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Te following translation embraces Part II. Div. II. 
of the third edition of Dr. Eduard Zeller’s work on 
‘The Philosophy of the Greeks in its Historical Develop- 
ment.’ It is made with Dr. Zeller’s sanction, and 
completes the series of volumes issued from time to 
time by Messrs. Longmans as translations of the 
various sections of that exhaustive work. Mr. Costelloe 
is chiefly responsible for the translation of text and 
notes up to the middle of Chapter VII., and for 
Chapter XTX. to the end; Mr. Muirhead for the middle 
portion. In most instances, however, both translators 
have revised the sheets. In calling attention to the table 
of Corrigenda, which is longer than might reasonably 
be expected in a work of this kind, the editors desire 
to explain that, owing to an accident for which the 
translator was not responsible, the sheets of that portion 


of the text in which the greater part of them occur 
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were passed through the press before he had seen them 
in proof. In dealing with some parts of Zeller’s notes 
a certain liberty has been taken with the German text 
with a view to condensing the material where this could 
be done without impairing its value. The treatise is 
believed to be the only work accessible to English 
readers which is a complete and accurate exposition of 
the Aristotelian doctrine. The student will find ample 
guidance as to Dr. Zeller’s plan in the Table of Contents, 
which is in fact an index of subject matters; and the 
arrangement adopted by Dr. Zeller is so logical and 
clear that it has not been considered necessary to 


burden the translation with an exhaustive verbal index. 
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HARLIER PERIPATETICS 


CHAPTER I 


THE LIFE OF ARISTOTLE 


THE lives and circumstances of the three great philo- 
sophers of Athens show a certain analogy to the character 
and scope of their work. Asthe Attic philosophy began 
by searching the inner nature of man and went on from 
this beginning to extend itself. over the whole field of 
existence, so we find that the life of its great masters 
was at first confined in narrow limits, and gained, as 
time went on, a wider range. Socrates is not only a 
pure Athenian citizen, but a citizen who feels no desire 
to pass beyond the borders of his city. Plato is also an 
Athenian, but the love of knowledge takes him to 
foreign lands and he is connected by many personal 
interests with other cities. Aristotle owes to Athens 
his scientific training and his sphere of work; but he 
belongs by birth and origin to another part of Greece, 
he spends his youth and a considerable part of his man- 
hood out of Athens, chiefly in the rising Macedonian 
kingdom ; and even when he is in Athens, it is as a 
stranger, not bound up with the political life of the 
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city, and not hindered by any personal ties from giving 
to his philosophy that purely theoretic and impartial 
character which became its distinctive praise. 

The birth of Aristotle falls, according to the most 
probable reckoning, in the first year of the 99th Olympiad,’ 


The old accounts of Ari- 
stotle’s life now extant are (1) 
DIoGENES, v. 1-35 (far the most 
copious) ; (2) Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Hpist. ad Ammeum, 
i. 5, p. 727 sq.; (8) “Apior. Blos 
kal ovyypdumara avrot, by the 
Anonymus Menagit; (4) another 
sketch of his life, known to us in 
three forms: (@) the Bfos first 
printed in the Aldine ed. of Arist. 
‘Opp. 1496-98 (which is there 
ascribed to Philoponus, elsewhere 
to Ammonins, but belongs to 
neither), here cited as the 
Pseudo-Ammonius (or Amm.); (b) 
the Life published from the Codex 
Marcianus by Robbe in 1861, cited 
as Vita Marciana (or V. Mare.); 
‘(e) the Life cited as the Latin Am- 
-monius, ‘preserved in an ancient 
translation, which approaches 
more closely to the Vita Marciana 
than to the Pseudo-Ammonius 
itself; (5) ‘Hovxlov MiAnctov meph 
rod *ApisroréAous ; (6) SUIDAS, sub 
voee *ApirroréaAns. All of these, 
except (43), are to he found 
in BuHLE, Avést. Opp. i. 1-79. 
Westermann’s appendix to Co- 
bet’s Diogenes, and his Vite 
Svriptorum (at p. 397) also con- 
tain (3) and (4a) ; Robbe, op. eit. 
gives (4b) and (4c). Rose (Arist. 
Lib. Ord. 245), before the publica- 
tion of (48), ascribed the arche- 
type of (4) to the younger Olym- 
piodorus—a guess which may be 
called possible but not proven. Of 
later commentaries, cf. BUHLE, 
Arist. Opp. i. 80-104; .Sranr, 


Aristotelia i. 1-188; BRANDIS, 
Gr.-rim. Phil. ii. b, i. pp. 48-65 ; 
Grote’s Arist. (1872), i. 1-87, 
and GRANT’s Avist. (1877) pp. 
1-29. Stahr discusses (p. 5 sqq.) 
the lost works of ancient writers 
which treated of Aristotle’s life. 
We cannot be sure, as to any of 
the sources mentioned, what their 
basis or credibiJity may be. 
Rose’s view that they one and 
all rest only on spurious texts 
and fanciful combinations (p. 
115) is entirely unproved and 
improbable. Their value, how- 
ever, beyond doubt differs widely ; 
we can only test each state- 
ment by its inherent probability. 

2 According to APOLLODORUS 
apud Diog. 9; no doubt on 
the basis of the statement 
(ibid. 10, Dionys. and AMMoN.) 
which may be accepted as the 
satest fixed point as to the date 
of Aristotle's life, that he died 
in the archonsbip of Philocles 
(Ol. 114, 3), about sixty-three 
years old (ér@v rpi@vy mov kai 
éfjxovra, or more exactly, as in 
Dionys., tpta mpbs rots éfhxovra 
Bidcas @rn). Dionysius agrees, 
but erroneously talks of Demo- 
sthenes as three years younger 
than Aristotle, whereas he was 
born in the same year, or at most 
in the year before (in the begin- 
ning of O1. 99, 1, or end of OI. 98, 
4); vide STAR i. 30: Gellius’ 
statement (WV. A. xvii. 21, 25) that 
Aristotle was born in the seventh 
year after the freeing of Rome 
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B.C. 384,! 


Stagira, the city of his birth, was situated 


in that district of Thrace called Chalcidice,? which was 
at that date a thoroughly Hellenic country, with many 
flourishing cities, whose people were no doubt in full 


possession of all Greek culture.’ 


from the Gauls also agrees, since 
that event is referred to the year 
364 4.U.c., or 390 B.c. So alsothe 
V, Mare. p. 3, and the Ammon. 
Latin. p. 12, assert that he was 
born under Diotrephes (01. 99, 1) 
and died sixty-three years old 
under Philocles. An otherwise 
unknown writer, HUMELUS (ap. 
Diog. 6), asserts, on the other 
hand, that Aristotle lived to he 
seventy; but there is little reason 
to follow Ross (p. 116) in prefer- 
ring this account, since his next 
words, midy axdviroy éeredetrngey, 
sufficiently show his lack of trust- 
worthiness. In fact, as_ the 
manner of Socrates’ death is here 
transferred to Aristotle, so is his 
age also; possibly by reason of 
the spurious Apologia ascrihed 
to Aristotle (v. p. 35, n. 3, 
infra) and its parallelism with 
the Platonic Apologia of Socrates. 
But apart from the probahility 
of this explanation, Eumelus is 
completely displaced hy the 
agreement of all the other testi- 
mony, including that of so careful 
a chronologist as Apollodorus. 
A reliable tradition as to the age 
of their founder must have existed 
in the Peripatetic School. How 
‘ could all our witnesses, except, 
this one unknown and badly- 
informed writer, have come to 
agree upon a false statement of 
it when the truth could have been 
easily ascertained ? 
1 That he was horn in the 
first balf of the Olympiad, or 


His father Nicomachus 


in 384 B.c., follows from the 
accounts as to his death ahove, 
and would also follow from our 
information as to his residence 
at Athens, if the figures are to 
he taken strictly (cf. p. 6, n. 3, 
infra). Yor if, at seventeen, he 
came to Athens and was with 
Plato for twenty years, he must 
have heen thirty-seven years old 
at Plato’s death; so that, if 
we put his exact age at 363 and 
bring down Plato’s death to the 
middle of 347 3B.c., his birth 
would still fall in the latter half 
of 384. B.c. It is, however, also 
possible that his stay in Athens 
did not cover the full twenty years. 

2 So called because most of 
its cities were colonies of Chalcis 
in Eubea. Stagira itself was 
originally colonised from Andros, 
but perhaps (cf. Dionys. wt supra) 
received a later contribution of 
second founders from Chalcis. 
In 348 B.c., it was, with thirty- 
one other cities of that district, 
sacked by Philip, hut was after- 
wards on Aristotle’s intercession 
restored (v. p. 24, infra). Vide 
STAHR, 23, who discusses also 
the form of the name (Zrdyerpos, 
or Srdyeipa as a neuter plural). 
We do not know whether Ari- 
stotle’s family house (mentioned 
in his will, ap. Dioc. 14) was 
spared in the destruction of the 
town or was subsequently rebuilt. 

5 Bernays (Dial. Arist. ii. 55, 
134) calls Aristotle a ‘half 
Greek,’ but Grote (i. 8) and 
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was the body-surgeon and friend of the Macedonian 
King Amyntas'; and it is natural to suppose that the 
father’s profession—long hereditary in the family—must 
have influenced the mental character and education of the 
son, and that this early connection with the Macedonian 
Court prepared the way for the employment of Aristotle 
in the same Court at a latertime. On neither of these 
points, however, have we any positive information. We 
may also assume that Nicomachus took his family with 


Grant (p. 2) rightly maintain 
against him thai a Greek family 
in a Greek colony in which only 
Greek was spoken, could keep 
their nationality perfectly pure. 
Aristotle was not an Athenian, 
and thongh Athens was his 
philosophical home, traces can 
yet be found in him of the fact 
that his political sense had its 
training elsewhere ; but he was as 
truly a Hellene as Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus, or the rest. 
The ‘un-Greek’ element which 
Bernays and W. von Hum- 
boldt (in his letter to Wolf, 
Werke, v. 125) find in Aristotle is 
doubtless to be connected not so 
much with the place of his birth 
as with the characteristics of his 
generation and his individual 
bent of mind. The full-born 
Athenian Socrates exhibits traits 
far more singular and seemingly 
un-Greek as compared with his 
own people and time than Ari- 
stotle, and if the typical writings 
of Aristotle appear un-Greek in 
comparison with Plato’s, still, on 
the one hand, this is not true of 
his Dialogues, and, on the other 
hand, equally great divergencies 
are to be_ found between men 


whose surroundings and training 
were so closely similar as those of 
Schelling and Hegel, or of Baur 
and Strauss. 

1 Vide Dio. i, (quoting Herm- 
ippus), Dronys., Ps. Amm., V. 
Marec., Ammon. Latin., and SUI- 
pas. The family of Nicomachus, 
according to these authorities, 
traced its descent,as did so many 
medical families, to Asclepius. 
T2ETZES, Chil. x. 727, xii. 638, 
gives no ground for doubting 
this. The three recensions of the 
Pseudo-Ammonius repeat this 
same statement as to the family 
of Aristotle’s mother, Phaistis, but 
erroneously ; for Diogenes tells 
us she was a Stagirite by birth, 
and Dionysius says that she was 
a descendant of one of the 
colonists from Chalcis. This 
connection might account for the 
mention of a country house and 
garden at Chalcis in the testa- 
ment (Dioa@. 14). The state- 
ment in Suidas, sub voce Nucdua- 
xos, that a person of that name 
had written six books of ‘larpixd 
and one book of Svoixé refers, 
according to our text, not to the 
father of Aristotle (cf. BUHLE, 83, 
STAHR, 34), but to an ancestor 
of the same name; though no 
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him to reside near the king,’ but we cannot tell how 
old Aristotle then was, or how long this state of things 
lasted, or what personal relations resulted from it. 
Equally little knowledge have we as to the early develop- 
ment of his mind, or the circumstances or method of his 
education.? The sole piece of information we have as 
to this section of his life is the remark of the Pseudo- 
Ammonius * that after the death of both his parents,’ one 
Proxenus of Atarneus*® took over his education, so that 
in later life the grateful pupil did the like service for 
Proxenus’ son Nicanor, of whom he took charge while 
he was a child, and to whom he gave his own daughter 
in marriage. Notwithstanding the untrustworthy cha- 
racter of our informant,® the story seems to be true’; 


doubt the story did refer origin- 
ally to his father. The Anon. 
Menagii (with V. Mare. 1, and 
Ammon. Latin. 1) mentions a 
brother and sister of Aristotle. 

1 For Diog. 1, following Her- 
mippus, says expressly: ovveBiw 
[Nixéuaxos]’Auivra rg Maxedévav 
Bactrctiarpot nat pirou xpelg. He 
must therefore have taken up his 
residence in Pella and cannot 
have left his family in Stagira. 

2 Galen’s statement (Anatom. 
Administr. ii. 1, vol. ii. 280 K) 
that the Asclepiad families prac- 
tised their sons é« wal8wy in read- 
ing, writing, and avaréuverv, does 
not help us much, as (apart from 
the question whether the infor- 
mation is fully credible) we do 
not know how old Aristotle was 
at his father’s death. It is 
doubtful whether Galen meant 
human or animal anatomy; cf. 
p. 89, n. 1 fin. 

® In all three recensions, p. 43 


etc., cf. BUHLE, 1 sq. (lege rpopijs 
for ¢huns) 10 sq. ROBBE. 

4 In his will (Dioq. 16) Ari- 
stotle mentions his mother and 
orders a monument to be erected 
to her. Pliny (H. Nat. xxxv. 
10, 106) mentions a picture of 
her which Aristotle had painted 
by Protogenes. There may have 
been manyreasons whyhis father 
was not mentioned in the will. 

5 Apparently a relative who 
had emigrated to Stagira, for his 
son Nicanor is called Sraryeipirns 
and oixeios "ApiororéAous (SEXT. 
MartTH. i. 258). 

§ What trust is to be placed 
ina writer who tells us, inter alia, 
that Aristotle was for three years 
a pupil of Socrates and that he 
afterwards accompanied Alex- 
ander to India? (Ps. Ammon. p. 
44, 50, 48, V. Mare. 2, 5, Ammon. 
Lat. 11, 12, 14). 

7 Aristotlein his will(D104. 12) 
directs that Nicanor is to marry 
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but it throws no further light on that which necessarily 
interests us most, the history of Aristotle’s intellectual 


growth.! 


His entrance into the Platonic School? gives.us our 
earliest reliable data on the subject. In his eighteenth 
year Aristotle came to Athens? and entered the circle of 


his daughter when she is grown 
up ; he charges himto take care of 
her and her brothers, és kal rarjp 
dy nad &deapds ; he orders that the 
portraits of Nicanor, Proxenus, 
and Nicanor’s mother, which he 
had projected, should be com- 
pleted, and that if Nicanor 
completed his journey success- 
fully (v. infra), a votive offer- 
ing he had promised should be 
set up inStagira. These arrange- 
ments prove that Nicanor was 
adopted by Aristotle, and that 
Aristotle owed special gratitude 
to Nicanor’s mother as well as to 
Proxenus, apparently similar to 
that he owed his own mother, of 
whom a similar portrait is 
ordered. If weassume the truth 
of the story in the Pseudo-Am- 
monius it will most naturally ex- 
plain the whole. Dionysius notes 
that Nicomachus was dead when 
Aristotle came to Plato. It 
might appear that, as Aristotle 
died at sixty-three, the son of his 
foster-parents would be too old 
to marry a daughter not then 
grown up; but this does not 
follow. If Aristotle was a child 
at his father’s death, and Proxe- 
nus a young man, the latter 
might have left ason twenty or 
twenty-five years younger than 
Aristotle, and some ten years 
younger than Theophrastus (then 
at least forty-seven) whom Py- 
thias was to marry in case of 


Nicanor’s death (D104. 13).—This 
Nicanor is probably the same 
Nicanor of Stagira whom Alex- 
ander sent from Asia to Greece 
to announce his consent to the 
return of the exiles at the Olym- 
pian games of 324 B.c.(DINARCH. 
‘Adv. Demosth. 81, 103, D1ODOR. 
xviii.8; cf. the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Rhet. ad Alew. i, 1421, a, 38, and 
Grote, p. 14). And the vow in 
Aristotle’s will probably relates 
to a journey to Alexander’s head- 
quarters where he had given an 
account of his mission and been 
detained on service in Asia. It is 
probably the same Nicanor who 
was governor of Cappadocia under 
Antipater (Arrian apud Puot. 
Cod. 92, p. 72, a, 6) and who was 
made away with, in B.c. 318, by 
Cassander, for whom he had done 
good service on sea and land 
(Diopor. xviii. 64 sq. 68, 72, 75). 
The dates agree exactly with 
what we know of Pythias, as 
to whom see p. 20, n. 3, infra. 

} We know nothing of the 
age at which Aristotle came to 
Proxenus, nor of the manner or 
place of his education, for it 
was probably not at Atarneus 
—see above, p. 5, n. 5. 

2 A silly storv in Ps. Amm. 44, 
V. Mare. 2, and Ammon. Latin. 11 
relates that he was sent by the 
Delphic Oracle. 

3 APOLLODOR. ap. Dio. 9: 
wapaBarciy 5& TlAdrw, al Sta- 
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Plato’s scholaré,! to which 


tplat wap’ abt@.etkoow rn, ewrd 
kal Séxa éréy ovordyta, This 
testimony seems to he the basis 
of the statements of Dionysius 
(p. 728) that he came to Athens 
inhis eighteenth year, of Diogenes 
6, that he came érraxaderérys, 
and of the three recensions of 
the Ammonius Life that he came 
éerraxatiera eray yevdpevos. We 
have alse the chronology of 
Dionysius, who places his arrival 
in the archonship of Polyzelos 
(366-7 B.c. Ol. 103, 2), while the 
statement (V. Mare. 3, Ammon. 
Latin. 12) that he came in the 
archonship of Namnsigenes (Ol. 
103, 1) takes us to the middle 
of his seventeenth year instead 
of the completion of it. Euse- 
bius in his Chronicle knows that 
he arrived at seventeen, but 
places the event erroneously in 
Ol. 104, 1.—The statement of 
Eumelus (apud Dioa. 6) that he 
was thirty years old wher he met 
Plato is combined by %rote (p. 
3 sq.) with the accoun’s of Epi- 
curus and Timeus as co his dis- 
solute youth (cf. infra), but 
without deciding hetween the 
two accounts. We have already 
seen how little credit attaches to 
Eumelus’ account of Aristotle’s 
age and manner of death (p. 2, 
n. 2); but the two statements are 
connected and fall together, for, 
as Aristotle composed an elegy 
and the Dialogue named Hudemus 
in memory of a fellow-student, 
Eudemus of Cyprus (p. 11, n. 4, 
infra), who went to Sicily with 
Dion in 357 B.c. and was killed 
there, it follows that Aristotle, if 
he were thirty when he came to 
Athens, would have heen horn 
several years before 384.—We do 


he continued to belong for 


not know, moreover, when Eume- 
lus lived, or from whom he got 
his information. If, as is possi- 
hle, he he Eumelus the Peripa- 
tetic, whose [ep) ris dpxatas 
kop@odias is quoted by a scholiast 
to Aischines’ Timarch. (ed. Bek- 
ker, Abs. d. Berl. Ahad. 1836, 
Hist.-phil. K1. 230, § 39; cf. Rose, 
Arist. Libr. Ord. 113), he would 
helong to the Alexandrine, or 
possibly even the post-Alexan- 
drine period. In no case, as 
above shown, can he merit our 
confidence. As to Epicurus and 
Timeus vide p.9, n.1,infra.—The 
Vita Marciana finds it necessary 
to refute the story that Aristotle 
came to Plato in his fortieth year. 
The Latin Ammonius reproduces 
this in a still more absurd form, 
to which he adapts other parts 
of his story; for he says that it 
was thought hy many that Ari- 
stotle remained forty years with 
Plato. His translation ‘xl annis 
immoratus est sub Platone’ pro- 
hably means that the text of the 
archetype was py’ &ry yeyovas Fy 
bmd TWAdrwu, or pl éray dy evbi- 
érpiBev, &c. If the latver be sup- 
posed, the mistake might well 
have arisen by the dropping out 
of éy in the translator's MS. 

! Plato himself was probably 
at the moment ahsent on his 
second Sicilian journey (vide 
ZELLER, Plato, p. 32). Stahr 
(p. 43) suggests that the ahove- 
mentioned statement that he was 
three years with Socrates and 
after hisdeath followed Plato(Ps. 
Amm, 44,50, V. Mare. 2, Ammon. 
Lat. 11, 12, OLyMptop. in Gorg. 
42)arose from a misunderstanding 
of this circumstance. The arche- 
type may have contained the 
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twenty years until the master died.' It would have 
been of the greatest value if we could have known 
in detail something of this long period of preparation, 
in which the foundations of his extraordinary learning 
and of his distinctive philosophical system must have 
been laid. Unhappily our informants pass over all the 
important questions as to the movement and history of 
his mental development in absolute silence, and enter- 
tain us instead with all manner of evil tales as to his 
life and character. /One of these writers had heard that 
he first earned his bread as a quack-doctor.? Another 
alleges that he first squandered his patrimony, then in 
his distress went into military service, afterwards, being 
unsuccessful, took to selling medicines, and finally took 
refuge in Plato’s school.?/ This gossip, however, was 


statement that Aristotle spent 
three years in Athens without 
hearing Plato, in attending other 
Socratic teachers, for whom the 
transcriber erroneously inserted 
the name of Socrates himself. 
On a similar supposition, we 
might guess that the archetype 
said that in Plato’s absence, 
Aristotle was with Xenocrates: 
or with Zsocrates, whose name is 
often confused with Socrates. 
It seems more probable, how- 
ever, that the origin of the error 
lay in the remark in a letter to 
Philip (whether genuine or spu- 
rious) mentioned in the Vita 
Marciana and the Latin Ammo- 
nius, to the effect that Aristotle 
made Plato’s acquaintance in his 
twentieth year—perhaps because 
Plato then returned from Sicily, 
perhaps hecause Aristotle had till 
then been of the school of 
Isocrates. 


1 Of. p. 6, n. 3, and Dionysius, 
ut supra: sverabels TlAdreov 
xpévov cixooaerh Stérprpe ody abrq. 
or as in Amm., rotrm cbveotw 
&ry etka 

2 ARISTOCL. ap. Kus. Prep. 
Hy. xv. 2, 1: wos By ris &wodeEarro 
Tialov rod Tavpouertrov A€éyovros 
éy rais froplas, adddtov dupas 
abroy iarpelov nal ras tuxodcas 
(hiatus) ope rijs HAuklas KAcioat. 
The same is more fully cited from 
Timeus by Potys. xii. 7, and 
SUIDAS, sub v, *AptororéAns. 

3 Aristocl. ut supra: was yap 
oidy re, kaddrep pnaly ’Elkoupos éy 
Th wept tov emirndevudroy ém- 
oToAp, véov pey byra Karadaryely 
abtdy thy natpgay otolay, erevra. 
bt él rd orparederOar cvvemobat, 
xanas St mparroyra év rovrois emt 
7d apuaxomwreiy erAOeiv, Frere 
évanvertapévov Tod TlAdtwvos nepi- 
wdrov T&ot, TapadraBeiy abrdy (Lege, 
according to Athen. wapaBadciy 
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rightly rejected even by Aristocles.! 


Greater weight 


attaches to the story of the breach between Plato and 
his scholar which is said to have occurred sometime before 
the former died. So early a writer as Eubulides the 


abrdy, scil. eis Tov wepimaroy): cf. 
the same passage quoted in 
similar words, apud ATHEN. viii. 
354, apud Diog. x. 8, and less 
closely apud ARLIAN. V. HZ. v. 9. 

1 In the first place, it is with- 
out any reliable authority. Even 
in antiquity no other testimony 
than Epicurus and Timeus is 
kuown, and except these two, 
none, as Athenzus expressly re- 
marks, even of Aristotle’s bitter- 
est opponents mentioned these 
stories. Timeus’s reckless slan- 
derousness, however, is well 
known, and he was embittered 
against Aristotle hy his state- 
ments (historically correct as 
they were) as to the low origin 
of the Locrians (cf. POLYB. xii. 7, 
10; Puur. Dio. 36, Mie. 1; 
Diopor. v. 1). So also of Epicu- 
rus we know that there was 
hardly one of his philosophic 
predecessors or contemporaries 
(not excepting Democritus and 
Nausiphanes, to whom he. was 
under large obligations) whom 
he did not attack with calumnies 
and depreciatory criticism (cf. 
Diog. x. 8, 18; SEXT. MATH. i. 
3 sq.; C1c, W.D.1, 38, 93, 26, 73 ; 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gir. 1. p. 946, n). 
Statements by such men, betray- 
ing as they do a tone of hatred, 
must he taken with great dis- 
trust; and their agreement is no 
guarantee, for it is possible that 
Timeus copied Epicurus, or (as 
we may better think) that Epicu- 
rus copied him. Not only, how- 
ever, have we against them the 
consensus of many far more 


credible writers who say that 
Aristotle devoted himself from 
his eighteenth year to his studies 
at Athens, but the other story is 
in itself most improbable. If 
Aristotle were no more than the 
copiorhs Opacts ebxephs mpomerhs 
that Timzus calls him, he might 
perhaps have heen éyimabhs also. 
But when we know that apart 
from philosophical greatness, he 
was the foremost man of learn- 
ing of his time, and was also 
famous as a writer for his graces 
of style, we must think it un- 
paralleled and incredible that his 
thirst for learning should have 
first arisen at thirty after a wasted 
youth, and that he could then 
haveachieved attainments hardly 
credible as the work of a long 
lifetime. All weknow of Aristotle 
from his writings or otherwise 
impresses us with a sense of per- 
sonal superiority incompatible 
with these tales of his youth; 
not to speak of the argument 
that if he had squandered his 
property he could hardly have 
found means to live at Athens. 
Grote (cf. p. 6,n. 3, supra) does 
too much honour to Kpicurus and 
Timzus when he treats their tes- 
timony as halancing the other. 
They are probably naked and 
baseless lies, and therefore we 
ought not even to infer from 
them with Stahr (p. 38 sq.) and 
Bemays (Abs. d. Bresl. Hist.- 
phil. Gesellschaft, i. 193), that 
Aristotle probably practised 
medicine in Athens while he was 
studying natural philosophy. 
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dialectician accused Aristotle of ingratitude to his 
master. Others accuse him of annoying Plato by his 
showy dress, his overbearing manner, and his jeering.” 
Others relate that even in Plato’s lifetime he attacked 


his doctrines and set up a 


school of his own in oppo- 


sition to the Platonic,? and even that on one occasion 
he took advantage of the absence of Xenocrates to drive 
the aged master from his accustomed place of resort in 
the Academia.* Many, even among the ancients, re- 


Neither Aristocles nor any of the 
trustworthy witnesses mention 
medical practice, and the two 
who do, refer to it in such a way 
as only to raise suspicion; while 
Aristotle apparently reckons him- 
self among the ‘laymen,’ uy 
rTexvirat, in medicine (Dirin. 1, 
463, a. 6). 

1 ARISTOCL. ap. Kus. Pr. Hv. 
xv. 2,3: Kal EdBovaldns 5€ wpodh- 
Aws év TG nat’ adrod BiBAl pebde- 
Ta... dow... TedevTadyre 
TAdronu ph mapayevéoOa td TE 
BiBAla avrod Siapbetpa. Neither 
of the charges is important. His 
absence at the time of Plato’s 
death, if thatis true, may have had 
an easy explanation ; Plato, in- 
deed, is said to have died quite 
unexpectedly (cf. ZELLER, Plato, 
p. 35). The injury to Plato’s 
books, if it means a falsification 
of the text, is an obvious and 
absurd calumny. If, as is pos- 
sible, it refers to Aristotle’s cri- 
ticism of Plato, this, as we shall 
see, though it is keen and not 
always just, is no indication of 
any personal misunderstanding, 
since to Aristotle it meant only 
natural and impersonal polemics, 
Besides Aristocles, Diogenes (ii. 
1095 also rejects Eubulides’ 
charges as a calumny. 


2 AGLIAN, V. H.iii.19, describ- 
ing Aristotle’s style of dress in 
detail. 

3 Di0G. 2: anéory 5 WAdtrwvos 
ér: mepidvros? Gore gnaly exeivoy 
elmciv: "ApioroTéAys 7pas dmeAdi- 
rice xabamepel Ta mwAdpia yervnoerta. 
thy unrépa—and so ASLIAN, V. #7. 
iv. 9, and HELLADIUS ap. PHOT. 
Cod, 279, p. 583, b. Similarly 
THEODORET, Cur. Gr. Aff. v. 46, 
p. 77, says Aristotle often at- 
tacked Plato while he was yet 
alive: PHILOP. Anal. Post. 54 a, 
Schol. in Arist. 228, p. 16, that 
he had especially opposed his 
master’s Ideal Theory; and 
AUGUSTINE, Civ. Dei. viii. 12, 
that he had established even 
then a numerous school. 

4 This occurrence is related 
by our sole authority (LIAN, 
V. H. iii. 19, cf. iv. 9) in this 
way: that when Plato was over 
eighty, and his memory was fail- 
ing, Aristotle on one occasion, 
Xenocrates being absent and 
Speusippus ill, had gone with a 
hand of his own pupils and 
started a debate with Plato, in 
which he drove the old man into 
a corner with such rude pertin- 
acity that Plato withdrew him- 
self from thehalls of the Academy 
into his own garden, and it was 
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ferred to Aristotle the statement of Aristoxenus that 
during Plato’s Sicilian journey a school was erected 
in opposition to his own ‘by strangers.’! All these 
data, however, are very doubtful, and most of the 
actnal statements deserve no credence.? If the asser- 
tion of Aristoxenus were to be understood of Aristotle 
it could not possibly be true, for chronological 
reasons in the first place,? but also because we possess 
undoubted proofs that Aristotle belonged to Plato’s 
school long after the second Sicilian journey, and held 


his master in the highest honour.* 


only when Xenocrates returned, 
three months afterwards, that he 
reproached Speusippus for his 
cowardice and forced Aristotle to 
restore to Plato the disputed 
territory. 

1 ARISTOCL. apud EUs. Pr. Ev. 
xv. 2, 2; ris © by wesoOein rois 
br *Apiorotévau 700 povarkod Aeyo- 
pévois év +@ Big rod TiAdrwyvos ; 
év yap TH wAdvy Kal TH drodnpig 
onoly éravleracba: Kal ayroiodo- 
Hely aitG twas wepinaroy tévous 
éyras. ofoyrat oty enor tadra mept 
*AptarroréAous Aeyew abroy, Aptoro- 
tévov Sia mavrds ebdnwodyros *Api~ 
ororéAnv. Among the é0: was 
Aelian (iv. 9), who in refer- 
ence no doubt to the words of 
Aristoxenus, says of Aristotle: 
dvrenodduncey aire [Plato] dta- 
tpiBqv. So also the Vita Mar- 
ciana, 3; obk pa avrpxoddunoey 
*Ap. oXoAnY ... ws *“Apiordzevos 
mparos éavxopdyTnge kal *Apt- 
oreidns torepoy hxorovdneer ; re- 
ferringto ARISTIDES, De quatuory. 
li. 324 sq. (Dind.), who, how- 
ever, does not refer to Aristotle 
by name any more than Ari- 
stoxenus, whose account he re- 


Probably, however, 


peats and extends. For Aristides 
the Latin Ammonius (11) sub- 
stitutes Aristocles; but the Greek 
Pseudo-Ammonius (p. 44 sq.) 
limits itself to the remark: ov 
yap ert (Gyros Tod TAdrwvos 
evT@Koddunoey aitG Td Adxetov 6 
*Ap., &s tives trodauBdvovai. 

2 Cf. STAHR, i. 46 sqq., not 
refuted by HERMANN, flat. 
Phil. p. 81, 125. 

3 When Plato returned from 
his last journey Aristotle was 
under 24 (cf. p. 2, n. 2, supra, 
and ZELLER, Plato, p. 30 sq.) ; is 
it (apart from other questions) 
likely that he could so early 
head a school against a master 
who was then at the height of 
his fame ? 

* The proofs of this are :—(a) 
Aristotle published several Pla- 
tonic essays (cf. infra and ZEL- 
LER, Plato, p. 26). For many 
reasons (especially perhaps he- 
cause of their notable departure 
from the method of teaching 
laid down by Plato, cf. ZEuL. 
Plato, p. 517 sq.) it is unlikely 
that these fall between thesecond 
and third of Plato’s Sicilian 
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that statement did not refer to Aristotle at all.’ 
: Ailian’s story as to driving Plato out of the Academy 
stands in contradiction with other and older” accounts 
which show that Plato at that time had long removed 
his school from the open spaces of the Gymnasium of the 
Academia to his own gardens. But besides, it ascribes 
to Aristotle a kind of behaviour which we could not be- 
lieve of a man of otherwise noble character except on the 
most conclusive proofs: whereas here we have nothing 
but the testimony of a gossip-grubber, who is known to 
repeat without discrimination things that are palpably 


untrue. 


journeys. (b) The Hudemus of 
Aristotle (cf. infra) was written 
on the lines of Plato’s Phedo, 
and Aristotle was probably still 
in the Platonic School when he 
wrote it, which was long after 
the third journey, since it is in 
memory of a friend who -died 
352 B.C. (ce) Olympiodorus (in 
Gorg. 166, in JAHN’S Jahrb. 
Supplementb. xiv. 395, and 
BrreK, Lyr. Gr., p. 504) has 
preserved some verses of Ari- 
stotle’s Elegy on Hudemus, which 
thusdescribe his relation to Plato: 
eAday & eis xAetvoy Kexporins 
ddmedov 
eioeBews ceuvis giAins f8pboaro 
Bopdy 
avipds, dv ob® aively Tota: KaKoiot 
Ogus: [Plato] 
ds udvos ) mpGTos Ovnray Kar ddekev 
evapyas 
oixely Te Bly Kal peOd8oree Ad-ywv, 
ds Gyabds Te Kal cddaluoy dua 
ylverat dvhp, 
ot viv & ort AaBely obdev) radra 
more. 


Buhle (Arist, Opp. i. 56) doubts 


Against the suggestion that Aristotle had by 


their genuineness on grounds 
that are solved by our view of 
their application to the Cyprian 
Eudemus and Plato, instead of 
to the Rhodian Hudemus and 
Aristotle himself. In the cor- 
rupt last line, Bemays (Rh. Mus. 
NV. F. xxxiii, 232) reads pouvdt. 
He refers avipts, &c., to Socrates; 
but this seems unlikely. 

' Aristocles (ut supra) says 
expressly that Aristoxenus always 
spoke well of Aristotle, against 
which testimony, founded on a 
knowledge of his book, the hint 
to the contrary in Suidas’Apiorog. 
isof no weight. The word sepl- 
mwaros was used of other schools 
besides Aristotle’s ; cf. Epicurus, 
cited p. 8, n. 3, supra, and the 
Index Herculanensis, 6, 8, where 
it is used of Speusippus, and 7,9, 
of Heraclides. The twas of 
Aristoxenus may have referred 
to Heraclides himself; cf. ZEL- 
LER, Plato, p. 30, n. As to the 
Index Hercul. see ibid. p. 558. 

?In Dioe. iii, 5, 41; cf. 
ZELLER, Plato, p, 25, n. 
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his general behaviour incurred Plato’s disapproval and 
had so been kept at a distance by him,! we could bring 
many statements which imply that the relation between 
the two philosophers was of an entirely different kind.’ 
We may allow no weight, therefore, to these accounts, 
which in any case are insufficiently attested, and we need 
take no notice of sundry other stories, whose inaccuracy 
is apparent.’ But we have beyond this decisive reasons 
which negative, not only Aflian’s story and the other 
similar tales, but the whole theory that there was before 


1 Buhle, p. 87, sees a proof 
of this in the fact that Plato 
does not mention Aristotle, to 
which circumstance even Stahr, 
p- 58, attached some weight. 
But how could he name Aristotle 
in Socratic dialogues? And 
probably all Plato’s works, ex- 
cept the Laws, were written be- 
fore Aristotle came to Athens at 
all. 

2 PHILOPONUS, Actern. Mundi 
vi. 27: [Ap.] 69d TAdrwvos rocotroy 
rijs &yxwolas HydoOn, @s vots rijs 
SiarpiBas bm’ avrod mpooayopeve- 
cou: and Ps. Ammon. 44, says 
Plato called Aristotle’s house oixos 
avayvéorov: cf. also ZELLER, 
Plato, p. 559. To the same 
tradition belong the very doubtful 
story cited in ZELLER, Plato, 
p. 26, n., and the account of the 
altar dedicated with a landatory 
inscription by Aristotle to Plato 
ouhis death (Amm. 46, PHILOPON. 
i.g.v., Schol. in Arist. 11, b, 29), 
which arose, no doubt, out of a 
mistranslation of the Elegy to 
Endemus, p. 11, n. 4, supra. 

? Such is the idea mentioned 
by Philoponus (wt supra, 11, b, 23 
sqq., where in I. 25, lege “Apiororé- 


Aous) and by David (ébid. 20, b, 
16), that Aristotle was ashamed to 
mount the teacher’s chair while 
Plato lived, and that this was 
the origin of the name ‘ Peri- 
patetic.’ There is another theory 
(PHILOPON. ut supra, 35, b, 2, 
DAvi1b. ibid, 24, a, 6, AMMON. 
ibid. 25, b, and the Pseudo- 
Ammon.p.47,V. Mare.5, Ammon. 
Latin. 14) that the name of Peri- 
patetics belonged originally to 
the Platonic school; that when 
Aristotle and Xenocrates took 
over that school after Plato’s 
death, or rather that of Speu- 
sippus, Aristotle’s followers were 
called Peripatetics of the Lyceum 
and the others Peripatetics of the 
Academy ; and that, in the end, 
the one school were called Peri- 
patetics only, and the other 
Academics. The origin of 
thistheory is doubtless Antiochus, 
in whose name Varro in CIC. 
Acad. i. 4, 17 tells an exactly 
similar story: which indicates 
that the whole is only an inven- 
tion of that Eclecticism,developed 
by Antiochus, which denied that 
there was any essential difference 
between Plato and Aristotle. 
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Plato’s death any breach between him and his scholar. 
Authorities which are beyond any comparison with 
Ailian and the rest in their antiquity and credibility, 
assert that Aristotle remained with Plato twenty years,’ 
which plainly could not be true if, although he lived for 
that time in Athens, he had separated himself from 
Plato before the end. Dionysius, indeed, expressly adds 
that in all this time he founded no school of his own.’ 
So even in later years and in passages where he 
is contesting the principles of the Platonic School, 
Aristotle constantly reckons himself as belonging to it ; * 
and he uses language as to the founder of that school 
and his own personal relation to him such as plainly 
shows how little the sentiment of respect and affection 
for his great master had failed in his mind,‘ even where 
their philosophic opposition was accentuated in the 
sharpest way. So also we find that he was treated as a 
Platonist by contemporary opponents ;* for Cephisodorus 


seems to point to charges which 


! Vide p. 6, n. 3, and p. 8, 
n. 1, supra. 

2 Ep. ad Amm. i. 7, p. 733: 
cuviv TiAdrwn nat diérpupey Ews 
éréy éxrd nal rpidxovta, ole 
oXOATS jyovpevos ovr’ idiay Te- 
monks aipeow. 

§ Aristotle often brackets him- 
self and the Platonists together : 
cf. Kad’ obs tpédnous Selxvupev bre 
gor: 7a el8n Kata Thy badaAmpy 
Kad’ hy elval papev tas lddas, and 
the like, Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 8, 
11, 16, 23, 992, a, 11, 25, c. 8, 989, 
b, 18; ili. 2, 997, b, 3, c. 6, 1002, 
b, 14; cf. Alex. and Asclep. on 
990, b, 8; and Alex. on 990, b, 
16, 991, b, 3, 992, a, 10. 

‘In a well-known passage 


of the Ethics which itself 


his logical polemic against Plato 
had drawn down upon him, 
Eth. N. i. 4, init.; 7d Be nad- 
ddou BéXriov tows emionepacba Kat 
diaxopjoa mas Aéyerat, xalwep 
mpogavrous THs ToMauTnsS Cyrhoews 
yiwonevns 8: 7d oldous ev8pas 
claayayely ra ef5n. Sdke 3’ by 
Yows BéAtiov elvat wat Sev em) 
cwrnpla ye THs GAnbelas nal rd 
oixeia, avaipelv, KAAws Te Kal pido- 
oégpous bvtas aupoty yap byrow 
plrow Bovey mpotimay Thy GAfGeray. 
Cf. ZELLER, Plato, p. 512; cf. 
also ZELLER, Ph. d. G'r.i. p. 971, 
as to Aristotle’s own view of his 
duty to a teacher. 

5 NuMEN. apud Kus, Pr. Er. 
xiv. 6, 8. 
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the Isocratean, in a book directed against Aristotle, 
attacked the Platonic doctrine and particularly the 
‘Ideas,’ and Theocritus of Chios accused Aristotle of 
exchanging the Academy for Macedonia.’ Again, it is 
established that he stayed in Athens until Plato’s death, 
and immediately thereafter left the city for several 
years, presumably for no other reason than that then 
for the first time the tie that bound him to the city was 
dissolved, because his relation to Plato was then for the 
first time broken. Finally, we are told? that Xenocrates 
journeyed with him to Atarnens; and it is probable 
from the language in which Aristotle speaks of that 
Academic’s opinions ? that they continued to be friends 
in later times. But in view of. the known loyalty of 
Xenocrates and his unbounded reverence for Plato, it is 
not to be supposed that he would maintain his relations 
with Aristotle and keep him company on the visit to 
Atarneus, if the latter had separated from his master in 
a disrespectful way, or had, by any such rude conduct 
as Ajlian ascribes to him, insulted the aged teacher not 
‘long before his death. 
It is of course altogether probable that so inde- 
pendent a mind as Aristotle's would not give up its 
own judgment even in face of a Plato; that as time 


1 In the epigram noticed at p. 
20, n. 8, infra: elAero vatew ay’ 
*"Anadnuctas BopBdpou ev mpoxoais, 
B. being a river near Pella. 

2 By STRABO (xiii. 1, 57, p. 
610), whom we have no reason to 
disbelieve. 

8 Others have remarked that 
Aristotle almost never mentions 
Xenocrates, and that he avoids 
his name as if on purpose where 


he is obviously alluding to him 
(ef. the eases cited, ZELLER, 
Plato, p. 364, n.; and notes on 
p. 585, and later passages), 
whereas Speusippus is named 
in parallel cases. This pro- 
bahly indicates not ill-feeling, 
hut rather a desire to avoid the 
appearanee of personal conflict 
with one who was teaching 
beside him at Athens, 
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went on he began to doubt the unconditional validity of 
the Platonic system and to lay the foundations of his 
own: and that he perhaps even in these days laid bare 
many of the weak points of his teacher with the same 
uncompromising criticism which we find him using later 
on! If a certain difference between the two men had 
developed out of such relations, or if Plato had not been 
more ready than many others since, to recognise in his 
scholar the man who was destined to carry forward and 
to correct his own work, it would be nothing wonderful. 
Yet that any such difference actually arose cannot be 
proved, and cannot even be shown to be very probable ?: 
while we have patent facts to disprove the idea that 
Aristotle brought on any open breach by ingratitude or 
intentional offence. The same facts make it very im- 
probable that Aristotle opened any philosophic school of 
his own during his first residence in Athens. If he had 
done so, his friendly relations with Plato and the 
Platonic circle could hardly have gone on, and it 
would be unintelligible that he should leave Athens 
exactly at the moment when the death of his great rival 
left the field free for himself.3 


1 Riven in the books ‘On 
Philosophy’ (Arist. Fragm. 10, 
11. p. 1475), apparently written 
before Plato’s death, he had 
openly comhated the Ideal 
Theory, and in the same treatise 
(Fragm. 17, 18) had maintained 
the eternity of the world. 

2 We have no right to ascribe 
to Plato and his circle of friends 
the later ideas of school-ortho- 
doxy, in any such sense as to 
suppose that the master could not 
tolerate the independence of such 


a scholar as Aristotle. Besides, 
not to mention Heraclides and 
Eudoxus, Speusippus himself 
dropped the Ideal Theory. 

* The remark of the Pseudo- 
Ammonius that Chabrias and 
Timotheus prevented Aristotle 
from setting up a new school 
against Plato is absurd. Who 
could hinder him, if he chose? 
Chabrias, moreover, died in 358 
B.C.; and Timotheus was banished 
from Athens for lifein the follow- 
ing year, being then avery old man. 


wuts 
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Tf, then, Aristotle was connected with Plato, as one of 
his school, from his eighteenth to his thirty-seventh year, 
it follows that we cannot well over-estimate the influence 
of such a relation upon his course of thought. The effect 
of that education on Aristotle’s philosophic system dis- 
closes itself at every point. The grateful scholar has 
himself! commemorated the moral greatness and lofty 
principles of the man ‘ whom the base have not even the 
right to praise.’ But the reverence for the master would 
obviously not prevent Aristotle from turning his at- 
tention at the same time to all other sources which might 
carrry him onward and help to satisfy his insatiable 
thirst for knowledge. We may safely assume that he 
did in fact employ his long years of preparation at 
Athens in busy acquirement of his marvellous learning, 
and also that he took a keen interest in researches 
in natural philosophy, though Plato always treated 
it as of secondary importance. It is also possible 
that even while he was still a member of Plato’s 
circle he may himself have lectured,? without thereby 
breaking off his relations with Plato or setting himself 
up against him as the leader of a competing school. 
We hear, for instance, that Aristotle taught Rhetoric 
in opposition to Isocrates ;* but we know that the great 


1 See the lineson p.12 supra. 

2 STRABO (xiii. 1, 57, p. 610) 
says of Hermias that he heard at 
Athens both Plato and Aristotle. 

3 Cic. De Orat. iii. 35, 141: 
Aristoteles, ewm florere Isocratent 
nobilitate discipulorum videret, 
... mutavit repente totam formam 
prope discipline sue [which 
sounds as if Aristotle had even 
then a school of his own, though 


VOL. I. 


Cicero seems to be without exact 
information] versumgue guendam. 
Phitoctete pautllo sceus dixit. Ile 
enim turpe sibi ait esse tacere, 
cum barbares: hie autem, cum 
Lsocratem pateretur dicere. Tta 
ornavit et illustravit doctrinam 
illam omnem, rerumque cogni- 
tionem cum orationis exercita- 
tione conjunzit. Negue vero hoe 
Sugit sapientissimum regem Phil- 


6) 
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orator’s relations with Plato were no longer good and 
that he attacked the philosophers.! We have distinct 
indications also which lead us to assign to this same 
period the commencement of Aristotle’s activity as a 
writer; and the fact that in the writings of this time 
he imitated his master, both in matter and form,’ shows 
clearly how completely he took on the impress of Plato’s 
spirit and made the Platonic methods hisown. In time, 
of course, and no doubt even before he left Athens, Ari- 
stotle acquired as a writer a more independent position ; 
and it is manifest that he had in reality outgrown the 
position of one of Plato’s pupils, long before that rela- 
tion came visibly to an end by the death of the master, 


lippum, qui Kune Alexandro filio 
doctorem accicrit. Again, ibid. 
19, 62, Arist. Isocratem ipsum 
lacessiwit, and ibid. 51, 172, quis 

. acrior Arist. fuit? quis 
porro Isocrati est adversatus im- 
pensius? In Tuse.i. 4, 7, Cicero 
assumes that Aristotle attacked 
Isocrates in his lifetime, which 
would be possible only in his first 
residence at Athens, for when he 
returned in 335-4 B.c. Isocrates 
was many years dead. Cf. QUIN- 
TIL. iii. 1, 14: Hoque [Zsocrate] 
jam seniore .. . pomeridianis 
scholis Arist. precipere artem 
oratoriam cepit, noto quidem illo, 
ut traditur, versu ex Philocteta 
Srequenter usus: aloxpoy ocwnrev 
*Iooxpdrny [8] éav Adve. Diog. (3) 
with less probability, reads Zevo- 
xpdrnv, so misplacing the story 
as of the time of the founding of 
the Lyceum. Cicero (Offe.i.1, 4) 
speaks clearly of contests between 
Aristotle and Isocrates in his 
life (de Arist. et Isocrate... 
quorum uterque suo studio delec- 
tatus contemsit alterwm), and Iso- 
crates himself, Hp. v.ad Alea. 3, 


makes a covert attack on Ari- 
stotle, which confirms the story: 
Panath. 17 can hardly refer to 
Aristotle, because of the dates ; cf. 
SPENGEL, Abh. d. Bayer. Ahad, 
vi. 470 sq. Cephisodorus, a pupil 
of Isocrates, wrote a defence of 
his master against Aristotle, full 
of bitter abuse; v. Dionys. De 
Isoer, c. 18, p. 517; ATHEN, ii. 
60, d, cf. iii. 122, b; Arisroct. 
ap. Kus. Pr. Ev. xv. 24, Nu- 
MEN. ibid. xiv. 6, 8, THEMIST. Or. 
xxiii. 285, c. This friction did 
not prevent Aristotle from doing 
justice to his opponents: in the 
Rhetoric he quotes examples from 
no one so readily as Isocrates, 
and twice quotes Cephisodorus 
(Riet. iti, 10, 1411, a, 5, 23). Cf. 
as to the whole subject STaHR, 
i. 68 8q., ii. 285 sq. 

' SPENGEL, ‘Isokr. und Pla- 
ton,’ Abh. d. Miinch. Akad. vii. 
731, and ZELLER, Ph. d.G@r.i. 416, 
ii. 459, n. 

_” See for proof infra. Of the 
Aristotelian writings known to 
us the greater part of the Dia- 
logues and some of the rhetorical} 


Ma ice. 
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That event opens a new chapter of Aristotle’s 
life. So long as Plato led the Academy, Aristotle 
would not leave it. When Speusippus took his place,! 
Aristotle had nothing to keep him in Athens; since 
he does not seem to have at first contemplated the 
foundation of a philosophical school of his own, for 
which Athens would naturally have been the fittest 
place. Therefore he accepted, with Xenocrates, an in- 
vitation from Hermias, the lord of Atarneus and Assos,” 
who had himself at one time belonged to Plato’s school.® 
The prince was the intimate friend of both,‘ and they 
remained three years with him.’ Thereafter Aristotle 
went to Mytilene.6 This, Strabo says; was for his own 
safety, because Hermias had fallen into the power of 
the Persians by treachery ; it is probable, however, that 


Aristotle had left before that event.” 


texts—perhaps the Zuvaywyh 
Texvav — seem to belong to the 
first Athenian period. 

1 This choice has caused sur- 
prise, but wrongly. It is possible 
that Plato had a greater personal 
liking for Speusippus than for 
Aristotle, or expected from bim 
a more orthodox continuation of 
his teaching. Speusippus was 
a ouch older man, was Plato’s 
nephew, had been brought up 
by him, had followed him 
faithfully for a long period of 
years, and was also the legal 
heir of Plato’s garden near the 
\cademy. Besides, we do not 
snow whether Plato did himself 
bequeath the succession or not. 

2 BOECKH, ‘ Hermias,’ Add, d. 
Berl. Akad. 1853, Hist. Phil. Kl. 


p. 133 sq. 
8 STRABO, xiii. 1, 57, p. 610, 
APOLLODOR. ay. Diog. 9, and 


After the death 


Dionys. Zp. ad Amm., i. 5, who 
agree that Aristotle went to 
Hermias after Plato’s death. 
The opposite would not follow 
from the charge cited from Ku- 
bulides on p.10,n.1, supra, even if 
that were true. Strabo names 
Assosasthe place where Aristotle 
lived during this period. 

+ CE. p.17, n. 2, supra. Ari- 
stotle’s enemies (apud Dioc, °, 
ANON. MENAG., and SUIDAS, 
"Ap.), suggest that this friendship 
was an immoral one, but this 
is impossible; Boxrckn, ibid. 
137. 

5 Apollodorus, Strabo, Diony- 
sius, etc., ut supra. 

®* Ol. 108. 4= 345-4 B.c., in 
the archonship of Eubulus: see 
Apollod. and Dionys. ibid, 

* Boeckh, ibid. 142, refuting 
Straho, has shown this to be 
probable, though not certain. 
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of Hermias the philosopher married ' Pythias, who was 
either the sister or niece of his friend ;? and of his last- 
ing affection for them both he left more than one 


memorial.? 


1 According to ARISTOCLES 
(see next note) citing a Letter to 
Antipater : re@vedros yap ‘Eppetou 
did Thy wpds excivoy eBvoray eynuev 
aithy, HAdws piv odoppova Kab 
ayabhy otcay, aruxotcay pévro 
51d Tas KaTaAaBoboas ouppopas Toy 
abeApdy adr7s. Strabo (ut supra) 
says Hermias married her to 
Aristotle in his lifetime, which 
is negatived by the Letter, if 
genuine. Aristocl. (tbid. 4, 8) 
says that Aristotle was accused 
in his lifetime of having flattered 
her brother to win Pythias, and 
also that Lyco, the Pythagorean, 
told a foolish story of Aristotle 
sacrificing to her after her death 
as Demeter. Diog. (v. 4) caps 
this by placing the sacrifice 
immediately after his marriage. 
Lucian (Hun. c.9) talks of sacri- 
ficiug to Hermias; cf. a like hint 
in ATHEN. xv. 697 a. 

2 The Anon. Menag., Suidas, 
s. v. "Ap. ‘Epztlas, and Hesych. call 
her his daughter, the untrust- 
worthy Aristippus (apnd Dioa. 3) 
his concubine. Both are dis- 
proved by the fact that Hermias 
was a eunuch (for the state- 
ments of Suid. Hesych.and Anon. 
Menag. as to this are irrecon- 
cilable with DrmEeTR. De Eloc. 
293). ARISTOCLES ap. Eus. xv. 2, 
8 sq. cites a letter of Aristotle to 
Antipater, and a book by Apelli- 
con of Teos relating to Hermias 
and Aristotle, ‘and says that 
Pythias was the sister and 
adopted daughter of Hermias. 
Strabo (xiii. 610) calls her niece, 


Demetr. of Magnesia (apud 
Diog. v. 3) daughter or niece. 
Of. BoECEH, ibid, 140. HARPOCRA- 
TION, SUID. s. v. ‘Epplas, Htym. 
M., and Poot. Lewx., call her an 
adopted daughter. 

3 Diog.(6) says he had amon- 
ument (whose inscription he 
cites) erected to Hermias at 
Delphi. A contemporary lam- 
poon on this by Theocritus of 
Chios (a witty rhetorician of the 
Isocratean school and local leader 
of anti-Macedonian politics) is 
noticed by Droc. 11, ARISTOCL. 
utsupra,and PLUT. De Exil.10,p. 
603; cf. MULLER, Hist. Gr. ii. 86, 
and supra, p. 15, u. 1. Aristotle 
also dedicated to Hermias the 
poem preserved in DioG. 7, and 
ATHEN. xv. 695. As to Pythias, 
the will directs that, asshe wished, 
her remains should be laid beside 
his own ; as no other burial-place 
is named, she was probably first 
buried at Athens, and died, there- 
fore, after Ol. 111, 2, but not very 
long hefore Aristotle’s death, 
since the Pythias who was then 
not marriageable was her daugh- 
ter (cf. ARISTOCL., SUIDAS and 
the ANON, MENaG.). After her 
death Aristotle ‘married’ (2yque) 
a certain Herpyllis of Stagira, 
who bore him a son Nicomachus 
(ARISTOCL. cf. Diog. 14); and 
though their union was appa- 
rently irregular (v. Timzus ap. 
Schol. in Hus.”E. x. ‘H. v. 375; 
Diog. v. 1. ay. MULLER, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. i. 211; ATHEN. xiii. 
589 c, citing Hermippns and call- 
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In the year 343 or 842 B.c. (Olymp. 109, 2),! 
Aristotle accepted a call to the Macedonian Court? to 
take charge of the education of the young Alexander, 
then thirteen years old,? which before that had not 
been in the best hands.* The invitation probably found 


him in Mytilene.® 


We have no reliable testimony as to 


the special reasons which led Philip to think of Ari- 
stotle.6 Most unfortunately, we are almost entirely 


ing her a éralpa; Suipas and 
the ANON. MENAG.), yet he must 
have treated her as his wife, and 
his will speaks of her with 
honour, provides for her, and 
begs his friends émmeAcioba... 
pynobévtas 400, ka) ‘Epwuaatios, 
br: omovdala mepl cue eyevero, Tay 
Te BAAwy Kal cay BolAnta &vipa 
AapBdvew, brws ph dvatip jay 
5007 (Dioe. 13).—As to Ari- 
stotle’s daughter we know from 
Sext. Math. (i. 258), the Anon. 
Menag. and Suidas s.v. ’Ap., that 
after Nicanor she had two hus- 
bands, Procles of Sparta, and 
Metrodorus the physician; by 
the former she had two sons who 
were scholars under Theophras- 
tus, by the latter a son, Aristo- 
teles, who was commended (being 
then probably young) by Theo- 
phrastus to his friends in his 
will, Nicomachus was brought 
up hy Theophrastus, but died in 
youth (uetparfoxos) in battle (Ari- 
stocl. ap. Eus. xv. 2, 10; Dioa. 
v. 29; SUIDAS s. v. Oedgpp. and 
Nixéy., confirmed hy the terms of 
Theophrastus’ will, avud D1oe. v. 
51). The six hooks of Hthics and 
the work on his father’s Physics, 
ascribed to him hy Suidas, are 
therefore very doubtful. 


1 This date is given by APOL- ' 


LOD. ap. Dioc. 10, and Dionys. 


ut supra. The Schol. in Arist. 23 
b, 47, says Aristotle was at Alex- 
ander'’s Court at Plato’s death, but 
this is obviously wrong. : 

2 Cf. GHIER, Alexander und 
Arist. (Halle, 1856). 

® Diog. says fifteen, which 
must he an oversight, for Apol- 
lodorus cannot be wrong in such 
a date (cf. STAR, p. 85). 

as Alew.c.v.; QUINTIL. 
i. 1, 9. 

5 Stahr (p. 84, 105, A. 2) is 
not averse to the view that Ari- 
stotle first went hack from Myti- 
lene to Athens, but none of our 
biographers know anything of 
it. On the contrary, DIONYS., ut 
supra, expressly says he went 
from Mytilene to Philip. Ari- 
stotle in a fragment of a letter 
ap. DemMETR. De Eloc. 29, 154, 
says: eye éx wey "Adnvav eis Srd- 
yetipa FAGoy bid Toy Baotdda Ty 
péyay ex Bt Brayelpwr eis ’APhvas 
bua tov xemava Tov peyay, but 
this jocular expression, even if 
the letter is genuine, proves no- 
thing, as it is clearly meant, not 
as an exact historical statement, 
but as a rhetorical antithesis 
hetween the termini of his jour- 
neys, leaving out the interme- 
diate points, 

6 According to a well-known 
story, Philip had told Aristotle, 
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without information as to the kind of education he gave 
the young and ambitious prince, and the influence he 
had upon him.! But weshould be forced to assume that 


before Alexander’s birth, that he 
hoped he would make a great 
man of him (v. the letter ap. GELL. 
ix. 3), but the letter is certainly 
spurious, for Philip could not 
have written in these extrava- 
gant terms to a young man of 
27, who had had no chance 
to distinguish himself; and, 
again, if he had destined him 
to be his son's instructor from 
hirth, he would have brought 
him to Macedonia before Ol. 
109, 2. But the prince, who 
was deeply interested in science 
and art, and no doubt well in- 
formed of what was going on in 
Athens, may have taken notice 
of Aristotle after he had hecome 
one of the most distinguished of 
Plato’s school, though little 
weight attaches to Cicero’s state- 
ment to that effect (De Orat. 
iii. 36, 141). It is also possible 
that through his father, Aristotle 
had relations with the Mace- 
donian court, and he may him- 
self, as Stahr (p. 33) suggests, 
have been acquainted in his 
youth with Philip, who was the 
youngest son of Amyntas and 
about his own age. 

1 There was a work, or per- 
haps a section of a larger work, 
‘ On the Education of Alexander,’ 
by the Macedonian historian 
Marsyas (SUID. s. v. Mapo.; cf. 
MULLER, Script. Alex. M.40, and 
GuigR, Alex. Hist. Script. 320 
sq.). Onesicritus had treated of 
it also in a chapter of his Me- 
morabilia (GEIER, ibid. 77; Diog. 
vi. 84). Yet the accounts we have 
of it are very scanty, and it is 


not certain that any are trust- 
worthy. Plutarch (Ale. c. 7 
sq.) praises Alexander’s thirst 
for knowledge, his delight | in 
books and learned conversation, 
and his passion for the poets and 
historians of his people. He as- 
sumes that he was instructed by 
Aristotle, not only in ethics and 
politics, but in the deeper secrets 
of his system, basing this on the 
well-known letter (q.v. ap. GELL. 
xx, 5, quoting Andronicus, and ap. 
SumpL., Phys. 2 b), in which 
Alexander chides Aristotle for 
publishing his acroamatic doc- 
trines, and Aristotle replies that 
those who had not heard them 
would not understand them. 
Plutarch also connects Alexander's 
fancy for medicine, which he 
sometimes tried personally on 
his friends, with Aristotle’s 
teaching. These are, however, 
more or less probable guesses, 
and what appears most impor- 
tant is least trustworthy, for the 
letters turn on the theory of an 
acroamatic and esoteric teaching 
confined to a few, as to the in- 
correctness of which v.p. 112, inf. 
We hear of two books which 
Aristotle addressed to his pupil, 
Tlep) BaotAclas, and “tmép’Arolxwy, 
d.g.v.p.60,n. 1 inf. Plut. (Alea. 8) 
says Aristotle revised the text of 
the Iliad for Alexander. As fellow- 
pupils of Alexander are named 
Marsyas (SUID. Mapc.), Calli. 
sthenes (JUSTIN. xii. 6; cf. PLUT. 
Alew, 55; Diog. v.4; ARRIAN. 
iv. 10; but vide Geter, Alex. 
Script. 192 sq.), and perhaps 
Cassander (PLUT. Alex. 74). At 
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that influence was important and beneficial, even if we 
had less distinct testimony as to the respect of the great 
pupil for his teacher, and as to the love of learning 
which the philosopher imparted to the king.! Alexander 
was not only the invincible conqueror, but also a far- 
seeing ruler, ripe beyond his years. He was ambitious 
to establish the supremacy, not of Grecian arms only, 
but also of the Hellenic culture. He withstood for 
years the greatest temptations to overweening pride to 
which any man could be exposed. In spite of his later 
errors, he still stands far above all other world-con- 
querors in nobility of spirit, in purity of morals, in love 
of humanity, and in personal culture. And for all this 
the world has in no small degree to thank the tutor who 
formed his apt intelligence by scientific training and 
fortified by sound principles his natural instinct for all 
that was great and noble.” Aristotle himself appears to 
have made a kindly use of the influence which his 
position gave him, for we hear that he interceded with 
the king for individuals and even for whole cities.? 


the same time Alexander met 
Theodectes (PuuT. Alex. 17), 
and probably also Theophrastus 
(d. q. vide AAuIAN. V. H. iv. 19). 
Diog. v. 39, but cf. 52. The 
fabulous stories as to Alexander’s 
youth, preserved by the pseudo- 
Callisthenes, may be ignored. 

1 Pur. Alea. 8: ’AptororéAn 
be BavpdCeoy éy apxti ral dyarav obx 
Array, as aids EAeye, ToD marpbs, 
ds 80 éxeivoy piv Cav, 81 ToDTov BE 
Karas Cor, Borepov dé bmowrdrepoy 
trxev [v. infra], obx bore moot 
tt Kandy, GAA’ al pidodppootvar Td 
ohoipdy éxcivo nal orepetinby obi 
Zxovea: mpds adrov &AAoTpidrnTos 


eyévovro Texunpiov. 6 wévror mpds 
pirocodiay éumepunws nal ouvte- 
Spaypévos am’ apxiis abrge CAAos 
nat wé80s od éteppin ris Wuxijs, 
as his relation to Anaxarchus, 
Xenocrates, and the Indian pbi- 
losophers Dandamis and Kalanus 
showed (notwithstanding THr- 
MIST. Or, viii. 106, D.). 

? That he did not act in prac- 
tice on Aristotelian principles 
(Puut. Virt. Alex. i. 6, p. 329; 
ef. STAHR, p. 99, 2; DROYSEN, 
Gesch. d. Hellen. i. b, 12 sq.) 
proves nothing to the contrary. 

8 Ps. Amm. 46, V. Mare. 4, 
Amm, lat. 13, ULIAN, V. H. xii.54. 
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Of the latter we are told that Stagira (whose refounda- 
tion he procured from Philip'), Hresus,” and Athens,* 
had at different times to thank him for his advocacy. 
When Alexander, at the age of sixteen, was appointed 
Regent by his father,‘ Aristotle’s teaching must naturally 
have come to an end. It cannot afterwards have been 
resumed in any regular way, for in the immediately 
following years the precocious prince took a most active 


1 So Puur. Alew.c. 7, cf. Adv. 
Col. 33, 3, p. 1126, and Dio. 
Curysost. Or.2 fin, Or. 47,224 BR. 
On the other hand, Dioe. 4, Ps. 
Ammon. 47, V. Mare. 4, Ammon. 
Latin. 18, Pun. H. Nat. vii. 29, 
109, Awan. V. H. iii. 17, xii. 64, 
VALER. Max. v. 6, ascribe the re- 
storation of Stagira to Alexander. 
Plutarch, however, seems on the 
whole better informed, and is 
confirmed by the expressions of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus them- 
selves; cf. p.25,n. 2, infra. Plut. 
(Adv, Col. 32, 9) and Diog. (4) say 
that Aristotle also framed laws 
for the restored city, which is 
hardly credible. D1IoN (Or. 47) re- 
lates that he had to contend with 
great difficulties intherestoration, 
of which he complains ina letter, 
which may or may not be genuine, 
His work did not last long, for 
Dion (ébid.) and Strabo (vii. fr. 35) 
describe Stagira as uninhabited : 
that it succeeded for the time is 
clear from p.25,n.2, & p.37,n.3&4, 

2 A doubtful story in Ps. Amm. 
p. 47, and in V. Mare. and 
Ammon. Latin. represents Ari- 
stotle as saving Eresus from de- 
struction by Alexander. 

3 VV. Mare. 4 and Ammon. 
Latin. (13) refer to the service 
that Aristotle did the Athenians 
in his letter to Philip, and add 


that a monument was erected to 
him in consequence on the Acro- 
polis. The story may be snspected 
of resting on a spurious letter; 
yet Diog. (6) also says: pyol 5é 
nad "Epuimmos ev rots Blows, S71 mpeo- 
Betovros airod mpds bliAurmoy bmtp 
"Abnvalwy oxodrdpxns éeyévero Tijs 
éy ’Axadnula oxoATs Revoxparns: 
2rddvra 5h abtoy Kal Seardpevoy 
bn’ BAA@ Thy oxoAhy ErAgo Ou Tepl- 
marov Tov év Auxely. This cannot 
be trueasstated, forat Speusippus’ 
death, 339 B.c., Aristotle had 
long been Alexander’s tutor, and 
at that date there could he no 
question of embassies to Mace- 
donia. Stahr’s theory (p. 67, 72) 
of au embassy in Aristotle’s first 
residence at Athens is untenable. 
The story may relate to the two 
years hetween the hattle of Cha- 
ronea and Philip’s murder, when 
Aristotle, already influential at 
the Macedonian Court, might by 
his intercession have done some 
service to Athens which Hermip- 
pus could descrihe hy some such 
term as mpeofevey. The favour 
Alexander showed to the Athe- 
nians may have heen partly due to 
Aristotle’s influence (PLUT. Alex. 
c. 18, 16, 28, 60). 

‘01.110. 1, = 340 B.c.,the year of 
Philip's campaign against Byzan- 
tium. (Diop.xvi.77; PLut.Alew.9.) 
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part in his father’s decisive campaigns: though that 
circumstance ‘does not exclude the possibility of some 
continuance of their intellectual pursuits in the intervals 
of leisure! Aristotle seems at this time to have with- 
drawn to the city of his birth.? At an earlier period he 
and his pupil had already left Pella.* After Alexander 
ascended the throne, Aristotle must still have remained 
some time in the north. But with the beginning of 
the great war with Persia, the reasons that had bound 
him to Macedonia came to an end, and there was no 
longer anything to keep him away from that city, which 
offered at once the most congenial residence’ and the 


best field for his teaching work. 


1 During this period Aristotle 
might or might not be called 
Alexander’s tutor; which accounts 
probably for the different stories 
as to the length of his tutorship, 
given by Dionys. as eight years 
(his whole residence in Mace- 
donia), and by Justin (xii. 7) as 
five years, which is itself too long. 

2 That the last period before 
his return to Athens was spent in 
Stagira, where his family house 
was (cf. p. 3, n. 2), is assumed 
in the fragment quoted p. 21, 
n. 5, the gennineness of which 
is not beyond doubt. He must 
have treated Stagira as his home, 
since in his will (Dioa. 16) he 
orders the votive offering for 
Nicomachus to be erected there. 
His second wife was of Stagira 
(uv. p. 20, n. 3), and Theophrastus 
owned land in the city (Dioe. v. 
52), with which he shows himself 
to be well acquainted. Of. Hist. 
Plant. iii. 11, 1; iv. 16, 3. 

8 PLUT.(Alew. c.7) says heand 
Alexander lived at the Nymph- 


zum, near Mieza. Stahr (104) 
takes this to be near Stagira, but 
Geier (Alexander und Aristot. 
33) shows it to be S.W. of 
Pella, in Emathia. 

4 The fragment quoted p. 21, 
n. 5, says it was the Thracian 
winter that drove him from Sta- 
gira, but this could scarcely be 
the chief reason. 

5 The Ps. Ammon. 47, says Aris- 
totle was, after Speusippus’ death, 
called to Athens by the Athenians, 
or, according to V. Mare. 5, by 
the Platonic school, the leadership 
of which he took over in common 
with Xenocrates (cf. p. 13, n. 3). 
The three recensions of this bio- 
graphy, however, contain at this 
point a chaos of fables. The 
Ps. Ammon. says Aristotle taught 
after this call in the Lyceum, had 
afterwards to fly to Chalcis, went 
thence again to Macedonia, ac- 
companied Alexander on his In- 
dian expedition, collected in his 
travels his 255 forms of govern- 
ment, returned after Alexander’s 
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He returned to Athens! in Olymp. 111. 2 (8.c. 335-4) 
thirteen years after Plato’s death. The time thus left 
for his work in that city was but twelve years,’ but 
what he accomplished in that short interval borders on 
the incredible. Even if we may assume that he had 
already in great part completed the preparatory work 
for his philosophy, and that the researches in natural 
philosophy and the historical collections which supplied 
the materials for his theoretic labours had perhaps been 
brought to some kind of conclusion before his return to 
Athens, it seems certain that almost all his systematic 


treatises belong entirely to 


death to his native town, and 
died there twenty-three years 
after Plato. The Latin. Ammon. 
(14, 17) and the Vita Marciana 
(5, 8) send him with Alexander to 
Persia collecting his 255 polities, 
and returning home after the war, 
and after all this they make him 
start teaching in the Lyceum, 
fly to Chaleis and die there, 
twenty-three years after Plato. 
The collection of polities in 
Alexander’s campaigns is noticed 
also by AMMON. Categ. 5, b; 
Davin, Schol. in An. 24, a, 34; 
Ps.-PORPH. ibid. 9, b, 26; Anon. 
ad Porph. apud Rose, Ar. pseud. 
393. To seek any grains of truth 
in this confusion would be lost 
time. 

1 APOLLOD. apud Diog. 10, 
and DIonyYs. ut sup., both agree in 
naming Ol. 111, 2, but do not 
indicate whether Aristotle came 
in the first or second half of the 
year, #.e. end of 335 or spring of 
334, For the latter it may be 
argued thatthe hostility of Athens 
to Alexander was only terminated 
and the Macedonian influence 


this last period of his life. 


restored after the destruction of 
Thebes in the summer of 335, 
and that Alexander did not start 
on his march into Asia till the 
spring of 334. For the other 
view the calculation of Dionys. 
(see next note) may be quoted, 
but it is probable that this is 
merely his own deduction from 
the years given by Apollod.— 
Ol. 111, 2, for the arrival in 
Athens; Ol. 114, 3, for his death; 
therefore, Ol. 114, 2, for the 
flight to Chalcis. 

? DIONYS. ut supra: éoxédAa- 
ev év Aunelp xpdvov ery Sddera- 
To 8 TpiwKaserdr, werd Thy 
"AAckdvbpou rereurhv, em) Kedioo- 
Sdpov Epxovros, drdpas eis XaAnlda 
véow TeAcurg, As Alexander died 
June 323, and Aristotle in autumn 
322 (cf. p. 37), this reckoning 
will be exact if Aristotle came 
to Athens in the autumn of 335 
and left in the autumn of 323. 
It would also coincide if Aristotle 
went to Athens in spring 334 and 
to Chaleis in summer 322, which, 
however, is otherwise unlikely, 
as is shown at p. 86, n.1, infra. 
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Parallel with this comprehensive and strenuous labour 
as a writer went on his work as a teacher, since he now 
at last began to compete with his great master on a 
fosting of equality as the founder of a new school. The 
open spaces of the Lyceum were the resort that he chose 
for his hearers! He was wont to converse with his 
scholars as he walked up and down in that gymnasium 
between the rows of trees; and from this custom his 
school derived the name of the ‘ Peripatetics.’? For a 
more numerous audience, however, he would naturally 
have to adopt a different form of teaching.? Therefore, 


1 It was @ gymnasium con- 
nected with a temple of Apollo 
Lykeios, and lay in one of the 
suburbs (cf. SuIp. HARPOCRA- 
TION, and Schol. in Aristoph. Pac. 
v. 352. 

? HEEMIPPUS ap. Dioc. 2, 
etc.; Cio. Acad. i. 4, 17; GELL. 
N. A, xx. 5, 5; Diog. i. 17; 
GALEN. H. phil. c. 3; PHILOP. 
in q.v. Schol. in Ar. ti. b, 23 (cf. 
im Categ. Schol. 35, a, 41 sq.; 
AMMON, in g. v. Porph. 25, 6; 
DAVID, in Categ. 23, b, 42 sq., 
and p.13,n.3 supra) ; with DAVID, 
Schol. in Ar. 20, b, 16; SIMPL. 
in Categ. 1 jin. That this deriva- 
tion is correct rather than the 
opposite view of Suidas (s. v. 
*Ap. and Swxparys) aud Hesych., 
which derives the name from 
the Mepfraros of the Lyceum as 
the meeting-place of the school 
is proved, first, by the form of 
the word, which can be derived 
only from the verb, and also by 
the fact that the word Meplraros 
in the earliest times was not 
confined to the Aristotelians (v. 
p. 13, n.3); though later it was 


so limited, and they were called 
of éx (or amd) rod wepemarov (or 
of éx Tév wepindtwy, STRABO, xiii. 
1,54), as the other schools were 
called of awd ris ’Axadnulas, or 
of amd THs oTods (v. SEXT, Pyrth. 
iii, 181; Math. vii. 331, 369; 
xi. 45, etc.). 

3 GELL. wt supra, says that 
Aristotle gave two kinds of in- 
struction: the exoteric and the 
acroamatic. The former related 
to Rhetoric, and the latter to 
‘Philosophia remotior’ (= Meta- 
physics) with Physics and Dia- 
lectic. The acroamatic instruc- 
tion, which was intended only 
for those who were tried and 
well prepared, occupied the morn- 
ing; the exoteric lectures, to 
which the public was admitted, 
the afternoon (cf. QUINTIL. iii. 1, 
14, pomeridianis scholis Ar. 
precipere artem oratoriam caepit j. 
The former was called the éw- 
Owés, the latter the SeaAwds rept- 
maros: utrogue enim tempore am- 
bulans disscrebat. It is impos- 
sible, however, to address a large 
audience walking; therefore 
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as had already happened more or less with Plato, the 
Socratic fashion of the dialogue had to give place to that 
of a continuous lecture, whenever he was dealing either 
with a large number of scholars or with subjects in which 
there was something essentially new in form and matter 
to be explained or some inquiry to be carried through 
with scientific accuracy of detail! On the other hand, 
wherever these difficulties did not arise, he did no doubt 
retain the habit of philosophic dialogue with his friends 
as an alternative method.? In addition to his philo- 
sophical teaching he appears also to have revived his 
earlier school of Rhetoric,’ in connection with which 
there were exercises in oratory.‘ It is this, and not 


Diog. (3) is doubtless more cor- 
rect, éwe:d} 5¢ mAclous éyévovro 
H5n ad exdOiorer. 

1 Such lectures must be meant 
when ARISTOX. (Harm. elem. p. 
30) says that Aristotle in his 
teaching indicated the objects 
and method of his inquiry before 
giving the development of indi- 
vidual points. It is, as will be 
seen, probable as to many of the 
Aristotelian writings that they 
were either made up from notes 
of lectures, or intended as pre- 
*paratory notes for lectures; and 
at the end of the Zopica Aristotle 
directly addresses his audience 
(Soph. Hl. 34 fin.). 

2 This appears partly from 
the nature of the case, since 
Aristotle had among his hearers 
ripe and notable men like Theo- 
phrastus; partly from the fact 
that at least in earlier years he 
used the form of dialogne even 
in his writings; partly from the 
fashion of peripatetic teaching, 
which supposes conversation : cf. 


Dio. iv, 10, speaking of Polemo: 
GAAG phy obBE KablCwv reye mpds 
Tas Oécets, pact, weprmaray Be eme- 
xelpet. The continuous lecture 
on a definite theme is expressed 
hy mpos @éow Aéyew: a more cur- 
sory treatment by émiyelpew (cf. 
following notes). 

* Diog. (3) is not a good 
witness, since what he appears 
to state of Aristotle’s later time 
seems to be taken from a source 
relating to the earlier period of 
contest with Isocrates (cf. p. 17, 
n.3). It is probable, how- 
ever, from Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
itself that in the oral philosophic 
teaching rhetoric was not for- 


_gotten, and GuLu., ut supra, 


Speaks expressly of rhetorical 
teaching in the Lyceum. 

; * Diog. 3: kal mpds dow cup. 
eyipvate robs pabnras dpa, a) pyro- 
pin@s érackdy, the Odors being 
a general topic, not a particular 
question (cf. Circ, Top. 21, 79, 
Hp. ad Att. ix. 4; QuinTt. tii, 
5. 6. x. 5,11; and FREI, Quest, 
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apy popular lectures addressed to large audiences, that 
is referred to in the story that he received in the morn- 
ing a small and select circle only and in the afternoon 
everyone freely.! At the same time we must also 
think of the Aristotelian school as a society of friends 
having on many sides a common life. For friendship its 
founder, bred in the intimacy of Plato, always showed 
by word and act a tender and beautiful enthusiasm ; and 
we hear accordingly that, following the fashion of the 
Academy, he was wont to gather his scholars about 
him at common meals and that he introduced a plan of 
definite regulations for these meetings and for the whole 
of their common life.” 

It is said that the aid and appliances which Aristotle 
needed for his far-reaching labours were provided for 
him by the favour of the two Macedonian rulers, and 
especially by the princely generosity of Alexander.’ 


Prot. 150). Cre. Orat. 14, 46: 
In hae Ar. adolescentes, non ad 
philosophorum morem tenuiter 
disserendi, sed ad copiam rheto- 
rum in utramque partem, wt 
ornatius et uberius dict posset, 
ewercwit. Neither says whether 
the earlier or the later school of 
rhetoric is meant: probably both; 
cf. GELL. ibid. éiwrepuxd dice- 
bantur, que ad rhetoricas medi- 
tationes facultatemque argutia- 
rum civiliumgue rerum notitiam 
conducebant . . . illas vero exoteri- 
cas auditiones exercitiumque di- 
cendi. 

1 Cf. p. 27, n. 8, and GELL. 
ibid. 

2 ATHEN. (i. 3, v. 186 b, cf. 
186 e) says he wrote for their 
common meals yvéuot cvpmrorixol, 


which may refer, however, to the 
work mentioned p. 99, n. 1,infra; 
and Diog. (4) preserves a hint of 
his arrangement for the internal 
government of the school hy offi- 
cers changing every ten days. Cf. 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 839, n. 1. 

3 According to AiLIANn (V. H. 
iv. 19), Philip gave him ample 
means to pursue his investiga- 
tions, wAodroy dvevdeq, especially 
in Natural History ; ATHEN. (ix. 
398) speaks of Alexander de- 
voting 800 talents to that work; 
and PLIN. (H. Nat. viii. 16, 44) 
says Alex. placed mnnder his 
orders all the hunters, fishers, 
and fowlers of the kingdom, and 
all overseers of the royal forests, 
ponds, and live stock, numbering 
many thousands. Pliny’s story, 
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However exaggerated the stories of the ancient writers 
on this subject may seem to be, and however wealthy 
we may fairly suppose Aristotle himself to have been by 
inheritance,!/it is yet clear that the vast scope of his 
researches forces us to infer that he possessed advantages 
which he probably could not have commanded but for 
such kingly assistance. The deep and wide acquaintance 
with the writings of his people which his own works? 
disclose to us could hardly be possible without the 
possession of books; and on this head we are expressly 
told that he was the first who accumulated a great 
library.2 Such works, again, as the Politeiai and the 
collection of foreign laws could not be produced without 
laborious and no doubt costly investigations. The books 
on Natural History especially and the kindred treatises 
presuppose researches such as no one could have brought 
to completion unless he had at his disposal or could set 
in action something more than the resources of a private 
individual. It was therefore a happy circumstance that 
the man whose grasp of mind and rare powers of ob- 


however, is disproved (v. BRAN- 
DIs, p. 117 sq., and HUMBOLDT, 
Kosm. ii. 191, 427) by the fact 
that with a few exceptions, such 
as elephants, Aristotle shows no 
knowledge of things which would 
be discovered in Alexander’s ex- 
pedition. 

1 His will proves nothing as 
to his earlier years, but apart 
from the calumnies of his oppo- 
nents, as to his pride and love 
of display, all we know of his 
way of life, his choice of resi- 
dence, his mairiage, and the 
means necessary for his extensive 


studies, implies that he was not 
hampered by poverty. As to the 
worthlessness of the tales of 
Epicurus and Timeus, cf, p. 9, 
n. 1 and 3. 

2 Besides the extant works, 
we know of others concerning 
Rhetoric, Poetry, and the History 
of Philosophy. 

> STRABO, xiii, 1, 54, p. 608 : 
apGros Gv Topey Cuvayayoy BiBAla 
eal Biddzas tobs ev Abybary Bact 
Adas BiBALobjnns oivratw, Of, 
ATHEN. i. 3,a. GELL. (iii. 17, 3) 
saysAristotle paid three Attic ta- 
lents for the works of Speusippus. 
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servation marked him as the ablest founder of empirical 
science and of systematic learning, should have been so 
favoured by fortune that the needful equipment for his 
great calling was not denied him. 

In the last years of Aristotle’s life the good relations 
between him and his great pupil were disturbed.’ The 
philosopher may well have taken offence at many of the 
things which Alexander did in the intoxication of suc- 
cess, at many measures which he found necessary for 
the consolidation of his conquests, but which were re- 
pugnant to the Hellenic traditions and to the self-respect 
of independent Greeks, and at the harsh‘and passionate 
excess into which the young conqueror was betrayed 
when he was surrounded by flatterers, embittered by 
personal opposition and made suspicious by treachery. 
There would be no lack of tale-bearers to carry gossip 
true and false to the king, for the learned and philosophic 
members of his Court were plotting in their personal 
jealousies* to oust each other, and even the courtiers and 
generals doubtless sought to use the scientific proclivities 
of the prince as points in the game of their ambitions. 
As the king’s relations with Antipater grew more un- 
friendly, it seems he was prejudiced against Aristotle‘ 
also, because of the close relations between the philo- 
sopher and the general.’ But the severest blow to the 


' Cf. p. 23, u.1, supra. The 
exchange of letters which is 
cited as a proof of their friend- 
ship is unreliable, because we do 
not know how much is genuine 

2 Plutarch (cf. p. 23, n. 2, 
supra) says Aristotle was dis- 
satisfied with Alexander’s whole 
political idea of the fusion of 
the Greeks and Orientals, 


3 For examples vy. PLuT. Alea. 
c. 62, 53, ARRIAN, iv 9-11. 

4 Cf. Puur. ibid. 74 (though 
that is after the death of Calli- 
sthenes); as to Antipater, cf. 
Puut. Alew. 39, 49; ARRIAN, vii. 
12; Curt. x. 81; Dropor, xvii 
118. 

5 This friendship is proved 
from the fact that Antipater’s 
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king’s attachment to his tutor came through the action 
of Callisthenes.! The stiff-necked opposition of that 
philosopher to the new Oriental fashions of the Court; 
the bitter and reckless tone of his diatribes against 
them; the pointed way in which he vaunted his inde- 
pendence and drew upon himself the eyes of all the 
malcontents of the army ; the importance he assumed to 
himself as Alexander’s historian, and the arrogant airs 
he gave himself accordingly, had long caused the king 
to look on him with anger and mistrust. This made it 
the easier for his enemies to persuade the king of his 
complicity in the conspiracy of the nobles which had 
placed Alexander’s life in the gravest danger, and 
Callisthenes lost his life ? with the conspirators, though 
he was doubtless innocent of their treacherous design. 
In the heat of his anger the king’s suspicions turned 
against Aristotle? also, for he had brought up Calli- 


son, Cassander, was a pupil of 
Aristotle (PLUT. Alex. 74), by the 
letters of Aristotle to Antipater 
(Aristocl. apud Eus. Pr. Hv. xv. 
2,9; Dioe.27; DEMETR. Loc. 
225; AUIAN, V. H. xiv. 1), and 
especially by the fact that Anti- 
pater is named as chief executor 
in Aristotle’s will, avud DioG. 11. 
The false story of his complicity 
in Alexander’s death is based 
on this circumstance (v. in- 
fra). 

1 As to Callisthenes, see 
Puut. Alex. 53-55; Sto. rep. 20, 
6. p. 1043, Qu. conv. 1.6. p. 623; 
ARRIAN, iv. 10-14; Curt. viii. 
18sq.; CHARES apud ATHEN, x. 
434 d; THEOPHRAST. ap. CIC. 
Tuse. iii. 10, 21; SpeyEca, Nat. 


Qu. vi. 23, 2; and of modern 
writers, STAHR, Arist. i. 121 sq. ; 
DROYSEN, Gesch. Alex. ii. 88 
sq.; GROTE, Hist. of Greece, xii. 
290 sq., etc. 

2 It is highly improbable he 
was. an accomplice, though we 
cannot say how far he was to 
blame for exciting by reckless 
talk his younger friends. 

5 Alex. writes to Antipater 
(PLUT. Alex. 55): of wey maides 
brd Tay Maxeddévev karedcho @noay: 
tov 3& copiorhy [Callisth.] eye 
koAdow kal Tubs exmépbavras abby 
kal robs brodexopuevous Tats wéAcct 
Tous euol émBouactoytas. Accord- 
ing to Chares (ap. PLUT. ibid.), 
he had at first intended to try 
Callisthenes in Aristotle’s pres- 
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sthenes as a kinsman and had afterwards recommended 
him to the King,' though, no doubt, he also warned the 
reckless young man against imprudence.? The suspicion 
however led to nothing worse than a notable coolness 
in his relations with Alexander.* / A story to the effect, 
that Aristotle was concerned with Antipater in the 
alleged poisoning of Alexander was connected with the 
death of Callisthenes,* but the completely groundless 


nature of the charge has long ago been aba So far 


indeed was Aristotle from having any cause t 


desire 


his princely pupil’s death that that event in reality 
brought serious dangers upon himself. 


ence. The statement of Dio. 
Chrys. (Or. 64, p. 338) that AJex- 
ander meant to kill Aristotle and 
Antipater is merely a rhetorical 
exaggeration. 

1 PLurt. ibid.; ARRIAN, iv. 10, 
1; Diog. 4; SUID. Kadaro@. 

2 Diog. tbid.; VALER. MAX. 
vii. 2; Puut. Alem. 54. 

3 Plutarch says this expressly 
(cf. p. 23, n.1, supra), and the 
story in Diog. 10, that Alexander, 
to mortify his teacher, took 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus and 
Xenocrates into favour, would 
not prove the contrary even if it 
were more credible; but it is 
unworthy of both Alexander and 
Aristotle. Plutarch, édid., on the 
contrary, sees in the king’s kind- 
ness to Xenocrates, a consequence 
of Aristotle’s teaching. Philop- 
onus (apud ARIST. Meteorol. ed. 
Ideler, i. 142) cites a reputed 
letter of Alexander to Aristotle 
from India, which proves nothing. 

4 The earliest witness to this 
story is a certain Hagnothemis 
(apud PuuT. Alea. 77) who is said 
to have heard it from King Anti- 
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gonus I. Arrian (vii. 27) and 
Pliny (4. Nat, xxx. 16) mention 
it, but, like Plutarch, treat it 
as an invention. Xiphilinus 
(Ixxvii. 7, p. 1293) says the Em- 
peror Caracalla deprived the 
Peripatetics in Alexandria of 
their privileges on account of 
the alleged guilt of Aristotle. 

5 The disproof of the charge (cf. 
STawR, Ar. i. 136 sq. and Droy- 
sEN, Gesch. d. Hellen. i. 705 sq,) 
rests, apart from its moral im- 
possibility, on these grounds: 
(a) Plut. ibid. shows expressly 
that the suspicion of poisoning 
first arose six years after Alex- 
ander’s death, whenit afforded the 
passionate Olympias « welcome 
pretext to slake her hatred 
agains Antipater’s family, and 
to excite public opinion against 
Cassander who was said to have 
administered the poison; (d) 
equal suspicion attaches to the 
testimony of Antigonus, which 
must belong to the time when he 
was at enmity with Cassander, 
though we do not know whether 
he made any charge against 
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For the unexpected news of the sudden death of 
the dreaded conqueror called out in Athens a wild 
excitement against the Macedonian rule, which, as 
soon as the news was fully confirmed, broke into 
open war. Athens put herself at the head of all who 
were willing to fight for the freedom of Greece, and 
before the Macedonian regent Antipater was fully pre- 
pared, he found himself beset by superior forces, which 
he only succeeded in mastering after a long and risky 
struggle in the Lamian War.! From the first this 
movement threatened, as was to be expected, the pro- 
minent members -of the Macedonian party. Aristotle 


Aristotle; (¢) it is significant 
that the bitterest opponents of 
Aristotle, to whom no calumny 
is amiss, such as Epicurus, Ti- 
mzus, Demochares, Lyco, etc., 
know nothing of the charge; 
(d) almost all who speak of 
Alexander's poisoning preserve the 
story (which was clearly connected 
with the first publication of the 
rumourand was well fitted to catch 
the popular fancy) thatit was ac- 
complished by water from the 
Nonacrian spring—i.e. the Styx— 
a proof that we are not dealing 
with history; (e¢) the accounts 
Arrian and Plutarch give us 
from the court chronicles as to 
the course of Alexander’s illness 
do not in any way suggest poison; 
Ff) if Aristotle’s motive was the 
fate of Callisthenes, that could 
hardly have caused in him a 
hatred that would lead six years 
later to murder, nor could he, 
after so long a time, have had 
any fear as to his own safety; 
(g) it is probable that Aristotle's 
own adopted son was in Alex- 


ander’s service, and intrusted 
with important missions (cf. p. 5, 
u. 7, supra); (h) finally, the 
rumour of Alexander’s poisoning 
is refuted by the movement of 
events afterwards. Alexander's 
death was the signal for an out- 
break in Greece, which in the 
Lamian war brought Antipater 
himself to great straits. Any- 
one acquainted with the politics 
of the day would clearly foresee 
such a result. If Antipater were 
not as much taken hy surprise as 
everyone else was by the king’s 
death, he would have made pre- 
parations either to stem or to 
head the rising. If he had been 
known as the author of that 
which the Greeks acclaimed as 
the beginning of freedom, they: 
would not have begun their revolt 
hy attacking him ; and if any part 
in it had been attributed to 
Aristotle, he would not have had 
to fly from Athens. 

' For details, see DRoysEn, 
Gesch. d. Hellen. i, 59 sq. 
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may not have played a political réle;! but, in any case, 
his relation as tutor to Alexander and his friendship 
with Antipater were so well known, his own name was 
so famous, and his personal enemies, no doubt, so many, 
that he could not escape attack. The charge brought 
against him of offences against the established religion 
—in itself baseless enough—must have been simply 
a pretext for wreaking political and personal ven- 


geance.” 
the rising storm.’ 


1 According to Aristocl. ap. 
Eus. Pr. Hv. xv. 2,3, Demochares 
(doubtless Demosthenes’ nephew, 
de quo of. Cic. Brut. 83, 286: De 
Orat. ii. 23,95; SmNECA, De Ira, 
iii. 23, 2; PLuT. Demosth. 30; 
Vit. X Orat. viii. 53, p. 847, and 
Surpas) had alleged that letters 
of Aristotle’s had been found 
which were hostile tu Athens; 
that he had betrayed Stagira to 
the Macedonians, and that after 
the destruction of Olynthus he 
had betrayed to Philip the richest 
citizens of that city. As the last 
two are impossible, the first is 
probably untrue, as Aristocles 
himself recognised. 

2 The charge was brought by 
Demophilus on the instigation 
of the Hierophant Eurymedon, 
related to the deification of 
Hermias, and alleged as proofs 
the poem noticed (p. 20, n. 3), 
and the alleged sacrifice (p. 20, 
n. 1): cf. ATHEN. xv. 696 a, 697 a; 
Dioe.5; ANON. MENAG., SUIDAS, 
and Hxesycu. Origen (ce. Celis. 
i. 65) suggests, out of his own 
fancy, Twa ddypara ris pirocoplas 
avrod & evduicay elvar aoeBH of 
"AOnvaio:. The weakness of the 
charge proves that it was only 


But Aristotle found it best to retire before 
He escaped to Chalcis in Eu- 


a blind, although perhaps the 
Hierophant may have hated 
the philosopher’s liberalism. An 
honest charge of atheism in the 
Athens of that day was hardly 
possible, althongh the mass of 
the people could still be moved 
by it. Grote (18 sq.) shows how 
in this connection the Athenians 
would be impressed by the story 
that Aristotle had given heroic 
honours to an ennuch who was 
first a slave and then a tyrant. 
Grote also notices (p. 14) how 
mortifying the mission of Aris- 
totle’s adopted son was for Hellenic 
pride (v. p. 5, n. 7). The further 
suggestion of Grote (p. 37. cf. 
GRANT, p. 24) that the enmity of 
the school of Isocrates had to do 
with the prosecution of Aristotle 
may be true, but the fact tbat 
Demophilus was a son of Ephorus, 
and that the latter, and perhaps 
both, belonged to that school is 
not sufficient proof. We have 
still less ground to accuse the 
Academic school of having any 
share in it. 

3 His remarks that ‘he would 
not give the Athenians a second 
chance of sinning against philo- 
sophy,’ and that ‘ Athens was the 
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boea,! where he had a country house, to which he had 
sometimes retired before,? and his enemies could only 
inflict on him unimportant insults. To Theophrastus * 
he gave over his teaching work at the Lyceum, a8 4 


substitute during his absence. 


place spoken of by Homer where 
byxvn en’ byxvn ynpdoKe, ciKov 
& én cig, in allusion to the 
sycophants, are quoted by D10G.9; 
AGLIAN, iii.36; ORIGEN, ut supra; 
EvustatH. in Odyss. H 120, 
p.1573; AMMON. p. 48; V. Mare. 
8; Ammon. Latin. 17, the last 
mentioned placing them in a 
letter to Antipater. FAVORINUS, 
apud Di0g. 9, says the Homeric 
lineoccurredina written Apologia, 
which is known also to the Anon. 
Menag. and to ATHEN. xv. 697 a, 
both of whom doubt its genuine- 
ness. One does not see why 
Aristotle, once in safety, should 
write a useless defence. It wasno 
douht a rhetorical exercise in imi- 
tation of the Socratic Apologia (cf. 
the fragment given by Athenzeus 
with PLAT. Apol. 26 D sq.). 

1 Apollodor. apud DioG. 10 is 
made to say that this was in 
Ol. 114, 3, ze. in the latter half 
of 322 B.c. This is improb- 
able, for Strabo (x. 1, 11) and 
Heraclides ap. Diog. x. 1 speak 
as if he lived a considerable time 
in Chalcis ; and besides it is more 
likely that the attack on Aristotle 
happened in the first uprising 
against the Macedonian party 
than that it was begun after 
Antipater’s decisive victories in 
Thessaly, and that Aristotle fled 
in good time instead of waiting 
through the whole of the Lamian 
war. Probably, therefore, he left 
Athens late in the summer of 
323, and Apollodorus only said 


But it was not given 


what we tind in Dionys. Zp. 
ad Amm. i. 5, that Aristotle 
died in Ol. 114, 3, having fled to 
Chalcis. It is not possible to 
assume (with STAHR, i. 147) an 
earlier emigration of Aristotle to 
Chalcis, on the authority of the 
statement of MHeraclides that 
Aristotle was living in Chalcis 
when Epicurus came to Athens, 
rekeurhoayros 8° "AdeEdvdpou . . . 
pereAOely ["Emlicoupoy] eis Kodo- 
gaya. For Aristotle’s flight was 
due only to the danger that 
threatened him at Athens, which 
arose only on Alexander’s un- 
expected death; and he cannot 
therefore have gone to Chalcis 
before the news reached Athens, 
in the middle of 328. Either 
Heraclides or Diogenes must be 
inexact. The Pseudo-Ammonius 
(cf. p. 25, n. 5 supra) and David 
(Schol. in Ar. 26 b. 26) assign im- 
possible dates. 

? Cf. Srrazo, x. 1, 11, p. 
448. 
8 In a fragment of a letter to 
Antipater probably of this time 
(ap. ALIAN, V. H. xiv. 1, cf. p. 
44, n. 4 infra) Aristotle makes 
mention ray é AcAgois Wnic- 
Gévray por nat dv abrypnuae viv. 
What this was—whether a monu- 
ment, proédria, or other honorary 
privilege—we do not know. Ifit , 
was given him by Athens, it may 
be connected with the services 
noticed p. 24, n. 3, supra. 

* Diog. v. 86 and following 
lines, SUID. s. . Oedqp. 
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retirement long. In the 


following year, that is, in the summer of 322 B.c.!, he 
succumbed toa disease from which he had long snffered.? 
So it chanced that of his two great contempora- 
ries he survived Alexander by less than a year, and 
predeceased Demosthenes only by a short interval. His 
body is said to have been taken to Stagira.3 His last 
will is preserved to us,‘ and itis a monument of his 


1 Apollod. ap. Diog. 10, V. 
Mare. 3, Ammon. Latin. 12, 
and Dion. Zp. ad Amm.i.65, give 
Ol. 114, 3 as the year. It was 
about the time of Demosthenes’ 
death (APOLLOD. ibid.), but a 
little earlier (GELL. WV. A. xvii. 
21, 35). As that date is given 
hy PLutT. (Dem. 30) as the 16th 
of Pyanepsion Ol. 114, 3 = Oct. 14, 
322, Aristotle must have died he- 
tween July and Sept. of that year. 

2 That he died hy illness is 
stated by Apollod. and Dionys. 
ut supra; cf. GELL, xiii. 5, 1. 
Censorin. (Di. Wat. 14, 16) adds: 
hune ferunt naturalem stomachi 
infirmitatem ercbrasque morbidi 
corporis offensiones adeo virtute 
animi diu sustentasse, ut magis 
mirum sit ad annos sexaginta tres 
eum vitam protulisse, quam ultra 
non pertulisse. The statement 
of Eumelus ap. Dioe. 6 (de guo 
v. p. 2, n. 2, p. 6, n. 3 supra) fol- 
lowed ‘hy the Anon. Menag. and 
Suidas, that he poisoned himself 
with hemlock, or (as Hesych. has 
it) that he was condemned to 
drink hemlock, is probahly a con- 
fusion with the death of Demo- 
sthenes or of Socrates. It cannot 
he historic, because the hest 
evidence is against it, hecause it 
is contrary to Aristotle’s own 
principles (#th. NW. ii. 11, 1116a, 


12, v. 15 énit., ix. 4, 1166 h, 11), 
and hecause it does not fit the 
circumstances, for in Euhcea he 
wasinnodanger. The tale found 
only in ALIAS CRETENSIS, p. 
607 D) that he threw himself into 
the Euripus because he could not 
discover the causes of his visions, 
and the variant of the same in 
JUSTIN. cohort. 36, GREG. Naz. 
Or. iv. 112, or PRocor. De Beilo 
Goth. iv. 579, that his fruitless 
meditations on a vision wore him 
out with worry and fatigue, need 
no refutation, though Bayle (art. 
Aristotle, n.Z) thinks the latter a 
fitting end; cf. STAHR, i. 155. 

8 Related only by V. Mare. 
4 and Ammon. Latin. 13, and 
with the addition that an altar 
was built on his grave and the 
council meetings held there ; and 
that a festival (’AptororéAcia) was 
instituted and a month named 
after him. The evidence is not 
good; but as he was not only the 
most illustrious citizen but also 
the re-founder of Stagira (cf. Dio. 
Or. 47,224, who says that Aristotle 
alone had the fortune to he ris 
warpl8os oixiorhs) the story is not 
wholly improbable. 

4 Apud Dioa. 11 sq; pro- 
bahly (cf. v. 64) taken, like the 
wills of Theophrastus, Strato, 
and Lyco, from Aristo, a noted 
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faithful attachment and careful provision for all who 


were connected with him, including his slaves. 


Peripatetic circ. 200-250 (lege 
*Aplarwy 6 Keios), who will be 
mentioned in his place. Herm- 
ippus (circ. 200-220) cited the 
same record (». ATHEN. xiii. 
589 c¢.), which according to V. 
Mare. 8, and Ammon. Latin. li 
was also quoted by Andronicus 
and Ptolemzus for the catalogues 
of Aristotle’s writings, de g. infra. 
V. Mare. says Aristotle left a 
Sahn... } peperat rapa re *Av- 
BSpovinw nab Trovcualp werd [rar] 
awaK[ wv] Tey abrod ovyypayparov 
(Ammon. Satin. ‘cum volumi- 
nibus' suorum tractatuum ;’ cf. 
Hertz, Verl. Schr. d. Ar. 34). 
The external evidence for the 
will is therefore good; the more 
because it is likely that the wills 
of Aristotle aud his followers 
would be carefully preserved by 
the Peripatetic school (for which 
those of Theoph., Strato, and 
Lyco were a kind of foundation 
charter), and because Aristo was 
himself the immediate successor 
of Lyco. The document has also 
all internal signs of genuineness, 
and the objections which have 
been urged against it (cf. GRANT, 
26) prove little. It is objected 
that it mentions neither a house 
in Athens nor a library, both 
of which Aristotle possessed. A 
forger, however, would never 
have omitted the latter, which 
was the thing of chief interest 
for the school; but it is very pos- 
sible that Aristotle had already 
made arrangements about it, 
which did not require to he re- 
peated in the extant will, that 
being rather a set of directions 
to friends than, like the three 


Theo- 


others quoted, a regular disposi- 
tion of his whole property. Grant 
thinks it unlikely that Pythias 
was not yet marriageable or that 
Nicomachus was a lad; but this 
is not so. Why may not Ari- 
stotle’s wife Pythias, perhaps 
after the death of older children, 
have borne him a daughter ten 
years after their marriage? or 
why might Aristotle not have by 
a second wife, for whose remar- 
riage he provides, 4 son who 
would be a Jad when his ‘father 
was sixty-three? Besides, we 
know from other sources that the 
education of Nicomachus was 
taken over by Theophrastus. The 
naming of Antipater arouses 
in Grant a suspicion that the 
forger inserted him as a historic 
name; but it is clearly natural 
that Aristotle might appoint him 
in order to place the carrying 
out of his directions for the 
benefit of those depending on 
him under the protection of his 
powerful friend. And this is all 
that is meant when he is named 
first in the honorary position of 
énirporos mdyrwy, whereas the 
carrying out of the business 
provisions of the will is left to 
Theophrastus and the other ém- 
HeAnral. Objection is taken to 
the provisions for four statues of 
animals which Aristotle is said 
to have vowed to Zeus Soter 
and Athene the Preserver, for 
Nicanor's safety (Diog. 16), as 
being an imitation of the Socratic 
votive offering for Asclepios 
(Puat, Phed. 118, a). This, 
however, is far-fetched and the 
point is unimportant. Little as 
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phrastus he named as the chief of his school,! and to 
him he left the hest part of his inheritance, his books.? 

Weare but poorly informed as to the personal traits of 
Aristotle’s character. Excepting a few details as to his 
personal appearance,? almost the only statements we 
possess are the attacks of his enemies. Most of these 
charges have already been shown to be worthless—such 
as those concerning his relations with Plato, with 
Hermias, with his two wives, and with Alexander, his 
alleged misconduct in youth, and the political turpitude 


of his later years. What 


Aristotle believed in vows or in 
the mythic personalities of Zeus 
and Athene, yet it is quite 
natural that he should erect a 
monument of his love for his 
adopted son in their common 
home, Stagira (to which the 
statues were to be sent), in a 
fashion which accorded with 
Greek custom. He himself in 
Hthiesiv. 5 reckons votive monu- 
ments and offerings among the 
forms in which the virtue of 
peyadorpéreta shows itself. 

1 The pretty story as to the 
way in which he expressed his 
choice is well known (GELL. 
NV. A. xiii. 5, where ‘ Endemus’ 
must be substituted for ‘ Mene- 
demus’). It is quite credible, 
and not unlike Aristotle. 

2 STRABO, xiii. 1, 54, p. 608; 
PLUT. Sulla, c. 26; ATHEN. i. 3, a, 
with which cf. Dioe. v. 52. 

3 Dioc. 2 calls him icxvo- 
qxeA}s and pitpéuparos, and an 
abusive epigram in the Anthology 
(iii. 167, Jac.), which deserves no 
weight, ouixpds, padranpds, and 
mpoydorwp. We hear of a lisp in 
pronouncing R, to which the 
word tpavabs (ap. Dio. 2, ANON. 


remains of the stories told 


MENAG., SuID., PLut. Aud. Poet. 
8,p.26,and Adulat.9,p.53) refers. 
Pausanias (vi. 4,5) mentions « 
statue said to beof Aristotle; asto 
others, v. STABR, i. 161 sq, and as 
tothose extant, especially the life- 
size sitting statue in the Palazzo 
Spada at Rome, v. SCHUSTER, 
Erhalt. Portr. d. griech. Philos. 
Leipz. 1876, p. 16, where they 
are photographed. The sitting 
statue has a lean face, earnest 
and thoughtful, showing the 
lines of severe mental labour, 
and with a delicate, clear-cut 
profile. It impresses us with its 
life-like truth to nature, and the 
workmanship is so excellent that 
it may well be an original work 
dating from the time of Aristotle 
or his immediate successor. 
Directions are given in Theo- 
phrastus’ will (Dioc. v. 51) that 
the Mouvceioy begun by him should 
be finished: evra rhy ’Apioro- 


-réAous eixdva reOijvat eis 7d fepdy 


kalrdAoumd dvabhpara boa mpdrepov 
briipxev év rg icepp, which pro- 
bably is to be understood of a 
statue already erected. 

4 Ch p.8 sq.; 19, n. 4; 20, 
n. 1, 2; 33, n. 4; 35, n. 1, 5, 
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by his many enemies! has for the most part little 


probability? 


Nor do the accounts we have give us 


any right to lay to Aristotle's charge either a self- 


seeking sort of 


little-minded greed for fame.’ 


charges concerns chiefly 


Macedonian rulers. 


shrewdness, 


or a jealous and 
The first of these 
his relations with the 


The second refers to the criti- 


cisms he allows himself to make in writing of his 


cotemporaries and his forerunners. 


But it cannot be 


proved that he ever sought the favour of Philip and 


supra, Another calumny is Ter- 
tullian’s As. familiarem suwm 
Hermiam turpiter loco excedere 
Secit (Apologet. 46), which in the 
context can only mean he betrayed 
him, a tale so senseless and wicked 
that it required a Tertullian to 
invent it. The story of Philo of 
Byblos ap. SUID. Maaalp., as to 
immoral relations with the his- 
torian Palephatus of Abydos is 
equally baseless. 

1 THEMIST. Orat. xxili. 285 
talks of a otpards ddos of Ari- 
stotle’s calumniators. By him, 
Aristocl. (ap. Hus. xv. 2) and 
Diogenes (11, 16) the following 
are named: Epicurus, Timzus, 
Eubulides, Alexinus, Cephiso- 
dorus, Lyco, Theocritus of Chios, 
Demochares, and Diczarchus, 
within a generation of Aristotle. 

2 Such as the accusations to 
be found in ARISTOCL. and D104., 
ut supra; SUID. ’Apior.; ATHEN. 
vili, 342, xiii. 566; Puin. H. WN. 
xxxv. 16, 2; ALLAN, V. Z. iii. 
19; THEODORET, Cur. Gr. Aff. 
xii. 51, p. 173; Lucian, Dial. 
Mort. 13, 5, and Paras. 36; 
that Aristotle was a glutton, and 
for that reason went to the 


Macedonian Court and flattered 
Alexander, and that at his death 
75 (or even 300) dishes were 
found in his house: or that 
he was immoral in relation to 
Pythias and Herpyllis, and was 
also enamoured of Theodectes of 
Phaselis: and again that he was 
so effeminate that he bathed in 
warm oil (doubtless for medical 
reasons, cf. Diog. 16 and p. 37, 
n. 2, supra), and so miserly that 
he sold the oil afterwards: or 
that in his youth he was too 
fashionable for a philosopher 
(which, as he wasrich and brought 
up at Court, is possible): and 
that he was impudent and sneer- 
ing. If there were any facts 
underlying these stories, we may 
conclude from the character of 
the narrators that they were in 
any case trivial ; and we can see 
in the passages of Lucian and 
Theodoret and his quotation from 
Atticus how Aristotle’s own state- 
ments as to wealth and pleasure 
were twisted to support these 
suspicions. 
* Even Stahr (i. 173 s a 

too much Pegi ages 
charges. 
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Alexander by unworthy means,’ and it was not to be 
expected that he should applaud or imitate the follies 
of a Callisthenes. To-impute it to him as an offence, 
that he attached himself to the Macedonian party, is to 
apply to him an erroneous and inapplicable standard. 
By birth and training he was a Greek. But while all 
his personal ties attached him to the royal house to 
which he and his father owed so much, no one can say 
that the consideration of the general position of politics 
ought necessarily to have turned him against their 
policy. So satisfied was Plato of the untenable character 
of the existing political relations, that he had advocated 
sweeping changes. Plato’s follower could the less evade 
the same conviction, since he had a keener insight into 
men and things, and had clearly detected the con- 
ditions on which the vitality of States and forms of 
government depends. With his practical acumen he 
could not put his trust in the Platonic ideal of a State ; 
he was forced to seek the materials for a political re- 
construction from among the political relations as they 
were and the powers already existing. At that day no 


1 Stahr thinks it sounds like angry with inferiors, and that he 


flattery when Aristotle writes to 
Alexander (Arist. Fragm. No. 
611, apud ABLIAN, V. H. xii. 
54) 6 Oupds cal 4 dpyh ob mpbds 
foovs (1. Hooovs with Rutgers, 
Rose and Heitz) aaaa mpds 
robs xpetrrovas ‘ylverar, col dé 
obdels toos, hut if this is genuine 
Aristotle said no more than the 
truth, and he wrote, according to 
ilian, in order to appease 
Alexander’s wrathagainst certain 
persons, for which purpose he 
tells him that one cannot he 


stood ahove all men, which was 
surely true of the conqueror of 
the Persian Empire. We cannot 
tell whether the letter is genuine. 
Heitz( Vertlor. Schr. d. Arist. 287) 
suggests that this fragment does 
not agree with that in Plut. 
(Tranqu. An. 13, p. 472; Arist. 
Fragm. 614, 1581, b) in which 
Aristotle is made to compare 
himself with Alexander, but the 
letter is much the more doubtful 
of the two. 
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new foundation could be found except in the Macedonian 
kingdom, for the Greek States were no longer able at 
once to maintain their independenceagainst the foreigner 
and to reform their inner life. The whole course of 
history so far had proved this so conclusively, that even 
a Phocion was forced to say, in the Lamian War, that 
unless the moral conditions of Greece were altered 
there was nothing to be expected from an armed rising 
against Macedon. Doubtless such a conviction would 
come far less readily to an Athenian statesman than to 
a friend of the Macedonian kings, who was a citizen 
of a small city like Stagira, once destroyed by Philip, 
and then reorganised as a Macedonian town. Can 
we blame him if he accepted that view, and, with a 
just appreciation of the political situation, attached 
himself to that party which alone had a future, and 
from which alone, if from any, Greece could still find 
salvation from the dissension and decay within, and the 
loss of power to face the enemy without? Can we 
condemn him if he felt that the old independence of 
the Greek cities must come to an end, when its basis 
in the civic virtue of their citizens was gone? Can we 
object if he believed that in his pupil Alexander was 
fulfilled the condition under which he held that 
monarchy was natural and just 2—where one man stands 
out so clearly beyond all others in efficiency as to make 
their equality with him impossible? Can we complain |: 
if he preferred to see the hegemony of Hellas rather in 
the hands of such a man than in those of the ‘ great 
king’ of Persia, for whose favour the Greek cities had 


1 PLuT, Phoc. 23. 2 Polit. iii. 13 fin. 
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been bidding against each other ever since the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, and hoped that he would give the 
Hellenes the only thing they lacked to become the 
rulers of the world—a political unity ?! 

As for the charge of jealousy of others’ fame,. it is 
true that his philosophical polemics are often cutting and 
sometimes unfair. Butthey never take on any personal 
colour, and it would be impossible to prove that they ever 
rest on any other motive than the desire to make his point 
as sharply, and establish it as completely as possible. 
If he does sometimes give us the impression of insisting 
on his own discoveries, we ought to set off against this 
the conscientiousness with which he seeks out every 
seed of truth, even the remotest, in the work of his 
predecessors ; and remembering this, we shall find that 
all that remains is but a very intelligible and very 
pardonable self-appreciation. 

Still less—to pass over minor matters *—need we 
attach any importance to the allegation that Aristotle 
hoped soon to see philosophy completed.’ If he did, it 
would have been only the same self-deception of which 
many other thinkers have been guilty, including some 
who have not been, as he was, the teachers of mankind 


1 Polit. vii. 7, 1327 b, 29, 
reckoning the merits of the 
Greek race: didmep eAcvOepdy te 
Siarerc? kal BéAriora woArrevdpe- 
vov xal duvduevov kpxew mavrwy 
pas tuyxdvor woArrelas. 

2 Like the tale told by Valer. 
Max, viii. ‘14, 3, as a proof of 
Aristotle’s sitis im capessenda 
laude, which is plainly an idle 
invention based on a misunder- 


standing of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
c. I fin. (cf. Rhet. ili. 9,1410 b, 2). 

8 Cre. Tuse. iii. 28, 69 : Aristo- 
teles veteres philosophos accusans 
qui cxistimavissent philosophiam 
suis ingeniis esse perfectam, ait 
cos aut stultissimes aut gloriosissi- 
mos fuisse: sed se videre, quod 
paucis annis magna aceessio facta 
esset, brevi tempore philosophiam 
plane absolutam fore. 
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for tens of centuries. In fact, the’ remark seems to 
have occurred in an early work of Aristotle’s, and to 
have related not to his own system but to Plato’s, 
which professed to open out a prospect of an early com- 
pletion of all science.? 

So far as Aristotle’s philosophical writings, the 
scanty fragments of his letters, the provisions of his 
will, and our incomplete accounts of his life afford 
us any picture of his personality, we cannot but 
honour him. Nobility of principles, a just moral 
sense, a keen judgment, a susceptibility to all beauty, 
a warm and lively feeling for family life and friendship, 
gratitude towards benefactors, affection for relatives, 
benevolence to slaves and those in need,’ a loyal love for 
his wife, and a lofty conception of marriage far tran- 
scending the traditional theories of Greece—such are 
the traits that we can see. They all carry us back to 
that faculty of moral tact to which in his Ethics he 
reduced all virtue, backed as it was in him by a wide 
knowledge of men and by deep reflection. We are 
bound to suppose that the principles he asserts in his 
Ethics were the guides of his own life,‘ the recoil from 
all manner of one-sidedness and excess, and the orderly 


1 In the dialogue TMep) ¢:do- 
coplas, to which it is rightly 
referred hy Rose (Ar, Fr. No. 1) 
and Heitz (As. Fr. p. 33). 

2 As Bywater (Jowrn. of 
Philol. vii. 69) also says. In 
Aristotle’s extant works he often 
refers to the need of further 
investigation. 

8 As to the former, cf. his 
will, which provides inter alia 
that none of those who had 


personally served him should he 
sold, and that several should be 
freed and even started in life. 
As to the latter, cf. his saying, 
ap. DIOG. 17, ob rbv rpdmov, dAAG 
thy bvOpwroy HAenoa. 

1 Cf. his expressions in the 
Letter to Antipater, ap. ADLIAN, 
V. H. xiv. 1 and ap. Dioa. 18. 
In the former fragment he says 
as to the withdrawal of former 
honours (de qg. v. p. 86, u. 38, 
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appreciation of things which despises nothing that has 
its roots in human nature, but attributes an absolute 
value only to the spiritual and moral factors of life. 
And if his character, so far as we know it, and in spite 
of any little weaknesses which may have attached to 
it, seems to us lofty and honourable, still more are 
his powers and intellectual achievements altogether 
astounding. Never have so great a wealth of know- 
ledge, so careful powers of observation, and so untiring 
a zeal for acquisition, been found in combination with 
such keenness and power of scientific thinking, with a 
philosophic insight so capable of: piercing into the 
essence of things, with a width of view so fully capable 
of at once seeing the unity and coherence of all know- 
ledge, and embracing and subordinating all its branches. 
In poetic swing, in richness of fancy, in the insight of 
genius, he cannot compete with Plato. His powers lay 
wholly on the side of knowledge, not of art.! That 
fascinating witchery of speech with which Plato holds 
us is hardly ever to be found in the extant works of the 
Stagirite, though many of those that are lost are praised, 
doubtless with justice, for their literary grace.? But 
he outstrips his master in all those qualities which 
mark the full manhood of science—in width and solidity 


supra) obrws exw, ds pire por 
opddpa uérew trép abrav phre pot 
mndty pede; in the latter, as to 
one who had reviled him behind 
his back: ardyra we kal waoriyotro. 

1 The few poetic attempts we 
have show no great gift. Onthe 
other hand his wit was noted 
(DEMETR. De Hloc. 128), and 
the apophthegms -(ap. Dioe. 


17 sq) and the fragments of 
letters (ay. DEMETR. 29, 233) 
give proof of it. That it went. 
with a tendency to hanter and 
sauciness of speech (&atpos orw- 
wuaAia), as Adlian (V. H. iii. 19) 
tells us of him in his youth, is 
possihle, though not proved by 
the existing testimony. 
2 De quo infra. 
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of research,‘in purity of scientific method, in ripeness 
of judgment, in wary discrimination, in his compact 
brevity and inimitable keenness of statement, and in 
the definite use and comprehensive development of a 
scientific terminology. He cannot inspire us, lay hold 
of our hearts, weld in one the scientific and the moral 
energies, at all in the same way as Plato does. His 
work is drier, more professional, more closely confined 
to the field of cognition than Plato’s had been. But 
within these lines he has, so far as one man might, ’ 
achieved success. For thousands of years he showed 
philosophy her way. For the Greeks he inaugurated 
the age of learning. In every field of knowledge then 
open to him he enriched the sciences by original in- 
vestigations, and advanced them by new conceptions. 
Even if we put at their highest possible measure the 
help he derived from his forerunners, and the assistance 
he obtained from scholars and friends, and perhaps also 
from trained slaves,! the range of his achievements 
still runs so far beyond the common standard, that we 
can scarcely understand how one man in a short life 
could accomplish it all, especially since we know that 
his restless soul had to wring from a weakly body the 
needful vitality for this gigantic work.? Aristotle has 
fulfilled his historic vocation and solved the philosophic 
task it set him, as scarce any other ever did. Of what 
he was as @ man we know unhappily too little, but we 


’ Callisthenes of Babylon is the story is suspicious because of 
said to have sent him informa- the addition that these observa- 
tion of astronomical observations tions went back 31,000 years, 
there (Simpt. De Colo, Schol. ? Of. p.37, n. 2, and Dioa. v. 
503, a, 26, following Porph.), but 16. 
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have no reason to believe the attacks of his foes, or 
to refuse to accord to him that favourable judgment 
which his own Ethics with many subsidiary indications 
must demand. 


ARISTOTLE 


CHAPTER II 


ARISTOTLE’S WRITINGS 
A.—Consideration of the particular works servatum 


THE literary activity of Aristotle startles us at the outset 
both by its extent and its manysidedness. The works 
which we have under his name extend over all 
branches of philosophy, and they exhibit a vast 
wealth of wide observation and historical learning. Yet 
to these extant works the ancient catalogues add a great 
number of others, of which only the titles or slight frag- 
ments now remain. Two of these catalogues we have: 
the first in two recensions, that by Diogenes (V. 21 sqq.), 
and that called the ‘Anonymus Menagii’: the other 
in certain Arabic texts! The first list contains, in 
Diogenes, 146 titles, most? of which the ‘ Anonymus’ 
has preserved, leaving out‘ a few ° and adding seven or 
eight new ones. An appendix adds forty-seven titles— 
many of which,® however, are only repetitions or variants 
of those already entered—and ten Psendepigrapha. 


1 See both in the Arist. 48) he was Hesychius of Miletus, 


Fragm. of Rose and Heitz (Ar. 
Opp. v. 1463, Berlin ed., iv. b, 
1 sq., Paris ed.) 

2 According to the earlier 
text 111, but as completed by 
Rose from an Ambrosian MS. 132. 

3 According to Rose’s pro- 
bable conjecture (Av. Libr, Ord, 


who lived about 500. 

‘ As to the possible grounds 
of this omission cf. Hxrrvz, 
Verlor. Schr. Arist. p. 15. 

5 14 by onetext, 27 by tbe other. 

6 If our count is right there 
are 9, t.e. Nos. 147, 151, 154, 155, 
167, 171, 172, 174, 182, repeating 
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Both the sources agree in putting the total number of 
books at nearly 400.1 The author of the first catalogue 
cannot be (as Rose imagines”) identified with Andro- 
nicus of Rhodes, the well-known editor and arranger of 
Aristotle’s works,’ though it is not to be doubted that 
that Peripatetic did compile a catalogue of Aristotle’s 
writings. For even if we could set aside the fact that 
Andronicus is said to have given the total number at 
1,000 books,> and the circumstance that the extant 
index includes *the [ep) épynvelas, which he rejected,” 
it remains clear that we should look to find in Andro- 
nicus’s edition those writings above all that are in- 
cluded in our extant Corpus Aristotelicwum, which is 
derived, speaking broadly, from his own. This is far 
from being true of the extant catalogues, for many 
important parts of the extant Corpus are either alto- 
gether absent or at least are not to be traced under 


Nos. 106, 7, 111, 91, 98, 16, 18, 
39 and 11 of the main list. 

1 Diog, 34, and the ANON. 
MENAG. at the beginning of his 
list. The titlesin Diog. (reckoning 
the Letters as one hook for each 
correspondent named and the 
MoArrefa: as a single book) give 
375 books; those in the Anon. as 
completed by Rose, 391. 

2 Arist. Pseudepig. 8 sq. 

8 Cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gir. Pt. 
iii. a, 549, 3 (2nd edition). 

+ This is clear from the above- 
mentioned passage of Plut. 
(Sulla, 26) from the V. Mare. 8 
(cf. p. 37, n. 4, supra) and David, 
Schol. in Ar. 24, 4,19. Itis not 
credible that Andronicus merely 
adopted the catalogue of Her- 
mippus (v, Hitz, Ar. Fr. 12) 


VOL. I. 


which did not at all correspond 
with his own work. A similar 
catalogue of the writings of 
Theophrastus is ascribed to him 
hy the Scholia at the end of his 
Metaphysics and at the beginning 
of the seventh book of the Hist. of 
Plants. 

5 DavID, Schol. in Ar. 24, a, 
19. 

® This is the more remarkable 
because we gather from Dioa. 34 
that the catalogue was to include 
only works recognised as ge- 
nuine. Bernays (Dial.d. Ar. 134) 
therefore supposes that the 
hook was inserted in the cata- 
logue of Andronicus by a later 
hand. 

7 ALEX. in Anal, Pri. 52, 
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their later names and in their later form.! 


The con- 


verse theory ? that the list in Diogenes was meant to 
contain only those writings which were left out of 
Andronicus’s collection of the didactic works, is nega- 
tived by the fact that the list contains many important 
sections of the Corpus, and that it distinctly claims to 


be a complete review of the philosopher’s works.? 


For 


similar reasons it is equally impossible that it can owe 
its origin to Nicolaus of Damascus,‘ or any other to 


1 Of the books contained in 
our Corpus Aristoteliewm Dio- 
genes’ list mentions only the 
following: Nos. 141, The Cate- 
gorics; 142, U1. épunvelas; 49, 
TIporépwy dvadutinay ; 50, ‘Avaa. 
iotépwy 3 102, TH. (gar, 9 books 


(meaning no doubt the History of: 


Animals, the spurious tenth book 
of which is afterwards, No. 107, 
called ‘Yrép rot wh yevvav); 123, 
Mnyxoundy a! ; 75, TloArrinfjs axpod- 
aews 8 books; 23, Oixovopids a! ; 
78, Téxvns pntopirys a B’; 119, 
Tloirixay a’: and probably also 
the Zopies, under two different 
names, éf. infra. Also Nos. 90, 
Tl. décews a B’ 7’, and 45 (115), 
Tl. xwvhoews o@ (which are 
probably parts of the Physics) ; 
and No. 39, Il. orotxyelav a’ B’ > 
(meaning probably the two 
books M1. yevéorews with our book 
iii. De Celo, or book iv. 
Meteor.) ; 70, dees emeyeipnua- 
tical xe’ (no doubt a recension of 
the Problems) ; 36, 1. ray moca- 
xas Acyoudvwr (doubtless the trea- 
tise, often cited by Ar. under that 
name, which is now book v. of the 
Metaphysies); and 38, *Houmday 
(only 5 books). Even assuming 
that all the suggested correspon- 
dences are correct, the list still 


omits important parts of our 
Corpus. The Anon. Menag. adds 
the Zopics under that name (his 
No. 52) and the Metaphysics, to 
which he gives 20 books (if the 
text is right, de guo infra). The 
First Analytie is his 134, with 
2 books, and the Ethics is 39, 
"HOtka@y x’ (lege a’-x’). His appen- 
dix adds: 148, bucuch axpdacis, 
tn’ (lege n'; 149, Tl. yeréoews ral 
pbopas ; 150, TL. meredpwy, 3’; 155, 
Tl. (gov foroplas 3 156, 1. Giwy 
kivhsews (as 3 books); 157, M1. 
(dw poptov (only 8 books); 158, 
Tl. (dav yevécews (also 3 books) ; 
174, 11. HOikay Nixopaxelor. 

* Of Bernays, Dial. Ar. 133, 
and Rose, wt supra: cf on the 


opposite side, Heitz, Ferlor. 
Schr. p. 19. 
§ *Suvéypawe 3¢ adurdcora 


AiBria Gmrep axdroubor nynoduny 
broypdar 8a chy wep mdpras 
Adyous Tav8pds aperhy, are the 
introductory words in Diog. v.21 A 
but that does not mean that he 
would exclude the main philo- 
sophical treatises. The same is 
clear from § 34, where Aristotle's 
power of work is said to be proved 
ék THY mTpo'yeypaypevay ouyypap- 
pater, numbering nearly 400, 

‘ For his works on Aristotle 


rd 
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whom the edition of Andronicus was already known. 
Its compiler must have been! a scholar of the Alexan- 
drine period, most probably Hermippus ;? and he must 
either not have had the means or not have taken the 
trouble to give us more than a list of the manuscripts 
which were to be found? in a library accessible to him, 
presumably that of Alexandria. Otherwise it would 
be impossible for him to have omitted important works 
which can, as we shall see, be clearly proved to have 
been in use during the two centuries preceding the date 
of Andronicus. The first catalogue, therefore, only 
shows us what writings appeared under Aristotle’s name 
in the Library of Alexandria. 

Of far later date is the other catalogue of Aristotelian 
writings, which two Arabic writers of the thirteenth 
century > copied from a certain ‘ Ptolemy ’—probably a 
Peripatetic of the second century 4.D., mentioned also 
by Greek writers. His list seems to have reached the 


cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. Pt. iii. a. 
556, 2nd ed., and He1rTz, Verlor, 
Schr. 38. 

1 So Herrz, 46 sq., followed 
by Grote, i. 48, SUSEMIHL, Ar. 
u. da. Dichth. 19, Ar. Pol. xiiii., 
NIETZSCHE, Rhein. Mus. xxiv. 
181 sq. x 
2 Wearenotexpressly told that 
this scholar and Peripatetic, who 
wrote about 200 B.c., catalogued 
the works of Aristotle; but it is 
hardly to be doubted, seeing that 
he wrote a biography of Aristotle 
in at least two books which Dio- 
genes used (cf. Dioa. v. 1, 2, and 
ATHEN. xiii. 589, xv. 696), and 
that his ’Avaypaph trav @coppdorov 
AiBAlwyis mentioned inthe Scholia 
cited, p. 49, n. 4, supra (cf. 


Heitz, ibid. 49, Ar. Fr. 11). 
Through what channel it came 
to the knowledge of Diogenes, 
we do not know. 

8 Brandis (Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. 
b, 1, 81) has shown that this 
is probably true of both the 
catalogues of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus given by Diogenes. 

* Diogenes himself elsewhere 
cites works of Aristotle which are 
not in his list (BRANDIS, ibid.; 
HEITzZ, 17), but this only proves 
that these references were taken 
from other sources than those 
from which he got the Cata- 
logue. 

5 De q. v. Rose, Ar. Opp., 
p. 1469. 

® One of these Arabic writers 
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Arabic copyists in an incomplete form. For while 
Ptolemy put the total of Aristotle’s works at 1,000 
Books, their lists comprise only some 100 treatises, 


counting about 550 Books.! 


Of the component parts of 


our extant Corpus only a few are wanting, and their 


absence may be partly accidental.” 


(Ibn el Kifti, d. 1248, ap. Rosx, 
ibid.) says this Ptolemy was an 
admirer of Aristotle, who wrote 
a book, Historie Ar. et Mortis 
ejuset Scriptorum Ordo, addressed 
to Aarlas (or Actlas): the other 
(Ibn Abi Oseibia, d. 1269, ibid.) 
also speaks of his Liber ad 
Galas de vita Ar. et eximia pie- 
tate testamenti ejus et indice 
seriptorum ejus noturum. Both 
copy from him biographical de- 
tails as well as the Catalogue, but 
seem to know no more of him 
than that he lived ‘ in provincia 
Rum’ (i.e. the Roman Empire), 
and that he was a different per- 
son from the author of the AJ- 
magest. What they say, how- 
ever, corresponds exactly with 
what David, Schol. in Ar. 22,a, 
10 (after Proelus, cf. 1. 23), says 
of a Ptolemy who reckoned the 
fotal of Aristotle’s hooks (as did 
Andronicus, cf. p. 49, n. 5) at 
1,000, dvaypaphy abray woimoduevos 
kal rov Blov avrod Kal rhy didbeow: 
and with the remarkin V. Mare.8, 
as to the same, that to his list of 
Aristotle’s works he added his 
will. David takes this Ptolemy 
to be Ptolemeus Philadelphus, 
but this merely proves the igno- 
rance of David, or the pupil who 
recorded his lectures ; though we 
know that Ptolemzus Philadel- 
phus himself was .a collector of 
Aristotle’s works (ATHEN. i. 3, 
Davip,and AMMON. Schol. in Ar. 
28, a, 13, 43), and was a pupil of 


Some others are 


Strato(Dioa. v.58). The fact that 
the Ptolemy who compiled the 
Catalogue came after Andronicus 
is clear from the mention of 
Andronicus at No. 90, and of 
Apellicon at No. 86. Of the 
writers of that name known to 
us, Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 45) sug- 
gests as the same the Neoplato- 
nist Ptolemzus, named by JAMBL. 
ap. STOB. Eel. i, 904, and by 
Procuus In Tim. 7. Another was 
a contemporary of Longinus, but 
he is said (by PorPH. V. Plot. 20) 
to have written no scientific 
works. The most probable iden- 
tification would be with the Peri- 
patetic Ptolemy, whose attack 
on a definition of grammar by 
Dionysius Thrax is quoted by 
Sext. MATH. i. 60, and by the 
Schol. in BEKKER’s Anecd. ii. 730, 
and whose date therefore must 
lie somewhere between Dionysins 
and Sextus (70-220 B.c.). 

. | An exact reckoning is not 
possible without going into the 
variations of the numbering in 
the different texts. If the 171 Po- 
dities were counted separately, 
they would raise the total to 
about 720. 

-* The most important omis- 
sions are the Hthies and the 
@eonomics ; besides which there 
are the Rhetoric. ad Alex., the 
book upon Melissus, &c.; and the 
tracts Tl. akoveréy, TI. avanvojs, 
Tl. évumviwy, TL. pavtinfis ris ey 
trois drvos, Tl. vedrnros Kad Yhpws, 
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med twice over. The fact that this Arabic catalogue 
as taken from a Greek original is proved by the 
reek titles, often hopelessly miswritten, which are 
t against most of the items. 

It is obvious that catalogues of such a character 
d origin offer no sufficient security either for the 
mpleteness of their reckoning or for the authenticity 
the writings they include. Nothing but a full and 
curate inquiry into the merits of each case can enable 
to decide as to theclaims of those texts or fragments 
uich are handed down to us under Aristotle’s name. 
ich an inquiry cannot here be fully carried out; but 
will not be out of place to combine with a complete 
view of all the writings ascribed to Aristotle a concise 
preciation of the points to be considered in passing 
igment on their authenticity.! 

To begin at the point where the old catalogues end, 
: may distinguish from the philosophical treatises 
ose writings which dealt with personal matters—the 
ters, poems, and occasional pieces. Their number is 
atively small ; and if we exclude those whose genuine- 


Srvov Kat éypyyépoews, and II. 
syudrov; the II. kécyou, II. dperay 
kaxi@y, TI. Gavpactwy &rovcpd- 
, and the @ucioyveyinh. But 
Yo. 40 includes the De Memoria 
Jomno, so it may be that others 
the small scientific tracts 
bracketed in the list under 
title and number. 
1 As to the works known only 
titles or fragments, ef. the 
roughinquiry of Heita( Verlor. 
rift. d. Ar. 1865), refuting 
. Rose, whose learned essays, 
Ar, Librorum Ordine et 


Auctoritate, 1854, and Ar. Pseud- 
epigraphus, 1863, rejected too 
summarily all the lost. and several 
of the extant books.—The writings 
named in the ancient Catalogues 
will be cited in this chapter by 
Rose’s numbers (p. 48, n.1); of 
the Catalogues themselves, that of 
Diogenes will be cited as D., that 
of the Anonymus Menagiias AN., 
and the Ptolemy of the Arabic 
texts as Pr. Ar. Fr. will be 
used for the collection of the 
fragments by Rose in Ar. Opp. v. 
1463.sq., Berlin ed.; and Wr. Hz. 
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ness is doubtful or which are certainly forged, there is 
very little left. A few poems and poetic fragments,’ 
and perhaps some part of the matter said to be cited 
from his Letters,? may stand. The so-called Apologia 
of Aristotle,’ and the Orations in praise of Plato and 
Alexander,‘ must be rhetorical inventions of later date. 


for that of Heitzin Ar. Opp. iv. b, 
1 sq. of the Didot edition. 

} For these, with the notices 
relating to them,v. BERGHK, Lyr. 
Gr. 504 sq.,Rosu, Av. Pseud. 598 
sq., Ar. 2. 621 sq., p. 1583, and 
Fv. Hz. 333 sq. The most im- 
portant are those above cited 
(p. 12, n. 4, p. 20, n. 3), whose 
genuineness we have no reason 
to doubt. D.145 mentions éry and 
éveyela, and AN. 138; éyrdbuia #) 
Suvous appear in AN. App. 180. 

2 The Letters of Aristotle, 
praised by DemeEtTR. Hoc. 230, 
Simpy. Categ. 2 y, Schol. in Ar. 
27,-a, 43, and others (cf. Rosz, 
Ar. Ps. 587, Hurtz, Vert. Schr. 
285, and Ar. Fr. 604-620, p. 
1579, Fr. Hz. 321 sq.) as the high- 
water mark of epistolary style, 
were collected in eight books by 
one Artemon, otherwise unknown 
(vw. DEMETR. Zloc. 223, DAVID, 
Schol. in Ar. 24, a, 26, and Pr. 
No. 87). Andronicus is said to 
have reckoned twenty books (Pr. 
No. 90, cf. GELL. xx. 5, 10), but 
perhaps it was only twenty letters, 
which is the number in AN. 
137. D. 144 names letters 
to Philip, letters to the Sely- 
brians, four letters to Alexander 
(cf. DEMETR. Hloc. 234, Ps. 
Amm. 47), nine to Antipater, and 
seven to others. The letters of 
or to Diares (de quo v. SIMPL. 
Phys, 120), mentioned by PHILOP. 
De An. K. 2, arenot in D. All 


extant Fragments seem to come 
from the editions of Artemon and 
Andronicus. It is difficult to say if 
any are genuine, since some are 
certainly not. Not only Rose (Ar. 
Ps. 585, Ar. Libr. Ord, 113) but 
also Heitz (Verl. Schr. 280, Ir. 
Az. 321) considers all the letters 
forged. That the six now ex- 
tant (ap. Stanr, Ar. ii. 169, 
and Fr. Hz. 329) are so is 
clear, and Heitz holds that they 
could not even have been in 
Artemon’s collection. 

8 Of. p. 35, n. 3, supra; Ar. 
Fr. 601, p. 1578; Fr. Hz, 320. 

4 An ’Eyxémusov TlAdtwyos is 
quoted by Olympiod. in Gorg. 
166 (v. Jahrb. 7. Philol., Suppl., 
xiv. 395, and Ar. Fr. 603, #7. Hz. 
319); but itis more than suspi- 
cious, since no one used what 
would have been the best source 
of Platonic biography. A,Pane- 
gyric on Alexander ap. THEMIST. 
Or. iii. 55 (Ar. Fr. 602, Fr. Hz. 
319) is condemned by the Fr. 
ap. RUTIL. Lupus, De Fig. Sent. 
i. 18, if that belongs to it, Ber- 
nays’ theory of another Alexander 
(Dial. Ar. 156) being very im- 
probable. An ’EyxAnola ’Aretdy- 
dpou is named by AN. (No. 198) as 
spurious. Books I. ’AActdv8pov are 
ascribed by Eustath. ap. Dionys. 
Per. v. 1140, and AN. App. 176, 
to Aristotle through some con- 
fusion between his name and 
Arrian’s. Cf. HEITzZ, Verl. Scho. 
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A second section of the writings may include those 
which dealt with scientific questions, but were yet 
essentially distinct in form from all the extant treatises, 
namely, the Dialogues.1 We have repeated proofs ? 
that Aristotle, in one class of his works, did make 
use of the form of dialogue. It is said that his 
Dialogues differed from those of Plato in the fact 
that the individuality of the persons con.rsing was 
not carried through,3 and that the author kept the 
lead of the conversation in his own hands.4 Of the 
known works of this kind, the Hudemus,> the three 
books On Philosophy® and the four books On Jus- 


291, and MUuuur, Seript. rer. 
Alea. pref. v. 

1 Cf. BERNAYS, Dialoge d. Ar. 
(1863), Hertz, Verl. Sehr. 141- 
221, Rosg, Ar. Pseud. 23 sq. 

2 Of. Cic. Ad Att. xiii. 19, 4, 
BASIL. Zp. 135 (167) ap. Rose, 
Ar. Ps. 24, PLuT. Adv. Col. 14, 4, 
Dio Curys. Or 53, p. 274, ALEX. 
ap. DAVID, Sehol. in Ar. 24, b, 
33, DAVID, ibid. 24, b, 10 sq., 26, 
b, 35; PHILOP. ibid. 35, b, 41, 
and De An. #. 2; PROCL. ap. 
PHILOP. dtern. M. 2, 2 (cf. 
Ax. Fr.10) and In Tim. 338 d; 
Ammon. Categ. 6, b (ap. STAHR, 
Ar. ii, 255); SIMPL. Phys. 2, b; 
PRISCIAN, Solut. Prowm.p. 553 b. 

8 BasIL. Hp. 185 (167) ap. 
Ross, Ar. Pseud. 24. Ar. Fr. 1474. 
HeEItTz, 146. 

4 Cro. ut supra. Ad Quint, 
Fr, iii. 5 does not refer to Dia- 
logues. ‘ Avistotelius mos,’ in Cio. 
Ad Fam. i. 9, 23, has a wider sense; 
and refers to the ‘im utramque 
partem disputare,’ cl. De Orat. iii. 
21, 80; but see HEITZ, 149. 

5 This remarkable Dialogue 


(de q. v. BERNAYS, 21, 143 etc., 
and Rhein. Mus. xvi. 236 sq., 
Rosz, Ar. Ps. 52 sq., Ar. Fr. 32— 
43, p. 1479, Fr. Hz. 47) is called 
EvSyuos (THEMIST. De An. 197, 
and cf. quotations in Ar. 7%. 
41), or Tlept pux#s (D. 18, AN. 13, 
PLutT. Dio 22), or Evinuos 2 m. 
wuxijs (PLUT. Cons. ad Apol. 27, 
p. 115, and Simpl. ap. Av. ¥r. 
42). We learn from PLUT. Dio 
22, and Cro. Divin. 1, 25, 53, 
that it was dedicated to Aristotle’s 
friend, Eudemus, who died in 
Sicily 352 B.c. (cf.p. 11n. 4 supra), 
and it was probably written soon 
after (KRISOHE, Forsch. i. 16). 
Of the Fragments ascribed to it by 
Rose, more probable places will be 
indicated infra for Fr. 36, 38, and 
43. Aristotle himself seems, in De 
An. i. 4, init. to refer to a discus- 
sionin the Hudemus, cf. Ar. Fy.41. 

®D. 3, AN. 3 (who by 
oversight gives four books), 
BERNAYS, 47, 95, Rosn, Ar. Ps. 
27, Ar. Hr, 1-21, p. 1474, Herrz, 
Vert. Schr. 179 sq., Fr. Hz. 30 sq., 
BywaTER, ‘ Aristotle’s Dialogue 
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tice! seemto have been the most important. The first two 
are of particular interest, because they stand in such close 
relation, not only by their form but by their subjects, 
to the work of Plato, that there is much to be said for 
the conjecture that they ‘were written in the period 
when Aristotle still belonged to the circle of Plato’s 
scholars, and had not yet fully passed over to his later 


independer.: position.? 


on Philosophy,’ Journ. of Phitlol. 
vii. 64.sq. Priscian tells us the 
work was a dialogue (Svlut. 
Prowm. p. 553), and it is con- 
firmed hy the statement (PLUT. 
Ady. Col. 14, 4, Procl. ap. PHILOP. 
Ait. M. 2, 2; v. Ar. Fr. 10) 
that Aristotle had in his Dia- 
logues attacked and renounced 
the Ideal Theory; cf. Ar. Pr. 
11 from the second hook 1. 
pidoc. arguing against the deal 
Numbers. These three hooks 
are referred to (besides D.) hy 
PHILODEM. II. etoeBelas, col. 22, 
and following him, hy Cic. WV. D. 
i. 13, 33. The apparent reference 
in ARisT. Phys. ii. 2, 194, a, 35 
(8ixas yap 7d of Evexa’ elpnrar & 
éy Trois wep) prdocoplas)is as Heitz 
says (Verl. Schr. 180) very sus- 
picious, since Aristotle nowhere 
else cites his Dialogues; but on 
the other hand the reference will 
not apply either to the Book on 
the Good (which could not be 
called Il. pidoo., cf. p. 61, n. 1, 
infra), nor to Metaph. xii. 7, 
1072, b, 2, since as Aristotle left 
that book unfinished he could 
not quote it in the Physics. 
Rose’s rejection of the Il. pido. 
is followed by Susemihl, Genet. 
Ent. d. plat. Phil. ii. 534; but 
the arguments are insufficient. 
1D. 1, An. 1, Pr. 3, Ar. Fr. 


There are certain other works 


71-77, p. 1487, Bernays, 48, 
Rosg, Av. Ps. 87, Hertz, Verl. 
Schr. 169, Fr. Hz.19. Cic. Rep. 
iii. 8, 12, mentions this as a 
‘comprehensive’ work in four 
hooks. According to PLUT. Sto. 
rep. 15,6, it was attacked hy 
Chrysippus (Ap. wep) dixatoodyns 
ayrvypdpwv): and the attacks of 
Carneades mentioned hy Lac- 
TANT. Epit. 55 (ap. Cc. Rep. iii.) 
seem to have been also specially 
directed to this work. DEMETR. 
Foc. 28 cites a passage from it. 
We are not told that it was a 
Dialogue, but that is inferred 
from its position at the head of D. 
which hegins (Bernays, p. 132) 
with the Dialogues arranged ac- 
cording to numher of books. It 
is, however, true that in the 
midst of the Dialogues (as No. 
12) the Protrepticus comes in, 
which probably was not a Dia- 
logue. Neither probably were 
Nos. 17-19. It is a question, 
therefore, whether the Anon. has 
not here preserved the original 
order: so that the Dialogues 
really include only the first thir- 
teen numhers of AN., together 
with the Symposion which was 
misplaced in that list by reason 
of the textual error(v. p. 58, n.1). 

2 This is specially true of the 
Eudemus. All the fragments of 
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which are supposed to have been dialogues, mainly 
by reason of the place assigned them in the catalogues ; 
but some of them are only distantly connected with 


this dialogue prove that it was 
built on the lines of the Phedo. 
They have in common not only 
their subject, the Immortality of 
the Soul, but also the artistic 
and philosophic method in which 
it is treated. Like the Phado 
(60 E), the Zudemus was intro- 
duced (¥r. 32) by a revelation in 
a dream, the direct prototype of 
which is to he found in the other 
Dial. relating to the last days of 
Socrates (Crito, 44 4). As Plato 
concludes his work (108 D sq.) 
with an imaginative myth, so the 
Eudemus had also its mythic 
ornament (cf. Fr. 40, where 
the words of Silenus, Saiyovos 
émimévov, etc., remind us also of 
Rep. x. 617 D, and #7. 37, which 
must he taken in a mystical 
sense). As the Phedo (69 c) 
refers to the doctrines of the 
Mysteries, so #7. 30 of the 
Eudemus recognises the validity 
of the customary honours to the 
dead. But the most remarkable 
resemblance between the two 
Dialogues is in their philosophi- 
cal contents. Aristotle in the 
Eudemus insisted not only on 
Immortality, but also on Pre- 
existence and Transmigration, 
defending in his own way the 
theory that the soul in its 
entrance into this life forgot 
the Ideas (Fr. 34, 35). As the 
Phedo based the decisive argu- 
ment for immortality on the 
relation of the soul to: the idea 
of life (105 C sq.), so the Hudemus 
also called the sonl cfSés 7 
(Fr. 42). As Plato worked up to 
this argument by a detailed refu- 


tation of the theory that the soul 
was the harmony of its body, 
here also Aristotle followed him 
(Ff», 41). Exactly on Plato’s 
lines is likewise Jr. 36, where the 
misery of the soul tied to the body 
is imaged in a striking compari- 
son; and even if Bywater (Journ. 
of Phil. ii. 60) and Hirzel 
(Hermes, x. 94) are right in refer- 
ring this Fr. to the Protrepticus, 
still this also seems to have 
heen on the same lines as the 
Eudemus (cf. p. 60, n. 1, infra). 
Aristotle took a more inde- 
pendent position against Plato in 
the books On Philosophy. lt is 
true that the 7s. in which he 
defends the belief in the gods, 
the unity of God, and the rational 
nature of the stars (7. 14, 13, 
16, 19, 20, 21, and the 7%. ap. 
Cic. W.D. ii. 49, 125, de g. v. 
BRANDIS, ti. b, 1, 84; HEITz, 
228, refuting Rosx, As. Ps. 285), 
read like Plato, and that Fy. 15 
(de g. v. BuRnays, 110, and Fr. 
Hz, 37) is evidently modelled on 
Rep. ii. 380 D. Nevertheless, 
Aristotle decisively declared him- 
self in this work (77%. 10, 11, cf. 
p. 55, n. 6) against. the theory of 
the Ideas and Ideal Numbhers, 
declared the world to be not only, 
as Plato said, unending, but also 
beginningless (v. Fys. 17, 18, 
with which Bywater, 80, well 
compares PLuT. Trangu. An. 20, 
p. 477); and gave in Book I. (wv. 
Bywater’s reconstruction thereof 
from PHILOP. in Wieom. Isag : 
Circ. Tuse. iii. 28, 69; PRocu. in 
Eucu. p. 28; cf. Ar. Fr. 2-9) a 
general theory of the develop- 
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the philosophic system,! and others are of doubtful 


authenticity.” 


ment of humanity to culture and 
philosophy, which, although it 
connects with Plato by the re- 
mark (ap. PHILOP.) that the 
spiritual and divine principle, in 
spite of its own light, appears 
to us dark 3: Thy émiepéevny 
Tod adparos &xAtv, and by the 
theory of periodic floods whereby 
humanity was thrown back into 
savagery (cf. Puavo, Tim. 22 D, 
Laws, iii. 677 A, 681 5), indicates 
clearly an independent view of 
history which goes heyond Plato 
not only in relation to the eternity 
of the world (Meteor. i. 14, 352 b, 
16; Polit. vii. 9, 1329 b, 25; 
Metaph. xii. 8, 1074 a, 38; of. 
BeRNAYS, Theophr. ti. a. Frém- 
migh. 42), but to the process of 
spiritual development (Metaph. i. 
1, 981 b, 13, and 2, 982 b, 11 sq.). 
Aristotle’s interest in scholarly 
inquiries appears in the passages 
of this work on the Magi, on 
Orpheus, on the Seven Wise Men, 
and on the development of philo- 
sophy from their time to his own; 
and his critical sense is shown in 
his discussion of the story of 
Orpheus in Fr. 9. Taking all 
this into consideration, the hooks 
On Philosophy show, as compared 
with the Hudemus, a remark- 
able advance in independence of 
thought, leading to the suggestion 
that they were written later, per- 
haps at the end of Plato’s life.— 
Krische (Forsch. i. 265) sought to 
identify the 3 bks, 1. g:aoo. with 
Metaph. i., xi., xii; but this is 
now untenable (ci. HErrz, 179, 
and infra, p. 76 sq.). It is more 
probable that they were used for 
various passages of Metaph. i., 
xii, and for the bk, I. obpavod 


(v. Buass, Rhein. Mus. xxx. 1875, 
p. 481). There must be, how- 
ever, much variation, and Blass’ 
view that certain passages are 
taken verbally from the M1. gtAoc. 
is improbable. 

17 this class belong the 
3 bks. I. womray (D. 2, AN. 2, 
Pr. 6; BERNAYS, 10 sq., 60, 139; 
Ross, Av. Ps. 77; Ar. Fr. 59- 
69, p. 1485; Herrz, V.S. 174 sq. ; 
Fr, Hz. 23). That this work was a 
Dialogue is doubted by MULLER, 
Fr, Hist. ii, 185; but it is proved 
not only by its place in the 
Catalogues, but also by an express 
statement in V. Marc. p. 2, and 
by the form of Fy. 61. It was 
probably used as a genuine work 
of Aristotle by Eratosthenes 
and Apollodorus, but we cannot 
be swe that their references 
(i. 60 ap. Dioa. viii. 51) may 
not point to another work, pos- 
sibly the olitciai. Aristotle, 
however, himself refers at the 
end of Poet. 15 to a discussion 
in the éxdedoudvor Adyot, which it 
is most natural to apply to the 
Il. woinray, as in the Rhetoric 
(which Rose, Ar, Ps. 79, suggests) 
there is no corresponding pas- 
sage. The fewreferences we have, 
which are mostly historical notes, 
show nothing that throws doubt 
on the genuineness of the work. 
Fr. 66 contains statements as to 
Homer, evidently from a tradition 
current in Ios, which (notwith- 
standing Nirzscu, Hist. Hom. 
ii. 87, MULLER, ut supra, and 
Rosk, dr. Ps.79) do not prove 
the spuriousness of the book, 
since they might well have been 
introduced in the Dial. with- 
out being believed by the author. 
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With the Dialogues may be connected another 
set of writings, which did not take that form, but were 


For thetitlel. ro:nrév we find also 
(Fr. 65, 66, 69; cf. SPENGEL, ADA. 
a, Miinehn. Akad.ii.213; RITTER, 
Av, Poet. x.; Hertz, V. 8. 175) 
that of 11. ro:nruc%js, which, unless 
it is a mere confusion, indicates 
that the work was not purely 
historical, but contained discus- 
sions on the Art of Poetry as well 
as information about the poets.— 
After the Dialogues, which made 
several books, there follows in 
the lists the MoArrieds, which 
consisted, according to D. 4, of 
2 books, according to AN. 4, of 
one (Fr. 70, p. 1487; Rosz, Ar. 
Ps. 80; BERNAYS, 153; HEITZ, 
V.S. 189, Fr. Hz. 41); and there- 
after the following, in one book 
each ; II. pyropucts 4} Tpdaaos (D. 5, 
An. 5; the addition of y’ is 
obviously a false reading, though 
Pr. 2b, ap. IBN ABL OSEIBIA 
has ‘ De Arte Rituri iii.’ Cf. Ar. 
Fr. 67 sq. p. 1485; Rosz, Ar. 
Ps.76; BERNAYS, 62,157; HEITZ, 
VS. 189, Fr. Hz. 41); the 
Nipiw0os (D. 6, AN. 6; ROSE, Ar. 
Fr, 53, p. 1484, Ar. Ps. 738; 
BERNAYS, 84; Herz, V.S. 190, 
Fr. Hz, 42), doubtless the same 
as the didaoyos Koptvéios, of which 
THEMIsT. Or. 33, p. 356 speaks; 
the Sogiorhs (D.7; AN.8; PT.2; 
Ar. Fr. 54-56, p. 1484; Av. Ps. 
75; >. Hz. 42), of which nothing 
remains except a few remarks on 
Empedocles, Zeno, and Prota- 
goras; the Mevéfevos (D. 8, AN. 
10), of which there are no frag- 
ments; the "Epwriuts (D. 9; AN. 
12; Ar. Fr. 90-93, p. 1492; Ar. 
Ps. 105; Hurrz, V.S. 191, Fr. 
Fiz. 43); the Suprécioy (D. 10; 
An. 19, where ovAAoyioptiy is a 


miswriting; Ar. Fr. 107 sq. 
p. 1495; Av, Ps. 119; Fr. Hz. 
44; cf. Hurrz, V.S. 192, who 
rightly questions the application 
of PLut. WV. P. Suav. V. 13, 4 to 
this Dialogue); the I. mAobrov 
(D. 11; An. 7; Ar. Fr. 86-89, 
p. 1491; Av. Ps. 101; HEITz, 
V. 8.195, Fr. Hz. 45) probably 
attacked by the early Epicurean, 
Metrodorus, if the proper reading 
in PHILopEM. De Virt. et Vit. ix. 
col. 22, be (as seems probable; 
cf. SPENGEL, Abh. d. Minchn. 
Ahad. v.449, and HEIvrz, l.c.) not 
Tl. woArreias, but Il. mAobrav—the 
Dial. is nowhere quoted by name, 
and of the fragments reckoned. 
as belonging to it Heitz rightly 
rejects #7. 88; and the Il. edxjjs 
(D. 14; AN. 9; Ar. Fr. 44-46, 
p. 1483; Ar. Ps. 67; Fr. Hz. 55; 


‘BERNAYS, 122), to which we pos- 


sess only one reference that can 
be identified with certainty, ¢.e. 
Fr. 46, which is too closely re- 
lated to PLAT. Rep. vi. 508 E 
to permit its rejection. 

2 If we could say absolutely 
that the Dial. I. edyevefas (D. 15; 
AN. 11; Pr. 5; Ar. Fr. 82-85, 
p. 1490; Av. Ps. 96; BERNAYS, 
140; Hurrz, V. 8.202; Fr. Hz. 
55), which was already ques- 
tioned by PLut. Arist. 27, is not 
genuine, it would follow (as Heitz 
suggests) that the story that 
Socrates was accused of bigamy 
in it rests upon some mis- 
understanding, This, however, 
seems hardly probable, because 
the story in question appears so 
frequently and so early in the 
Aristotelian School. As to the 
genuineness of the Dialogues 
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yet distinguished, as it seems, from the strictly scientific 
treatises by their popular style of treatment. These are 
(at least in part) ascribable to the same period of 
Aristotle’s work! To that period must also belong 


named in the previous note, there 
are very few as to which we can 
form an approximate judgment ; 
but there do not seem to be de- 
cisive grounds for rejecting any 
of them. 

1 To the same period with the 
Hudemus belougs also the Pro- 
trepticus (D. 12; An. 14; Pr.1 
—where it is probably transposed 
with the Il. ¢:Aoe. and is there- 
fore said to have three books,— 
Ar. Fr. 47-50, p. 1483; Fr. Hz. 
46). According to TELES, circa 
250 B.c., it was addressed to the 
Cyprian prince Themiso, and was 
known to Zeno aud to his teacher 
Crates (v. SToB. Floril. 95, 21). 
Ros, Ar, Ps.68 (with a fortasse), 
BYWATER, Journ. af Phil. ii. 55, 
and USENER, Rhcin. Mus. xxviii. 
372, suppose it to have been a 
Dial., and BERNAYs, 116, gives 
no opinion ; but Hertz, V. 8.196, 
aud HirzuL, Hermes, x. 61, seem 
to be right in saying that it was 
a continuous essay. The reasons 
are (1) that Teles says "Ap. 
mporperrindy dy Fypae mpds Oeul- 
owva: and although a Dial. like 
a drama may be dedicated to a 
man, tiv) mpooypdgew, yet it can- 
not be written to anyone, mpéds 
Tia ypdpey: (2) that all other 
mpotperrixol that we know were 
essays and not dialogues; even 
the pseudo-Platonic Clitophon, 
which got an unsuitable second 
title of Mporperriuxds (Thrasyll. 
ap. D104. iii. 60), is no exception 
to this, for it is not a dialogue, 
but a speech introduced only by 


a couple of conversational re- 
marks, which may therefore as 
properly be called asporperrixds 
as Menexenus with its longer con- 
versational preface. could be 
called ém:rdgios (Thras. tid. ; 
AR. Fhet. iii. 14, p. 1415, b, 30). 
If Cicero used it as a model for 
his Hortensius (Script. Hist. Aug. 
V. Sal. Gallieni, c. 2), it may still 
be questioned whether the dia- 
logue form was part of the imi- 
tation. As Usener, ut supra, 
shows, Cicero, also used it for 
the Somnium Scipionis, Rep. vi., 
and, mediately or immediately, 
Censorinus, D. Nat. 18,11. By- 
water, ut supra, has also shown 
(but cf. Hirzel) that Jamblicus 
used it for his own Protrepticus. 
—Ofa kindred nature apparently 
was the Ml. maidelas (D. 195 AN. 
10; Pr. 4; Av. Fr. 51, p. 1484; 
Av, Ps. 72; Heirz, V. 8S. 307, 
Fr. Hz. 61). As no fragments 
are preserved, we cannot tell 
whether the 11. #Sov%s (D. 16, cf. 
66; An. 15; PT. 16; Herz, 
V. 8. 203; Fr. Hz. 59) was a 
dialogue or not. The book 
Tl Bacitelas (D. 18; AN. 16; 
Pr. 7; Ar. Fr. 78, 79, probably 
also 81, p. 1489; #7. Hz. 59), 
which was addressed to Alexan- 
der, and apparently referred to by 
Eratosthenes (ap. STRABO, i. 4, 
9, p. 66), was more probably an 
essay (v. HEITZ, V. S. 204) thau 
a dial. (Rosz, Ar. Ps. 93,”and 
Bernays, 56). On the other 
hand, the title "AAdtavdpos 4 trtp 
(srepl) &rolxoy [-nidv], if the text 
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the treatise On the Good.’ It was an account of the 
substance of Plato’s lectures,? and what little is recorded 
from or of it gives no reason to doubt its genuineness.? 


be correct, rather suggests a dial. 
(D.17; Ar. Fv. 80; BERNAYS, 56; 
Fr, Hz.61. HEItz, V. 8.204, 207, 
suggests mpbs ’AAcE. imép dmolkwy 
kal m, Baotrelas, A preferable 
conjecture would be, ix. amotrwy a’. 
a, Baotrelas a’). Other fragments 
which Rose places among the 
Dials. will be referred to infra. 

1 The I. rayalod consisted, 
according to D. 20, of three books; 
AN. 20, one book; Pt. 8, five books: 
ALEX. ad Metaph, iv. 2, 1003 
h, 36, 1004 b, 34, 1005 a, 2 re- 
peatedly quotes Book I1., and 
the regular form of citation is év 
tois w. Tay. Apart from the Cata- 
logues, we never hear of this 
work except in the Aristotelian 
Commentators, whose notices 
are collected and discussed by 
BRANDIS, ‘Perd. Ar. Libr. de 
Ideis et de Bono,’ G'r.-7Gm. Phil. ii. 
b, 1,84; KRIScHE, Forsch. 1.263 ; 
Rosz, Av. Ps. 46, Ar. Fr. 22~26, 
p. 1477, and Heitz, V. 8. 209, 
ify. Hz. 79. Brandis (ibid.) has 
shown that none of them except 
Alexander possessed the work 
itself. Heitz, p. 202, doubts this 
even as to Alex., because hein one 
place (p. 206, 19) distinguishes 
the ékAoyh tay évaytiwy noticed 
Ar. Metaph. iv. 2,1004 a, 2 (de q. 
infra) from the second book II. 
réya0ov, and in another place 
(p. 218, 10, 14) identifies them. 
These passages seem, however, 
only to show that Alexander 
knew of no ékaA, 7, év, as a sepa- 
rate hook, but saw in the second 
book II. ray. a discussion to 
which, as far as the sense went, 
Aristotle might be referring, so 


that he was not sure whether Ari- 
stotle’s reference referred to the 
Il. ray. or to a special work. If 
so, this makes rather for than 
against Alexander’s knowledge 
of the II. réyd0ov. SIMPL. De 
An. 6, b, PHILOP. De An. C. 2 
(cf. Ar. Fr. p. 1477 b, 35), Sump. 
*Ayad. p. 35, b, believe that the 
words éy rois mepi ptdocodlas Ac- 
youévors in AR. De An. i. 2, 404, 
b, 18, refer to this work, whereas 
they really refer to Platonic 
writings (cf. Zeller, IT. a. 636, 4). 
But this proves only that these 
writers knew the MH. té-yadod at 
second hand. Rose’s view that 
this work was a Dial. is re- 
futed by Hitz, V. 8.217. We 
cannot tell whether Aristotle 
published in his lifetime his 
notes upon the lectures of Plato, 
or whether they became public 
after his death. If the éAoy) +. 
evayt., cited by himself, formed 
part of them, the former would 
of course be true. It is clear 
that the book was in use before 
the end of the third century B.c., 
and certainly before the time of 
Andronicus, because of the men- 
tion of it in Diog.’s list; cf, 
p. 48 sq. supra. 

2 Referred to by Aristoxenus 
and others, cf. Zeller, Plato, 26. 
SIMPL. (Phys. 32, b, 104, bh, Schol. 
334, b, 25, 362, a, 8) mentions, 
besides Aristotle, Speusippus, 
Xenocrates, Heraclides and Hes- 
tizus as having published the 
Platonic lectures. 

3 Thisis proved, against Susu- 
MIHL, Genet, Lint. d. plat. Phil. 
2, 533, in Zeller’s Plato, ad Joe, 
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There is more doubt about the date of the work On 
the Ideas,! which Aristotle apparently refers to in the 


Metaphysics,2, and which Alexander possessed.* 


The 


Extracts from some of Plato’s writings‘ and the mono- 
graphs on earlier and cotemporary philosophers *— 


1 This work is named in D. 
54, and AN. 45 (which give it 
one book only) I. ris idéas or 
TI. idéas. We have references, 
however, by ALEX. in Metaph. 564, 
b, 15 to the 1st book 11. i8e@r, in 
573, a, 12 to the 2nd, and in 566, 
b, 16 to the 4th (but in the last case 
we may well read A for A, with 
Ross, Av. Ps. 191, Ar. Fr. 1509, 
b, 36). SYRIAN, In Metaph. 901, 
a, 19, 942, b, 21 speaks of a work 
Tl, ray eldGy in two books. The 
same is meant in PT. 14 hy the 
three hooks De imaginibus, utrum 
evistant an non; but the Arabic 
title ‘fari aiduln’ indicates that 
their Greek text read not II. eiday, 
but I. eiSdéAwv; cf. Rose, Ar. Ps. 
185; Av. Fr. 180-184 p. 1508; 
Fr, He. 86 sq. 

2 J. 990 b, 8 sq.; we have 
not only Alexander’s statement 
that this passage refers to the 
work on Ideas, but it seems to be 
the natural inference from Ari- 
stotle’s text itself that he is re- 
ferring to some more detailed 
discussion of the Ideal Theory 
which is already known to his 
readers. 

8 Rose (Ar. Ps. 186) doubts 
this, bat Alexander’s own state- 
ments (cited in Ar, Fr. 183 fin., 
184 fin.) indicate as much. 

4 Td de Tay vépwr TAdrowvos (D. 
21, as 3 Bks., AN. 23 as 2).—T& ék 
THs wodireias a B’ (D. 22. PROCL. 
in’ Remp. 350 ; Ar. Ir. 176, 
p. 1507).—Ta& ek rod Tipatov kat 
tay "Apxutelwy (alias: nad Apxd- 


rov; D. 94; AN. 85; SIMPL. De 
Celo, Schol. 491, b, 87: cbvoyiy 
éxtrouhy Too Tiysatov ypdpew obk 
dantlooe); cf. Fr. Hz. 79. 

§ TI, réy Muayopelwv, D. 101 
AN. 88: no doubt the same as is 
named Zuvaywyh Tay Tubayopetors 
dpecrdyrwy by Simpu. De Colo, 
Schol. 492, a, 26 and b, 41 sq.; 
Tlv@ayopind (ibid. 505, a, 24, 35) ; 
TluOaryopixds[ -ov 7] (THEO. Arithm. 
5); TI. ris TWu@ayopindy  8dins 
(ALEX. Metaph. 560, b, 25), and 
Tl. ris TWu0awyopixjs ptdocodlas 
(JamBL. V. Pyth. 31). Probably 
the separate title [pbs obs 
TvOayopelous, D. 97, is only a part 
of the same work, as D. gives 
each of them one book only, 
while Alexander and Simpl. 
quote from hook 2. The refer- 
ence in Dioa. viii. 34, cf. 19, 
probably belongs to this treatise 
(whether we there read év r¢ rep} 
kuduwy, or mw. xuduov only, cf. 
Cobet). Other notices of the 
work are collected by Rosz, Ar. 
Ps. 198, Av. Fy. 185-200, p. 1510; 
Fr. Hz. 68.—We find also three 
books ll. rijs "Apxurelov [-rov?1 
pirocodlas in D, 92, AN. 83, Pr. 
9; cf. Ar. Ps. 214, and Fr. Az. 
77, and cf. last note. Also Mpbs 
Ta *AAkualwvos, D. 96, AN. 87; 
TIpoBAhpata ek tév Anuoxptrov, 7 
(? 2) books, D. 124, AN. 116 (cf. 
Ar, Ps. 218, Ar. Fr. 202 p. 1514, 
Fr. Hz.77;) Upds 74 Mealooou, D. 
95, AN. 86; Ip. 7& Topytov, D. 
98, AN. 89; Ip. rd Bevopdyous, 
[-xpdrous in MSS.] D. 99; Tp. rd 
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so far as these were genuine '—must, however, have 
been mostly compiled during Aristotle’s first residence 
in Athens, or at least before his return from Macedonia. 
A collection of Platonic Divisions ascribed to him 


was no doubt a forgery.? 


Far above all these in historic importance stand the 
works which set out the peculiar system of the Master in 
strict philosophical form. Speaking broadly, it is these 
alone which have survived the first century 4.D., and have 


Zivevos, D. 100: our treatise De 
Melisso, &c., to which, besides the 
lost section as to Zeno, another 
cited at second hand by PHILOP. 
Phys. B. 9 as Wp. thy Wappevidou 
ddétav seems to have helonged. 
We know that this work was used 
by Simplicius (cf. Zeller,i.474 sq.). 
There was also the Mep! rjs Srevo- 
tamov ka) Revoxpdrous [ pirocoptas], 
D. 93, AN. 84. 

1 We cannot judge’as to the 
genuineness of several, of which 
we have the titles only. It is 
not impossible that Aristotle may 
have left, ‘among his papers, 
extracts and criticisms on various 
philosophic systems written 
down in the course of his studies, 
and that recensions of these were 
published. It is also possible 
that similar collections may have 
passed themselves off under his 
name. That the latter was the 
case with the tracts in our Corpus 
on the Eleatic School is proved 
in ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 465 sq. 
It is more difficult to decide as 
tothe authenticity of the work on 
the Pythagoreans. If all thefables 
(see ZELLER, Ph, d. Gr. i, 285) 
which appear in Fr. 186, .were 
related as historic fact, the book 
could not be Aristotle’s, but in 


view of the character of our 
informants it is very possible 
that they presented as history 
what fe had only stated as a 
Pythagorean tradition. Similarly 
the meanings of the Pythagorean 
symbols (fr. 190 sq.) and the 
contents of Fy. 188, which Isidor. 
ap. CLEMENT. Strom. vi. 641 
falsely attributes to Aristotle 
himself, are merely references to 
Pythagorean theories. The rest 
of the passages cited from this 
book as to the Pythagorean 
system give no reason to reject 
it. The apparent contradiction 
between Fr, 200 (ap. SIMPL. De 
Cuelo, Schol, 492, b, 39 sq.) and 
AR. De Celo ii. 2, 285, b, 25 is 
quite reconcileable, without fol- 
lowing Alexander in assuming a 
Salsa leetio, for which, however, 
Fr, 195, ap. SIMPL. ibid. 492, a, 
18, gives some ground, 

2 This is named in the exist- 
ing lists only by Pr. 58, as ‘ Di- 
visio Platonis’ (formerly mis- 
translated ‘jusjwrandum’ or ‘tes- 
tamentum Pl.’). Tt was, perhaps, 
the same as the Aristotelian d:a:- 
péoes (v. p. 75, n. 2, infra) else- 
where mentioned. A similar 
work, obviously a later recension 
of the Pseudo-Aristotelian text 
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thereby transmitted to medieval and modern times a 
first-hand knowledge of the Aristotelian philosophy. 
Their preservation itself is no doubt primarily due to 
the fact that it was in them that that philosophy was 
first expounded in the systematic maturity in which he 
set it forth during the years of his teaching at Athens. 
If we take what is now extant or otherwise known 
to us of this class of works, that which first meets us 
is the important set of treatises which laid the founda~ 
tion for all later logic: the Categories,! the book on 


used for the account given of 
Plato by D106, iii. 80, is printed 
by Rosn, Ar. Ps. 677-695 (and 
after him by Fr. Az. 91), under 
the title, Araipéveis *AptorroréAous, 
deg. v. ZELL., Ph.d. Gr. ti. a. 382. 

! The title of this work by 
the common (and probably cor- 
rect) account is Karyyoplat; but 
we find it also named as: Il. ray 
Karnyopiav, Karnyopia Séxa, 11. 
tov Séxa Karnyopiay, Il. tay déxa 
yevay, Tl. r&v -yevdv Tod syTos, 
Karnyopla fro: mw. tay Séxa yevi- 
kwrdtay yevay, Tl, ray xabdarou 
Adywy, Ips ray rowdy (or Térwv) ; 
ef. Waltz, Arist. Org. i. 81, 
SIMPL. in Cat. 4, 8, and DAVID, 
Schol. in Ar. 30, a, 3. The title 
Ta xpd tav témwy was known to 
Andronicus according to Simpl. 
ibid. 95 ¢ Schol. 81, a, 27, and 
to Boéthius, J Pred. iv. p. 191 
(who obviously got his knowledge 
from the same source as Simpl., 
i.e. Porphyry). Herminus, circa 
160 A.D., preferred it to the or- 
dinary name. David, however, 
(Schol. 81, b, 25), D. 59, and 
AN. 57 name a book called Ta 
mpo tav ténwy, besides the Kary- 
yoptat, which is D. 141, AN. 132, 
Pr. 25 b; and do not appear to 


think them the same. Andro- 
nicus was probably right (ap. 
SIMPL. ut supra, Schol. 81, a, 27) 
in identifying the title of Ta 
apo 7. ténwy with the spurious 
appendix of the so-called ‘ Post- 
praedicamenta’; and it may have 
been invented either, as he sup- 
poses, by the writer of that tract, 
or by some later editor who found 
the original name, Karzyopiai, 
too limited for the treatise as 
enlarged by the spurious addi- 
tion. Aristotle himself refers to 
his theory of the Categories (De 
An. i. 1, 5, 402 a, 23, 410 a, 14, 
Anal. Pri. i. 37, cf. the quota- 
tions, infra, p. 189, n. 2, g. v.) 
as known to his readers, and he 
assumes this in other places 
also, which seems to indicate 
that he had dealt with it in a 
published work. There is a more 
definite reference in Eth. WN. ii. 
1 init. to Categ. c. 8 (cf. TREN- 
DELENB. Hist. Beitr. i. 174). 
That in Lith. Hud. i. 8, 1217, 
b 27, may possibly refer not to 
the Categ. but to some work of 
Eudemus, and those in Top. ix., 
(Soph. HI.) 4. 22. 166, b, 14,178, a, 
5, no doubt refer to the passage 
as to categories in Top. i. 9, init., 
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which, however, is itself so brief 
and undeveloped that it presup- 
poses an early and better account. 
Simpl. (Categ. 4 ¢, Schol. 30, b, 
36) and David (Schol. 30, a, 24) 
say that Aristotle had also re- 
ferred to this work in another 
place—not now extant—under 
the title of Karnyopia: or Aé&ka 
Kar. We are told also that, fol- 
lowing Aristotle’s example, Ku- 
demus, Theophrastus, and Pha- 
nias, wrote not only ‘ Analytica,’ 
and works ‘Tl. épunvelas, but 
also Karnyopla: (AMMON, Schol. 
28, a, 40, and in g. v. Porph. 15m, 
Davin, Schol. 19, a, 34, 30, a, 5, 
ANON. ibid. 32, b, 32, 94, b, 14; 
but Brandis in the Rhein. Mus. i. 
1827, p. 270, rightly denies this as 
to Theophrastus, and doubts it as 
to Eudemus). The references in 
Simei. Cat. 106, a, 107, a, sq., 
Sehol. 89, a, 37, 90, a, 12 do not 
prove that Strato referred to Ari- 
stotle’s Categories. On the other 
hand, the ancient critics never 
doubted the genuineness of the 
extant book, althongh they re- 
jected a second recension (v. 
Simpu. Categ. 4 ¢ Schol. 39, a, 
36; ANON. ibid. 33, b,30 ; PHILOP. 
thid. 39, 4, 19, 142, b, 38; AMMON, 
Cat. 18, 17, and Bortu. In 
Pred. 113, all following Ad- 
rastus, a noted critic circa 100 
A. D.; cf. Hy. Hz. 114). The only 
doubts suggested are by Schol. 
33, a, 28 sq., and these appa- 
rently were not derived from 
Andronicus. The internal cha- 
racteristics of the book, how- 
ever, are in many ways open 
to criticisms, which Spengel 
(Miinchn. Gel. Anz. 1845, 41 sq.), 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 232 sq.), 
and Prantl (Gesch. d. Logik, i. 
90, 5, 204 sq. 243) have used to 
combat its genuineness, the latter 
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saying that its compiler might 
be found ‘in any master of a 
peripatetic school of the age 
following Chrysippus’ (p. 207). 
Their critical positions, however, 
are not all tenable. Prantl 
(ibid.) takes exception to the 
number 10; but in the Top. i. 
9, the same ten Categories are 
given, and we know from Dexipp. 
(In Categ. 40, Schol. 48, a, 46) 
and Simpl. (ibid. 47, b, 40) that 
Aristotle named these ten in 
other works also. It is true that 
Aristotle generally uses a less 
number ; but that may only mean 
either that he here adduces all 
the ten because his object was 
logical completeness, or that he 
counted more Categories at an 
earlier time than he did later. 
He never assumed, as will be 
shown later, a fixed number of 
them. Again, it is objected that 
the Karny. speaks of Sebrepat 
ovatot; but we find as parallels to 
this not only wpdéra otcfa (e.g. 
Metaph. vii. 7, 18, 1032, b, 2, 
1038, b, 10), but also tpirat odatat 
(ibid. vii. 2, 1028, b, 20, 1043, 
a, 18, 28). The words of Karny. 
c. 5, 2, b, 29: eiédtws . . 
pdva . . . Th efdn Kal Th yevy 
dedrepat odalat AéyovTo, are not 
to be translated ‘the term éevr. 
ova. is used for generaand species 
and rightly so,’ since it was not 
commonly so used before Ari- 
stotle, but rather, ‘there is reason 
to treat as a second class of sub- 
stances only genera and species.’ 
Again, when it is remarked in 
Karny. c. 7, 8, a, 31, 39, that, 
strictly speaking, mpés 7: in- 
cludes those things only which 
not merely stand in a definite 
relation to some other thing, but 
have their essence in such a re- 
lation—ols 7d elva: raitéy éors 
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the parts 


7G mpds th wws Exety—there is no 
need to suspect here any trace 
of Stoic influence, since the 
mpés th mws Exew ‘appears alsa 
in AR. Zop. vi. c. 4, 142, a, 29, 
c. 8, 164, b, 4; Phys. vii. 3, 247, 
a, 2, b, 3, and th, N. i. 12, 1101, 
h, 13. It is true, however, that 
all the objections cannot easily 
be sct aside. Nevertheless, the 
treatise bears in general a de- 
cisively Aristotelian impress ; itis 
closely related to the Zopics in 
tone and contents, and the ex- 
ternal evidence is heavily in its 
favour.—The best conclusion 
seems to be, not that the whole 
is spurious, but that the seem- 
ingly un-Aristotelian elements are 
ta be explained by the assamp- 
tion that the genuine hody of 
the work extends to c. 9, 11, b, 
7 only, but that what followed 
has dropped out of the recension 
we possess, and is replaced only 
hy the short note, c. 9, 11, h, 
8-14. The so-called ‘ Postpra- 
dicamenta’ (c. 10-15) were sus- 
pected as early as Andronicus 
(Simpy. wt supra, Schol. 81, a, 
27; Ammon. ibid. 81, hb, 37), 
and Brandis has now proved they 
are added by another hand (‘U. 
d. Reihenfolge d. Bucher d. Ar. 
Org.,’ Abh. d. Berl. Ahad, Hist. 
phil. Kl. 1833, 267, and Gr.-rdm. 
Phil. ii. a, 406). It is another 
question whether #t was compiled 
from Aristotelian fragments, as he 
suggests. The concluding para- 
graph, atc. 9,11, b, 8-14, reads 
exactly as if it came in the place 
of further discussions which the 
editor cut out, justifying himself 
hy the remark that there was 
nothing in them which did not 
appear in the earlier part. In 
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and kinds of propositions,! those on 


the body of the work it is pro- 
bable also that passages have 
been left out and others added 
in this recension; but much of 
the inconsequence of exposition 
and language may as easily he 
due simply to the fact that the 
Categ. were the earliest of the 
logical writings, and were written 
probably many years earlier than 
the Analytics. 

1 This book, Il. épynveias, was 
in ancient times rejected as not 
genuine by Andronicus (so ALEX. 
Anal. pri. 62 a, and Schol, in Ar. 
161 b, 40; Ammon. De Interpr. 
6a, and Schol. 97b,13; BOETH. 
ibid. 97 a, 28; ANON. ibid. 94 a, 
21; PHiILop. De An. A 13, B 4), 
followed recently by Gumposch 
(Log. Schr. d. Ar., Leipz. 1839) 
and Rose (Av. Ps. 232). Brandis 
(Abh. a. Berl. Ahad. 263 sq., cf. 
Davin, Schol. in Ar. 24 b, 5) 
takes it to he an incomplete 
sketch of the work, to which c. 
14 (rejected as early as Ammonius 
and passed over by Porphyry; cf. 
Ammon. De Interpr. 201 b; 
Schol. 135 hb) has probably been 
added by a later hand. The ex- 
ternal evidence for the work is 
good enough. Not only do all 
three lists agree in naming it (D. 
152, AN. 133, PT. 2), but we are 
told that Theophrastus referred 
te it in his essay 1. xarapdoews 
kal dmopdoews(DIOG. v.44; ALEX. 
Anal. pri. 124, Schol. 183 h, 1; 
more explicitly, after Alexander, 
Bogtu. ibid. 97, a, 38; ANON. 
Schol. in Ar. 94, b, 13; cf. the 
Schol. ap. Waltz, Ar. Org. i. 40, 
who, on De Interpr. 17, b, 16, 
remarks: mpbs roird gynow 6 Ocd- 
gppacros, etc.; cf, AMMON. De 
Interpr. 73, a, 122, b). It seems 
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conclusions and scientific method in general,! on the 


also that Endemus I. Aétews 
(ALEX. Anal. pri. 6, b, Top. 38, 
Metaph. 63,15; ANON. Schol. in 
Ar, 146, a, 24) may have been 
an imitation of this book (not, 
as Schol. 84, b, 15, wrongly sug- 
gests, of the Categories; cf. the 
quotation from Ammon. in pre- 
ceding note). This last sugges- 
tion, however, is uncertain, and 
the notices as to- Theophrastus 
are not absolutely clear, for the 
texts show that he did not name 
the Tl, épuny. at all. Alexander 
thought he saw, from the way in 
which Theophrastus dealt with 
the subject (thema) in his own 
book, reason to infer that he had 
Aristotle in mind; but whether 
he was right in that inference or 
not, we cannot judge. The Schol. 
ap. Waitz has nothing to show 
that the reference there quoted 
from Theophrastus referred to a 
passage in this book, and was not 
rather a general reference to the 
frequently recurring Aristotelian 
Jaw of the excluded middle.— 
On the other hand, it is sin- 
gular that while the Tl. épuny. 
is never cited or referred to 
in any of Aristotle’s books (cf. 
Bonitz, Ind. Ar. 102, a, 27), 
it cites not only the First 
Analytic (c. 10, 19, b, 31: Anat. 
46,51, 6, 36) and the Yopics 
(ce. 11, 20, 6, 26: Yop. ix. 17, 
175, b, 39), but also the 1. puxis 
(c. 1, 16, a, 8), and that for a 
proposition which neither the 
ancient opponents of Andronicus 
nor modern scholars have been 
able to find in it (cf. BoniTz, 
Ind. Ar. 97, b, 49, whose sug- 
gestion, however, is not satis- 
factory). Itsremarks on Rhetoric 
and Poetry (c. 4, 17, a, 5) have 


no relation to the corresponding 
treatises of Aristotle. It should 
be added that the work accords 
throughout with Aristotle’s line 
of thought, but frequently en- 
larges in a didactic way on the 
most elementary points in a 
fashion which one would suppose 
Aristotle would not have found 
necessary at the date at which 
it must have been written, if by 
him. The question, therefore, is 
not only whether it is by Ari- 
stotle or by another, but whether 
it may not, as Grant suggests 
(Ar. 57), have been written out 
by one of his scholars from oral 
lectures in which the difficulties 
of beginners would naturally be 
kept in view. 

' Syllogisms are dealt with 
by the "Avadurtind mpdrepa in two 
books, and scientitic method by 
the’Avaa. Sarepa, also intwo. The 
fact that D. 49 and An. 46 
give nine books to the ’Avaa. 
mpér. (though An. 134 repeats 
the title with two only) points 
probably only to a different divi- 
sion; but it is also possible 
that other tracts are included, 
for the ANON. Schol. in Ar, 
33, b, 32 (cf. DAVID, ibid. 30, 
h, 4, PHILOP. ibid. 39, a, 19, 
142, b, 38, and SIMPL. Categ. 4 ¢) 
says that Adrastus knew of forty 
books of Analytics, of which only 
the four which are extant were 
counted genuine.—That these 
are genuine is proved beyond 
doubt, both by internal evidence, 
by Aristotle’s own references, 
and by the fact that his earliest 
pupils wrote works modelled on 
them (cf. p. 65, supra, and BRAN- 
pis, Ehein. Mus. NIEBUHR and 
Br. i. 267), Thus we know 
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proof by probability,! and on fallacies and their dis- 


of an Analytic by Eudemus 
(ALEX. Top. 70), and we have 
references to hook i, of the 
Tipérepa vad. of Theophrastus 
(ALEX. Anal. pri. 39, b, 51, a, 
131, h, Schol. 158, b, 8, 161, b, 9, 
184, b, 36; Simp. De Calo, Schol. 
509, a, 6). Alexander, in his 
commentary, quotes from hoth on 
numerous points in which they 
developed or improved Aristotle’s 
*AvaA. mpér. (cf. Theophr. Fr. 
[ed. Wimmer], p. 177 sq. 229; 
Ludem. Fr. (ed. Spengel], p. 
144 sq.). For the Second Ana- 
lytic the references are less 
copious ; hut we know of passages 
of Theophrastus through Alexan- 
der (ANON. Schol. in Ar. 240, b, 
2, and ap. EUSTRAT. ibid. 242, 
a, 17), through THEMIST. tbid. 
199, h, 46, and through PHILOP. 
ibid. 205, a, 46, and through an 
Anon. Schol. ¢bid. 248, a, 24, of 
a remark of Eudemus, all of 
which seem to refer to the Second 
Analytic. We know as to Theo- 
phrastus, not only from the form 
of the title of the’ Avaa. rpdrepa, 
but also from express testimony 
(v. Diog. v.42; GALEN, Hippocr. 
ct Pl, ii, 2, vol. v. 218, and 
ALEX. Qu. Nat. i.26) that he did 
write a Second Analytic, and it 
is prohable that in that, as in 
the text, he followed Aristotle. 
Aristotle himself cites hoth 
Analytics under that name: Top. 
viii. 11, 18, 162, a, 11, b, 32; 
Soph. El. 2, 165, bh, 8; Rhet. i. 
2, 1356, h, 9, 1357, a, 29, h, 24, 
ii. 25, 1408, a, 5, 12; Metaph. vii. 
12 énit.; Eth. N. vi. 3, 1139, b, 
26, 32; also De Interpr. 10, 19, b, 
31; Uf. Mor. ii. 6, 1201, h, 25; 
Eth. Hud. i. 6, 1217, a, 17, ii. 6, 
1222, b, 38, vu. 10, 1227, a, 10; 


(cf. other references ap. BONITZ, 
Ind, Arist. 102, a, 30 sq). It is 
therefore the original title, and 
has always remained in common 
use, notwithstanding that Ari- 
stotle cites certain passages of 
the Wirst Analytie with the word 
éy tots mep) svAdoyiouod (Anal. 
post. i. 3, 11, 73, a, 14, 77, a, 33), 
or that Alexander (Mctaph. 437, 
12, 488, 11, 718, 4) and Pt. 28 
call the Second Analytic émo- 
Sexrixh, or that Galen (De Puls. 
iv, fin., vol. viii. 765; De Libr. 
Propr. vol. xix. 41) chooses to 
substitute, as he says, for the 
common titles, the names I. 
auaoyicuod and Il. dmodeltews ; 
nor have we any right to name 
them on internal grounds (with 
GuMmposcH, Log. Ar. 115) 11. 
ovAdoyicpod and Mebodind. Bran- 
dis justly remarks (Ue. d. Ar. 
Org. 261 sq.; Gr.-rém. Phil. ii, 
bh, 1, 224, 275) that the First 
Analytic is far more carefully 
and evenly worked out than the 
Second (which Aristotle can 
hardly have considered as com- 
plete), and that the two books of 
the First Analytic do not appear 
to have heen written together, 
but with an interval. 

1 Aristotle dealt with this 
subject in several books, no 
douht in conncction with his 
rhetorical teaching. We still 
have the Topica in eight hooks, 
of which, however, the last, and 
perhaps the third and seventh 
also, seem to have been worked 
out long after the others (vw 
BRANDIS, Ue. d. Ar. Org. 255 ; 
Gr.-rim. Phil. ii. b, 380). The 
genuineness of the work and of 
its name is established by cita- 
tions in Aristotle himself (De 
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of our Organon, we have 


Interpr. 11, 20, b, 26; Anal. pr. 
i, 11, 24, b. 12; ii. 15, 17, 64, a, 
37, 65, b, 16; het. i. 1, 1355, a, 
28, c. 2, 1856, b, 11, 1358, a, 29; 
ii, 22, 1396, h, 4, c. 23, 1398, a, 
28, 1399, a, 6, c. 25, 1402, a, 36, 
c. 26, 1403, a, 32; iii, 18, 1419, a, 
24). For the art of proof hy 
probabilities Aristotle uses the 
term ‘ Dialectic’ (Top. init., Rhet. 
init., etc.), and he refers to the 
Topics in a similar way as mpay- 
parela m. Thy Biarexrixhy (Anal. 
pri. i. 30, 46, a, 30). It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that by we@odicd 
(Rhet. i. 2, 1856, b, 19) he meant 
the Topics, which in the opening 
words announce as their object, 
peOodoy cdpety, etc., and in which 
(i. 12, 105, a, 16; viii. 2 init.) 
the relative passage is to he 
found, rather than, as Heitz 
(p. 81 sq. Fr. Hz. 117) sug- 
gests, a lost work; cf. ROSE, 
Ar, Libr. Ord. 120; VAHLEN, 
Wien. Akad. xxxviii. 99 ; BonITz, 
Ztschr. O5esterr. Gymn. 1866, 
11, 774. It seems, also, that 
in several MSS. the Topics were 
headed with the title Meéo8:xd, 
so that an idea arose that 
they were distinct works. This 
idea has been attributed to Dionys, 
(ip. I. ad Amm. 6, p. 729, on 
Rhet. i. 2), but he speaks only of 
dvaduTuch kal peOodich mpaypareia, 
and does not specially include the 
Topics in the latter. But D. 52 
inserts Me@odixda in eight books, 
and AN. 49, the like title in- 
cluding seven books, although 
both know the Zppics as well. 
So Diog. (v. 29) distinguishes ra 
re TomKe Kai pebodind ; and Simpl. 


(Cat. 16 a, Sehol. 47, b, 40), after 
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Besides these, which are the component parts 
also the names of a great 


Porphyry, appears to regard the 
latter as belonging, and the 
former as not belonging, to the 
‘Hypomnematic’ writings. In 
D. 81 we even find a second 
entry of Meo08:xdv a'.—The theory 
of Spengel (Abh. d. Miinchn. 
Akad. vi, 497) that our text of 
the Topics contains grave lacune 
does not seem to be proved hy 
the passages he quotes (Zhet. i. 
2, 1356, b, 10; ii. 25, 1402, a, 
34). As to the former, which 
refers to the Topics only for the 
difference between ovAdoyiopds 
and éraywy) (cf. BRANDIS, ‘Ue. d. 
Rhet. Ar.’ ap. Philologus, iv. 13), 
it is satisfied by Zop. i. 1, 12. 
As to the second, which does not 
apply to 7Zop. viii. 10, 161, a, 
9 sq., the words KaGdaep nal év 
Tots romixois, etc., need not be 
taken as referring to a particular 
passage, but may be taken as 
meaning ‘ of objections there are 
in Rhetoric, as in Topics, many 
kinds,’ i.e. in oratorical use as 
opposed to disputation, —aremark 
that might well be made even if 
these distinctions were not taken 
in the earlier book. For similar 
uses of dowep év rots Tomiois, 
etc., cf. Bonttz, Ind. Ar. 101 b, 
44 sq., 52 sq., and VAHLEN, wt 
supra, 140 (where the phrase in 
Lhet. ii. 25 is explained as mean- 
ing ‘Instances are here used in 
the same way as in Topics, and 
those of four kinds,’ etc.). 

! The 11. copioriny erAdyxowv, 
or (as ALEX. Sehol. 296, a, 12, 
21, 29, and Boeth, in his transla- 
tion have it) Bogor. ereyxou. 
Waitz (dr. Org. ii. 528), followed 
by Bonitz (nd. Ar. 102, a, 49), 
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number of kindred writings: treatises on Knowledge 
and Opinion,’ on Definition,? on Classification by 
Genera and Species,? on Opposition and Difference,* 
on Particular Kinds of Conceptions,> on Expression 


in Speech,® on Affirmation 


shows that Aristotle in the De 
Interpr. c. 11, 20, b, 26, and 
Anal. pri. ii. 17, 65, b, 16, refers 
to passages of this work (te. 
c. 17, 175, h, 39, c. 30, and c. 5, 
167, b, 21), under the name év 
rois Tom«ois; that he reckons 
knowledge of fallacies as part of 
‘Dialectic’ (Soph. Hl. c. 9 fin, 
ch. 11 fin.; ef. Top. i. 1, 100, b, 
23); and that c. 34 is the epi- 
logue not only for these but for 
the whole science of ‘Topics.’ 
Again, however, Aristotle seems 
(in c. 2, 165 b, 8; cf. Rhet. i. 3, 
1359, b, 11; cf. BranpDis, @7.- 
vim. Phil. ii. b, 148) to distin- 
guish the two, in a way, however, 
which proves, not that the two 
were not meant to form a whole, 
but that the treatise on fallacies 
was composed later than the 
rest of the Topies. The lists of 
D. and An. do not name the 
Zod. 2a, (for that reading in AN. 
125 is, as Rose shows, wrong), 
and yet give the Me@odmd only 
eight books, whereas Pr. 29, 
separates them from the Topics 
(26 b); possibly, however, in 
D. 27, 1. éptorix@y two books, 
and AN. 27, Tl. épiorindy Adyov 
two books, are the same as our 
Zod. A. 

1 Tt, émorhuns, D. 40; I. émr- 
oTnuay, D. 26, AN. 25; Il. &dins, 
An. App. 162. The genuineness 
of the work is doubtful, because 
it is nowhere else referred to. 

2 Tothis subject refer several 


and Negation,’ on Syllog- 


titles in Pr.: de, No. 60, ‘Opiorrixad, 
four books (cf. D1oG. v. 50, for the 
same title in the list of Theophras- 
tus’ works); 63, on the objects of 
Definition, two books; 63 b, De 
Contradietione Definitionum ; 63¢, 
De Arte Definiendi ; 64, Mpds robs 
épirpobs, two books (cf. the same 
from Theophr., Diog. v. 45), 
translated De Tabula Definiendi. 
As to the collections of defini- 
tions and divisions, cf. infra. 

8 TI. ef6wy nal yevdv, D. 31; I. 
cidav, AN. 28, otherwise unknown. 

4 As to the opposition of 
concepts there was a book M1. 
vv dvrixejsévwy, doubtless the 
same as II. évayriwy (D. 30, AN. 
32). Simplicius, in his comment- 
ary on the Categ.(v. Ar. Fr, 115- 
121, p. 1497, sq.; #7. Hz. 119), 
gives us some further informa- 
tion as to this book and its 
casuistical discussions, Rose (A. 
Ps. 130) refers it to the age 
of Theophrastus. Pv, 12 has 11. 
diapopas, four books. 

5 De Relato (Ml. rod xpés 71), 
six hooks (Pr. 84). 

§ De Significatione, Pv. 78; 
its Greek title is given as ‘ Garam- 
hun, ie. Tpayparindy or -avy, As 
to another related title, 1. 
Adkews, cf. infra. PT. 54, Partitio 
Conditionum que statuuntur in 
voce et ponuntur, four books, may 
also have been a grammatical 
treatise. 

7 ALEX. Metaph. 286, 23, 680, 
a, 26, cites this simply as ép 
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ns,' and on subjects belonging to the sphere of 


ypics and Eristics.? 


m, katapdoews; prohably, how- 
ar, it should be (like the corre- 
mding, or possibly identical, 
rk of Theophrastus, named by 
og. v. 44) Tl. xaradpdoews x at 
opdoews. é 
1 YuaAAoyioudy a! B/(D. 56, AN. 
); BvAdAoporixdy ral Spa: (D. 57 ; 
1. BB: -Kk@v Bpwv); Svadoyiopol 
"D. 48). 
* To this category belong in 
> first place the treatises placed 
xt to the Mefod:ed in the lists: 
mpd Tav Térwy (D. 59, AN. 57); 
vot mpd Tay romney, 7 books 
. 55); Tomuay mpds robs Spous 
B’(D. 60, AN. 59, Pr. 62 as 
cee books named Tabula defini- 
num quae adhibentur in 
pica, i.e. Tipbs Spous Torney) ; 
: Definiendo Topico (4.e. ‘On 
finition in Topics,’ Pr. 61); 
iBiwy (D. 32); TL. épwrhoews 
| droxpicews (D. 44, AN. 44). 
andis, however, helieves (ut 
ora) that these names indicate 
ly particular parts of our 
pica, He takes Ta mpd rav 
twy (elsewhere used for the 
teg.; cf. p. 64, n. 1) to be the 
3t book, which in fact we know 
have heen so called by some 
NON. Schol. in Ar, 252, a, 46); 
2“Opos t&v rémwy [as Br. reads 
to he books 2-8; Tow. mpbs 
»s 8povs, books 6-73; Tl. idiwy, 
ok 5; and Il. épwr. x. -daroxp. 
ok 8, as to which we learn from 
BX. Schol. 292, a, 14, that many 
med it so, and others again, 
th a reference to its first words, 
tdtews x. dmroxpicews. These 
zgestions seem to commend 
2mselves: except that it is 
sier to suppose as to the seven 


Probably, however, the most 


hooks of “Opo: mpd ray térwy that 
the text of D. is wrong. The 
AN. gives instead two titles: 51, 
"“Opwyv BiBr‘ov a; 52, Tomnay ¢’. 
Here it is natural to refer the 
“Opot to book 1, the first half of 
which (c. 1-11) consists in de- 
finitions and their explanation, 
and the seven Zopica to books 
2-8. We conjecture, therefore, in 
view of the fact that botli lists 
have the number seven, that in 
D. also the “Opa: was originally 
distinct from the Topica, and that 
his text read: “Opo: mpd ré&y ro- 
muy a’: Toma a'-¢’, D. 65 and 
AN. 62 name also ’Emtxyeipnudtoy 
a’ B’ (Pr. 55, 39, B, 83,1, B); D. 
33; AN. 33, ‘Yrouvhuata emtxeipy- 
paride, 3B; D. 70, AN. 65, Géoes 
émxerpnuarixal xe’; cf. also THEON, 
Progymn. p. 165 W. (Rhet. ed. 
Sp. II, 69), who ascribes to Ari- 
stotle and Theophrastus 7oAAd 
BiBAla Ooewy emrypapdueva, de- 
scribed by ALEX. Yop. 16, Sehol. 
254, b, 10, as containing Thy els Ta 
dvrinelueva Bf evidtwy emxelpnow. 
(TIpbs Ogow emixepety means ‘to 
develop the pro and con of a 
given proposition,’ v. Ind. Ar. 
282, b, 57, 283, a, 6: Oéees 
emxeipnuatixnal are therefore 
themes for dialectic development 
or dialectical exercises with an 
introduction to the way of work- 
ing them out.)—The’Emxeiphuara 
are no doubt identical with the 


Aoyiund erie. the second book 


of which is quoted by PHILOP. 
Schol. 227, a, 46, and the “Yrouvhu. 
émxeip. with that which is cited 
simply as ‘Yrouvfhyaraby DEXIPP. 
Cat. 40, Schol. 48, a, 4, and SIMPL. 
Sechol, 47, b, 39 following Por- 
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ancient of these tracts were in reality productions of 
the Peripatetic school at dates subsequent to Aristotle’s 
death. 

Next to the Topics in order of subjects come the 
Rhetorical Works.! Some of these were written 
before the Topics in order of time; others only after- 
wards and at a long interval. Of the many books 
of Aristotelian or alleged Aristotelian origin which 
dealt with the theory of skilled speaking,? or treated 


phyry. Pr. gives three entries of 
‘amusmata’ or ‘ifumsmata’ (= 
tropyhpara), 1.¢.No. 69, 2 books; 
82, 16 books; and 82, b, 1 book. 
The referencesin ATHEN. iv. 173, 
and xiv. 654 to ‘Ap. } Gedgpacros 
éy trois trouyvhpaot are not to a 
defined book so named, but arc 
vague and not to be identi- 
fied. What relation the Mpordce:s 
named in Pr. (No, 79=388[? 23] 
books, and No. 80=31 [?7] 
hooks) bear to the @éves émix. 
we cannot say, but we also find 
two entries in D. (46 and 47), 
and one in AN. (38) of Ipordeeis a’, 
The "Emyxeipyuarixol Adyoi, cited 
by Aristotle in the opening of 
c. 2. 1. penw. is not a separate 
work (cf. THEM. 97, a, p. 241), but 
the first chapter of the work 
jtself (449, b, 13 sq., 450, a, 
80 sq., 450, b, 11 sq. ; cf. Bontrz, 
Ind. Av. 99, a, 38). Under the 
head of Yopies fall also the 'Ev- 
ordcets, D. 35, AN. 36, Pv. 55, b; 
the Tpordoes éepiorixa) 3’, D. 47, 
AN. 44; Adoeis épiorixal 3’, D. 28,. 
AN. 29; and A:aipéveis cogiorixa), 
3’, D. 29, An. 31.—As to the 
‘Eptorino) Adyo, cf. p. 68, n. 1 fin. 
A tract Napa rhy Adkiw, named by 
Simpu. Schol. 47, b, 40, was 
doubted, as he says, even by the 


ancients (cf. Av. Fr. 113, p. 1496 ; 
Rosz, Av. Ps. 128; F'r. Hz. 116). 
Ti. dealt probably (cf. Soph. 27. 4) 
with the fallacies rapa thy Aétw, 
An. 196 names among the Pseud- 
epigrapha a work Tept ye8d5ov. 
1Cfh Rhet. i, 1 init. c. 2, 
1356, a, 25; Soph. H. 34, 184, a, 8. 
2 Besides the two extant 
works, this class includes pri- 
marily the Theodectean Rhetoric: 
4.e. D. 82 and AN. 74, Téxyns tijs 
@codéerou cuvaywyh [7 cicaywyh] 
in one or three books. The ex- 
tant Rhetoric alludes (iii. 9 fin.) 
to an enumeration éy Tots Ocoder- 
retots, which must mean a work of 
Aristotle, and proves, even if 
Fhet. iii. be spurious, the exis- 
tence of this book in early times. 
The compiler of the Rhet. ad 
Alex. 1. 1421, b, 1 makes Aristo- 
tle speak of rats bx euod réyvais 
Gcodénrn ypapeloas; and this re- 
ference also must be at least 
anterior to Andronicus. The 
words leave it doubtful whether 
the writer meant a Rhetoric de- 
dicated to Theodectes, or one 
written by Aristotle but published 
by Theodectes in his own name, 
Later classical writers several 
times attribute to the name 
‘Rhetoric of Theodectes’ the 
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of the history of rhetoric,! or set out rhetorical 


atter meaning, in itself most im- 
probable (cf. @eodexrixal réxvat, 
ANON. in Ar, Fr. 125, p. 1499, 
Pr, Hz. 125; QUINTILIAN, ii. 
15, 10, gives this explana- 
tion with au ‘ut ereditum est’: 
VALER. Max. viii. 14, 3 gives it 
more distinctly); or else they 
name Theodectes directly as the 
author (Cic. Orat. 51, 172, 57, 
194 ; QUINTIL. iv. 2, 63 : and later 
writers ap. Rosn, Ar. Ps. 141, 
Ar. Fr. 123 ; Fr. Az.124 sq.; com-+ 
pare the similar treatment of 
the title Nicumachean Ethics by 
Cicero and dthers, de que p. 97 
inf.; or else they ascribe to Ari- 
stotle and Theodectes the opiu- 
ions they find in this book 
(Dronys. Comp. Verb. 2, p. 8, De 
Vi Demos. 48, p. 1101; QUINTIL. 
i. 4. 18; Av. Fr. 126). If itis 
genuine, which the Fr. at least 
give no reason to doubt, we 
should consider it certainly not 
as a work written by Theodectes 
and published by Aristotle after 
his death, but as a work of Ari- 
stotle dedicated to Theodectes, in 
which view, since that orator did 
not survive the date of Alex- 
ander’s Eastern expedition, and 
had become known to Alexander 
through Aristotle (PLuT. Alea, 
17 fin.), it would have been com- 
posed during the years of Ari- 
stotle’s residence in Macedonia. 
The name Téxva (in the Rhet. ad 
Alex.; cf. Rosn, Ar. Ps. 139) 
seems to indicate that it had 
more than one book, though the 
plural @coddxrea (Rhet. iii. 9) 
would not necessarily do so. For 
further details v. Rosn, Av. Ps. 
-1385 sq., and Heitz, 85 sq.— 
As to the remaining titles in our 
lists which relate to Rhetoric, 


the Téxvn{s] « of D, 79, An. 73 
probably meant the extant Rhet. 
ad Alex. In D. 80 the MSS. 
vary between &AAn Téxvn and 
BAH texvav cuvaywyh. If the 
former is right it would mean a 
second recension of our Rhetoric: 
if the latter, a recension of the 
Texvav cuvarywyh: in neither case 
would it imply separate works.— 
Of the special tracts, the Tpdaaos 
has heen mentioned p. 58, n. 1, 
supra: probably AN. App. 153, 
II. fnropixys is merely a duplicate 
of it. Inu the title, 1. Adfews a’ p’ 
(D. 87, AN. 79, TI. Ad. nabapas : cf. 
on a similar book by Eudemus, 
p. 698, n. 3) Brandis in the 
Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. b, 1.79 detects 
book 3 of our Rhetoric, whose 
first twelve chapters deal with 
that subject. This is the more 
probable that D. 78 gives the 
Ltheterie only two books, al- 
though AN. 72 has three books. 
The others, i. D. 85, AN. 77, 
Tl. weyéBous a’ (de quo cf. Rhet. i. 
3, 1359, a, 16, ii. 18 sq. 1391, b, 
31, 1393, a, 3); D, 88, AN. 80, 
Tl. oupBovalas [-#s] a’ (v. Ar. Fir, 
136, p. 1501, Av. Ps. 148, Hr. Hz. 
126): AN. App. 177, Tl. phropos 
} worried: AN. App. 178, Téxyn 
éyxwpiaorix}, were doubtless all 
spurious, as was also the Mynuo- 
uxdoy (D. 117, AN. 109) which 
would be dealt with as an aid to 
Rhetoric. PT. 68, MapayyéApara 
seems to be the same as the 
Tapayy. pnropixijs attributed to 
Theophrastus by Dioa. v. 47, but 
was in any case not by Aristotle. 

! An exposition of all the 
rhetorical theories (réxva:) down 
to Aristotle’s own time was given 
in the Texvayv ouvaywyh (D. 77, 
as two books: An. 71, and Pr. 
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examples,' we have only one preserved to us,? in which, 
however, we possess without doubt the most mature state- 
ment of his rhetorical doctrine. The Rhetoric addressed to 
Alexander is now universally admitted to be spurious.’ 


24, as one book), D. 89, Suvayw- 
yiis a’ B’, and D. 80, “AAAn rexvav 

> guvarywyh Cif that is the right 
reading’) seem to be duplicates 
only. We hear of it in Crc. De 
Invent. ii. 2, 6, De Orat. ii. 38, 
160, Brut, 12, 48, etc. : v. Ar, #7. 
180-135, p. 1500; Ar. Ps. 145; 
Fy, Hz, 122, The same work or 
an abstract of it seems to be 
meant by Demetr. Magn. (ap. 
D104. ii. 104) by the title "Em:ron) 
pnt dpwr. 

1 “EvOuphuara pyropiee a’, D. 
84, AN. 76; and ’Evéuynudrov 
diaipéveis a’ (D. 84; AN. 88, mis- 
written ‘Ev@. xal aipésewv). To 
the same class belonged AN. 127, 
Mpooimtwy a’; but 1, Mapomidy, as 
in D. 138. With these should be 
reckoned the Xpetai—a collection 
of striking remarks, like Plu- 
tarch’s Apophthegms, quoted by 
Sros. Floril. 5, 83,7, 30, 31, 29,70, 
90, 43, 140, 57, 12, 93, 38, 116, 47, 
118, 29. But as a saying of Zeno 
the Stoic is quoted from it (57, 
12), and as we can hardly credit 
Aristotle with such a collection 
of anecdotes, it must either be a 
forgery or else the work of a 
later writer of the same name, 
like the grammarian mentioned 
ap. Diog. v. 35. Rose helieves 
(Ar. Ps. 611) that ’Apirrorévous 
is a misreading for ‘Aplorwvos. 
The same book seems to be what 
is meant in Stob. (38, 37, 45, 21) 
by the citation: é« ray Kowav 
*ApiororéAous diaTpiBav. See its 
Fr. ap. Rose, Ar. Ps. 611, and 
Fr, Hz, 335,--The two orations, 


*Eyrdmiov Adyou and ‘Eyxdpior 
mAovrov, are counted as pseudepi- 
grapha in AN. 190, 194. The 
various proverbs and apoph- 
thegms quoted from Aristotle 
(Ross, Ar. Ps. 606 sq.3 Wr. Hz. 
337 sq.) are collected from dif- 
ferent sources. 

2 Te.the three books of the 
Rhetoric. The date of its com- 
position must be the last resi- 
dence of Aristotle at Athens; 
ef, BRANDIS in ‘ Ar. Rhet.’ Philol. 
iv. 8. That it has suffered inter- 
polations and transpositions (e.g. 
in book ii, c. 18-26 ought to pre- 
cede c. 1-17) was proved by 
SPENGEL, Abh. d. Miinchn. Ahad. 
vi. 483, followed by VAHLEN, 
‘Z. Krit. Ar. Schr.’ Wien. had. 
Xxxvili. 92,121. The genuineness 
of book iii. has been questioned 
by SAUPPE, Dionys. u. Ar., Gott. 
1863, p. 32; Ross, Av. Ps, 137 
n.; HITZ, p. 85, 89; ScHAAR- 
SCHMIDT, Samm. Plat. Schr.108, 
whose view has been followed in 
ZELLER, Plato, p. 55. 

8’ This work was known to 
the author of our earliest list 
(v. D. 79, but its authenticity 


is not to be thought of. 
SPENGEL (Zuvay. rexy. 182, 
ANAXIM, Avs Rhet. Proleg. 


ix. sq. cf. 99 sq.) attributes 
it, excepting the first and last 
chapters, to Aristotle’s contem- 
porary Anaximenes of Lampsacus, 
This suggestion, however, is very 
questionable; cf. Ros, Ar. Lid, 
Ord. 100; KAMPps, in the Philo. 
ix, 106 sq, 279 sq. For, apart 
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Of the writings devoted to the development of his 
philosophic system, the first place is given to collections 
of Definitions! and Divisions *—regarded as aids to 


from the arbitrariness of the 
separation of the part attributed 
to Anaximenes from the rest, the 
influence of the school of Ari- 
stotle betrays itself throughout, 
not only in the persistence of a 
method of didactic definitions 
and divisions, but also in the 
tenor of particular passages. Cf., 
eg, & 2 init. (with Rhet.1. 3); 
c. 8, 1424, a, 12-19 (Polit. vi. 4, 
1318, b, 27-38); c. 5, 1427, u, 30 
(Eth. N. v. 10, 1135, b, 11 sqq., 
Phet.i. 13, 1374, b, 6); c. 8, 1428, 
a, 19 sqq. (Zhet. ii. 25, 1402, b, 
12 sqq.); ¢. 8, 1428, a, 25 (Anal. 
pr. il, 27 init.); 0. 9 init. (Rhet. 
i, 2, 1357, b, 28) ; c. 12 init. (Rehet. 
ii. 21, 1394, a, 22); and the dis- 
tinction of év@dynua and yréun in 
c. 11 sq., though differently put, 
is of Aristotelian origin (cf. Rhet. 
ii, 21, 1394, a, 26); c. 17 (Rhet.i. 
15, 1876, b,-31 sq.); c¢. 28 init. 
29 init. (het. iii. 9, 1410, a, 23). 

1D. 64, AN. 61, ‘Opiopol, 13 
books: Pr. 59: “%Opo:, 16 hooks, 
was certainly a later work of the 
School, analogous to the Platonic 
Definitiones. As to the other 
title, AN. 51,"Opwy BiBAloy a’, cf. 
p. 71, n. 2, supra. 

2 Besides the ‘ Platonic Divi- 
sions’ mentioned 'p. 63, n. 2, the 
lists name the following of this 
class: D. 42, Arapéoes if’ (AN. 
41, II. Siaipécewy]; D. 43, AN. 42, 
Ataiperiucaév a’ [Rose leg. -xby, as 
in the duplicate title D. 62]; Pr. 
52 gives the Asopéoes (which 
might extend to any length ac- 
cording to the subjects chosen), 
26 books. Whether the work was 
different from or identical (as 


seems more prohable) with the 
Platonic Aiaipéceis, it cannot he 
genuine. The quotation in ALEX. 
Top. 126, Sehol. 274, a, 42, from 
Aristotle, év ti T&v dyabGy BSiai- 
péoe (Ar. Hr. 110, p. 1496; Fr. 
Hz,119), is satisfied by M. Mor. i. 
2, 1183, b, 20 sq., cf. Hth. WV. i. 12, 
1101, bh, 11, but may have found 
its way from that source into the 
Auaipéc ets also.-— Aristotle himself 
names an *ExAoy} ray évaytiwy, in 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 1, where, 
after the remark that all oppo- 
sitions finally go back to that 
of the & or dy and its oppo- 
site, he adds: tefewpfcdw 3 juiv 
raira ev rH exroyh tay evavrlwy : 
in the parallel passage, xi. 3, 
1061. a, 15, it is only éorwoay yap 
atta: refewpnuéva: cf. 1004, b, 
33, wdyra 8 Kal TaAAa dvaydueva 
gatvera: els Td by kal 7d mAROos- 
ciAnplw yap 7 avaywyh juiv. To 
the same refers also x. 3, 1054, a, 
29: gor 5& rod pév évds, bowep 
nal éy tH Siapéce tay evaytiov 
SteypdWapev, rd rabrd xa Sporoy 
rat Yoov, etc.; and the rabrdy and 
Suo.ov were themselves given in 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1003, h, 35, as 
examples of the efi rod évbs 
treated of in the ’Exaoy} 1. &v.: 
ef, also x. c. 4 ad fin. But in 
Met. xii, 7, 1072, b, 2 the words 
h Sialpeois SnAot refer, not to a 
treatise, hut to the division of 
two kinds of of évexa given just 
before. Whether the reference 
to the ’Exaoy} +. év. indicates a 
separate treatise or a section of 
the work ‘On the Gaod,’ even 
Alexander did not know (cf. p. 
61, n. 1); but since the subject 
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correct appreciation of the subject—but none of these 


appear to have been genuine. 


Most important, there- 


fore, is the treatise On the First Philosophy '—a torso 
which is now arbitrarily bound up? with a number of 
other fragments, some genuine, some spurious, to form 


our Metaphysics.$ 


on which Aristotle cites the 
*ExAoy) seems to have been dealt 
with in the second book TI. 
Taya0ov, it is probable that 
Aristotle had only that book in 
view. 

) This is the name by which 
the work was originally cited; 
v. De Motu Anim. 6, 700, b, 8. 
That Aristotle himself so named 
it, is probable from Metaph. vi. 1, 
1026, a, 15, 24, 30, xi. 4, 1061, b, 
19; Phys. i. 9, 192. a, 35, ii. 2 
jin.; De Colo, i.8,277, b, 10; Gen. 
et Cory. i, 3, 318, a, 6; De An. i. 
1, 403, b, 16; for mpérn pidocopla 
we also: find @:Aocogia alone 
(Metaph. xi. 3, 4, 1061, b, 5, 25), 
Beoroyixh (Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 
19, xi. 7, 1064, b, 3), 9 wept ra 
Gein pidocopla (Part. An. i. 5, 
645, a, 4), copla (Metaph.i. 1, 2), 
and pebodos rept ris apxiis tis 
mpérns (Phys. viii. 1, 251, a, 7), 
as Aristotle’s expression for the 
subject of the book; and accord- 
ingly the book itself is also 
spoken of as cogla, didocoopla, 
Beoroyla (ASCLEP. Schol. in Ar. 
519, b, 19, 31). Cf. Bontrz, v. 5, 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 3 sq. 

2 We first find the name 
pera ta dvoid in Nicolaus of 
Damascus, who (ace. to the 
Schol. to THEOPH. Metaph. p. 
323, Brand.) wrote a Oewpia trav 
‘Ap. pera Ta uowd: afterwards 
in Put. Alew.7, and since then 
constantly. As this Nicolaus was 


Probably, however, the genuine 


a younger contemporary of An- 
dronicus, the title (which never 
appears before, and is permanent 
after that date) may safely be 
referred to Andronicus himself, 
whose collection of Aristotle's 
writings alone explains it; for it 
means, not as SIMPL. Phys. 1, 
and the Neoplatonist HERENNIUS 
(ap. Bonitz, Ar. Metaph. ii. 5) 
supposed, the Supernatural, bunt 
that which in the order of doc- 
trinal development, and of the 
works as collected, followed after 
the books on the Natural Sciences 
(cf. ALEX. Metoph. 127, 21; As- 
CLEP. Sehol. 519, b, 19). It is 
named in the lists by AN. 111, 
AN. App. 154, and Pr. 49. The 
latter has the usual Greek reckon- 
ing of thirteen books; the former 
has at 111 «’, at 154 ¢; which 
leaves it uncertain whether the 
editions referred to were incom- 
plete, the one having only A-K, 
and the other A-1, or whetber 
K and 1 are corruptions of N, 
ie, A-N. 

* The qnestion of the arrange- 
ment of our Metaphysics has 
been so far established by Bran- 
dis in ‘Ar. Met’, AdA. d. Bert. 
Akad. 1834, Hist. Phil. K1. Dp. 
63-87, Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. b. 1, 
541 sq., and by Bonitz (Ar. Met. 
ii, 3-35), that it is snfficient to 
refer the reader for earlier 
theories to the comprehensive 
account given by Bonitz at p. 30. 
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portions were brought into this connection immediately 


The main body of the work, 
begun but not finished by Ari- 
stotle, is made up of books i., iii. 
(B), iv., vi-ix. In these, after 
the critical and historical intro- 
duction in book i., one and the 
same inquiry, that as to Being as 
such, is methodically carried on, 
although it is neither brought to 
a conclusion, nor in parts sub- 
mitted to final revision. Book x. 
seems to have been intended for 
a somewhat further advanced 
section of the same inquiry (cf. 
x. 2 init. with iii. 4, 1001, a, 
4 sq., and x, 2, 1053, b, 16 with 
vii. 13), but as itis not brought 
by Aristotle into any express 
connection with book ix., it has 
almost the appearance of a 
separate treatise. Between these 
connected books there is in- 
serted, in book v., an inquiry 
into the different meanings of 
thirty philosophical conceptions 
and terms, which stands in no 
connection with either the pre- 
ceding or the following book. 
The Aristotelian authorship of this 
section is beyond doubt. Ari- 
stotle himself quotes it (in 
Metaph. vii. 1 init., x. 1; cf. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 10, 336, b, 29, 
Phys. i, 8, 191, b 29), with the 
words év rots wept rod wocax@s OF 
mT. TOU woo. Aéyerat Exagrov, The 
view of Susemih] (Genet. Entw. 
ad. Plat. Phil. ii. 686) that these 
citations are not satisfied by our 
book v., and that it is an un- 
Aristotelian tract which hastaken 
the place of a genuine book with 
similar contents, is as decisively 
disproved as that of Rose (Ar. 
Libr. Ord. 154) that the book is 
entirely unworthy of Aristotle. 
The book is alluded to in other 


passages of the Metaph. (e.g. x. 4, 
1055, a, 23, with which cf. v. 10, 
1018, a, 25, and x. 6, 1054, b. 34, 
cf. v. 15, 1021, a. 25); and a dis- 
cussion reserved in v. 7 ad fin. 
for another place is to be found 
in ix. c. 7. The tract M1. rot 
Tooaxas, however, cannot have 
originally formed part of the 
work ‘On the First Philosophy.’ 
It must have been written much 
earlier—as is shown by the cita- 
tions in the Phys. and in the 
Gen. et Cory.—and as an aid to 
the exact use and understanding 
of philosophic terms; and as 
such it appears in D. 36, and in 
AN. 37 with the special addition 
Il. 7. woo. Ady. } Trav Kara apdc- 
Geo, Nevertheless, Ar. Met. 
vi. 2 init., alludes unmistakably 
tov. 7,1017, a, 7, 22 sq., 31, in the 
words: GAA’ éwel 7d dv GmAds 
Aeydpevoy Aéyerat ToAAaxds, dv 
ey ev hv 7d Kard cuuBeBnxds, etc., 
in a way which indicates, by the 
word #y, that the discussion had 
already come under the reader’s 
notice. It appears, therefore, 
that Aristotle actually intended 
to incorporate our book v. or the 
contents of it in this part of his 
work, but never was able to finish 
the literary connection. As to 
book xi., the second half (c. 8, 
1065, a, 26 sq.), is a compilation 
from the Physics, obviously not 
genuine. The first half exactly 
corresponds in content with 
books iii, iv, and vi.; and is 
therefore either an early sketch 
of the argument afterwards ex- 
panded. in them, or else, as Rose 
(Ar. Libr. Ord. 156) supposes, a 
later abstract of them. A point 
in favour of the latter view is 
the objectionable recurrence, 
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seven times, of the particle yé 
bhy, which is otherwise unknown 
in Aristotle’s writing (EUCKEN, 
De Ar. Dic. Rat. i. 10; Ind. 
Ar. 147, a, 44 sq.) In view, 
however, of the arguments from 
the contents of the book them- 
selves adduced in support of the 
other view by Bonitz (Av. Met. 
ii, 15, 451), this peculiarity is not 
decisive, especially as the general 
style of the book has Aristotle’s 
characteristics, and as similar 
phenomena as to particles are 
found elsewhere. [Thus rt? . . ré 
occurs in Aristotle almost exclu- 
sively in the Hthics and Politics 
(EUCKEN, 16); 3¢ ye almost ex- 
clusively in the Physics (ibid. 33), 
in which also pévrot, xafrot, and 
volyuy are much commoner than 
in the other works (ibid. 35, 51): 
&pa recurs oftener in the later 
books of the Metaph. than in the 
earlier (7bid. 50): and among 
the ten books of the JZthics, 
there are many variants as be- 
tween the three last and thie sec- 
tions iiv. or v.—vii., which again 
vary from one another in diction 
(ibid. 75 sq.).. In this first half 
of book zi. five of the seven cases 
of yé why occurin c. 2. Besides, 
vé is so often inserted by the 
copyists that it is always possible 
some early scribe is partly re- 
sponsible] Book xii. appears as 
an independent treatise, which 
refers to none of the preceding 
hooks, but seems to allude to the 
Phys. viii. 10 (esp. 267, b, 17 sq.) 
in c. 7, 1073, a, 5, and inc. 8, 
1078, a, 32, to Phys. viii. 8 sq., 
and also to the De Calo ii. 3 sq. 
It is remarkable that while c. 
6-10 develop in some detail the 
views of Aristotle as to the God- 
head and other eterna] Essences, 
c. 1-6 on the contrary give us 
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the doctrine of changeahle sub- 
stances and their causes only in 
narrow compass, and in a style 
condensed often to the point of 
obscurity. This, with the fact 
that in these chapters the for- 
mula pera raira [sc. Aerréov] bre 
occurs twice (4.¢. 3 init., and 1070, 
a. 4) indicates that it was not a 
book published by Aristotle, but 
a set of notes intended as a basis 
for lectures, in which many 
points were only hinted at in the 
the briefest way, with the know- 
ledge that they would he made 
plain by oral development. The 
main theme of the lectures con- 
sisted of the points which in the 
second half of book xi. are 
treated with special care; while 
the more general metaphysical 
inquiries which were to serve as 
an introduction or basis for them 
were only lightly sketched. The 
matter the lectures dealt with 
was no doubt intended to be 
included in the work on the 
First Philosophy; and c. 6-10 
are, as far as matter is con- 
cerned, exactly fitted to be the 
conclusion of it. C. 1-5, on the 
other hand, include nothing 
which is not contained in the 
earlier books, The polemic of 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 160) against 
this book—which, as will be seen 
in the next note, is specially well 
fortified with external evidence 
—has no value as against its 
Aristotelian authorship, but only 
as to its connection with our 
Metaph. The relation of the 
remaining two books to the rest 
is not clear; but there is no 
reason to hold with Rose (p. 157) 
that only xiv. is genuine. Ari- 
stotle must have originally meant 
to include them in the same 
book, for xiii. 2, 1076, a, 39, refers 
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after Aristotle’s death.} 
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Of the other writings men- 


tioned which would have stood in close relation with 


to iii. 2, 998, a, 7 sq., xiii. 2, 1076, 
b, 39, to ili. 2, 997, b, 12 sq., 
xiii. 10, 1086, b,.14 to iii. 6. 
1008, a, 6 sq., and in viii. i, 1062, 
a, 22 he contemplates a treat- 
ment of Mathematics and the 
Ideas, which, as appears by xiii. 
init., was intended to serve as an 
introduction to Theology (cf. 
BRANDIS, 542, 413 a). On the 
other hand, in xiv. 1, the obvious 
reference to x. 1 is not noticed, 
and vii. and viii. are not referred 
to at all in xiii. and xiv. (BonITz, 
p. 26). It is inconceivable that 
Aristotle would have repeated a 
considerable section almost word 
for word, as is the case with the 
present text of i. 6,9, and xiii. 
4, 5. But book i, as a whole, 
must, as well as book iii., which 
cites it (iii, 2, 996, b, 8, cf. i. 2, 
982, a, 16, b, 4, and 997, b, 3, 
cf. i, 6 sq.) be older than book 
xiii. It seems to me, therefore, 
the most probable conjecture 
that the argument in i. 9, which 
is apparently more mature than 
that in book xiii., was inserted 
on a second revision of book i., 
after Aristotle had decided to 
exclude books xiii. and xiv. from 
the scope of his main work on 
Metaphysics. Book ii. (a), a 
collection of three small essays, 
written as an introduction to Phy- 
sics rather than to Metaphysics 
(v. c. 8 Sehol.), is certainly not by 
Aristotle. The majority of the 
ancient commentators (of wAcfous) 
attributed it to a nephew of 
Eudemus, Pasicles of Rhodes 
(Schol. ap. 47. Opp. 993, a, 29; 
Schol. in Ar. 589, a. 41; the so- 
called Philoponus ([BEKKER’s 


Anon. Urbin.] in the Introd. to 
u, where the name is Pasicrates ; 
and Asclep. Schol. 520 a, 6, ex- 
cept that he has erroneously 
transferred the story from « to 
A). That it was inserted after 
the otber books were collected is 
clear, not only from its designa- 
tion, but from the way in which 
it breaks the connection of the 
closely consecutive books A and 
B, for which reason many of the 
ancients wished to make it a 
preface to the Physics, or at least 
to book i. of the Metaph. (Schol. 
589, bh, 1 sq.) SYRIAN (ap. 
ScHOL. 849, 4, 3) mentions that 
some critics proposed to reject A. 
These, like Asclepius, probably 
confused it with a: if not, Syrian 
was right in thinking their sug- 
gestion laughable. 

1 This seems probable (cf. 
ZELLER, Abh. d. -Berl. Ahad. 
1877, Hist. Phil. Kl. 145) because 
of the circumstance that most of 
the genuine books of our Meta- 
physies were in use at the date 
of the oldest peripatetic books or 
fragments which we possess, and 
that they seem to have been 
gathered together in the same 
series of books with the rest at a 
very early date. Book i, as 
above stated, was not only the 
model for Theopbrastus in book 
i. of his History of Physics, but 
has also left clear traces in what 
we know of Eudemus, and is tbe 
source of the point of view taken 
by the author of the treatise on 
Melissus, &c. Books iii. (B) and 
iv. are referred to by Hudemus, 
the fourth by Theopbrastus also ; 
book vi. by Theophrastus ; book 
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the Metaphysics, only a few can be considered to be 


vii. by Eudemus; book ix. by 
Theophrastus ; book xii. by Theo- 
phrastus, Endemus, the writer of 
the Magna Moralia, and the 
writer of the Tl. (¢wy xwhoews ; 
book xiii. by Eudemus ; book xiv. 
apparently by Theophrastus ; and 
the fifth, the tract MW. ov 
mocaxas Aeyduevov, by Strato; cf. 
the following: (1) Metaph. 1, 
981, a, 12 sq., EuDEM. Jr. 2, 
Speng.; (2) i. 3, 983, b, 20, 
THEOPHR. Fr. 40; (3) thid. 1. 
30, Eup. #7. 117; (4) i. 5, 986, 
b, 18; De Melisso, Xenoph. 
etc., see vol. i. 468, 484; (5) ibid. 
1. 21 sq., THEOPHR. #7. 45; (6) 
ibid. 1. 27, THEOPHR. #7. 43, 
44, Eup. Fr. 11,8. 21, 7; (7) i, 6, 
THEOPHR. Ff. 48; (8) i. 6, 987, 
b, 82, Eup. Fr. 11, 8. 22, 7, Sp.; 
(9) i. 8, 989, a, 30, THEOPHR. 
Fy. 46 ; (10) iii. 2, 996, b, 26, iv. 
8, 1005, a, 19, Eup. #r. 4; (11) 
iii. 3, 999, a, 6, Hth. Hud. i. 8, 
1218, a, 1; (12) iv. 2, 1009, b, 12, 
21, THEOPHR. Fr. 42; (13) iv. 
6, 1011, a, 12, c¢. 7, 1012, a, 20, 
THEOPHR. Fr. 12, 26; (14) v.11, 
Strato apud SIMPL. Categ. Schol. 
in Arist. 90, a, 12-46; (15) vi. 1, 
1026, a, 13-16, THEOPHR. £7. 12, 
1; (16) vii..1, 1028, a, 10, 20, 
Eup. Fr. 5; (17) ix. 9, 1051, b, 
24, THEOPHR. #7. 12, 25; (18) 
xii. 7 init., cf. c. 8, 1073, a, 22, 
De Motu An. 6, 700, b, 7; C19) 
xii. 7, 1072, a, 20, THEOPHR. 7, 
12, 5; (20) xii. 7, 1072, b, 24, c. 
9, 1074, b, 21, 88, Hth. Hud. vii. 
12, 1245, b, 16, M. Mor. ii. 15, 
1213, a, 1; (21) xii. 10, 1075, b, 
34, THEOPHR. Fr. 12, 2; (22) 
xiii. 1, 1076, a, 28, Eth. Hud. i. 8, 
1217, b, 22; (28) xiv. 8, 1090, 
b, 18, THEOPHR. #7. 12,2. Since, 
therefore, the parts of our 


Metaph., like book xii, which 
did not in fact belong to the 
main treatise, are in use as com- 
monly and at as early a date as 
those parts which did, it must be 
conjectured that the whole was 
put together in the period imme- 
diately following Aristotle’s 
death. This theory receives re- 
markable confirmation from the 
fact that already in the Il. (gay 
xwhoews (c. 6, 700, b. 8), which 
belongs undoubtedly to the third 
century B.C., book xii. itself is 
quoted by the title reserved by 
Aristotle for his main treatise on 
Metaph.: ie. éy rots wepl ris 
mpdrns pirocoplus (cf. BONITZ, 
Ind. Ar. 100, a, 47 sq.; the sus- 
picion thrown on the passage by 
KRISCHE, Forsch. 267, 3. and 
Herz, V. S. 182, is groundless). 
We may assume, then, with some 
probability that immediately after 
Aristotle’s death the finished 
sections of the work on First 
Philosophy (i.e. books i,, iii., iv., 
vi-x.) were bound up with the 
other sketches and notes of a 
like character left by him (ie. 
xi. first part, xii., xiii, and xiv.), 
and that at the same time book v. 
was inserted between iv. and vi, 
but that book a, and the second 
half of xi., were first attached by 
Andronicus to this work, with 
which they were not connected 
either by origin or contents, 
Naturally, we cannot with cer- 
tainty affirm by whom the first 
redaction was undertaken. But 
the statement of A.Ex, ap. 
Metaph. 760, b, 11 sq.), that it 
was Eudemus, deserves all con- 
sideration; while the different 
story told by AscLrp, (Scholl. in 
Ar. 519, b, 38 sq.) is open to the 
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genuine, and these must have belonged to Aristotle’s 
earlier period.! i 

The works on Natural Philosophy form the largest 
bulk of all Aristotle’s productions. We have first a 
series of important investigations which Aristotle him- 
self connected together. They deal with the general 
basis and conditions of the material universe, of the 
earth and the heavenly bodies, of the elements with 
their properties and relations, and of meteorological 


phenomena. 


gravest doubts. 
155 sqq. 

1 Besides the Books on Philo- 
sophy (p. 55, n. 5, and 57), on the 
Good, and on the Ideas (p. 61, n. 
1, 62, n. 1), the Mepi eiyRs was 
probably genuine (v. p. 58, a. 1, 
fin.). The three books 1. réxns 
(AN. App. 152) and the Maryinds 
were not. The latter is named by 
Diog. (i. 1. 8, ii. 45), and was also 
evidently used by Plin. (H. N. 
xxx. 1, 2) as Aristotle’s, but it is 
reckoned by AN. (191) among 
the Pseudepigrapha,and we know 
from Suidas (’Avrio@.) that it was 
attributed sometimes to the So- 
cratic Antisthenes, sometimes to 
the Antisthenes who was a Peri- 
patetic of Rhodes cisca 180 B.c. 
(lege, by Bernhardy’s happy con- 
jecture, ‘Podfw for ‘Péiw). On 
this book, vide Av. #r 27-80, p. 
1479; Fr. Hz. 66; Hurrz, V. 8. 
294,8; Ros, Av. Ps. 50, who con- 
siders it to be a Dialogue.— Of 
the Ocoroyotpeva, which was as- 
crihed to Aristotle by Macrob. 
(Sat. i. 18), the ‘Theogony’ men- 
tioned by Schol. Eur. Rhes. (28), 
and the redetal spoken of by 
Schol. Laur. in APOLL. RHOD. iv. 
973 (v. these and other quotations 


VOL. I. 


Cf. further, p. 


These are the Physics, ? the two con- 


ap. Rosz, Av, Ps. 615; Fr. He. 
347) seem to have formed nart. 
It is referred by Rose to the 
hand of Aristocles of Rhodes, a 
contemporary of Strato; but this 
seems unlikely: cf. Heitz, V. S, 
294. It cannot, however, have 
been a genuine work of Aristotle, 
and it seems tohave contained, not 
philosophical inquiries as to the 
Godhead, but collections and pro- 
bably explanations of myths and 
religious usages.—The II. apyijs, 
from its position in the list of 
D. 41, seems rather to have been 
a metaphysical or physical tract 
than a political one, but we know 
nothing of it.—As to a ‘Theo- 
logy of Aristotle,’ which ori- 
ginated in the Neoplatonic 
School and is preserved to 
us in an Arabic translation, 
». Dinterci, AblL. ad. Dz 
morgent. Gesellsch. 1877, 1, 
117. 

2 SvoiwKh axpdacts in 8 books 
(in AN. 148, leg. 1’ for tn’), as its 
own MSS, and those of SIMPL. 
Phys. init., AN, 148, Pr. 34, &c., 
name the treatise. Aristotle him- 
self commonly calls only the first 
books gvowd or Ta wept piceus 
(Phys. viii. 1, 251, a, 8, ef, iii. 1, 
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nected works On the Heavens and On Growth and 


viii. 8, 253, b, 7, cf. ii. 1, 192, b, 
20, viii. 10, 267, b, 20, cf. iii. 4 ; 
Metaph. i. 3, 983, a, 33, c, 4, 985, 
a, 12, c, 7, 988, a, 22, ¢c, 10, xi. 1, 
1059, a, 34, cf. Phys. ii. 3, 7; 
Metaph. i. 5, 986, b, 30, cf. Phys. 
i. 2; xiii. 1, c, 9, 1086, a, 23, cf. 
Phys. i). The later books he 
usually calls rd ep) «whoews 
(Metaph. ix. 8, 1049, b, 36, cf. 
Phys. viii., vi.6; De Celo i. 5,7, 
272, a, 30, 275, b, 21, cf. Phys. vi. 
7, 238, a, 20, c, 2. 233, a, 31, viii. 
10; De Calo iii. 1, 299, a, 10, cf. 
Phys. vi. 2, 233, b, 15; Gen, et 
Corr, i. 3, 318, a, 3, cf. Phys. 
viil.; De Sensu c, 6, 445, b, 19, cf. 
Phys. vi. 1; Anul. post. ti. 12,95, 
b, 10). Butin Phys. viii. 5, 257, 
a, 34 év rots nabdAou wep) picews 
refers to B. vi. 1, 4, Metaph. viii. 
1, and guvaiwndé to B. v. 15 in 
Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 24, xii. 8, 
1078, 32, the pbrase ra 7. picews 
refers not merely to the whole of 
the Physica, but also to other 
works on Natural Science (cf. 
Bonitz and SCHWEGLER ad loc.). 
For more general references see 
B, iti. 4, De Ceelo i. 6, 274, a, 21, 
éy rots mept Tas apxas, B. iv. 12, 
vi.1, De Calo iii. 4, 3038, a, 23, 
wept xpdvov nal nwhorews, and see 
Inp. ARIST. 102, b, 18 sqq.— 
D. 90, 45 (115) names a TI. 
gioews and all. xuvhoews, but the 
former with three books only,and 
the latter with one (cf. p. 50,n. 1). 
SrmPL. (Phys. 190, a, 216, a, 258, 
b, and 320, a) says that Aristotle 
and his éraipo: (i.e. Theophrastus 
and Eudemus) spoke of the first 
6 books as Svowd or U1. dpxyay 
g@uvowav and of books vii. and 
vill. as II. «iwhoews, No doubt 
Porphyry, however, was right 
(ap. SIMPL. 190, a) when he in- 


cluded book v. with book vi., 
with which it is so closely con- 
nected, under the name I. «uwh- 
cews, For though in the time of 
Adrastus (ap. SIMPL. 16, 2, a) 
many may have named i.-v. I. 
apxay [pucixdy], as others named 
the whole, while vi—viii. bore the 
title Tl. «whoews under which 
Andronicus (SIMPL. 216, a) also 
cited them, yet it cannot be 
shown that this was so in the 
earliest period. When Theophr. 
cited book v. as é« tay guciKdy 
he may easily have meant not 
only this whole treatise but 
others also (ut supra: and cf. 
SIMPL. 216, a). When Damasus 
the biographer and follower of 
Eudemus (ap. SIMPL. 216, a, 
where it is impossible to read 
Damascius the Neoplatonist) 
speaks of é« ris mepl picews 
mparyparelas THs "Ap. rév wep) Kuvh- 
cews tpla, it does not follow that 
he means vi., vii., viii., and not 
rather v., vi. viii. (cf. Rosn, 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 198; BRANDIS, ii. 
b, 782). Indeed book vii. gave: 
even ancient critics the impres- 
sion of a section not properly 
fitted into the general connection, 
and Simpu. (Phys. 242, a) tells 
us that Eudemus passed it over 
in his revision of the whole work. 
It need not on that account te 
classed as spurious (with Rosu, 
199), but rather (with Branopis, 
ii. b, 893 sq.) as a collection of 
preliminary notes which do not 
belong to the Treatise on Physics. 
The text has taken on many in- 
terpolations and alterations from 
a parapbrase, known even in the 
time of Alexander and Simplicius 
(v. SIMPL, 245, a, b, 253, b, and 
cf. SPENGEL, Abh. d. Miinehn. 
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Decay! and the Meteorology.” 
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Connected with these 


leading works (so far as they are not to be classed 
as sections of them under special names, or as spurious), 


Akad, iii. 313 sq.), but the 
original text is to be found in the 
smaller edition of Bekker and in 
that of Prantl. The Aristotelian 
origin of B. vi. c, 9, 10 is rightly 
maintained by Brandis (ii. b, 889) 
against Weisse. 

1 The I. odpavod in 4, and the 
Tl. yevérews al p@apis in two 
liooks. The current division of 
these books, however, can hardly 
he derived from Aristotle, for 
books iii. and iv. of the Tl. obpavod 
are more nearly connected with 
the other treatise than are the 
earlier books. Aristotle recog- 
nises hoth by a short reference 
to their contents in the heginning 
of the Meteorol, and by citing 
De Celo ii. 7 in Meteorol. i. 3 

. wep) Toy kvw rémoy .. ev 
tois wept tov moeiy Kal mdoxety 
Siwpiouevors; to the Gen. et Corr. 
i. 10 (not Meteor. iv.) De Sensu 
c, 8, 440, b, 3, 12 (& rots rept 
uikews); to the Gen. et Corr. ii. 
2, De An. ii. 11, 423, b, 29, De 
Sensu, c, 4, 441, b, 12 (ev rots wept 
oroixeiwy). A work II. obpavot is 
ascribed by Simp.(De Celo, Scho). 
in Ar. 468, a, ]1, 498, b, 9, 42, 
502, a, 43) also to Theophrastus, 
who is said to have followed the 
lines of Aristotle’s book. With 
this exception the earliest wit- 
nesses to the existence of the 
work are Xenarchnus and Nicolaus 
of Damascus (v. BRANDIS, Gz.- 
rim, Phil, ii. b, 952), but there is 
no doubt of the authenticity 
either of these hooks or of the 
Tl. yevéoews. From Sros. Lei. i. 
486, 536 we cannot, with IDELER 


Ar, Meteorol. i. 415, ii. 199 (nor 
from Cic. ¥. D. ii. 15, and PLuT. 
Plae. v. 20) infer that the MT, 
odpaved was originally more com- 
plete or existed in a recension 
different from ours. 

2 AN. App. 150, Merewpodo- 
yikd; Pr. 37, Tl. weredpwv 5! # pe- 
Tewpocxomd; Pt. 76 do. with two 
books only. This work, as above 
ohserved, places itself, in its 
opening chapter, in immediate 
connection with the works last 
discussed ; and its genuineness is 
beyond doubt. Aristotle himself 
does not name it (for De Plant. 
ii. 2, 822, b, 32 is a spurious 
hook), but he frequently recalls 
its doctrines; cf. Bonitz, Jnd. 
Ar. 102, b, 49. According to 
ALEX. Meteor. 91 and Olympiod. 
ap. IDELER, Ar, Meteor. i. 137, 
222, 286, Theophrastus in his 
perapoiodoyixe (DIOG.v. 44) seems 
to have imitated it. Ideler (ibid. 
i. vii. sq.) shows that it was 
known to Aratus, Philochorus, 
Agathemerus, Polybins, and Posi- 
donius. Eratosthenes, however, 
seems not to have known it; cf. 
ibid. 1.462, Of the four books, 
the last seems from its contents 
not to have originally helonged 
to the same treatise. ALBPX. 
(Meteor. 126, a) and AmMON. 
(ap. Olympiod. in IDELER, Ar. 
Meteor. i. 133) prefer to connect 
it with the Tl. yevéoews; but it 
is not adapted to that work 
either. Since it has all the ap- 
pearance of being Aristotelian, 
and is cited by Aristotle (Part. 
An, ii. 2, 649, a, 23; cf, Afeteor. 
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are a variety of other treatises on natural philosophy.} 


iv. 10, Gen. An. ii. 6, 748, a, 6; 
cf. Meteor. iv. 6, 383, b, 9, 384, a, 
33), it must be taken to be an 
isolated section, which was not 
contemplated, in this form, when 
the Meteorology was begun (v. 
Meteor. i.1 ad fin.), but which 
in the end took the place of the 
further matter that remained 
to be dealt with at the end of 
book iii., which obviously does 
not itself bring the treatise to a 
close. As Bonitz (Ind. Ar. 98, 
b, 53) notices in criticising Heitz, 
this book (c. 8, 384, b, 33) cites 
Meteor. iii. 677, 378, a, 15 (cf. on 
this subject IDELER, ibid. ii. 347- 
360; SPENGEL, ‘ Ueb. d. Reihen- 
folge d. naturwissensch. Schriften 
d. Arist.,’ Abhandl. d. Miinehn. 
Akad. v. 150 sq.; BRANDIS, G'r.- 
rom. Phil. ii. b, 1073, 1076; 
Ross, Arist. Libr. Ord. 197). 
The doubts alluded to by Olym- 
piod. ibid. i. 131, as to book i. 
are unsupported; the reasons 
given by Ideler (i. xii. sq.) for 
holding that two recensions of 
the Meteor. existed in antiquity 
are not convincing. The points 
which he supposed to have been 
found in another edition of this, 
are for the most part referable to 
other works, and where that is 
not so (SEN. Qu. Wat. vii. 28, 1; 
cf. Meteor. i. 7, 344, b, 18) our 
informant may be in error. But it 
is possible that these points may 
have come from an edition that 
had been expanded by a later 
hand or largely added to; cf. 
BRANDIS, p. 1075. 

1 The Physics have the fol- 
lowing titles: 11. épydv 4 piorews 
a! (AN. 21), év rois mw. Tay apxav 
tis bans ptoews (THEMIST. De 
An, ii, 71, 76), ev tots 7. Tay 


apxay (bid. 93), Tl. nuwhoews (D. 
45, 115; An. 102, 1 B; Pr. 17, 
8 B; the same again as Auscul- 
tatio physica, at No. 34; and 
perhaps also as Il. dpyijs at D. 41). 
In what relation the same work 
stands to the titles: II. pécews 
(D. 90 as three books, AN, 81, as 
one); Suoiundy a! (D. 91); or M1. 
guoikaey a! (AN. 82) is not clear. 
Aw. App. 170, Pr. 85: TI. xpdvou 
might also be only an extract 
including Phys. iv. 10-14, though 
it is preferable to think of it as 
a special treatise by some of the 
Peripatetics. Aristotle himself 
refers with the words éy tots x. 
ororxelwy in the De An. ii. 11, 
423, b, 28, and the De Sensu, 4, 
441, a, 12, to the Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 2 sqq. Whether in D. 39, 
AN, 35, the title Tl. oro:xelwy +! 
only refers to this work (possibly 
in connection with De Cela iii. 
and iv., cf. p. 50, u. 1; or with 
Meteor. iv., cf. Fr. Hz. 156), or 
whether it means a special collec- 
tion of several Aristotelian tracts 
relating to the elements, or 
whether there was a separate 
treatise (which could not be con- 
sidered genuine) must remain an 
open question.—So, again, as to 
the book Il. rod wéoxew 4 wemov- 
6éva: (D. 25): Aristotle in De An. 
ii. 6, 417,a, 1, andin Gen. Anim. 
iv. 3, 768, b, 23 refers by the 
formula, éy Trois 7. rod wotety Kad 
adoxev, to Gen. et Corr.i.7 sq., 
a reference doubted by Trende- 
lenburg (De An, ibid.) and by 
Heitz (V. S. 80), hut which it 
seems impossible, on compari- 
son of the passages, to reject 
(cf. with Gen. An. p. 324, u, 30 
sq.; with De An. 416, b, 35, and 
323, a, 10 sq.; with De An, 417 
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nother class of writings, 


1, todro 5& wHs Suvardy F add- 
rov, eiphiayev, etc., and 326, 
25, was 5& evdéxerat rovTo cup- 
ew, daw Aéywper, etc.). It 
zgests itself, therefore, either 
apply the title in Duoe. 
this section only or to the 
tole of book i. If, however, a 
yarate treatise is meant, then 
seems more likely that it was 
alogous to the Gen. et Corr. 
an that (as TREND. Geseh. 
Kategor., 130, supposes) it 
sated generally of the cate- 
ries of Action and Passion.— 
ith Physics also was connected 
2 tract De questionibus hylicis, 
', 50, and perhaps also Pr. 75, 
> accidentibus universis, both 
thout douht spurious. So must 
also AN. App. 184, TI. eécpou 
véoews, Which cannot have 
en written by Aristotle, who 
decisively combats the idea 
a beginning of the world. 
e book I. «éonov (which is not 
on known to our three lists) was 
itten at the earliest 50-1 B.c.» 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. ili. a, 558. 
e so-called quotation from a 
rk Tl. pigews, given by Minoides 
ynas, in his edition of Genna- 
isagainst Pletho (#7. Hz. 157), 
longs perhaps to the d:atpérers 
yken of p. 75, n. 2.—Many 
the books we hear of as re- 
ved to the subject of the Aeteor. 
2m to have been spurious. 
work WI. dvéuoy (ACHILL. 
TT in Ar. c. 33, 158 A; Fr. 
5. 350; Rosn, Av. Ps. 622) was 
sxribed to Aristotle, probably 
a confusion between him and 
eophrastus (de g. v. DIOG. v. 
; ALEX. Meteor. 101, b, 106, a, 
+); and so with the Sypeia 
mdvev (D. 112, or ap. AN. 99, 
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less directly akin, are the 


Snpoota[:] xemdver, or in the 
title ap. Av. Opp. ii. 973, TI. 
onuetwv), for the #r. of which v. 
Ar, Fr. 237 sq. 1621; 27. Ha. 
157; Ar. Ps. 243 sq. The TI. wo- 
tapav (Ps.-PLUT. De Fluv. c. 25 
ad fin.; Hertz, V. 8, 297; #7. 
Hz. 349) seems to have been a 
late compilation. Of much ear- 
lier date (according to Rose, 
either by Theophrastus or of his 
time) is AN. App. 159; Pr. 22, 
Tl. ris Tod NefAov dvaBdoews, de 
g.v. ROSE, Ar. Ps. 239 sq.; Ar. I. 
p. 1520; Fs. Hz. 211. The 
treatises De Humoribus and De 
Siecitate, ap. PT. 73, 74, cannot 
be genuine, as they are men- 
tioned nowhere else. As to the 
Il. xpwudrwv, well founded ohjec- 
tions have been raised by Prantl 
(Ar. t. d+ Farben, Miinch., 1849, 
p. 82; cf. 107, 115, 142, etc.).— 
Alex. in Meteor. 98, b, and Olym- 
piod. in Meteor. 36,a (ap. IDELER, 
Ar. Meteor. i. 287 sq.) allege that 
Aristotle wrote a hook 1. xupayv, 
but neither seems to have known 
it. So Michael of Ephesus, De 
Vita et M. 175, b, remarks that 
Aristotle’s Tl. gurav nal xvady 
was lost, so that it was necessary 
to rely on Theophrastus. Ari- 
stotle himself alludes in Meteor. 
ii. 3, 359, b, 20, to some more 
extended inquiry into the quali- 
ties of things relating to the 
sense of taste; and since in the 
late De Sensu, c. iv. ad fin., fur- 
ther inquiries on the same sub- 
ject are projected as part of the 
work on Plants, it is a question 
whether we should refer the 
allusion in Meteor. ii. to a sepa- 
rate book TI. xuay, and not 
consider it rather as a later in- 
terpolation referring to De Sensu‘ 
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mathematical, mechanical, 
tracts.! 


c. 4, and De An. ii. 10.—Aristotle 
contemplates at the end of Me- 
tear, iii. a work on Metals, and 
the commen‘ators mention a 
povdBiBros x. yerdAAwy. See 
Srwpu. Phys. 1, a; De Calo, 
Schol, in Ar. 468, b, 25; DAMASC. 
De Calo, ibid.:454, a, 22; PHILOP. 
Phys. a,1,m. (who, however, on 
the Meteorologia,i. 135 id.,speaks 
as if he did not know such a 
tract); OLYMPIOD. in Meteor. i. 
133 id. Some, with more reason, 
attribute the book to Theophras- 
tus (POLLUX, Onomast. vii. 99, 
x.149; cf. DioG. v.44; THEOPHR. 
De Lapid. init.; ALEX. Meteor. 
126, a, ii. 161 Id.; and see 
Rosp, Arist. Ps. 254 sq., 261 
sq.; Av. Jr. 242 sq. 8. 1528; 
i'r, Hz. 161). Agaiust the idea 
that Meteor. iii. 7, 378, b, 5; iv. 
8, 384, b, 34, refers to the TI. per, 
(on which see HEIT2, p. 68), see 
Bonitz, Ind. Ar. 98, b, 53. We 
know nothing of the De metalli 
fodinis (Hadschi Khalfa, ap. 
WrNRICcH, De Auct. Gr. Ves. 
Arab. 160). The tract on the 
Magnet (Il. ras Alfov, D. 125; 
AN. 117; Ros, Ax, Ps. 242; 
iy, H, 215) was probably spuri- 
ous. That De lapidibus, which 
was much used by the Arabs 
(Hapscui Ku. lee. cit. 159; see 
MEYER, Nicol. Damase. De plan- 
tis, praef, p. xi.; RosE, 47, Libr. 
Ord. 181 sq., Ar. Ps. 255 8q.), 
was certainly so. 

1 Mabquarindy a! (D. 63; AN. 
53), Tl. cis & rots pabhpacty 
oatas (AN, App. 160), TI. povddos 
(D. 111; AN. 100), Tl. peyéous 
CD. 85; AN. 77, unless this was 
a Rhetorical tract; see p. 72, 2 
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optical, and astronomical 


ad fin.). The TL. arépov Tpaupav 
(Ar. Opp. ii. 968 sq.), which in 
our lists is only named by Pr. 
10, and uever cited by Aristotle 
himself, was also ascribed with 
much likelihood to Theophrastus 
by SimpL. De Celo, Schol. iu 
Ar. 510, b,10, and PHILOP. Gen. et 
Corr. 8 b, whereas PHILOP. ad 
Gen. et Corr. 37, a, and ad Phys. 
m, 8, treats it simply as by Ari- 
stotle. Its genuineness is doubted 
also by Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord.193). 
The reference in Evutoc. ad Ar- 
chim. de Cire. Dimens. proem. 
does not mean that Aristotle 
wrote a book on squaring the 
circle; the allusion is merely to 
Soph. Hl. 11,174, b, 14 or Phys. i. 
2, 185, a, 16. Without further 
explanation Simpl. (Categ. 1 ¢) 
names Aristotle’s yewuerpixd re kal 
enxavixa BiBAla; but the extant 
Mynxond (in D, 123; An. 114, 
called wnxavidy [-y], but mure 
“correctly ap. PT. 18, Mnx. mpo- 
AAfwara) are certainly not from 
the hand of Aristotle; cf. Ross, 
Ar. Libr, Ord. 192.—D. 114, 
*Omrixdy a! [-dy, se. mpoBAnudrwv]; 
AN. 103, "Omruck BiBAla; cf. 
DAVID in Categ Schol. 25, a, 36 ; 
Anon. Proleg. in Metaph. ap. 
Ross, Ar. Ps.377, and Fr, I7z.215 : 
'Omrixa mpoBargu., V. Mare. p.2 and 
p. 8. It is clear from a reference 
ina Latin translation of Hero’s 
katomtpia (circ. 230 B.C.) ap. 
Rosy. Ar. Ps, 378; Ar. Fr, 1584; 
Fr. Hz, 216, and from the Pseud. 
Ar. Problems, xvi. 1 ad fin., that 
such a hook had currency under 
Aristotle’s name at an early date, 
lts genuineness is not, however, 
assured, though it is very pro- 
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Next to the Physics and the related treatises come 
the numerous and important works dealing with life. 
Some of these are descriptive, others are inquiries. Tothe 


former class belong the History of Animals! 


bable that among Aristotle’s 
genuine Problems there were 
some in Optics ‘The De Speculo, 
attributed by Arabic and Chris- 
tian Middle-Age writers to Ari- 
stotle, appears to he only Euclid’s 
Karowrpixd (Rosz, Am. Ps. 376).— 
D. 113; Aw. 101, report an 
*Aorpovomixdy; and Aristotle him- 
self refers to such a work in 
Meteor. i. 8, 339, b, 7 (#8n yap 
ara dia Tay dorpodoyinav Pewpy- 
Maroy hiv), ibid. c. 8, 345, h, 1 
(nabdmep SelxvuTa: ev tots weph 
darporoylay Oewphuacw), and De 
Colo, ii. 10, 291, a, 29 (rept be 
vis rdkews avtay etc. ex Tay 
wep dotporoylay OewpeitOw Aé- 
yerat yap ixav@s) ; SIMPL. on the 
De Celo, Schol. 497, a, 8, ap- 
pears to have the same in his 
mind. The existence of the 
book is accepted, of modern 
scholars, by Bonitz (Znd. Ar. 
104, a, 17 sq.) and Prantl (ad 
Il. odp. p. 303); while Heitz (S. V. 
p. 117) thinks it prohahle, though 
in Fr. Hz. 160 he refuses to de- 
cide. Blass (Rhein. Mus. xxx 
504) applies the references to 
writings by other hands. Ideler 
(Ax. Metaph. i. 415) assumes a 
varying recension of the De Celo, 
which has no probability. It 
does not seem probable that 
this Astronomical—or as Ari- 
stotle would have called it (. 
HEITZ, ibid.) Astrological—work 
took the form of Problems, since 
Azistotle repeatedly speaks of 
Oewphuara, Not to it, but to 
late interpolated tracts, are the 


and the 


titles to be referred which are 
mentioned by Hadschi Khalifa 
(p.159-161): De siderum areanis, 
De sideribus eorumque areanis, 
De stellis labentibus, and Mille 
verba de astrologia judiciaria. 
As to the accuracy of the other 
mathematical and related writ- 
ings, we can decide nothing. The 
attempt of Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 
192) to prove that none of them 
can be Aristotle’s does not 
succeed. 

Lin. rd (Ga toropla (Tl. (gw 
ioroptas .', AN. App. 155; the 
same is meant by D. 102 and 
AN. 91, II. (wy, nine books, and 
by Pr. 42). The Arabic writers 
count ten, fifteen, or nineteen 
books, and had no donbt ex- 
panded the extant text by 
various added tracts; cf. WEN- 
RICH, De Auct. Gree. Vers. 148. 
Aristotle quotes it by various 
names: foropiat [-ta] w. rd (Ga 
(Part. Anim. iii. 14, 674, b, 16; 
iv. 5, 680, a, 1; iv. 8 ad fin.; iv. 
10, 689, a, 18; iv. 13, 696, b, 14; 
Gen. An. i. 4, 717, a, 33; i. 20, 
728, b, 13; Respir. c. 16, init.) ; 
ioropta mw. tov Cw (Part. Anim. 
ii. 1, init. c. 17, 660, b, 2; Gen. 
Anim. i. 3, 716, b, 31; Respir. c. 
12, 477, a, 6), Cwih forepla (Part. 
Anim. iii. 5, fin.), ioropta puoi) 
(Part. Anim. ii. 3, 650, a, 31; 
ingr. An. ¢. 1, fin.), and simply 
foropiat or lor opla (De Respir. 16, 
478, b,1; Gen. Anim. i. 11, 719, 
a, 10; ii, 4, 740, a, 23; c. 7, 746, 
a, 14; iii. J, 750, b, 31; ¢. 2, 753, 
b, 17; ¢.8 fin.; ¢. 10 fin. ; ¢. 11 jin. 
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In its contents, however, it is 
rather a Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology than a descrip- 
tion of animals. As to the plan 
of it, cf. J. B. Muyer, Ar. 
Thierk. 114 sq. Its genuineness 
is beyond question, though as to 
the tenth book, it must be taken 
to be, not merely with Spengel 
(De Ar. Libro X Hist. Anim. 
Heidelb. 1842), a retranslation of 
a Latin translation of a section 
written by Aristotle to follow 
book vii, but wholly spurious; 
with Schneider (iv. 262, i. xiii.), 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 171), and 
Brandis (Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. 6, 
1257). Apart from anything else 
the un-Aristotelian assumption 
of a female semen would prove 
this of itself. No doubt this 
book is the same as: that in 
D. 107, AN. 90, twrép [wept] rod 
uy yervéy. As to Alexander’s re- 
ported assistance for the whole 
work, cf. p. 29 sq. supra; and as 
to the sources used by Aristotle, 
cf. Rosu, Ar. Libr. Ord. 206 sq.— 
Besides this History of Animals, 
there were known tothe ancients 
various similar works. Athenzus, 
for example, uses one work dif- 
ferent (as is clear from his own 
words) from our Hist, An., under 
the names é& r@ 7. Zq@wy, ev rots 
aw. Z. (ROSE, Ar. Ps. 277, and 
Heitz, 224, unnecessarily read 
Zwikdv), & r@ mw. Zwindy, & TE 
envypapoevy Zwikg, ev TE w. Zdwv 
D [al] “Ixdvov, vy Te m7, Zeyindy 
kal IxGbwv, év TG 7. "1x 8bor ; but 
at the same time he curiously 
cites our Hist. An, v., as méuarrov 
mw. (gwv poplwv (see the notes of 
Schweighduser on the passages 
in question; e.g. ii. 63, b; iii. 88; 
c. vii, 281 sq., 286, b; and the 
Index, and see Rosn, Av. Ps. 
276 sqg.; Ar. Fr. Nr. 277 sq.; 
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HEIvzZ, 224 sq.; #’r. Hz.172). So 
CLEMENS, Pedag. ii. 150, C (cf. 
ATHEN. vii. 315, e) seems to 
refer to the same lost work, and 
Apollonius (Mirabil. c. 27) men- 
tions it, distinguishing it ex- 
pressly from the extant Hist. An. 
(11. (gv). Parts of this lost work 
are probably indicated by the 
names: Il, @yplwy CHERATOSTH. 
Catasterismi, c. 41, and there- 
from the Scholion in GERMAN- 
icus, Aratea Phenom. v. 427, 
Arat. ed, BUHLE, ii. 88); ‘Yep 
Tév pvOoroyouneveor Cdwv (D. 106; 
AN. 95); bwép ray curbérwr Cfor 
(D. 105; AN. 92); Tl. ray dw- 
Aeudytwy (PTOL. 23, ‘fart tufu- 
lin’). Diog. v. 44 attributes a 
treatise of that name, doubtless 
the same, to Theophrastus, from 
which come the Fragm. 176-178, 
Wimm, apud ATHEN. ii. 63; 
vu. ii. 105 d; vii. 314, b. Toit 
also refers the notice in PLUT. 
Qu. Conv. 8, 9, 3, which Rosz, 
Ar, Fr. 38, refers to the 
Dialogue ‘ Eudemus,’ and HErvTz, 
Fragm. Ar. 217, to the iarpinc. 
The citations from this and simi- 
Jar works, sometimes under the 
name of Aristotle, sometimes of 
Theophrastus, will be found in 
Rose, Ar. Ps. 276-372; Ar. Fr. 
257-334, p. 1525 sq.; Fr. Hz. 
171 sq. PLIN. (7. Nat. viii. 16, 
44) says Aristotle wrote about 
fifty, and ANTIGONUS (Mirabd. c. 
60 [66]) says about seventy books 
on Animals, Of all these it is 
clear that none but the first nine 
of our Hist. An. were genuine. 
The work which Athen. used 
(which is not Aristotle’s style, to 
judge by the /’r.) seems to have 
been a compilation from them 
and other sources, belonging, in 
view of the passage quoted from 
Antigonus,tothethird centurys.c. 
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Anatomical Descriptions. 
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The latter class begin with 


the three books On the Soul,? on which several other 


anthropological tracts follow.’ 


1 The *Avaroual (seven books, 
in D. 103, AN. 93) are very often 
cited by Aristotle (cf. Bonirz, 
Ind. Ar. 104, a, 4, and Fr. Hz. 
160), and it is not possible with 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 188) to ex- 
plain these references away. We 
know from H. An. i. 17, 497, a, 31, 
iv. 1, 525, a, 8, vi. 11, 566, a, 15; 
Gen. An. ii. 7, 746, a, 14; Part. 
An. iv. 5, 680, a, 1 ; and DeRespir. 
16, 478, a, 35, that the ’Avaroual 
were furnished with drawings, 
which were perhaps the principal 
point of the work. The Schol. on 
Ingr. An. 178, b (after Simpl. De 
Anima), can hardly have cited 
the work from his own know- 
ledge. Apuleius (De Mag. c. 36, 
40) talks of a work of Aristotle, 
Tl. (gwy avarouijs, as universally 
known; but it is seldom men- 
tioned elsewhere, and Apuleius 
himself possibly meant the Il. 
(gwv wopiwy. The extract from 
the work—éxAoyh dvarouav, D, 
104, An. 94, APOLLON. Mirab. c. 
39—was certainly not by Ari- 
stotle. Heitz (#7. 171) rightly 
rejects Rose’s opinion (A. Ps. 
276) that the dvaroual were one 
work with the (gia. AN. 187 
gives an évarouh avOpdrov among 
the Pseudepigr. Aristotle did 
no human anatomy (cf. H. An. 
iii. 8, 513, a, 12, i. 16 init. and 
see LEWES, Aristotle). 

2 The Il. pux7s is often cited 
by Aristotle in the lesser trea- 
tises presently to be mentioned 
(Bonitz, Ind. Ar. 102, h, 60 sq.), 
and in the Gen. An. ii. 3, v. 1, 7, 
736, a. 37, 779, b, 23, 786, b, 25, 
288, b, 1, Part. An. iii. 10, 673, 


The further investi- 


a, 30, De Interpr. i. 16, a, 8, De 
Motu An. c. 6 init. and c. 11 ad 
jim., and must therefore he earlier 
than these hooks. Ideler (Ar. 
Meteor. ii. 860) is not correct in 
saying that the reverse follows 
from the endof Meteor.i.1. The 
words in the Jngr. An. c. 19 ad 
jin. which name this hook as only 
projected and the 1. (wv poplwv 
as in existence, are (with Brandis 
ii. 6, 1078) to he considered as a 
glossonly. Of itsthree hooks the 
first two seem in a more com- 
plete state than the third. Tor- 
strik, in the preface to his edition 
of 1862, has shown that there are 
preserved traces of a second re- 
cension of hook ii, and that 
confusing repetitions have crept 
into the present text of hook iii.. 
‘through a combination of two 
recensions made hefore the date 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias ; and 
the same appears to he true of 
hook i. also. Singularly enough 
D. and An. do not mention the 
work ; but PT. 38 has it; whereas 
D. 73 and AN. 68 give @éceas 
w. puxiis a’. The Hudemus ought 
also to be reckoned with Ari- 
stotle’s psychology: see the 
accounts of it at pp. 55, n. 4, 56, 
u. 2, supra. 

3 Tothis class helong the fol- 
lowing extant treatises, which all 
relate to the xowd odpatos rat 
puxas epya (De An. iii. 10, 433, 
20) :—- (1) Il. aic@qoews nal aicén- 
rav. Its proper name probably 
was Tl. alo@hoews only (cf. 
IDELER, Ar. Meteor. i. 650, ii. 
358); and it is cited by Aristotle 
in the Tl. ¢. woplwy and the Ml. ¢ 
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yevecews (BonttTz, Ind. Ar. 103, 
a, 85q.), De Memor. c. 1, init., 
De Somno 2, 456, a, 2 (De Motu 
Anim. c. 11 fin.), and announced 
as coming in the Meteor. i. 3, 341, 
a, 14.—TRENDELENBURG, De An. 
118 (106) sq. (contra RosE, Ar. 
Tnbr. Ord. 219, 226; BRANDIS, 
Gr.-vém. Phil, ii. b, 2, 1191, 
284; Bonitz, Ind. Ar. 99, b, 54, 
100, b, 30, 40) believes that the 
NM. aio@. is mutilated, and that it 
is a separated section of it which 
is preserved as the éx tot epi 
axovatady, Ar. Opp. ii. 800 sq. It 
is certain that some of the re- 
ferences in later writings cannot 
be satisfactorily verified in our 
present text. According to the 
Gen. An. v. 2, 781, a, 20, and 
Part. An. ii. 10, 656, a, 27, it was 
explained év rots wep) aicdhoews 
that the canals of the organs of 
sense started from the heart; 
but, on the contrary, in the only 
applicable passage of the extant 
treatise (c. 2, 438, b, 25) we are 
told that the organs of smell and 
sight are seated near the brain, 
out of which they are formed, 
but those of taste and touch in 
the heart. It is not until the De 
Vita et M.c. 3, 469, a, 10 that he 
adds that the heart is the 
seat of perception for the other 
senses also (only not pavepas as 
for these); and here 1. 22 sq. 
refers to the passage of the II. 
aioé. just cited (for it is only 
there, and not in the Part. An. ii. 
10, as cited Ind. Ar. 99, b, 5, that 
the different positions are as- 
signed to tbe organs of sense). 
From these factsit does not follow 
that a section dealing with this 
point is omitted in our text, but 
rather that the words éy rots 7. 
aio@. in Gen. An. v.2 and Part. 
An. ii. 10 are to be taken in a 
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wide sense, as including all the 
anthropological treatises which 
are introduced by Il. aio@. 1 init., 
as by a common preface.—The 
same explanation will account 
for the statement in Part. Ax. 
ii. 7, 653, a, 19 that Aristotle 
would speak & re rots 1. aicOhoews 
nal mw. Urvov Siwpiopévors of the 
causes and effects of sleep. The 
subject is to be fonnd only De 
Somno, 2, 3, 458, a, 13 sq, and no 
fitting place for its introduction 
can be found in our II. aicé. 
Probably it did not occur in the 
original text either; and we are 
to understand the refereucc as 
indicating by II. aic@. the general, 
and by I. Srvov the particular 
description of one and the same 
treatise (in which view re should 
perhaps be dropped).—So finally 
in Gen. An. v. 7, 786, b, 23, 788, 
a, 34 there are allusions to inves- 
tigations as to the voice év roils 
mw. Wuxis and mr. aicO@hoews. These 
are to be referred chiefly to De 
An. ii. 8, and secondarily to c. 1, 
437,a,3sq.,446, b, 2sq.,and 12 sq., 
whereas the beginning of c. 4 of 
the DeAn. itself tells us that it was 
beyond the plan of that treatise 
to give any detailed account of 
voice and tone, such as we find 
in the extant fragment M1. 
axoverov. The last-named work 
is never cited by Aristotle, and 
contains no express references to 
any of his*books. In fact its own 
broad and sketchy methods of 
exposition show it to be the work 
not of the founder, but of a Jater 
scholar of the Peripatetic school, 
probably however of one of its 
earliest generations. (2) I. pyh- 
ens Kal dvauvhoews, Pr, 40, is 
quoted in the De Motu An.c.11, 
ad fin. and by the Commentators. 
The book of Mnemonics ncticed 
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p. 72, 0. 2 fin. supra, has nothing 
to do with it. (8) Tl. trvou rat 
eypnyéprews cited De Longit. V., 
Part. An. Gen. An., Motu An, 
and announced as in contempla- 
tion (Ind. Ar. 108, a,16 sq) by De 
An. iii. 9, 432, b, 11, De Sensu, 
c. 1, 436, a, 12 sq. It is fre- 
quently connected with (2) (but 
clearly for external reasons only) 
as if they were one treatise, Tl. 
bvhens «al Brvov (GELL. vi. 6, 
ALEX. Top. 279, Schol 296, b, 1, 
copied SUID. prhyn, Alex. De 
Sensu, 125, b, MICHAEL, in Arist 
De Mem. 127, a, Ptol. 4). It is, 
however, clear from Arist. Divin. 
in Somn. c. 2, fin., that it was in 
fact bracketed with (4) Il. *Evur- 
viwy and (5) TL. rijs xa’ “Yrvoy, 
pavrinjs. (4) is also in the De 
Somno, 2, 456, a, 27, announced 
as in preparation. (6) Tl. paxpo- 
Bidtntos kal Bpaxvfidrnros, cited, 
not by name, Part. An iii. 10, 
678, a, 830, and by name ATHEN. 
viii. 353, a, Pr. 46, aud perbaps 
also AN. App. 141. (7) TL. (wijs 
kal Oaydrov: to which (8) IL. 
é&vanvojs, is in Aristotle’s view so 
closely related that they form 
one whole (De Vita et M. c. |, 
init. 467, b, 11, De Respir. c. 21, 
486, b, 21). There was a third 
tract, Il. veérqros Kal yhpws, spoken 
of by Aristotle (467, b, 6, 10), to 
whicb our editors ascribe the 
tirst two chapters of the Il. (wis 
kal Gavdrov, but clearly without 
reason, for it seems more probable 
either that Aristotle never wrote 
the tract or that it was lost at a 
very early date (cf. BRANDIS, 
1191, Bonirz, Ind. Az. 103, a, 
26 sq, HEITZ, p. 68).—Inasmuch 
as the De Vita et Morte, c. 3, 468, 
b, 81 (cf. De Respir. c. 7, 473, a, 
27) mentions the Essay on the 
Parts of Animals as already exist- 
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ing (cf. Ross, Ar. Libr. Ord., 
who wrongly refers to Hist. An. 
lii.. 3, 518, a, 21), and as the Essay 
on Life and Death is spoken of 
in the De Longit. V. c. 6, 467, 
h, 6 as the conclusion of the 
inquiries concerning animals, 
Brandis (1192 sq.) suggests that 
only the first half of the so-called 
‘ Parva Naturalia’ (Nos. 1-5) was 
composed immediately after the 
De Anima; and that the rest of 
these (which in Ptolemy’s cata- 
logue stand at No. 46 sq. divided 
from the books on Sense, Sle2p, 
and Memory by the books on 
Zoology) were not written until 
after the works on the Parts, the 
Movement, and the Generation 
of Animals, though projected 
earlier. And it is true that in 
tbe De Generat. Anim. iv. 10, 
777, b, 8, we hear that inquiries 
into the reason of the varying 
duration of life are projected, 
and these are not further dealt 
with in that work. But on the 
other hand the Part. An. iii. 6, 
669. a, 4 refers to De Respir. c. 
10, 16, and the same iv. 13, 696, 
b, 1, and 697, a, 22, to De Respir. 
v. 10, 18; and Gen. An. v. 2, 781, 
a, 20, as already observed, to De 
Vita et Morte, 3, 469, a, 10, sq. 
(cf. Ind. Ar. 103, a, 28, 34, 8q., 
where the other references are 
more problematical). If Brandis 
is right, these references must 
have been added, as does some- 
times happen, to works previously 
completed. Asto the genuineness 
of the writings already named, it 
is guaranteed not only by inter- 
nal evidence, but by the re- 
ferences referred to,—Another 
projected tract, I. rdcou Kad iys- 
elas (De Sensu c. 1, 436, a, 17, 
Long. Vit. c. 1, 464, b, 32, Respir. 
c. 21, 480, b, 22, Part. An. ii. 7, 
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gations On the Parts of Animals, with the connected 
essays on the Generation? and the Movement of 


658, a, 8), was probably never 
written (though Heitz, p. 58 and 
Fr, Ar. 169, thinks otherwise). It 
is unknown to ALEXANDER, De 
Sensu, 94, and therefore it is likely 
that the De Sanitate ct Morbo 
known by the Arabic writers 
(Hadschi Khalfa apud WENRICH, 
160) was a forgery. Two hooks II. 
iipews (AN. App. 178) and one TI. 
gwvijs (ibid. 164) could hardly 
be genuine (cf. p. 86, n. 1).—A 
book Tl. rpopys seems to be re- 
ferred to as existing in the De 
Somno, c. 3, 456, b, 5 (the re- 
ference in Meteor. iv. 3, 381, b, 
13 being too uncertain), and it is 
spoken of as a project in De An. 
ii. 4 fin., Gen. An. v. 4, 784, b, 2, 
Part. An. ii. 3, 650, b, 10, and c. 
7, 653, b, 14, and c. 14, 674 a, 20, 
and iv. 4, 678, a, 19. The re- 
ference in De Motu An. 10, 703, 
a, 10 (cf. MicHAEL Epuus. ad loc. 
p. 156, 4) is not to a Il. rpopijs, 
but to the I. wveduaros: for the 
words tls puéy of % owrnpla rod 
cuppirou mvedparos elpntas ev BA- 
Aots clearly relate to the words 
tts q Tou eupdrou mvedparos Siapovh ; 
(Il. rvev, init.). (So Bonitz, Ind. 
Ar. 100, a, 52; but Rosg, Ar. Libr. 
Ord. 167 makes them refer to the 
Tl. ¢¢. xo, itself, and Hurrz, 
Fy, Ar. 168 to the I. rpodjjs.) The 
work is named in Pr. No. 20, 
where it is wrongly given three 
books. It dealt with food and other 
matters in an aphoristic style; 
and that it is later than Aristotle 
is clear from the fact that it 
recognised the distinction of 
veins and arteries, which was 
unknown to him (cf, Ind. Ar. 
109, b, 22, sq.). In any case it is 


Peripatetic ; cf. further ay. Rose, 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 167, sq. and 
Brandis, p. 1203, who both with 
Bonitz reject the book. 

1 TL. (wy popley four books— 
(in An. App. 157, three books) : 
cited in the De Gen. An., Ingr. 
An., Motu An. (cf. Ind. Ar. 103, 
a, 55 sq), and the De Vita et M. 
and De Respir. (de q. +. p. 91, 
supra)—but the De Somno, 3, 457, 
b, 28 might be referred to De 
Sensu, 2, 438, b, 28, though De 
Samno, c. 2, 455, b, 34 may be 
better paralleled by Part. An. 


-iii. 8, 665, a, 10 sq., than by De 


Sensu, 2, 488, b, 25 sq. It is 
spoken of as projected in Meteor. 
i, 1, 339, a, 7, and Hist. An. ii. 
17, 507, a, 26, The first book is 
a kind of introduction to the 
zoological works, including the 
treatises on the Soul, and the 
activities and conditions of life, 
and it cannot well have been 
originally meant for this place 
(cf. SPENGEL, ‘On the order of 
Aristotle’s books on Natural Phi- 
losophy,’ Abh. d. Miinch. Akad. 
iv. 159, and the. others there 
cited). 

2 Tl. (gov yevérews, five books 
(in AN. App. 158, three books, 
Pr. No. 44, five hooks, ibid. 
No. 77, the same work in two 
books ; the errors are of no signi- 
ficance). Itis often referred to 
by Aristotle, but only in the 
future (cf. Ind. Ar. 103, b, 8 sq.). 
Dio. omits it; but its genuine- 
ness is beyond doubt. Book v., 
however, seems not to belong to 
it, but to be an appendix to the 
works on the Parts and Genera- 
tion of Animals, just as the 
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Animals,! complete his zoological system. Later in 
date, but earlier in their place in his teaching, were the 


lost books On Plants.? 


‘Parva Naturalia’ are to the De 
Anima. For summaries of the 
contents of the Part. An. and 
the Generat. Anim. see MEYER, 
Arist. Thierk.128 sq.,and LEWES, 
Ar. c.16 sq. The tract De Coitu 
(Hadschi Khalfa, ap. Wenrich, 
p. 159) was spurious: for it 
cannot be referred, as Wenrich 
refers it, to the title M1. wfgews in 
De Sensu, c. 3 (cf. p. 83, n. 1, 
supra). As to the book IL. row 
uh yevvar, v. p. 88, supra. 

1 Il, (gwv aopetas, cited by 
that name in Part. An. iv. 11, 
690, b, 15 and 692, a, 17, as the 
Il. wopelas nal xwhoews Tov (wr 
in Part. An. iv. 138, 696, a, 12, 
and as Il. rév Cgwv xiwvhoews in 
the De Celo, ii. 2, 284, h, 13, cf. 
Ingr. An. c. 4, 5, ¢. 2, 704, b, 18; 
yet it itself cites (c. 5, 706, b, 2) 
the Part. An. iv. 9, 684,a, 14, 34, 
as an earlier work. According 
to its concluding words inc. 19 
(which, as already suggested at 
p. 89, n. 2, may be spurious) it is 
jJater than the 1. (@wyv popiwy, to 
which also its introductory words 
seem to refer back; and yet it is 
frequently cited in that work, 
and at its close (Part. An. 697, 
b, 29) there is no hint of an 
essay on Movement as still to 
come. Probably it was, in fact, 
composed while the larger work 
was in progress.—The tract I. 
Gov xvhoews can hardly be 
authentic; among other reasons, 
because it cites the Il. mvedparos 
(cf. p. 89, n. 3 fin.), Rose (Ar, 
Libr. Ord. 163 sq.) and Brandis 
Gi. b, 1, p. 1271, 482) declare it 
spurious: Barthélemy St. Hilaire 


Other treatises touching this 


(Psych. @ Arist. 237) accepts it 
as genuine. Of the Indices, AN, 
App. No. 156, and Pr. No. 41, 
have the Il. (guy xwhoews, and 
Pr. No. 45, Tl. (wv mopelas. 

2 IL. pura B’ (D. 108, AN. 96, 
Pr. 48). Promised by Aristotle 
in Meteor. i. 1,339, a, 7, De Sensu 
c. 4, 442, b, 25, Long. Vite, 6, 
467, b, 4, De Vita 2, 468, a, 31, 
Part, An. ii. 10, 656, a, 3, Gen. 
An. i. 1, 716, a, 1, v. 3, 783, b, 20, 
and cited in H, An. v. 1, 539, a, 
20, Gen. An. i. 23, 731, a, 29 (in 
the last, it is wrong to change 
the perfect tense into the future 
in the words of citation). Though 
hoth these references must 
have been inserted after the 
books were complete, it is possi- 
ble that Aristotle may have 
inserted them. ALEX. p. 183, on 
De Sensu, le., remarks that a 
book on Plants by Theopbrastus 
was extant, but none hy Ari- 
stotle. So MICHAEL EPHES. on 
De Vita et M.175 b, SIMPLICIUS 
PHILOP. &c. (apud RosE, Ar. Ps. 
261, HEITZ, #r. Ar. 163) say the 
contrary, but we need not sup- 
pose they spoke from personal 
knowledge of the [. uray, 
Quintil. (xii. 11, 22) proves no- 
thing for, and Cic. (Pin. v. 4, 10) 
nothing against, their genuine- 
ness, What ATHEN. (xiv. 652 a, 
653 d, &c.) cites from them (Ar, 
Fr, 250-4) may as probahly be 
taken from’a false as from a 
genuine book. The two Aristo- 
telian references mentioned make 
it, however, overwhelmingly pro- 
bable that Aristotle did write 
two books on Plants, which were 
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still extant in the time of 
Hermippus, thongh they were 
afterwards displaced by the more 
elaborate work of Theophrastus 
(so HEITZ, Av. Fr. 250, and 
Verl. Schrift. 61, though Rosg, 
Ar, Ps, 261, thinks the books by 
Theophrastus were ascribed to 
Aristotle). According to ANTI- 
GONUS (Mirabil. c. 169, cf. 129, 
ap. Ar. Fr. 258, Fr, Hz. 223) 
Callimachus as well as Theo- 
phrastus seems to have borrowed 
from these two books. So did 
the compiler of the $urixd, as to 
which POLLUX, x. 170 (ap. Ar. Fv. 
252, Fr. Hz. 224) could not say 
whether they belonged to Theo- 
phrastus or to Aristotle, but 
which no doubt, like the (wird 
mentioned at p. 88, supra, were 
compiled by a later disciple for 
lexicographical purposes. In like 
manner, Athenseus and other 
similar collectors also used these 
books (cf. Rosz and HEr‘rz, 
ibid.) ; and they sometimes dis- 
tinguish between the phrases 
used by Aristotle and by Theo- 
phrastis (Ar, Fr. 254, Fe. 
Hz, 225).—The two extant 
books M1. puraéy are emphatically 
un-Aristotelian. In the older 
Latin text they have passed 
already through the hands of 
two or three translators. Meyer 
(Pref. to NicoL. Dam. De Plan- 
tis, ii. ed. 1841) ascribes them in 
their original form to Nicolaus of 
Damascus, though possibly they 
are only an extractfrom his book, 
worked over by a later hand. 
Jessen’s suggestion (Rhein. Mus. 
1859, vol. xiv. 88) that Aristotle’s 
genuine work is contained in the 
work of Theophrastus is in no 
way supported by the fact that 
the latter closely agrees with 
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what Aristotle elsewhere says, or 
promises to discuss in his I. 
gurdv: for we know how con- 
stantly the earlier Peripatetics 
adopted the teaching and the 
very words of Aristotle. On 
the other hand, the only passage 
cited verbally from Aristotle's 
books (ATHEN. xiv. 652 a, ap. 
Ar. Fr. 250) is not in those of 
Theophrastus, so far as we have 
them ; and the latter contain no 
direct reference to any of the 
Aristotelian writings—a circum- - 
stance which would be incredible 
in a work so extensive which 
touched at so many points the 
earlier Aristotelian treatises. The 
very passage (Caus. Pl. vi. 4, 1) 
in which Jessen finds one main 
proof of his theory points to 
several later modifications of an 
Aristotelian doctrine which had 
arisen in the School after his 
death. Theophrastus, in con- 
trast with Aristotle's view, speaks 
of male and female plants (cf. 
Caus. Pl. i, 22,1, Hist. iii. 9, 2, 
&c.). But a decisive argument is 
to be found in the fact that not 
only does the text of Theo- 
phrastus speak of Alexander and 
his Indian expedition in a way 
(Hist. iv. 4,1, 5,9, Cauws. viii. 4, 
5) which would be hardly possi- 
ble in Aristotle’s lifetime, but it 
also refers to what happened in 
the time of King Antigonus 
( Hist. iv. 8, 4) and the Archons 
Archippus, B.C. 321 or 318 (Hist. 
iv. 14, 11) and Nicodorus, B.c, 
314 (Caus. i. 19, 5). It would 
likewise be clear on a full com- 
parison that the diction and 
manner of statement in the Theo- 
phrastic books makes it impossi- 
ble to attribute them to Ari- 
stotle. 
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field of work, such as the Anthropology,! the Physiogno- 
mics,” the works on Medicine,’ Agriculture,t and Hunt- 


1 TI. "AvOpdrov picews, only 
named in AN. App. 183. There 
are a few items which seem to 
have belonged to this tract, apud 
RosE, Ar. Ps. 3879, Ar. Fr. 257- 
264, p. 1525, Fr. Hz. 189 sq. 

2 dycioyvwporikd (Bekker, 805), 
{-«bv a’ in D. 109, but -«2 p’ in 
AN. 97], An extended recen- 
sion of this work is indicated by 
the numerons references to 
physiognomic theories not to be 
found in our text, which occur in 
a treatise on Physiognomy writ- 
ten probably by Apuleius (apud 
RosE, Anecd. Gr. 61 sq.; cf. Hr. 
Hz,.191,and Rost,Ar. Ps. 696 sq.). 

8D, mentions two books of 
*larpixd ; the ANON. two hooks II. 
larpixfis: ibid, APP. 167, seven 
hooks M1. iarpixjs: Pr. 70 five 
books of MpoBAfpara iat pind (from 
which it appears that the iarpixd 
in the list of Diog. were also 
problems, hook i. of our extant 
Problems being made up of such 
medical questions and answers): 
Vita Mare. p. 2 RB, MpoBaAfpara 
iarpina: Pr. 71 1. Siatrns: ibid. 
74 b, De Pulsu: ibid. 92, one 
book iarpixbs: Hadschi Khalfa 
ap. WENRICH, p. 159, De San- 
guinis Profusione : COBL. AUREL, 
Celer. Pass. ii. 13, one hook De 
Adjutoriis (perhaps a mistake 
inthe name). Galen in H1ppocr. 
De Nat. Hom. i, 1, vol. xv. 25 K, 
knows of an “larpuch cvvaywy) in 
several hooks, bearing Aristotle’s 
name, which was nevertheless 
recognised as being the work of 
his pupil; Meno; and this is pos- 
sibly identical with the Swaywy) 
in two books named by Diog. 89 
(as WENRICH, p. 158, suggests). 


For the little that remains of it, 
see RosE, Ar. Ps. 384 sq., Ar. Fy. 
335-341, p. 1534; Wr. Hz. 216, 
but on #7. 362 cf. p. 88, supra. 
The ‘genuineness of these wri- 
tings, or at least of some of them, 
cannot be maintained. That Ari- 
stotle held that medical subjects 
should be treated in a technical 
way, and not from the point of 
view of natural science, is evi- 
dent from his own declaration 
which he makes, p. 9, 1 jin. (cf. 
De Sensu, i. 1. 436, a, 17 ; Longit. 
V. 464, b, 32; De Respir. c. 21, 
jin.; Part. An. ii. 7, 658, a, 8), 
and such an indefinite statement 
as that of Atlian (V. H. ix. 22) 
cannot prove the contrary. As 
to the composition II. yécov kab 
bytelas see p. 91 fin.—Galen (as 
Heitz ibid. justly remarks) can 
have known no composition of 
Aristotle on medical science, 
since he never mentions any 
such, although he quotes the 
philosopher more than six hun- 
dred times. 

* An. 189 mentions the Tewpyixd 
amongst the Pseudepigrapha. 
Pr. 72, on the otherhand, gives 15 
(or 10) books De Agricultura as 
genuine, and the statement in 
GEOPON. iii. 38, 4 (Ar. Fr. 256 
sq. p. 1625) on the manuring 
of almond-trees seems to have 
heen taken from this, and not 
from the treatise on plants 
Rose (Av. Ps. 268 sq.; Hz. Fy. 
165 sq.) mentions other things 
which may perhaps have come 
from this source. That Aristotle 
did not write about agriculture 
or similar subjects is clear 
from Polit. i. 11, 1268, a, 83, 39. 
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ing,! are,without exception, spurious. 
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The Problems ? 


are no doubt based on Aristotelian materials ;* but our 
extant collection under that name can only be described 
as a set of gradually gathered and unequally developed 
productions of the Peripatetic school, which must 
have existed in many other forms parallel to our own.4 


1 In the Index of Ptolemy, 
No. 238, Hadschi Khalfa gives 
(Tl, Trav pwrevdyrwv): De Ani- 
malium Captwra, nec non de 
Locis, quibus deversantur atgque 
delitescunt, i. 

2 With regard to this treatise 
see the exhaustive article by 
Prantl ‘Ueb. d.-Probl. d. Arist.’ 
among the Abs. d. Miinch. 
Akad, vi. 341-877; Rosz, Arist. 
Libr, Ord. 199 sqq.; Av. Ps. 215 
sqq.; Hertz, Verl. Sehr. 108 
sqq., Fr. Ar. 194 sqq. 

8 Aristotle refers in seven 
places to the WpoBAjuara or 
TlpoBAnparind (PRANTL, ibid. 364 
sq.; Ind. Ar. 103, b, 17 sqq.), 
but only one of these quotations 
suits to a certain extent the 
extant ‘ Problems ;’and the same 
is true (PR. ibid. 367 sqq.) of the 
majority of the later references. 

4 PRANTL, ibid, has abundantly 
proved this, and he has also 
shown (Minch. Gel. Anz. 1858, 
No, 25) that among the 262 fur- 
ther problems which are given by 
Bussemaker in vol. iv. of the 
Didot edition of Aristotle, and 
some of which were at one 
time erroneously ascribed to 
Alexander of Aphrodisias (cf. 
Usener, Alex. Aphr. Prebl., Lib. 
iii, iv., Berl. 1859, p. ix. sqq.), 
there is probably nothing written 
by Aristotle. The same is true 
of those which Rose (Ar. Ps, 
666 sqq.) takes from a Latin MS, 


of the 10th century. The cha- 
racter ascribed in the text to the 
collection of ‘Problems’ may 
also explain the many varying 
statements as to its title and the 
number of books it included. 
In the MSS. they are sometimes 
called TlpoBAfpara, sometimes 
bvound mpoBAfuara, and some- 
times with the addition kar’ 
eldos cuwaywyfs (‘arranged in 
accordance with the matter’). 
Gellius generally says, Proble- 
mata (xix. 4), Prob. physica (xx. 
4, quoting Probl. xxx. 10): Mpo- 
BAjpora eyrikkia; Apul. (De 
Magia, c. 61) has Problemata; 
Atheneus and Apollonius (vid. 
Indices and Prantl, 390 sq.) al- 
ways TpoBAjuara puoiud; Macrob. 
(Sat. vii. 12) Physice questioncs. 
To collections of problems are 
also referable the titles: ucinay 
An! kare ororxeiov (D. 120, AN. 
110; asto the words «. croty., the 
explanation of which in Rose, 
Ar, Ps, 215, is not clear, they are 
to be understood of the arrange- 
ment of the different books in 
the alphabetical order of their 
headings); TpoBaAjuara (68 or 28 
B, PY. 65); "EmereBeauévwv mpo- 
Banudrov B’ (D. 121, AN. 112); 
‘Eyxuxalwy B’ (D. 122, AN. 118, 
TipoBatpara eyninr, 4 bks., Pr, 
67); Physica Problemata; A dspec- 
twa Probl. (AMMON, LATIN, 
Pp. 58); “Atarra iB’ (D, 127, 
[G]Sarderey iB’ AN. 119). Pre. 
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Turning to Ethics and Politics, we have on the 
former subject three comprehensive works,! of which, 


missa Questionibus (PT. 66, says 
the Greek title is ‘brbimatu brua- 
grand,’ i.e. TlpoBAnudrwy mpo- 
ypapy, or Tpoavaypaph) ; Suuplic- 
tev (yrqpdtrev of’ (AN. 66 with 
theadditional clause: &s pyaiw Et- 
kaipos 6 akovorys avrov); David 
(Sehol. in Ar. 24, b, 8) also speaks 
of 70 books I. cupulkray Cyrnud- 
tov, and the Vita Mare. p.2, Rof 
uae mpoBAfuara in 70 books ; 
*Einynpeva (or "Efqracuéva) kara 
yévos 13’ (D. 128, AN. 121). With 
regard tothe [poBAfparapnxavixe, 
érrixd, larpind, cf. p. 86, n. 1, and 
95, n.3. The spurious composi- 
tion Il. mpoBAnpdrwv,to which be- 
sides D. 51 (and also AN. 48, 
although the wep} is here wanting) 
Alex. Top. 34, Schol. in Ar. 258, a, 
16, also refers, seems to have con- 
tained a theory as to setting and 
answering problems. See ROSE, 
Ar, Ps, 126, Fragm. 109, p. 1496, 
Fy, Hz. 115. On the other hand, 
book xxx. of our Problems cannot 
well be meant (as Heitz, 122, be- 
lieves) by the éyxtxAta, Hth. V.1, 
3, 1096, a, 3. Aristotle seems 
rather to indicate what he calls 
in other places efwrepixol Adyot, 
and De Celo, i. 9, 279, a, 30 Te 
éyndbeAta didooophuara, Cf. BER- 
Nays, Dial. of Arist. 85, 93 sqq. 
171; Bonirz, Ind, Av. 105, a, 27 
sqq. More on this infra. 
1"HO@xd Nikopdye 10 B., 
"HOued EVShuia 7 B., "HOiKd peydra 
2 B. Of our catalogues D. 38 
only names ’HOixdy « al. 8; (al- 
though Diog. elsewhere (Vita, 
21) cites the seventh book of the 
Ethics in connection with Zth. 
Eud, vii, 12, 1245, b, 20); AN. 
39 has ’H@inav « (eg. the Hh. 
Nic., the last hook of which is x), 
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and then again in the Appendix 
174: Th, HOGv (-uedv) Nixopaxelwy 
brobhxas (which seems to be an 
extract from the same work); Pr. 
30 sq. the Great Ethics in two 
books, the Eudemian Ethics in 
eight. Aristotle himself quotes 
(Metaph. i. 1, 981, b, 25, and 
in six passages of the Politics) 
the #0, meaning doubtless the 
Nicomachean Ethics (cf. BEN- 
DIXEN in Philolugus x. 208, 
290 sq.; Ind. Ar. 103, bh. 46 
sqq., and 101, b, 19 sqq.). Cic. 
(Fin. v. 5, 12) believes that the 
Libri de Moribus of Nicomachus 
are ascribed to Aristotle, inas- 
much as the son would write 
very much like his father. Dio- 
genes also (viti. 88) quotes Hh. 
NV. x. 2 with the words: ¢y0} 8é 
Nixéuaxos 6 ’AptororéAovs. On the 
other hand Atticus (apud Eus. 
Pr, Hv. xv. 4, 6) gives all three 
Ethics with their present names 
as Aristotelian; likewise Simpl. 
in Cat. 1, ¢ 43, « and Schol. Por- 
phyr. Schol. in Ar. 9, b, 22, who 
says the Hudemian Ethics were 
addressed to Hudemus, the MeydAa 
Nikoudxia (M. Mor.) to Nico- 
machus the father, and the Mucpa 
Nucoudxia (Hth. VN.) to Nicoma- 
chus, the son of Aristotle. The 
same story is told by DAvip, 
Schol.in Ar. 25,a, 40. EUSTRAT. 
(in Hth. N. 141, a; cf. Arist. Zth. 
Hud. vii. 4 imit. c. 10, 1242, b, 2) 
speaks of the Eudemian Ethics 
as the work of Eudemus, that is 
to say, he repeats this statement 
after one of the earlier writers 
whom he used (cf. p. 72, h), and 
who was, it would seem, not alto- 
gether unlearned; on the other 
hand, on his own supposition, or 
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however, only one—the Nicomachean Ethics—is of 


directly Aristotelian authorship.! 


following an equally worthless 
authority (1, b,m), he represents 
ith. N. as dedicated to a certain 
Nicomachus, and Hth. Hud. to a 
certain Endemus. A Scholion also 
which is attributed to ASPASIUS 
(vid. Spengel ‘ On the Ethical Wri- 
tings under thename of Aristotle,’ 
in the Abh. d. Miinch. Akad. iii. 
439-551, p. 520, cf. ‘Schol. in Ar. 
Eth.’ Class. Journal, vol. xxix. 
117) must suppose Eudemus to 
be the author of the Eudemian 
Ethics, since on this supposition 
alone can he attribute the trea- 
tise on Pleasure to him, th. NW. 
vii. 12 sqq. The Commentaries 
known to us (by Aspasius, Alex- 
ander, Porphyry, Eustratius) are 
concerned only with the Nico- 
machean Ethics. For further 
materials, cf. SPENGEL, ibid. 445 
sqq. 
a Schleiermacher (‘On the 
Ethical Works of Aristotle,’ for 
1817, W. W. Z. Philes. iii. 306 
sqq.) gave it as his opinion that, 
of the three ethical works, the 
so-called Great Ethics is the 
oldest, and the Nicomachean 
Ethics the latest, but the treatise 
of Spengel already cited makes 
the opposite view clear, viz. that 
the genuine work of Aristotle 
is the Nicomachean Ethics, that 
the Eudemian Ethics is a supple- 
mentary work by Eudemus, and 
that the Great Ethics is an ex- 
tract taken directly from the Eu- 
demian. But the position of 
the three books which are 
common to the Nicomachean and 
Eudemian Ethics (Vie. v.—vii., 
Eud. iv—vi. is still a moot 
point. Spengel (480 sqq.) he- 
lieves that they helong originally 
to the Nicomachean Eth., but 


A mass of smaller 


that, after the corresponding sec- 
tions of the Eudemian Eth. were 
lost at an early period, they were 
employed to fill up the blanks in 
the Eudemian Eth.; he is in- 
clined to look upon the treatise 
on pleasure, Wic. vii. 12 sqq., 
which Aspasius also attributes to 
Eudemus (see preceding note, 
jin.), as a fragment of the Eude- 
mian Ethics (p. 518 sqq.), hut 
without wishing to exclude the 
possibility of its being a sketch 
intended by Aristotle for the 
Nicomachean Eth., and later on 
replaced by x.1sqq. In his Arist. 
Stud. i, 20 (against which Walter 
argues in Die Lehre v. d. prakt. 
Vernunft, 88 sqq.) Wie. vi. 13 is 
also attributed to Hudemus. On 
the other hand Fischer (De Ethicis 
Eudem. et Nicom. Bonn, 1847), 
and with him also Fritzsche 
(Arist. Eth. Hud, 1851, Prolegg. 
xxxiv.) refer only Wic.v. 1-14 to 
the Nicomachean, and Mie. v. 15, 
vi., vii., to the Eudemian Ethics. 
Grant (Hthics of Aristot. i. 49 
sqq.) refers the whole of these 
three books to the Eudemian; 
whilst Bendixen (Philologus, x.199 
8qq., 263 sqq.) on the contrary, for 
reasons worthy of note, defends 
the Aristotelian origin of the 
whole, including vii. 12-15. 
Brandis (@r.-rim. Philii. b, 1555 
sq.), Prantl (D. dianoét. Tugenden 
d. Ar. Minch. 1852, p. 5 sqq.), 
and in the main also Ueherweg 
(G@esch. d. Phil.i. 177 sq. 5th ed.), 
on are (Forsch. tb. d. nihom. 

“thik, 26 sqq. cf. 15 -) agree 
with the conclusions of Bere 
the last-named with this modi- 
fication, which has much to 
support it, that Mie. v.—vii., 
though essentially Aristotelian, 
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tracts is also named,! but probably few of them were 


genuine. 


has heen submitted to the after- 
work of another pen, and has 
perhaps, in consequence of a 
mutilation, been supplied from 
the Eudemian Ethics. 

1 Such are (hesides the Dia- 
logues mentioned on p. 56, n. 1, 
59 sq., Tl. Siccsoodvys, "Epwrixds, 
Il. wAod’rov, I]. evyevelas and I. 
HSovqs), the following : the small 
composition, still extant, II. 
dperav wal xanidy (Arist. Opp. 
1249-1251), which is the work of 
a half-Academic, half-Peripatetic 
Kelectic, hardly earlier than the 
first century before Christ ; Mpo- 
tdces 7m. apeTis (D. 34, AN. 342); 
IL. dperijis (AN. App. 163); I. dicaiwy 
B’ (D. 76, AN. 64—Pr. 11, 4 B.); 
TI, rod BeAriovos a (D. 63, AN. 
50); Ti. xovctou (-iwv) a’ (D. 68, 
AN. 58); Tl. rod aiperod xal rod 
oupBeBnndros a (D. 58 ; IT. afperot 
nal oupBalvoyros, AN. 56). It is 
not probable that Aristotle com- 
posed « treatise IL. ém@uylas: 
In the beginning of the De Sensu, 
he proposes future researches into 
the faculty of desire, but we do 
not hear that they were carried 
out; what we find in Seneca (De 
Tra, i, 3. 9, 2, 17, 1, iii. 3, 1) may 
more probably have been con- 
tained in the writing Il. ra@dy 
(or -ovs) épyis (D. 37, AN. 30), 
the supposed remnants of which 
Rose (Av. Ps. 109 sqq., Ar. Fr. 
94-97, No. 1492) and Heitz 
(Fr. 151 sq.) have put together. 
Whether it was a dialogue (Rose) 
or a treatise (Heitz) cannot with 
certainty he determined; the 
latter seems the more prohable 
opinion. Its genuineness: is, to 
say the least, undemonstrahle, 


Of the sociological writings only one—the 


and the title does not sound 
Aristotelian. D. 61, An. 60 have 
also [dy a’. Further (besides 
the *Epwrixds mentioned on p. 59), 
*Epwrind (AN. App. 181; Pr. 13, 8 
B.) and 4 B, of @éce:s épwrinad 
(D. 71, AN. 66; Pr. 56, 1 B.) are 
mentioned, both of them doubt- 
less equally spurious. AN. 162 
reckons IL. cwppootvys among the 
Pseudepigrapha. Tl. giAias 4! 
(D. 24, AN. 24, Pr. 25) is sup- 
posed not to be a copy from Eth. 
N. viii. ix., but a special treatise, 
which can hardly he genuine. 
Still less can Aristotle have 
heen the author of Odes piArucad 
8’ (D. 72, AN. 67). Of the 
two writings Il. cvpBidcews dvipds 
kal yuvaixds (AN. App. 165) 
and Népous (-o1) avdpds kad yapue- 
Tis (ibid. 166), the former is men- 
tioned by other writers several 
times (e.g. by Clemens, Olympio- 
dor., and David in the passages 
given hy Ross, Ar. Ps. 180 sq., 
Ar. Fr. 178 sq., p. 1507). Rose (De 
Ar, Libr. Ord. 60 sqq.) has pointed 
outtwo Latin translations of these 
Néyo: (or the writing Il. cvpBide., 
if hoth are not merely different 
titles of the same hook) which 
profess to be the second hook 
of the Economics: see Ar. Pscud. 
644 sqq.; Fr. Hz. 153 sqq. PLv- 
TARCH, ATHEN US, and others 
quote from a writing I. pébys, 
perhaps a dialogue; cf. Ross, 
Ar. Ps. 116 sqq., Ar. Fr. 98-106, 
p. 1493 sq.; Zr. Hz. 64 sq. It was 
certainly not genuine; it may 
have been identical with the 
writing of the same name by 
Theophrastus (HEITZ, ibid.), only” 
in that case Athenzus, who, 
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eight books of the Politics |—is preserved; but though 
it contains some of his most mature and admirable 


work it is unhappily left, 
Gconomies 
Of all the rest we have lost everything 


finished.? 
genuine.® 


The 


in addition to these two, quotes 
a third hy Chameleon, must 
have been indehted for his quota- 
tions to varions writers, to whom 
it was known by different names 
—anot very probable supposition. 
What is quoted from it is con- 
cerned, partly with historical, 
partly with physiological discus- 
sions ; whether drunkenness was 
regarded also from a moral point 
of view we donot know. Nor do we 
know any more as to the contents 
of the Néuo: cvocirixol (in the 
MSS., of D. 139, Néuos sveratinds, 
of AN. 180 Néuoy overarixdy a’, 
for the circumstance of the 
Platonicrepublic being mentioned 
in it (PROCL. in Remp. 350, Ar. 
Fr. 177, p. 1507) gives us no 
indication; hence we cannot 
determine whether Rose (Ar. 
Ps. 179) is right in supposing 
that there was a discussion in it 
on the arrangement of, and good 
behaviour at symposia, or Heitz 
(Ar. Fr. 307), in believing that 
it contained a collection of 
the customs relating to them. 
Il. guociriwy 2 cupmoclwy (AN. 
App. 161) is identical with it; 
not so, however, the three books 
Svooirixdy mpoBanudrwy(AN.136), 
the title of which makes us think 
not so much of questions with 
regard to meals, as of questions 
such as are proposed at a meal, 
like Plutarch’s SupmootaKd mpo- 
BAjwara. For the MapayyéAuara 
cf. p. 72, n. 2 fin. 


like the Metaphysics, un- 
cannot be considered 


1 Aristotle puts this work in 
the closest connection with the 
Ethics, hy treating the latter as 
auxiliary to politics (Hth. ™. 
i. 1, 1094 a, 26 sqq., 1095, a, 
2, c. 2 init. c. 18, 1102, a, 5, vii. 
12 init.; Rhet. i, 2, 1356, a, 26). 
He expects from politics the 
realisation of the principles laid 
down hy Ethics (bid. x. 10). But 
he does not mean both to be 
merely two parts of one composi- 
tion (cf. Polit. vii. 1, 1323, b, 
39, c. 18, 1332, a, 7, 21, ii. 1, 1261, 
a, 30, iii. 9, 1280, a, 18. c. 12, 
1282, b, 19). Even apart from 
the citation Rhet.i. 8 fin.,and the 
mention of it in the catalogue (D. 
75, AN. 70), its genuineness can- 
not he doubted, however seldom 
it is named by ancient writers 
(see the remarks of SPENGEL, 
‘Ueh. d. Politik d. Arist.’ Ad;. 
a, Miinchn. Akad. v. 44 infra). 

2 For further information, see 
the section on the political philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, ch. xiii, infra. 

* Of the second book (as to 
the beginning of which see Rosz, 
Arist. Libr. Ord. 59 sq.) this has 
long been admitted, hut Gdttling 
(Arist. Boon. p. vii. xvii.) con- 
siders the first to be a section of 
a genuine Aristotelian writing ; 
it seems more probable that it is 
the work of a later writer based 
on Polit. i. (See end of ch. xxi, 
infra.) D, 23, AN. 17 name Oixovo- 
pukds (or ~ov) a’, Cf. p. 99 supra on 
another pretcnded second book. 
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except a few fragments.} 


1 Thepolitical writings named, 
besides those quoted, are the 
following: (1) MWoArreia, a col- 
lection of facts with regard to 158 
states (D. 145, AN. 135, the text 
of which BERNAys, Rh. Mus. 
vii. 289, with the approval of 
Rosk, Av. Ps. 394, has evidently 
improved), which, according to 
the fragments and the statements 
of Cic. Fin. v. 4, 11, and PLur. 
N. P. Su. V. 10, 4 (who names 
the work xrices sal moArreiat) 
not only treated of the consti- 
tution, but also of the usages, 
castoms, situation of the towns, 
the history of their foundation, 
their local traditions, &c. Prt. 81 
gives the number of cities as 171 
(or 191, according to the view 
of HERBELOT, Bibl. Or. 971, a): 
Ammon. V. Ar. 48 gives 255: 
Ammon. Lat. p. 56, Ps.-Porphyr. 
Schol. in Ar. 9, b, 26, and 
David, ibid. 24, a, 34, say 250, 
and Philop. ibid. 35, b, 19, about 
250, but the increase does not 
seem to be founded on any later 
extension of the collection, but 
merely on clerical mistakes (cf. 
Rose, Ar. Ps. 394), Simpl. ( Categ. 
2,7. Scho. 27, a, 43) seems by the 
words év tais yynolais abrod mwoAi- 
relats to point to the existence of 
spurious Polities; pyn’ (158) in- 
stead of yvnolais may be the true 
reading (HEITZ, Ar. Fr. 219), 
though IDELER, dr. Meteor. i. 
xii. 40 can hardly be right in sub- 
stituting émoroAaisfor moArrelats). 
The numerous fragments of 
the large collection are found 
in MOLLER, Praym. Hist. ii. 102 
sqq- (cf. BouRNOT, in Philolog. iv. 
266 sqq.); Rose, A7. Ps. 402 sqq.; 
Ar, Fr. 343-660, p. 1535 sqq.; 
Fy, Hz, 218 sqq. The genuine- 
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ness of the work, which Rose 
(Ar. Libr. Ord. 56 sq., Ar. Ps. 
395 sq.) disputes, has no weighty 
arguments against it (as HITZ, 
p. 246 sqq. shows); and even if 
the external evidence, of which 
that of TImmus (apud POLYB. 
xii. 5, 11) is the oldest produc- 
ible, did not utterly exclude 
Rose's supposition that the work 
was published and circulated in 
his name soon after Aristotle’s 
death, nevertheless the internal 
improbability of that theory 
would be much strengthened by it. 
The declarations of DAVID, ibid., 
and the Schol. to Porphyry’s [sa- 
goge (vid. ROSE, Ar. Ps. 399, Ar. 
Fr, 1535) favour the supposition 
that the different states in the 
Polities are taken in alphabetical 
order; and this explains why the 
Athenians (according to 7. 378, 
where, however, the reading is 
uncertain) are treated in the Ist 
book, and the Ithacans in the 
42nd (fr. 466). The circum- 
stance that the numerous frag- 
ments all contain merely isolated 
notes, without reference to a 
uniform complete treatise, will 
not (as Rose, Ar. Ps. 395 
holds) serve as a proof of the 
spuriousness of the work; but, 
in conjunction with the fact that 
the Aristotelian writings nowhere 
refer to the work in question 
(for even Zth. N. x. 10,1181,b, 17, 
refers to the Politics; cf. HEITZ, 
231 sq.), it supports the view 
(HEITZ, 233 sq.) that the Poli- 
ties was not a literary com- 
pleted whole, but a collection by 
Aristotle, for his own use, of 
facts which he had gathered 
partly by personal observation 
and inquiries, and partly from 
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Aristotle’s collection of forms of government in various 
cities, is simply irreparable.’ 
Our Poetics? is only a fragment; but not even so 


writings. If this be so, copies 
would only be circulated after 
his death. A chapter out of the 
TloArrefa ’"A@nvalwy may have given 
rise to the title Tl. rév Séawvos 
adver (AN. App.140: cf. MUL- 
LER, ibid. 109, 12).—A similar 
collection was (2) the Néuina 
BopBapixd, which are quoted under 
this title by APPOLLON, Afirabil. 
11; VARRO, i.1, vii. 70; An. App. 
186 (vouluwy BapB. cuvaywyh); 
from this title also the designa- 
tions Néyuo: a’ B! y' 8 (D. 140), 
vouiuwv 3’ (AN.131), seem to have 
been wrongly transcribed. To 
them the véuipa ‘Pwualwy (AN. 
App. 185) and the véuipe Tuppnvav 
(ATHEN, i. 23, d) probably be- 
longed. Among the few fragments 
(apud MULLER, ibid. 178 sqq., 
Rose, Av. Ps. 537 sqq., Ar. Fr. 
561-568, p. 1570, Fr. Hz. 297 sq.), 
Nos. 562, 563 and 564can only be 
attributed to Aristotle under the 
supposition that he did not give 
their contents in his own name, 
but as traditions somewhere 
current. — (3) The Auadpara 
tav wéAewy (AMMON. Differ. 
Vocab., Nijes) or Ark. ‘EAAnvidov 
aéaewr (V. Mare. p. 2, R) seem 
to have dealt with quarrels 
between the Hellenic states and 
their settlement; they are also 
named more briefly Aiuoadpara 
(D. 129, An. 120, HARPOORAT. 
Apuués).—(4) The @dveis rodirixal 


B' (An. 69; the same is the right. 


reading in D. 74) were in any case 
spurious, The ANow. 5 applies 
the name 1. roArirfis to the Gryl- 
los, but that must be a mistake 
(see above, p. 59).— On the 


Toairieds cf. p.57; on TI, BaotAcias 
and ‘Yrétp drotxwv, p. 60, sud fin. ; 
on Il. phropos } mwoArrixod, p. 72, 
n. 2, towardsthe end ; on Il. apxijs, 
p. 81, n. 1, fim.; on a bungling 
forgery of the Middle Ages, Se- 
erctum secretorum (or, Aristotetis 
ad Alexandrum regem demoribus 
rege dignis), cf. GEIER, Arist. 
und Alex. 234 sq; Rosz, Arist. 
Libr. Ord. 183 sq, Av. Ps. 583 sq. 

1 Since this was written the 
Athenian TloArrela has been re- 
covered. 

2This writing, in our editions, 
is entitled : Tl. roimrtiucjs. Aristot. 
himself mentions it in the Polities 
(viii. 7, 1341, 'b, 38), as a future 
work ; in the Rhetoric (i. 11 fin., 
iii. 1, 1404, a, 38, c. 2, 1404, b, 7. 
28, 1405, a, 5, c. 18, 1419, b, 5, 
with which cf. p. 74, n.1),as al- 
ready existing, with these words : 
éy rots wep) roinrixgs, or (1404, b, 
28) év +. w. worhoews, The Indices 
name: Ilpayyarelas réxyns toin- 
vichs B' (D. 83), réxvns mwoinr. B’ 
(AN. 75), De arte pottica secun- 
dum disciplinam Pythagore, Pr. 
Fr. (this addition is caused by 
the combination of two different 
titles: cf. Rose, Ar. Ps. 194). 
Ps.-ALEX. Soph. Fl. Schol. in 
Ar, 299, b, 44, bas &v r@ 7. roint.; 
likewise HERM. in Phedr. 111, 
and AST, év r@ 7. 7.; SIMPL. Cat. 
Schol, 43, a, 13, 27: év r@ wm. m3 
DAVID, ibid, 25, b, 19, 7d @. 7.3 
on the other hand AMMon. De 
interpr. Schol. 99, «, 12, éy rots 
m. 701.5 BORTH. De interpr. 290, 
in libris quos de arte poética 
seripsit. The more ancient au- 
thorities are acquainted with two 
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much as this remains of Aristotle’s other contributions 
to the theory and history of Art or of his dissertations 


on the poets.! 


books on Poetry (a third is men- 
tioned only in the quotations 
given on p. 68, n. 1, with regard 
to the writing Tl. romréy), the 
more modern only with one; 
except in so far as they copy 
more ancient writers, as we must 
suppose was the case with Am- 
monius and Boéthius. From 
this alone we might suppose that 
the writing in question originally 
had a greater extension than it 
now has, hut this becomes certain 
from the references to such 
parts of it as are missing in our 
recension, as for instance the 
discussion on the Catharsis pro- 
mised in Polit, viii. 7, 1341, b, 38, 
which would naturally have come 
in the section on Tragedy, and, 
as we learn from sure traces, 
actually did occur there (cf. 
BERNAYS, ‘Grundz. d. Abh. d. 
Arist. th, d. Wirkung d. Trag’ 
Abh. d. hist.-phii. Ges.in Breslau, 
160 sqq., 197 sq.; SUSEMIHL, p. 
12; VAHLEN, p. 81 sq. of his 
edition, and others); the exam- 
ination of Comedy, promised 
Poet. c. 6 init., and quoted 
Rhet. i. 11 fin., of which Bernays 
(Rh. Mus. viii. 561 sqq.) has 
pointed out valuable remnants in 
Cramer's Anecd. Paris., vol.i. app. 
(now in Susemihl, p. 208 sq., Vah- 
len, 76 sq.); and the discussion on 
Synonyms, which Simpl. men- 
tions, Categ. Schol. 43, a, 18, 27. 
In other places also our text 
shows many greater or smaller 
gaps, as also interpolations (as c. 
12 and many smaller ones), and 
inversions (the most considerable 
that of chap. 15, which ought to 


Nor is there much left of the other 


come after chap. 18), which suf- 
ficiently prove that we only pas- 
sess Aristotle’s work in a muti- 
lated and hopelessly corrupt con- 
dition. We cannot here inquire 
how its present condition may be 
explained (SUSEMIBL, idid., p. 3 
sq., gives an enumeration of the 
different, and in part widely di- 
verging attempts at explanation). 
It may be true, as SUSEMIHL 
concludes, that the carelessness 
of the writing, the caprice of 
the copyists, and the freaks of 
accident account for most of the 
mischief; but we cannot make 
these factors responsthle for the 
interpolations, except in so far as 
they may have rendered possible 
the introduction of some mar- 
ginal notes into the text. 

1 Of the Dialogue II. zo:mray 
' we have already spoken on p. 
68. Besides this AN. 115 gives 
Kéxaov w. tora, likewise in 
three books. This title may have 
arisen, by duplication and cor- 
ruption, from that of the Dia- 
logue, or it may (according to 
Heitz, 178) designate a work 
distinct from it: but the ' ndnAov’ 
may also have sprung from the 
‘ éynduAtav? (or -fwv) which is 
found in No. 113.—AlUlied to it, it 
would seem, are TI. rpaywdidy a’ 
(D. 1386, AN. 128) and Kepuxol 
(EROTIAN, Hap. Voc. Hippocr.s. 
vy. ‘Hpaxa. vdoov). Miiller (Hist. 
Gr. ii. 82), though not rightly, 
takes the AidacnxaAla: (D. 187; 
AN. 129; Rosz, Ar. Ps. 650 8q,, 
Ar, Fr. 575-687, p. 1572 sq.; 
Heitz, 265, Ir, Hz. 302 sq.), 
—seemingly a chronological cata- 
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books named to us, which dealt with subjects outside 
the main lines of the Aristotelian system;! and among 


logue based on the existing in- 
scriptions of the tragedies per- 
formed in Athens—as a part of 
the book on tragedies. — Fur- 
ther, a series of writings relating 
to poets is named, which took 
the form of problems: ’Azopnud- 
Tey wontixay a (AN. App. 145); 
Airla: rountixal (ibid. 146, where 
airfa: seems to indicate the form 
of treatment which is proper to 
the dmophyara or mpoBAfpara, viz. 
that the && rl is sought, and the 
reply consists in giving the ddr: 
or the airfa); ’Awopnuedrey ‘Opun- 
puay % (D. 118; AN. 106 ¢; 
Heitz, 258 sq., @r. Hz. 129; 
Rosz, Ar. Ps. 148 sq., Ar. Pr. 
137-175, p. 1501 sq.) or, as the 
Vita Mare. p. 2. names it, ‘Op. 
(nthpara; TipoBAnudérav ‘Opnpr- 
kav ¢ (AN. App. 147; Pro. 
91; Ammon. V. Ar. 44; AMM. 
Lat. 54, probably a duplication 
of the émophuara); *Arophyara 
‘Hoiddov a’ (AN. App. 143); 
*Amop. ‘ApxiAdxov, Eibpinldous, 
Xouplaou y (ibid. 144). To these 
the “Aropfpara Qeia (AN. 107) 
seem also to helong. The trea- 
tise: Ei dé more “Ounpos éroingey 
Tas ‘HAlov Bois ; (AN. App. 142), 
is no doubt only one of the Hom- 
eric problems.—Of these writings 
the ones which are more likely 
to have an Aristotelian origin 
are the Queries on Homer; but 
even these may have had later 
additions made to them. On the 
other hand the genuineness of 
the Méraes (AN. 105; AN. App. 
169; Rosz, Ar. Ps. 663 sqq., Ar. 
Fr, 594-600, p. 1574 sq.; #7. 
Hz. 309 sqq.; cf. BeRex, Lyr. 
Gr, 505 sqq.; MULLER, Fragm. 


Hist. ii. 188 sqq.) cannot he 
maintained. More ancient seems 
to he the book Il. povewyjs, which 
both Dioa. (116, 1382) and AN. 
(104, 124) give us in two places, 
and which is identical with the 
musical prohlems noticed hy 
LaBBEus, Bibl. nova, 116 (see 
BRANDIS, ii. bh, 94); but it is no 
more genuine than the IL. 
kadod (D. 69, AN. 63, TI. Kda- 
Aous). 

1 To these belong certain minor, 
mostly historical works, OAupio- 
via a (D. 130, AN. 122); Tv- 
Orounay éreyxo: a’ (D. 134 and 
probably also AN. 125); Mv@ovixat 
a (D. 131, AN. 123, with the 
strange title, Mu@:ovlxas BiBAlov 
éy & Mévarxpoy évixgoev) ; TvOixds 
a’ (D. 133), possibly only a dif- 
ferent title for the same writing ; 
Nixa Atovuciaxal a’ (D. 135, AN. 
126, Nixdv Atoy, dorixdy rat An- 
valwy a). Ahont these writings 
cf. RosE, Ar. Ps. 545 sqq., Ar. 
Fy. 572-574, p. 187; Hurrz, 254 
sq., &r. Hz. 300 sq.; MOLLER, 
Hist. Gr. ii. 182 sq.—Further 
11. edpnudrov (CLEMENS, Strom. 
i. 308, A, where, however, an Ari- 
stotelian work with this title 
which could not be genuine 
seems to he designated: notes 
which may have come from tlie 
work are given by MULLER, ibid. 
181sq.).— Tl. Oavpaclavaxourpdrwoy 
quoted by ATHUN, (xii. 541; cf. 
Oavp. dx. c. 96) and, with the title 
év Savpactois, perhaps also by AN- 
TIGON. Mirabil. o. 25 (cf. @avp. 
dxoven. c. 30), a ‘collection of 
strange phenomena,’ the genuine- 
ness of which cannot he admitted. 
For further information on this 
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shese also there is no doubt that many spurious titles 
aave crept in. 


B.—General Questions touching the Aristotelian 
Writings. 


ON a general survey of the works which are preserved 
ow known to us as Aristotelian, it is evident that they— 
vpart from the letters and poems—were of two different 
xinds. The component parts of our Corpus Ari- 
stotelicum are without exception didactic treatises in 
scientific form.! And almost all of these which can 
ve called genuine are, as will be seen, connected 
‘ogether by express references in a way that is only to 
ae explained by the theory that they were addressed to 
one circle of readers as the connected and mutually ex- 
planatory parts of one whole. It is quite different’ in 
the case of the writings which were afterwards styled 
hypomnematic —notes, that is to say, made by 


vork see WESTERMANN, [lapa- 
jokd-ypage:, p. XXV. Sqq., and espe- 
sially Rose, Ar. Libr. Ord. 64 
sq., Ar. Pseud. 279 sq., who 
‘eters the main hody of the 
vork, consisting of chaps. 1-114, 
180-137, 115-129, 138-181, to 
‘he middle of the third century. 
An enlarged treatment of this, or 
\ more extensive specimen of the 
‘ame sort of work, is perhaps the 
Tapddoza, from the second book of 
which Plut. (Parall. Gr. et Rom. 
», 29, p. 312) quotes something 
which is not found in our @avm. 
ix.—Tlapotulat a’ (D.138; cf. AN. 
.27), a collection of proverbs, the 
»xistence of which seems to be 
sroved, inter alia, by ATHEN. ii. 
i0 d, although Heitz (Ver. 


Schr. 163 sq.; Fragm. 219) is 
douhtful whether there was an 
Aristotelian work on this subject. 
We cannot prove whether the 
references in Eustath. in Od. 
N 408 and Synus. Ene. Caivit. 
c. 22 (Ar. Fr, No. 454, No. 2) 
belong to this or to other works. 
In addition to these there 
are two titles which are so 
indefinite that they furnish no 
safe clue to the contents of the 
writings to which they corre- 
spond: TapaBoaal(D.126); “Arax- 
ta (to which mpoBAfyara or Sro- 
pvfpara may be supplied) «f’ (D. 
127; cf. p. 96, foot). 

1 The‘ wonderful stories’ are 
perhaps the only exceptions, but 
they are not Aristotelian. 
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Aristotle merely for his own use, and therefore not 
thrown by him into any such literary form and unity 
as the works designed for publication.! None of the 
extant works which are genuine is of this class,’ but 
several of those which are lost seem to have belonged 
to it.2 From these two classes of works, however, there 
is to be distinguished a third. Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus praise Aristotle not only for 
scientific greatness, but equally for the grace and rich- 
ness of his exposition—‘the golden stream of his 


speech.’ This must have 


1 Simpl. (in Categ. Schol. in 
Ar, 24, a, 42): dmopynparind boa 
mpos dméuvnow oixelay nad rAclova 
Bécavoyv ouvérakey 5 taAdcogos : 
these writings cannot, however, 
be taken as mayrp orovdis tkta, 
and hence we may not draw from 
them any proofs for the Ari- 
stotelian doctrine: 6 wévro: ’"AAEE- 
avSpos Ta bmopynuarixe cupmedup- 
wéva gyoly elvar nal ph mpbs &a 
crorby dvabépecba, and for this 
very reason the others are dis- 
tinguished from them as cuyray- 
patina. David (Schol. 24, a, 38): 
Sropyynpatixd pev Aéyoyvrat ey ols 
péva Th Kepddaa dmeypapnoay 
dina mpooylwy Kal émaAdyav Kal 
Ths mpemotons exddccow amayye- 
Alas, Cf. Hertz, Verl. Schr. 24 
sq. 

2? The Problems, which might 
occur as an instance, cannot have 
been written down for his own use 
alone, since Aristotle often quotes 
them (see above, p. 96), thereby 
implying that they are known to 
his readers. Other instances, such 
as the Melissus, etc., cannot be 
supposed genuine. Even if it be 
true that particular portions of 


referred to works designed 


our Corpus were intended to serve 
as the basis for lectures, or were 
compiled from them, they would 
not on that account be merely 
‘hypomnematical writings.’ 

3 Hg., those mentioned on 
p. 62, n. 4, 5, and perhaps also the 
Polities (p. 101); whether the 
Nep) réyaod is also one (as al- 
ready noted on p. 61, u. 2 jin.), 
seems doubtful. 

* Cie. Lop. 1, 3: the works 
of Aristotle are not only recom- 
mended hy their contents, sed 
dicendi quoque incredibili qua- 
dam cum copia tum etiam suari- 
tate. De Invent. ii. 2, 6 (on the 
Zuvaywy} texvav): Aristotle has 
left the old orators suavitate et 
brevitate dicendé far hehind, De 
Orat.i. 11,49: st item Aristoteles, 
st Theophrastus, si Carneades .. . 
eloquentes et in dieendo suares 
atque ornati fuere. De Fin.i. 5, 
14 (on Epicurus): guod ista Pla- 
tonis Avristotelis Theophrasti 
orationis ornamenta neglexerit. 
Acad. ii. 38, 119: veniet lumen 
orationis aureum fundens Ari- 
stoteles. QUINTIL. Inst. xi, 83: 
quid Aristotelem? Quem dubito 
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by him for publication. It is not applicable to any of 
those which are now extant; and of these, indeed, the 
two Latin writers probably knew but a small part. 
We are driven to suppose, therefore, that it was to other 
works, lost to us, that they ascribed this kind of excel- 
lence. The critic who judges of literary form by purely 
scientific criteria will find, it is true, much to praise in 
our extant Aristotle. He will acknowledge the apt dis- 
crimination of all his ideas, the inimitable precision 
and compactness of his diction, and his masterly 
handling of an established terminology. But of the 
qualities which Cicero emphasises, or any graceful move- 
ment of a rich and rolling eloquence, he will find even 
in the most popular of the extant books but little trace ; 
while in other parts the dry methods of treatment, the 
rough brevity of statement, the involved construction 
of long sentences, often broken by anacolutha and 
parentheses, stand in plain contradiction to Cicero’s 
description. We can, however, gather for ourselves, 
even from the scanty fragments of the lost books, that 


some of these were written 


scientia rerum an seriptorum 
copia am eloquendi suavitate ... 
clariorem putem. Dionys. De 
Verb. Cop. 24: of the philoso- 
phers, Democritus, Plato, and 
Aristotle are the best as to style. 
De Cens. Vet. Script. 4: mapa- 
Anwréov 8& uat 'Apirroréan eis 
Minnow THs Te wept Thy Epunvelay 
Bevdrntos nal rijs capnvelas kal 
Tod HBéos Kad ToAULAPods. 

1 Except the Yopics and Rhe- 
toric, we have no reason for sup- 
posing that any of them knew 
by personal reading the extant 


in a style far more rich and 


books. Of the others, however, 
Cicero used several of the writ- 
ings mentioned on p. 55 sqq., the 
books on Philosophy, the Hude- 
mus, the Protreptieus, perhaps 
also the HoAtruds, Tl. BacidAetas 
and I. wAodrov; cf. Fin. ii. 13, 
40; Acad. ii. 38,119; NW. D. ii. 
15, 42, 16, 44, 387, 95, 49, 126; 
Divin. i. 25, 583; Fragm. Hort. 
apud Augustine ev. Jul. iv. 78; 
Fin. v. 4,11; Ad Quint. Fr. iii. 
5; Ad Att. xii. 40, 2, xiii. 28, 2; 
OF. ii. 16, 56: and above, p. 60, 
n. 1. 
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ornate, and approached far more closely to the literary 
graces of the Platonic Dialogues, than any of the 
scientific treatises now contained in our Corpus.’ 
This difference is to be explained, not merely by the 
earlier date of the writings in question, but also by the 
fact that they were not intended to serve the same 
purpose as the others, nor designed for the same 
audiences.” 

Aristotle himself occasionally refers to certain state- 
ments of his doctrine, published by him, or then in 
common use, in terms which seem to imply that a 
portion of his writings (including these writings in 
which the references in question occur) were not in 
the same sense given to the public. And from his 


1 On this point see what is pre- 
served in Nos. 12-14, 17 sq, 
32, 36, 40, 48, 49, 71, 72 of the 
Fragments (Academy edition) 
from the Hudemus, Protrepticus, 
Il. piAocodias, Tl. dixaooivys, and 
above, p. 56, n. 2. 

2 We shall discuss: this im- 
mediately. 

3 Poet. 15, 1454, b, 17: epnrac 
5t wep) abray ey rots éxdedopevors 
Adyois ixavads, De An. i. 4 init.: 
kat &AAn 8€ tis Sdta wapadddora 
wepl puxiis, miOavh wey woAAOIs .. . 
Adyous domep 8’ ebOdvas (for which 
Bernays, Dial. d. Ar. 16 sqq, 
erasing Adyous, reads: &gmep 
et@dvas Se) Sedwnvia nal ois év 
Ko ‘yeyvonevois Adyos’ Gppoviay 
yap twa abrhy Aéyourt, kc. In 
the first of these places, Bernays 
says (ibid. 13) that ‘pub- 
lished’ here means the same as 
‘already published’ (the same 
explanation of the words is given 
hy Rosz, Ar. Ps. 79), yet one 


may well doubt whether this gloss 
is allowable. The predicate éx- 
de8ouevo: would certainly not be 
there without a purpose, but is 
meant to distinguish the Adéyo 
éxSedouévor from certain other 
Aédyot. Neither can we translate 
éxdeSopevo: in such a way as 
to make ‘ the writings published 
by me’ a mere peripbrasis for ‘my 
writings ;’ partly because such a 
turn of phrase is not found in 
Aristotle. When he refers, with- 
out indicating a particular work, 
to something that has gone 
before, be is accustomed to say 
merely, év &BAAos, ev érépois or 
apérepov. Again the fact that he 
does not say in’ évod éxdeBouevor 
shows that the emphasis falls on 
éxdedouevot, as such, arid that the 
Adyo: éxSeSouevor are meant as an 
antithesis to nh éxdeSoudvor, Only 
we have no right to assume 
that things wh éxdeSoudvo: mean 
things published later. The anti- 
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commentators we further learn that one of the points 


thesisto ‘ published’ is not ‘ later 
published,’ but ‘not published ;’ 
and from the perfect éxdedomévor 
to read ‘such as had already been 
published at the time of the 
writing of the Poetics, andso were 
earlier than that work,’ is shown 
to be impossible by the reflection 


of UEBERWEG on this passage, 


(Arist. ib. d. Dichth., p. 75) that 
every author puts himself, in 
regard to the reader, in the time 
at which his work will be in the 
reader’s hands. Hence, if the 
Poetics were to be laid before the 
whole reading world, i.e. pub- 
lished, just like the Aéyot to which 
they referred, they would not be 
designated in contradistinction to 
the latter, by the predicate ékde- 
Souévoi, since each of them would 
be, in relation to their reader, 
equally a Adyos éxBedouévos, Rose 
wished to refer the Adyo: éxdcé., 
first to former passages in the 
Poetics (Ar. Libr. Ord. 130), 
and Jater (Ar. Pseud. 79) to the 
Rhetoric, but he was subsequently 
(Ar. Ps. 714) right in withdraw- 
ing both, since the discussion for 
which the Poctics refer to the 
Adyo éxde5. is found neither in 
the Rhetoric nor in the Poetics 
(cf. BeRNAYS, ibid. 138): and, 
even apart from this, the lat- 
ter could never have been so 
indicated. Nor can we on the 
other hand (as Ross, Ar. Ps. 717, 
maintains) refer the expression 
to writings on Poetry by the Pla- 
tonic school, for we clearly must 
confine it to Aristotelian writings: 
and inthe second passage, De An. 
i. 4, the Adyot ev xow@ yryvdpevor 
cannot be understood (as Tor- 
STRIK, Arist. de An.123 supposes, 
he being perhaps preceded by the 


authors of the variant Aeyouévos 
instead of yryvou.) of conversa- 
tions, such as would occur in 
educated circles, or (as Rose, As. 
Ps. 717, thinks) of expressions of 
opinion coming from the Platonic 
school ; for the eb@dvas Se8wxviure- 
fers to some criticism, known to 
the reader, of the supposition that 
the soul is the harmony of its 
body, and cannot mean vague 
conversations of third persons 
(cf. also BERNAYS, tbid., 18 sq.). 
Neither can one refer them to 
oral statements made by Ari- 
stotle to his pupils (PHILOP. : see 
following note), partly hecause 
Aristotle never elsewhere refers 
to such statements, and in a 
treatise which, though perhaps 
primarily intended as a text- 
book for his school, yet gives 
no indication anywhere of being 
meant only for his personal 
pupils, he could not well appeal 
to them; partly because the 
Philosopher had really inserted 
the criticism referred to in 
one of his own writings (cf. fol- 
lowing note). The latter fact 
indicates that it is wrong (as 
SIMPL. does; see following note) 
to refer the Ad-yot ev koi yryy. to 
the Platonic Phedo, for which 
this expression would not be a 
sufficient indication, nor would 
it correspond (cf. BERNAYS, p.20) 
with the manner in which it is 
in other places mentioned (cf. 
Meteorol. ii, 2, 355, b, 82), 
Finally, though Ueberweg(Gesch. 
ad, Phil. i. 178, 5th ed.) under- 
stands by the Adyor éy x. yyy. 
(extending the explanation of 
Philoponus) discussions which 
occurred in actual conversations, 
or in writings arranged in the 
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to which he so refers was to be found in the Hudemus.' 
We find other and more frequent references of his to 
the ‘Exoteric Discourses’ as the place where he had 


dealt with such and such a subject? 


Opinions, how- 


ever, differ as to the meaning of that name and the 


form of dialogues, it seems clear 
that the latter could not be so 
named, and that there was here 
no reason for mentioning the 
dialogue form of such discussions. 
From the point of view of gram- 
mar, owing to the present tense of 
yryvopévois (to which BoniTzZ, Znd. 
Arist. 105, a, 46, rightly calls 
attention), they cannot be ex- 
plained as: ‘the speeches sub- 
mitted (i.e. which have been 
submitted) to publication,’ for in 
that case it would have been 


vyevonévots, Jt can only mean, as 
Bernays translates it in his 
Dial. d. Arist. 29, ‘the dis- 


courses existing in a state of 
publication, available for the use 
of all,’ taking the év xow@ here in 
the same sense as in the expres- 
sions: éy xowg kararibecBa:, év 
kowg agiéva: (in medio relin- 
quere, Metaph. i. 6, 987, b, 14). 
A similar meaning to that of the 
Adyot év Kow@ yryvduevot seems to 
be attached to @yiveAia or éyxd- 
KA «iAocophpara, of which 
mention ismade in th. i. 3, 1096, 
a, 2 (nal wep) piv rodrav Gris‘ 
ixavas yap nal év rois éyxukAlos 
elpnrat wept abra@y) and De Celo, i. 
9, 279, a, 30 (eal yap naddmwep év 
rois éyxunAlots pirocophpact mept 
7h Oela ToAAdKS mpopalverat Trois 
Adyos 871 7d Oetov aperdBanroy 
dvarykaioy elvat, &c.), *"EyrduAtos 
can, just as well as é xowg 
yeyvépevos, mean in medio positus 
—Bernays’ rendering, JMal. d, 


Ar, 124, ‘ writings in the common 
strain,’ is not so appropriate. The 
phrase is so explained by Simpli- 
cius(in De Celo, Schol. 487, a, 3: 
where he says that Aristotle uses 
eyKvKA, pia, to signify 7a Kara 
thy taki €& apis Tois woAAois 
mpoTibéueva, t.¢, the étwrepind). 
Wealso seefrom Ar. Fr. 77, 1488, 
b, 36 sqq., and Fr. 15, 1476, b, 21, 
that the matter for which Ari- 
stotle refers to the éyxdxAia, was 
actually treated in two of his 
Dialogues. Cf. BERNAYS, ibid. 
84 sqq., 93 sq., 110 sqq. 

1 It is shown by the passages 
quoted in Rose, Av, Fr. 41, p. 
1481 sq., and Heitz, Ar. Fr. 73, 
p. 51, from Philoponus, Simpli- 
cius, Themistius, and Olympio- 
dorus (the common source for 
whom may have heen Alexander), 
that Arist, in the Ludemus, after 
following the Phedo, devoted 
a searching examination to the 
theory that the soul is the har- 
mony of its body, the principal 
heads of which examination are 
given by them. Hence the pas- 
sages in question must refer to 
this dialogue, although Philopo- 
nus (De An. E, 2) leaves us the 
choice between it and the &ypa- 
gor cvvovola mpds rods éralpaus, 
and Simplicius (De An. 14, 
a) connects it with the 
Pheado. 

? Allthe passages are quoted 
below. 
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relation of these ‘ Exoteric Discourses’ to our ex- 
tant Corpus. The ancients who mentioned them 
always referred to them as a separate class of Aristotle’s 
works, distinguished from the technical scientific 
treatises by a less strict method of treatment.! But 
they differ among themselves as to details. Cicero ” 
and Strabo* speak of the exoteric works in general 
terms as popular statements.* The former, however, 
is unmistakeably thinking only of the Dialogues,® 
which we also find described as ‘exoteric’ in Plutarch.* 
According to Gellius, the treatises which dealt with 


! The only exceptions are two 
late Byzantine and altogether 
untrustworthy interpreters of the 
Ethics, Bustratius (90, a) and 
the Pseudo-Andronicus (Helio- 
dorus, cire. 1367, cf. p. 69, n. 1), 
the former of whom understands 
by étwrepixol Adyor the common 
opinion, the latter, oral instruc- 
tion. 

2 Fin. v. 5, 12: about the 
highest good, Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus have written duo ge- 
neva librorum, wnum populariter 
seriptum, quod ékwrepinby appel- 
labant, alterum limatius [d«piBe- 
orépws, ina more severe style], 
quod in commentartis reliquerunt,’ 
but in essentials they both 
agree. 

3 XIII. 1, 54, p. 609: because 
the Peripatetics, after Theo- 
phrastus, had not his works and 
those of Aristotle, wAhy éAlywor 
nad wdrora Tay éwrepinay, they 
happened pndtv éxew pirocodeiv 
mpaynarikas [going deeply into 
the subject, scientific] 4AAa éécers 
AnnvOlCey. 

+ Likewise SIMPL. Phys. 2, b: 


the Aristotelian writings are 
divided into acroamatic and 
exoteric, ofa ra icropixda kad ra 
Biadoyind kal Baws ra wh kxpas 
&xpiBelas ppovrl(ovra, —PHILOP. 
De An. E,2 (ap. STAR, Arist. 
di, 261): 7a CEwrepind cuvyypdp- 
para, dy eiot xa oi diddoyo.. . . 
dep Bia robro ékwrepud KéxAnrat 
drt ob mpds rods yynolovs axpouwrds 
yeypapperva, 

5 Cf. Ad Att. iv. 16,2: quo- 
niam in singulis libris (of the 
discourse on the State] «tor 
proemiis, ut Aristoteles in tis 
que éwrepixods vocat. In contra- 
distinction to the Dialogues, the 
strictly scientific works are called 
(see preceding note) commentarii, 
continuous expositions, corre- 
sponding to the abtorpéowra or 
&kpoarixa of the Greek interpre- 
ters (see p. 112, n.1,and 113, n. 2), 

6 Adv. Col. 14, 4, p. 1115: 
Aristotle everywhere attacks the 
Ideas: év rots HO:kois iropripacw 
(synonymous with Cicero’s com- 
mentarit ; see preceding note), év 
Tos puoinois, bid Toy etwrepuay 
diaadyor, 
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Rhetoric, Topics, and Politics were named ‘exoteric,’ 
and those which related to Metaphysics, Physics, and 
Dialectics ‘ acroatic,’! the reason being that the former, 
as Galen explained, were meant for everyone; the 
latter only for the philosopher's scholars.2 Alexander, 
in a letter which appears in Andronicus,’ is supposed to 
complain to his master of the publication of the ‘ acroatic’ 
writings; but inasmuch as Aristotle is expressly stated 
to have published them, the notion that he objected to 
their publication cannot have been in the mind of the 
writer of that fragment. At a later time we do find this 
assumption also,‘ and we find connected with it the further 
theory that Aristotle purposely adopted in his ‘ acroatic’ 


1W. A. xx. 5: Aristotle’s 
lectures and writings were di- 
vided into two classes, the éfw- 
repika and the dxpoarind, "Ekwre- 
pint dicebantur qua ad rhetoricas 
meditationcs facultatemque argu- 
tiarum civiliwmque rerum no- 
titiam conducebant, a&kpoarine 
autem vocabantur in quibus phile- 
sophia remotior subtiliorque agi- 
tabatur queque ad nature con- 
templationes disceptationesque 
dialecticas pertinebant. In the 
Lyceum the morning was de- 
voted to the latter, the evening 
to the former (cf. p. 27, n. 3). 
Libros quoque suos, earum omnium 
rerum commentarios, scorsum di- 
visit, ut alii exoterici dicerentwr, 
partim acroatict. 

2 De Subst. Fac. Nat. vol. iv. 
758 K: ’AptorroréAous } @coppdorr ov 
Td piv roils woAAois ‘yeypaddrwy, 
ras 5 &xpodeeis Tots Eralpors. 

3 Cf. GELL. ibid. ; PLuT. 
Alex. 7; vide supra, p. 22, n. 1. 
The wording : obx dp6és éxolyoas 
exBobs robs axpoatixods Ta Adywy, 


shows that the distinction be- 
tween the Adyot axpoatixol and 
eiwrepucot must have been known 
to the author of the letter. 

4 Thus Puur. Alex. c. 7: 
Zoe 8 "AdgEavdpos ob pdvoy roy 
HOucby Kal moArrikdy wrapadaBeiv 
Adyov, GAAL Kal ray dmopihrwv Kat 
Baputépwy [Babvr.] Sidackariay, &s 
of Bydpes idlws axpoaparinds ral 
éromrixas [as in mysteries] rpoc- 
aryopedovres ob eképepoy eis roA- 
Aods, nerarxeiv. CLEMENS, Strom. 
v. 575, A: not only the Pytha- 
goreans and the Platonists, but 
all schools have secret doctrines 
and secret writings: Aéyove. Be 
kat of "ApiororéAovs Td wey eowre- 
pied elvat Te ovyypapudtwy adray 
[-08] 7d 5 oud re al etwrepuca 
On thesame theory, in the Rhet. 
ad Alec. 1, 1421, a, 26 sq., Ari- 
stotle is requested by Alexander 
to observe the strictest secrecy 
with regard to this work, while 
Aristotle, on his part, lays a reci- 
oe duty of silence on Alexan- 

er, 
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works a form of exposition which must make them unin- 
telligible to any but his scholars;! while at the same 
time it is said that it was here only that he disclosed his 
views in their full logical connection.? On this theory 
the ‘ exoteric’ writings were broadly distinguished from 
the ‘acroatic,’ just by the fact that they were intended 
for a wider public, and that they were therefore put in 
amore popular form, did not cover the more difficult 
classes of inquiry, and substituted for a severe and 
scientific method of proof one more accommodated to 


general comprehension.’ 


1 This idea is expressed in 
the answer of Aristotle to Alex- 
ander (see GELL. ibid.), when he 
replies to the reproach of the 
latter with regard tothe dxpoarixod 
Adyar: YoO: obv abrods Kal éxdedo- 
pévous kal ph exdedouévous * Evveral 
yap eiot pdvots Tots judy akoboacww. 
See also THEMIST. Or. xxvi. 319, 
A sq., where it is said that Ari- 
stotle did not find the same dis- 
courses suitable for the masses 
as for the philosophers, and there- 
fore withdrew the highest secrets 
of his teaching (the réAea lepa, 
the puarixdy) from the former by 
using obscure language. SIMPL. 
Phys. 2, b, referring to the letters 
just mentioned, says: éy ‘ois 
&kpoaparixois dodpeiay ererhdeuce, 
&c. For the same view see Categ. 
Schol. 27, a, 38, Davip, Categ. 
Schol. 22, a, 20; 27, a,18sq. In 
the same sense Lucian, V. Auct. 
c. 26, calls Aristotle S:rAais, AAs 
hey 6 éxrocbev avduevos tAAos 5é 
6 évrocGev, exoteric and esoteric. 

? Alexander remarks, Zop. 52, 
that Aristotle speaks at one time 
Aoyue@s in order to unfold the 
truth as such, at another d:aAex- 


VOL. I, 


vias mpds Sétav. He instances the 
Topies, the pnropixée and the ékw- 
Tepind. ‘Kal yap év éxelvos TAEioTa 
kal wep) ray 7Oin@v Kal wept ray 
pvowndy évddtws Aéyerat.’ But the 
example of the Yopics and the 
Fhetoric shows that this only 
refers to the basis of the opinions 
laid down in these writings, the 
argument from the universally 
acknowledged (the @vSofov), and 
not to the teachingassuch. The 
later writers, as a rule, express 
themselves in the same sense; 
thus Simpu. Phys. 164, a: é&w- 
repiea, 5€ éort Td Kowde wal 3.’ 
évid=wy mepaiwdueva GAAG wh daro- 
Beucrind nse dxpoamarined, As to 
Ammon. and DAVID, see follow- 
ing note; and cf. PHiLop. Phys. 
p. 4. On the other hand Davin, 
Schol, in Ar. 24, b, 33, changes 
the statement of Alexander 
(which he quotes in order to re- 
fute it) into : Or: év wey Tots drpoa- 
parikots Te Soxotyra aitG Aye: Kal 
Th GAN, ev BE Tots Siadoyixois Ta 
&AAats Sorotyra, re Wevdi. 

3 Besides the testimony al- 
ready adduced, the statements 
found in the Neoplatonic com- 
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The theory just mentioned can be traced as far back 
as Andronicus, perhaps even farther;! but this does 
not put its correctness beyond question. It is, however, 
confirmed in the main, even if it requires correction in 
oue point or another, by the utterances of Aristotle 


himself as to the ‘ Exoteric Discourses.’ 


It is true that 


in a general sense he may describe as ‘ exoteric’ any 
topic which does not belong to the inquiry immediately 


mentators go to establish this 
point. Thus the so-called Ammon. 
in Categ. 6,b sqq. (see also STAHR, 
Aristotelia, ii, 255 sqqg.), who, 
after some other divisions of the 
the Aristotelian writings, among 
‘syntagmatic ’ ones distinguishes 
abrompdcwma ral axpooparind and 
Biaroyined al efwrepsd. The for- 
mer are written mpbs yvnaolovs 
&xpoards, the latter pbs Thy Ta&v 
TOAAGY wpéActay; in the former 
Aristotle expresses his own 
opinion with a strictly scientific 
argument, in the latter ra 80- 
Kovyra abT@, GAA’ ov 82 admrodeK- 
Tikdy emixeipnudray, kad ofs viol ré 
elow of woAAol éraxoAovberv. Simi- 
larly, only at greater length, 
DAVID, Sehol. 24, a, 20 sqq., who 
likewise divides the ovyrayparina 
into a’rompéowma or axpooparind 
and diaroyiede & wal eEwrepind A€- 
yovrat and considers the former 
to have been written mpds robs 
emrndelovs TH girdogodla, the 
latter pds dverirndclous mpds ptdo- 
copiav, and hence the former 8’ 
dvorykactinay Adywy, the latter 
da wibavay. Cf, p.111,n. 4. 

} In proof of this statement 
we cannot attach so much im- 
portance to the passage just 
given from David as Heitz does 
(Verl. Schr. 25 sq.). The fact 


that David (24, b, 5) expressly 
appeals to Ammonius (I. €pun- 
velas) and to the commentary on 
the Categories passing under Am- 
monius’ name (which, although in 
its present form it does not 
come from Ammonius, yet seems 
to have originated in one written 
by him), indicates that Ammonius 
was David’s proximate authority ; 
and though he (Ammonius) cer- 
tainly made use of earlier writers 
(and principally Alexander, whom 
David at 24, b, 33 attacks, and 
from whom his quotation of the 
Aristotelian Hudemus is probably 
taken, like that in PHILopP. De 
An. 'E, 2 sq.5 An. Fr. p. 1481, 
No. 41), still we do not know 
how much has been added to 
their testimony. On the other 
hand we must trace the state- 
ments in Cicero, Straho, and 
Gellius (vide supra, p. 111, n. 2-6, 
112, n. 1), to Tyrannio and An- 
dronicus, and the letters men- 
tioned on p.112, n.3 etc., prove 
that the latter was aware of the 
distinction hetween exoteric and 
acroatic writings, and of the sug- 
gestion that the last mentioned 
were only intended to he un- 
derstood by the pupils of the 
philosopher. 
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in hand,' or any discussion which does not go very deeply 
into the subject.? It is also true that the title does not 
always and necessarily denote a distinct class of 
writings? Nevertheless there are passages where we 
have every reason to refer it to such a class; * and that 


1 Polit. i. 5, 1254, a, 33; &rra 
Taita py tows etwrepixwrépas 
éot! oxépews. Similarly, ibid. ii. 
6, 1264, b, 39; ‘in the Republic 
Plato has only imperfectly treated 
of legislation, r4 8 &AAa ois 
wey Adyots wenAhpare Toy Adyoy.’ 
The term ‘ @w@ev Adyo:’ covers in 
this case writings of the most 
speculative character. In like 
manner Eudemus #7. 6 (SIMPL. 
Phys. 18, b), where instead of the 
Eyer 8° Groplav... . tows Be ob apds 
tov Aéyor of Aristotle (Phys. i. 2, 
185, b, 11) we read: exer 58 adrd 
TovTo aroplay ébwrepichy. 

2 Phys. iv. 10, init.: mp@rov 
BE ards Exe Siamophoa: meph adrod 
[rod xpdvov] kal bid raiv ekwrepidy 
Adywy. The éfwr. Adyo: here 
mean the discussion which fol- 
lows immediately, and which is 
called exoteric (in the same way 
as Aristotle, in other places, puts 
the logical in opposition to the 
physical, vid. infra, p. 174, u. 2), 
becanse it does not aim at a 
strict and adequate notion of 
time (the rf éoriy 6 xpdvos, 218, a, 
31), but only takes into consider- 
ation certain preliminary proper- 
ties of it. The question is not 
here of exoteric writings; but 
Prantl is none the less wrong 
(Arist. Physik, 601, 32) in main- 
taiuing that by the exoteric dis- 
courses we are to understand, not 
only in the present instance, but 
everywhere, only those conversa- 
tions on interesting subjects which 


at that time were everywhere in 
vogue even at social gatherings. 
That this does not fit other pas- 
sages will be shown immediately ; 
as for the passage in question, 
such a rendering is forbidden by 
the strictly dialectical and ge- 
nuinely Aristotelian style of the 
discussions from p. 217, b, 32 to 
p- 218, a, 30. 

8 Thus, besides the passage 
given inthe preceding note from 
the Physics, the Eudemian Eth. 
ji. 1, 1218, b, 33, introduces the 
division of possessions into the 
external and the spiritual with the 
remark: «a@drep Simtpodpeba Kal 
év rots éEwrepixois Adyos. In the 
parallel passage, Lth. W. i. 8, 
1098, b, 10, Aristotle says: he 
wishes to speak about happiness 
nal €e Tey Aeyouevwy mepl adrijs, 
by which, according to the con- 
text, only the prevailing views 
concerning happiness can be 
meant. It is to these, therefore, 
that the éfwr. Adyo: of Eudemus 
must also refer. 

4 This is true especially of 
Polit. vii. i. 1323, a, 21: vouloay- 
tas otv ixavGs WoAAG Aé€yeoOat rat 
ray év ois ekwrepicois Adyois 
rep) ris aplarns Cwijs Kal viv xpn- 
aréoy avtois, That by this he 
does not mean mere oral expres- 
sions of opinion in the conversa- 
tions of daily life is clearly 
shown by what immediately fol- 
lows. For Aristotle continues : és 
bandas yap mpds ‘ye play dialpeow 
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the writings referred to were of a more popular type 
than our extant Aristotelian texts is made probable 


ot8els dupioByrjceey, etc. His 
point may be stated thus: ‘from 
the arguments in the éfwrepriol 
Adyo., it will be universally re- 
cognised that the conditions of 
happiness include not only exter- 
naland bodily good things but also 
and pre-eminently spiritual good 
things : although it istrue that in 
common life weare wonttocontent 
ourselves with far too small a pro- 
portion of such spiritual good.’ 
This line of reasoning necessarily 
implies that the éfwrepixol Adyor 
in question, with which the current 
opinion of society is said to be in 
partial agreement, are not the 
same as any form of expression 
of that current opinion (cf. BER- 
NAYS, Dial. d. Arist. 40). Then, 
again, the words: mpds ye play 51- 
alpeoty obdels dugioByrqceey point 
to definite explanations, set down 
in writing, not merely existing 
in the intangible medium of oral 
conversation. It would be easier 
to connect them with oral dis- 
courses of Aristotle himself (as 
ONCKEN doesin Staatsl. d. Arist. 
i, 44-59). We cannot, however, 
base this view on the present 
Adyouey (together with the S:op:- 
Gbpeba, Pol. iii. 6, 1278, b, 32), 
since Aristotle not only quotes 
the writings of others very fre- 
quently in this way, but not un- 
frequently even his own; ef. 
Pol, vii. 13, 1332, a, 8: Payev Se 
kal éy rots HOiKots; Phys. viii. 1, 
251, a, 9; papey dh, etc. (Phys. 
ili. 1); De Carlo, i. 7, 275, b, 21; 
Adyos 8 éy ois mepl Kivhoews 
(éorlv) ; Metaph. v. 30 fin.; Adyos 
8& rovrou év érdpois; Hth. vi. 3, 
1189, b, 26; domep nad ey rois 


dvadurixois Adyonev; ibid. 32: 
boa BAAa mpoodiopi(sueba ev tots 
avadurixois. And, on the other 
hand, the viv xpynoréoy abrois is 
adverse to this explanation. That 
is meant to designate what fol- 
lows as something extracted from 
the exoteric disconrses; but Ari- 
stotle would be far more likely to 
use such a formula if he was quot- 
ingsomething from a former work 
than if he was merely repeating 
in writing what he had already 
orally delivered. This latter, from 
the nature, of the case, he must 
have had occasion to do as often 
as a modern university teacher 
does it. The fact, then, that he 
expressly mentions that he is 
‘making an extract from the éfw- 
reptkol Adyot,’ points, as in the 
De Calo, ii. 13, 295, a, 2, and 
Meteor. iii. 2, 372, b, 10 (where 
some of the writings which we 
possess are quoted with the same 
xpnoréoy) to an existing written 
work. And an Aristotelian writ- 
ing must be meant, since that 
which follows out of the éfwrep- 
txol Adyot sounds perfectly Aristo- 
telian, and forms a whole with 
what Aristotle gives in his own 
name (jeis 5& époduer, 1. 38). 
Lastly, although something si- 
milar to that which is here quoted 
from the éfwr. Adyo: is found in 
some passages of the Ethics (i. 
6 sqq. x. 6 sqq.), which Zeller, 
in his second edition, brought 
into connection with this quo- 
tation, yet he now concedes 
to Bernays (ibid. 71 sq.; cf. 
ONCKEN, ibid. 43, 5; VAHLEN, 
Arist. Aufs. ii. 6) that Aristotle 
would not by the desigmation 
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both by the express distinction that is drawn between 


étwrepixol Adyo: have mentioned 
the Ethies, which in the Politics 
he repeatedly quotes as 74:xé, and 
puts in the closest connection 
with them (vid. p. 127, n. 2, of 
Zeller’s 2nd ed.). Bernays’ the- 
ory (73 sqq.), that the first chapter 
of the seventh hook of the Politics 
strikingly diverges from the usual 
style of his scientific works, and 
bears distinct traces of having 
been extracted from a dialogue 
can scarcely be supposed after 
Vahlen’s forcible objections 
(Arist. Aufs. ii.) to be established ; 
Zeller, however, feels hound to 
agree with Bernays that hy the 
“‘ exoteric discourses’ in this pas- 
sage is meant a written work of 
the philosopher's which is lost to 
us, and which Aristotle here seems 
to follow pretty closely, for which 
very reason he refers to it, and 
not to the Hthics, though the 
parallel passages in the latter 
were closely connected with it 
in meaning.— Less convincing 
with regard to this, in spite of 
what Bernays says to the con- 
trary (ibid. 38, 51 sqq.), appears 
to be Polit. iii. 6, 1278, b, 30: 
AAR phy Kal rijs apxis robs 
Aeyonévous rpdrous [the Seomrorela, 
the olxovopich, and the moArtich 
&pxn] fddrov Srereiv * nad yap ev rois 
ékwreptxois Adyots SropiCéueba meph 
avray moAAdnis. These words, 
looked at in themselves, might 
refer not only (as ONCKEN, tbid., 
suggests) to oral disquisitions, 
but also (by taking the d:op:(due0a. 
as the collective ‘ we’) to conver- 
sations not connected with the 
School or even with scjentific 
philosophy. That Aristotle here 
‘ refers to the dfwr, Adyo:, not for 
the existence’ (more correctly 


‘ distinction’) ‘ of different kinds 
of dominion, but for the ewact 
limitation of their difference’ 
(as Bernays, p. 38 asserts), can- 
not he inferred from the d:opi(6- 
He@a, since this expression desig- 
nates not only the exact distinc- 
tion, the ‘ carefully-weighed logi- 
cal antithesis,’ but any kind of 
distinction whatever. If we 
compare with it the perfectly 
analogous use of Aéyopuey, dtopi¢- 
dueda, &e., in the passages given 
above (p. 115), we shall be pre- 
pared to give the same meaning 
to the d:opr(dueba here, and when 
we have persuaded ourselves, 
from other passages, that Aristotle 
names certain writings Adyo: éfw- 
tepixol, the passage appears to 
fit this interpretation. (And 
there are certainly some among 
the lost Aristotelian writings io 
which the distinction here 
touched upon may have been 
given; particularly the woarrinds 
and TI. BaotAelas: v. supra, p. 58, 
n. 1, and 60, n. 1).—The like is 
true of Eth. vi. 4 init.: €repov 
8 dor) wolnois nal mpakis: mored- 
opev 5é ep) abrady Kad rots dEwrept- 
kois Adyors. The connection here 
unquestionably allows us to sup- 
pose that the words refer to 
discussions in Aristotelian writ- 
ings of a character different from 
that of the scientific works which 
we possess, as for instance the 
Dialogue on the Poets or Grylios; 
but that it forbids any other sup- 
position Bernays (p. 39, 57 sqq.) 
has not made out. If anyhody 
wished to give to the passage, 
instead of the narrow meaning 
assumed by Bernays, the broader 
one, ‘this has already been proved 
in my other writings,’ neither the 
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meaning of éfwrepixds nor the 
context would stand in his way, 
since the rendering of the former 
would be analogous to the ex- 
amples quoted on p. 115, n. 1, 
and as regards the latter the 
question whether Aristotle here 
refers to scientific or popular 
writings, is indifferent. If, on 
the other hand, we wished to un- 
derstand the éfwr. Adéyo: of the 
Aeydueve— what is said by others’ 
~—we could parallel the expres- 
sion by an appeal to Eudemus 
(see preceding note). Bernays, 
referring to this, finds it impos- 
sible to believe that we are to 
draw the explanation of such a 
corner-stone of the Peripatetic 
system as the connection of zrof- 
now and mpaéis, from the common 
conversation of well educated 
persons: but if so, he ought to 
find it no less absurd to draw 
from the very same source an 
explanation of the centre of 
gravity of all Ethics, the notion 
of Evdamovfa. And yet we find 
in Zth. i. 8, init. incontestably : 
oxenréoy 5h wep avrijs ... Kal 
éx Tay Acyonevwy Tep) abris. This 
may not mean that we are to seek 
the scientific definition of hap- 
piness ‘in the conversation of the 
educated ; ’ but neither would this 
be affirmed in #Hth. vi. 4 init. 
about that of woiyois and wpatis, 
if we were to understand the 
éfwr. Adyot in this passage of the 
Aeyéueva, The appeal to uni- 
versal conviction would be to 
establish a general distinction of 
motmots from mpagis; and this is 
Aristotle’s way: r@ yap dAnbet 
mdvra cuvgder Ta trdpyovra (Eth. 
i. 8).—Much more definitely may 
we discern in 2th. i. 13, 1102, a 
26 an intention of appealing to 
some Aristotelian writings in the 
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words: Aéyera: 5é rept abris [se. 
Tis Wuxiis] eat év rots ekwreptois 
Adyots dprobytws ena iad xpnor éov 
abrots, ofoy 7d wey BAoyov abrijs 
elyat 7d 5& Adyov exov. For 
though it is by no means so 
incredible as Bernays, p. 36, 
believes, that the distinction be- 
tween the rational and the irra- 
tional in the soul may have made 
its way from the Platonic school 
into wider circles (Epicharmus, 
at a much later period, comes 
very near to it with his vots dpé, 
&c.), and though it could scarcely 
be said’ to be an actual impossi- 
bility to interpret the words étwr. 
Aéyot as referring to opinions 
current outside the school, yet the 
introductory words here too much 
resemble those given above from 
Polit. vii. 1, and the Aéyera 
aprouvras Eva Kal viv xpnoréov 
avrots here points too obviously 
to written discussions, for us to 
be able to refer this quotation 
to mere Aeyduera. 1f it refers 
to an Aristotelian work, this 
must be one of the lost writ- 
ings—most probably the Hude- 
mus; for the quotation does not 
agree with Il. puxjs iii. 9, 432, a, 
22 sqq., and this work would not 
be cited by such a reference, but, 
as always in other places, by ‘ év 
Tots ‘mepi Woxiis’ — Neither in 
Metaph. xiii. 1, 1076, a, 28 (on 
the Ideas as such he will only 
speak arA@s nat 8cov véuou xdpiy — 
TebpurAnTaL yap TA TOAAG Kad bord 
Tav ewrepirdy Adyar) can we 
understand by the ékwr. Adyor 
oral discussions of others. It 
must mean the work of Ari- 
stotle himself, since this alone 
could dispense him from a fuller 
criticism of the doctrine of Ideas ; 
and that we are to look for 
such work neither in the philo- 
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exoteric and the scientific treatises,! and by the terms 
t are used in describing the former.? Itis not to be 


ier’s doctrinal discussions nor 
is strictly scientific writings 
iggested not only by the de- 
ation éfwr. Adyo:, but also 
the «al (kal tmd rv. ef. A), 
which the éfwr. Adyo: are dis- 
mished from other not exo- 
c Adyo:. Still more clearly 
3 this appear from Kudemus, 
m the latter, probably remem- 
ng this passage, in £th. i. 8, 
7, b, 22 says likewise of the 
as: éréoxerra: 5& woAAois mepl 
1D Tpémors cal ev rots éEwrepicois 
us kal éy Tois Kath pirocoplar. 
following note. 

'! This is indicated by the ex- 
is statement in the passages 
ted in the preceding note, 
icially from Polit. vii. 1, Eth. 
3, Mectaph. xiii. 1, that certain 
its have been sufficiently ex- 
ned ‘ even inthe exoteric dis- 
cses:’ that is, inasmuch as we 
ald less expect such discns- 
sinthem. Eudemus puts it 
e definitely, hy putting the 
repucol Adyo: (see preceding 
3, fin.) in opposition to the 
a Kata pidocopiay. Since the 
er are scientific inquiries, 
former can only he popular 
courses ; and, since (as we have 
1) writings are meant by 
n, they can only be popu- 
writings. Now it might in- 
1 appear that the criticism 
he doctrine of Ideas, to which 
. Hud. i, 8, and Metaph. xiii. 
oc. cit. refer, would of all 
igs have been least suited for 
ular writings; but we have 
ady seen on p. 76, n. 3, 56, 
2 med. that he opposed this 
wine, with the greatest re- 


solution, in the Dialogue on Phi- 
losophy. 

2 ‘Efwrepicds in Aristotlemeans 
(1) that which emwists cutside, 
the external; and (2) that 
which goes out, refers to the 
external. The word has the 
former meaning when for in- 
stance a foreign province is called 
an éwrepinh apxh (Polit. ii. 10, 
1272, h, 19), or when hand and 
foot are styled efwrepied peépn 
(Gen. An. v. 6, 786, a, 26); to 
these uses cf. the éfwrepixd ayada, 
Pol. vii. 1, 1323, a, 25. In the 
second meaning the expression 
is used in the combination: 
ekwrepcal mpdtes (Pol. vii. 3, 
1325, b, 22, 29). If now, in the 
phrase éfwr. Adyo., we propose to 
give it the first meaning, we can- 
not, by exoteric discourses, in 
those passages where Aristotelian 
writings of a particular class or 
the inguiries contained in them 
are meant, understand such dis- 


courses as lie outside the dis- 


cussion in which they are referred 
to as ‘other discourses’ (like the 
eEwrepixwrépa oxéyis and the ééw- 
Gey Adyou, p. 115, n, 1 and 3); nor 
yet (as Bernays thinks in Dial. d. 
Ar. 92 sq.) such as do not enter 
into the essence of a thing, but 
are external] to it (as p. 115, n. 2). 
The latter meaning would not 
suit, partly because this would 
be a strange way of speaking of 
‘ popular treatises,’ partly because 
it would not fit those cases in 
which Aristotle again takes up in 
later works, as heing suitable and 
adeqnate, what he had said in 
the éwrepirol Adyo: (as in the 
passages of the Politics, Hthics, 
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inferred either from the words é€wrepiKxol Aoyou them- 
selves, or from the surrounding facts, that Aristotle’s 
Dialogues alone were meant. There may have been, and 
in fact there appear to have been, other works also which 
were adapted to the understanding of the general public.! 

As to the later theories, the idea that the Master did 
not intend his strictly scientific work for publication at all 
is refuted by the contemporary record of the complaints 
that were made because he published them: ? and the 
idea that he designedly chose for them a style obscure 
and unintelligible to the lay mind is disproved by the 
visible ‘characteristics of the texts themselves. The 
truth is that, except in cases where we ought to con- 
sider them as mere sets of notes for his own use, he takes 
all manner of trouble to aid the reader, by the use of a 
strictly devised scientific terminology, by clear defini- 
tions, by explanations and illustrations, by methodical 
processes of thought, and by warnings against possible 
obscurities, ambiguities or misconceptions. If it be true 
nevertheless that there occur many particular points of 


and Metaphysics given on p. 115, 
n. 4). Such writings could only 
be called exoteric, in this use 
of the word, in the sense that 
they were known and in use even 
outside the Aristotelian school. 
But it comes to very much the 
same thing also if we start (as 
Zeller prefers to do), with the 
second meaning of éfwrepixds, and 
understand the éfw7. Adyot to sig- 
nify such works as were intended 
for outsiders or for the general 
public, the same, in fact, as are 
included in the terms Adya: éxde- 
douévor or ey Kowg yryvdpevor. 
That such writings were of amore 


popular character was implied in 
the designation, hut not directly 
expressed in the adjective étwre- 
pixds as such. When Eudemus 
puts the Adyo: éfw7r. in opposi- 
tion to those kard idocopiay 
(see preceding note), we might 
understand the. latter to mean 
‘such as were intended to serve 
for scientific instruction ’; but at 
the same time there is nothing 
against the translation ‘both in 
those intended for the general 
public and in the scientific trea- 
tises.’ 

1 Cf p. 60, n. 1. 

? Cf p. 22, n. 1, 112, n. 3, 
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difficulty, the reasons are to be found anywhere rather 
than in the writer’s intention. Besides, it is obvious 
that any such theory attributes to the philosopher a 
very childish sort of mystification, wholly destitute of 
any reasonable motive. 

It does seem, however, to be true that it was only a 
portion of his writings which Aristotle published, in the 
sense of making express provision for their dissemination 
to a wide circle of general readers. Others which were 
more closely connected with his oral teaching seem to 
have been designed primarily for the use of his scholars 
as classbooks.' Jt was in the case of the former only that 
he took pains to cultivate that eloquence and artistic 
completeness and that popular style of exposition for 
which his‘ exoteric’ works werefamous. The sole aim 
of the second set of texts was scientific investigation for 
its own sake, and they were therefore distinguished by a 
stricter logic and a less artistic dress. ‘It seems that of 
the former class by far the greater part, if not the whole, 
consisted of those writings which Aristotle wrote before 
the opening of the Peripatetic School at Athens, and 
chiefly while he was still one of the Platonic circle: of 
all of which nothing remains but a few fragments.2 On 


! But without our having to 
suppose that they were forbidden 
to communicate them to others. 

2 «In this sense’, says Prof. 
Zeller, ‘I had already expressed 
myself in the second edition, 
p. 98, as to the probable state of 
facts with regard to the distinc- 
tion between exoteric and eso- 
teric writings. On the other 
hand, I then believed that, in the 
Aristotelian passages which men- 


tion the éfwrepixol Adyo:, I could 
everywhere translate that phrase 
as meaning such discussions as 
do not belong to the sphere of 
the inquiry actually under in- 
vestigation. (Thus also SCcHWEG- 
LER, Gesch. d. griech. Phil. 194.) 
I have now rejected this opi- 
nion, and think that the general 
meaning of éfwrepixds, to de- 
signate something external, or re- 
lating to the externa], is more 
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such a theory there may have been a great difference in 
form between the ‘exoteric’ and the ‘acroatic’ texts, 


appropriate. It follows that even 
in the combination éfwrepixol Ad- 
yo. this expression will apply not 
only to such discussions as lie 
outside a specified subject (as 
p. 115, n. 1), or are concerned only 
with what is external to it (p. 
115, n. 2), but also to such as 
are current outside a particular 


circle (p. 115, n. 3), or such as. 


are intended for outsiders (p.115, 
n. 4). According as we begin 
from this or that passage in 
Aristotle, and extend the mean- 
ing of the expression in that 
particular passage to all the other 
cases, we get this or that render- 
ing of the éfwr. Adyot. This is 
the explanation of the fact that 
even now there are the most 
diverse opinions on the matter. 
Of these, the farthest removed 
from the explanation which has 
prevailed since the time of An- 
dronicus, which understands by 
this expression a particular class 
of Aristotelian writings, is the 
supposition of MADVIG (Exc. vii. 
on Cic. De Fin.), PRANTL (Arist. 
Physik, p. 501, 32), SPENGEL 
(‘ Arist. Studien,’ Abh. d. bayr. 
Akad. x. 181 sq.), FORCHHAMMER 
(Arist. und die exoter. Reden, 
cf. particularly pp. 15, 64), and 
SUSEMIHL (Philol. Anz. v. 674 
sq.), that only the conversations 
of non-philosophical circles are 
designated by the éfwr. Adyor. 
Rather nearer to it are RAvVAIS- 
SON (Métaph. d Arist. i. 209 sq.) 
and THUROT (Htudes sur Aristote, 
209 sq.), Who understand hy them 
such dialectic discussions (in con- 
tradistinction tothe strictly scien- 
tific), as proceed by arguments 
mpos Séfay, occurring either in 


Aristotelian writings, or in the 
oral disputations of the school. 
These, in their view, may he 
called exoteric, either because 
they always have to deal with 
something foreign to the matter 
(cf. the %w and gow Adyos, Anal. i. 
10, 76, b, 24), or because they 
always treat the subject exter- 
nally. Grove (Aristotle, 63 sqq.) 
agrees with them, except that, 
besides the Aristotelian Dia- 
logues and some extracts from 
the acroamatic works, he thinks 
conversations outside the school 
are referred to. In like manner 
(though with the exclusion of 
conversations outside the school) 
UEBERWEG (Gesch.d. Phil. i. 
143, 5th ed.). ONCKEN (Staatsi. 
d. Arist. i. 43 sq.) refers the term 
to oral discussions, allied to the 
scientific lectures in which the 
éfwr. Adyo: are mentioned, but 
of a different class from them. 
On the other hand RITTER ( Gesch. 
d. Phil. iii. 21 soq.) holds more 
closely to the statements of the 
ancient writers about the two 
classes of Aristotelian pupils and 
writings, in assuming (p. 29) 
that all the strictly scientific 
works were only ‘written by Ari- 
stotle as a help to his lectures 
and were only published, at a 
later period, by himself or his 
pupils, and perhaps at first only 
for the latter; whereas the re- 
maining writings (which are lost 
to us), were designed for the use 
of cultured persons and might, to- 
gether with any corresponding lec 
tures, he called exoteric. A like 
position is held, in the main, by 
BERNAYS (Dial. d. Arist.), who 
hy the exoteric discourses under- 
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and it may be very true that the matter of the former was 
less advanced than the systematic doctrine of the Master, 
as we have it from his riper years; but it is entirely 
beside the mark to suggest that he sought in either the 
one case or the other to conceal his opinions or to with- 
draw them from the reader’s eye. 

It is not only, however, the distinction noted between 
these ‘ published’ or ‘exoteric’ books and the others, 
which points to the conclusion that the extant, closely 
reasoned writings of Aristotle were written primarily for 
his scholars, as classbooks only. In the texts them- 
selves there are many indications which it is hard to 
reconcile with the idea that they were really published, 
in the full sense of the word, during Aristotle’s lifetime. 

In the first place there is the remarkable circum- 
stance! that a book which is cited in another nevertheless 


stands such lectures chiefly. the philosophical writings, such 


Hurtz (Verl. Schr. d. Av. 122 
sqq.), though agreeing with him 
in substance, prefers to give the 
expression (with reference to 
Phys. iv. 10 init.) the broader 
meaning, and to make it imply a 
point of view farther removed 
from true science. BONITz (Ind. 
Arist. 104, b, 44 sqq. ; Zeitschrif- 
ten fiir bstr. Gymn. 1866, 776 
sq.) takes a similar view. STAHR 
(Aristotelia, ii. 239 sqq., cf. 
especially.275 sq.), and BRANDIS 
(Gr.-rim. Phil. ii. b, 101 sqq.) 
express themselves less decidedly 
—the former believing that by 
the exoteric writings are meant 
partly those in which something 
was treated merely in passing, 
partly and principally those 
which did not essentially belong 
to the systematic connection of 


as the Dialogues, partly a special 
manner of philosophising; the 
latter broadly identifying the 
exoteric writings with the popu- 
lar ones, but abstaining from 
further definition of .them or 
of the expression “ exoteric 
discourses.” THOMAS (De Arist. 
éfwr, Adyots) stands quite isolated 
with his strange whim of looking 
for Aristotle's exuteric discourses 
in the greater Hthics. Space does 
not permit me a more searching 
examination of these various 
suppositions; the principles on 
which it would be based are 
contained in what has been said 
above. STAR, ibid., gives all 
the earlier references which bear 
upon the question.’ 

' Rrvrer (iii. 29) and BRan- 
DIS (ii. b, 113) have already 
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cites that other book itself: or that an earlier treatise 
speaks of an inquiry as already completed, and yet a 
later treatise says it is in contemplation only. These 
cases arenotrare. The Topics is frequently cited in the 
Analytics,’ and yet cites the latter four times.? All four 
may belong to a later-written portion of the Topics, but . 
ati any rate they cannot be later than the Analytics, in 
which these same books are cited as well as the earlier 
ones.? When the Physics refers us back to discussions 
which, as we know them, exist only in the Metaphysics, 
it might be said that the reference is to a section which 
existed as a separate treatise before the Metaphysics was 
compiled ; * but it cannot be doubted that the zoological 


noted this and explained in a 
similar way. 

1Ch p. 67, n. 1. Bonitz 
(Ind. Arist. 102 sq.) gives the 
passages on which the following 
explanation is based, so far as 
they have not been expressly 
cited here. 

2 VII. 3, 153, a, 24: ée rlyov 
dé Be? Karacreudew [sc. cvAAoyic- 
poy bpov] Sidpiorar pey év Erépas 
dpiBéorepoy (cf. Anal. Post. ii. 
13), viii. 11, 162, a, 11: pavepdy 
3° ée réy dvadvricdy (Anal. Pr. ii. 
2), viii. 13, 162, b, 32: rd 8 éy 
apxfi. .. was alreirat 6 towréy, 
kar’ GAqGeay wey éy rois avadurirors 
[Anat. Pr. ii. 16] efpnrat, card 
Sdtay 5& viv Acwréov, ix. 2 (Soph. 
El.), 165, b, 8: wep) wey ofy ray 
amodeunrindy [sc. tvAAgytouGy] éy 
Tois avadutinots elpnrat, 

8 Anal, Pr. ii, 15, 64, 2, 36 
(Ears 58 ¢ HAAwY epwrnudrwy ava- 
Aoylaacba: Odrepoy ws ev Trois 
vomtkois ék€xOy AaBety) refers to 
Lop. viii. and Anal. Pr. ii. 17, 65, 
b, 15 (Sep elpyrat nol év TOS 


tomiois) to the passage Zop. ix. 
4,167, b, 21, with which what 
follows is also closely connected, 

4In Phys. i. 8, 191, h, 2 
Aristotle remarks, after a discus- 
sion on the possibility of coming 
into existence: ¢fs wey 5h tpdzos 
ovros, &AAos 8 Sri évdexerat rabTa 
Aéyew Kara thy Sivan kal rhy 
évépyetay: rotro 8 év &AAos Sedpi- 
ora 3 axpiBelas paddov. This 
reference is most probably to a 
passage in the Metaphysics (for 
to refer it to one of the lost 
writings is forbidden by the fact 
that Aristotle is not accustomed 
in other places to quote these 
latter, as he cites the dogmatic 
writings, with the simple é 
&AAas ; cf. p. 108, n. 3). Inthe 
Metaph., however, ‘it not only 
agrees with ix. 6 sqq. but also 
with v. 7, 1017, a, 35 sqq., ie. 
the treatise Mepl rod wocayés, 
cf. p. 76, n. 3. The same is true 
of Gen. et Corr, ii. 10, 336, b, 
age as compared with Metaph. 
v.7. 
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tract cited in the De Celo' was written later than that 
work.? The Meteorology refers to the De Sensu:* and 
yet in its own preamble it described itself as the close 
of the series of investigations as to inorganic nature, after 
which the works on Animals and Plants were to be taken 
up. The Natural History quotes the book on Plants, 
which is spoken of in texts that are demonstrably later 
as being still unwritten.4 The same treatise on Plants 
is referred to in an early section of the Ilept sav 
yeveoews as already existing, and in a later one as yet 
to come.’ The lost book on Food is quoted in the 
De Somno;*® in the later works on the Parts and 
Generation of Animals, it is promised as in the future.” 


There is a similar relation 
these same tracts and one 


1 De Calo, ii. 2, 284, b, 13: 
if the world had a right and left 
side, it would also be obliged to 
have an above and below, a hefore 
and behind ; didprorat pév ody reph 
robrwy éy trois wep] ras Tay (ov 
tavhoes (Ingr. An. 2, 704, b, 18, 
sqq., ibid. c, 4 sq.) d& 7d Tis 
pvocws oixeta Tis Exeivwy elvat. 

? This is proved not only from 
Meteorol. i. 1 fin. but also because 
the History of Animals and II. 
(¢wv poplwy are quoted ; see Ind. 
Arist. 100, a, 55 sq. 

STU. 2 fin.: form 8 mepl 
tobtwy huiv TeOewpnudvoy év rots 
mepl ras alcbhoes Sexvunevois (De 
Sensu, 3) 81d Td pev A€ywpev, Tos 
8 bs Sardpxovet xpnodpeda abtar. 
Still more clearly must we, in 
Meteor. ii, 3, 359, b, 21, refer 
the elpnrac ev HAAos to De 
Sensu, 4. 

4H. An. v. 1, 539, a, 20: 


of cross reference between 
of the lesser physiological 


thomep elpntau ev 77 Gewpla rij wep) 
guréy, On the other hand this 
composition, as has been shown 
on p. 93, n. 1, is first promised 
in works which on their part 
quote in many places the History 
of Animals, De Vita et M., Part. 
An., and Gen. An, 

5 I. 23, 731, a, 29: &AA& wept 
bev uray ey érdépos éméonerrat, 
On the other hand v. 3, 783, b, 
23: GAAG wepl wey rovTwy (the 
falling of the leaves in winter) 
év BAAas 1d alriov Aextéov (cf. i. 
1, 716, a, 1: wept ney ody purer, 
abre nal? abr xwpls émoxerréoy, 
and p. 93, n. 1). 2 

6 C. 3, 456, b, 5: elpnra &e 
meph roitwy év rots mepi tpodijs, 

7 Cf. p. 92, and on the chro- 
nological relation of the writings 
Th, Srvov, TI. (gor poplwy, Tl. Cw 
*yevéoews, see BONITZ, Ind. Arist. 
103, a, 16 sqq., 55 sqq. 
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texts,! making it impossible to say which comes before 
the other. The tract on the Parts of Animals is cited 
once in that on the Motion of Animals, which it cites 
three times itself. 

How are we to treat this peculiarity ? Are we so to 
pervert the formule of reference in all these cases as to 
read what ostensibly refers to an earlier writing as if it 
were only an indication of something intended in a later 
one? This would be negatived by the number of cases in 
which the phenomenon recurs—itself a notable fact— and 
also by the circumstance that in several cases the assump- 
tion of the later treatise as a thing already in existence is 
too intimately interwoven with the tenor of the passage 
to allow the change.? The like reasons stand equally 
against the theory that these abnormal references crept 


into the text after Aristotle’s death.4 


1 TL. (wijs xat Oavérov, together 
with the connected Il. évarvojjs, 
cf. p. 91 sq. 

2 Ingr. An. 5, 706, a, 33: 
many animals have the front and 
hind parts near one another, ofoy 
Th TE paAddKia Kal To oTpo“BHdn 
Tay dorTpaxodepuwy. elpnrar 5 wept 
tovtwy mpérepoy ev érépas (Part. 
An. iv. 9, 684, b, 10 sqq., 34, where 
the same is said of the paddnud 
re Kal orpouBaddn Tov dorpaxodép- 
pwy). On the other hand, Part. 
An. iv. 11, 690, b, 14: 4 ® airfa 
Tis amodlas ab’tay (of snakes) 
elpyra: év rois rep) ris wopelas THY 
(@wv (c. 8, 708, a, 9 sqq.) Siwpic~ 
pévos, Ibid. 692, a, 16: wept 5é 
Tis Tov KauTiAwy Kdpipews ev Tots 
wep) mopetas (c. 7, 707, b, 7, sqq.) 
mpérepoy enéaxemrat Kowy meph 
mdyrwv, With reference to the 
same passage, iv. 13, 696, a, 11: 


But there is a far 


708 alriov ev Tois wep) mopetas kal 
Kivhoews Tov (hwy elpnrat. 

’ Thus Zop. vil. 3, 153, a, 
24, where two lines would have to 
be thrown out in order to remove 
the reference, and Meteorol. iii. 
2 fin. (p. 125, n. 3), where 
the ds tmdpxover, xpnodueba 
plainly shows that the reference 
is not to a future exposition. 
Still more violent than the 
changes of text here contested is 
the resource (A. Libr. Ord, 118 
sq.) of giving to efpyru, when 
necessary, the meaning of pn04- 
gerat, and of denying the 
reference to the future in expres- 
sions like els éxeivoy ray xaipdy 
aroxetrOw, d 

* Besides the passages given 
in the preceding note, this 
suggestion seems especially ob- 
jectionable in De Carlo, ti. 2 (vid. 
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simpler explanation, if it be true that he did not at once 
publish those books in which we find references to later 
texts as already written, but used them for a time only 
among his scholars and in connection with his oral 
lectures. In such manuscripts addenda would be in- 
troduced—and among them references to works written 
later would come in from time to time. If the author 
was never able to give to such a work any final revision 
for the purpose of publication, it might well happen 
that in one place a reference would stand in its origin- 
ally correct form, as toa future work, though in another 
passage of the same or an earlier text a note might 
have been incorporated which spoke of the same work 
as already written. The same theory will explain the 
fact that the Politics—which we have every reason to 
consider as a book never finished by Aristotle, and 
published in its unfinished form after his death '—is cited 
in the Rhetoric, along with the Poetics,? which is itself 
spoken of by the Politics in the future tense. ? The fact 
is that Aristotle had written a part of the Politics before 
he wrote the Rhetoric and Poetics. Therefore he could 
call the Poetics a future book in the Politics, and yet 
quote a passage of the Politics in the Rhetoric. If he 


supra, p. 125, n. 1) since the ei 
5& Sef al TG obpav@, &c. (line 18) 
corresponds with the didépiora 
wey odv (line 13). The whole pas- 
sage from diapira to efAoyov 
badpxew ev air@ (line 20), could 
be dispensed with, and it would 
all have to be taken as a post- 
Aristotelian interpolation. 
: 1 Of, infra, ch. xiii. 

2 The Politics i. 8, 1366, a, 
21 (dinkplBwrat yap év rots wodrri- 


xois wep) rovrwy), the Poetics fre- 
quently, vid. supra p. 102, n. 1. 

3 VIII. 7, 1341, b, 39: on the 
‘catharsis ’ viv wey Grads, wéAw 8 
éy ois wep) moimriucts épotuey 
sapécrepov, which, as Bernays 
(Abh. d. hist. phil. Ges. in 
Breslau, p. 139) rightly supposes, 
probably refers to a lost section 
of our Poetics, and not to one of 
the Politics (HEItTz, Verl. Schr. 
100 sq.). 
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had published the Rhetoric, he could not in it have 
referred as he did to the unpublished Politics. 

The closing words of the Topics? seem to indicate 
that Aristotle’s treatises were meant primarily for his 
scholars. Addressing his readers, he bespeaks their 
indulgence or their thanks for the theory he has un- 
folded to them,? referring specially to those who have 
heard his lectures. This does not imply that our Topics 
are only the lecture notes of the Master, or the note- 
book of one of his hearers. Such a view is negatived 
both by the wording of the passage,‘ and by the fact 
that in later writings he often refers to the Topics 
himself> in words which cannot be explained away as 
relating either to a lost book of his own or to another 
author. Such an address would be out of place in a 
work which was tendered to an unlimited circle of 
readers by formal publication, but it is entirely natural 
if the Topics was then issued only to Aristotle’s scholars 


1It is more difficult to ex- 
plain the strange fact that Rhet. 
iii. 1, 1404, b, 22 speaks of the 
actor Theodorus as if he were 
still living and acting, whilst 
Polit. viii. 17, 1336, b, 27 treats 
him as one belonging to the past. 
But here the question arises, 
whether we possess, in the third 
book of Rhetoric, the work of 
Aristotle himself, or the work of 
a later writer, who, iu this pas- 
sage, which seems to be in the 
genuine style of Aristotle, may 
have used one of his earlier 
works. Cf. p. 72, n. 2. 

2 Soph. Hl. 33 fin.: Aristotle 
had no predecessor for his theory 
of demonstration; « 5& gatvera: 
Gcarapévors tui... Exe H péBodos 


ixav@s rapa Tas BAAas mpayparelas 
Tas et rapaddoews nvinuevas, Aourdy 
by ely wdvrev Suav } trav jepva- 
Hever epyov Trois wey taparcrcime- 
vos THs peOddou ouvyyvdpny trois 3 
edpnuévots moAAhy Exew xdptv. 

* Some MSS. read, instead of 
buiv and dpary, uty and hyar 3 but 
Aristotle could not possibly have 
included himself among those 
whom he thanks, and to whom 
he apologises. 

‘ Which distinguishes among 
the readers the ‘ #xpoapévat’ 
from the rest; only by striking 
out the # hefore tay jepoapévwr 
could we get a simple address 
a listeners, but the MSS. all have 
it. ‘ 

5 Ind. Arist, 102, a, 40 sqq. 
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as a memorial of the contents of his lectures or as an 
auxiliary to them.! That this was true of some of his 
books, must be inferred from other passages also. The 
synopsis of varying meanings of words, which now forms 
the fifth book of the Metaphysics, could never have 
been published by Aristotle in its present form as a 
glossary without beginning or end. It can. only have 
been placed in the hands of his scholars simply as an 
aid to his teaching. Yet he often refers to it, and 
that even in texts earlier than the Metaphysics.2 The 
same argument applies ‘to the often-cited anatomical 
texts,3 which must have been limited to a narrow circle 
because of the drawings which were an essential part of 
them. If it be true, however, that writings which 
Aristotle cites were published only to his scholars, it 
follows that the same must be true of those in which 
these citations occur; for no one could in a published 
book refer to an unpublished one, or say that a subject 
not gone into was fully explained in an inaccessible 
tract. . 

The same theory by which we explain the group of 
peculiarities already noticed, will explain others also. 
The trick of carelessness in style which is so often re- 
marked, the repetitions which surprise us in an expo- 
sition otherwise compact, the insertions which upset a 
naturally well-ordered movement of thought are all 
explained most easily if we suppose that the author 
never put the finishing touches to the writings in ques- 
‘tion, and that various matters were at the time of the 


' As Stahr, idid. has sup- 8 About which see p. 89, 
posed. n. 1. 
2 Cf. pp. 76, n. 8, 124, n. 4. 
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posthumous publication added to the original text either 
from parallel copies or from the author’s notes! This 
theory becomes extremely probable when, as in the 
books On the Soul,? we find throughout considerable 
sections clear traces of a double recension, without any 
reason to say that either recension is not Aristotle’s.® 
The same kind of argument would apply also to the 
Politics and Metaphysics, but as to.these we have 
independent grounds for the belief that they remained 
unfinished, and were only published after his death.‘ 
If this be so, a further inference is forced on us; for we 
must conclude that if a certain book was a posthumous 
publication only, all which refer to it in such a way as 
to show that they follow it in the series cannot have 
been issued in Aristotle's life. This line of argument, 
even if we could apply it with high probability to 
nothing more than the De Anima, would take us a long 
way ; for that work is cited in many of the books on 
natural philosophy.® 

The scope and the modifications of this theory as to 
the way in which the Aristotelian books were produced, 
can only be settled by a detailed examination of the indi- 


! A supposition which anumber 2 Cf p. 89n.2 It may he 


of scholars have been led to adopt, 
with various particular modifica- 
tions: thns RITTER, iii. 29 (wid. 
supra, p. 121,n. 2 mid.); BRAN- 
DIS, ii. b, 113; VDEBERWEG, Gesch. 
d. Phil. i. 174, eighth ed., SUSE- 
MIHL, Arist. Poét. p. 1 sq., BER- 
ways, Arist. Politih, 212. It is also 
prohahle that Aristotle, instead of 
writing, usually dictated: which 
would account for many of the ir- 
regularities of style, such as the 
lengthy and involved anacolutha. 


otherwise with the repetitions 
and disarrangements of the con- 
nection in the Hthics, especially 
bks. 5-7. Cf. p. 97, n. 1. 

* As in Bk. vii. of the Physics, 
on which Spengel has written in 
Abh, d. Miinch. Akad. iii, 2, 305 
sqq. Cf. PRANTL, Arist. Phys. 337. 

__. CE p. 76, n. 3, and infra, Ch. 
xlil., init. 

5’ Vid. supra, p. 98,n.2; Ind. 

Ar. 102, b, 60 a : Re 
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vidual texts. But the peculiarities above referred to, 
the reference to a class of published or ‘ exoteric’ works, 
the habit of citing later books in earlier ones, the tricks 
of repetition and disorder which indicate the absence of 
the author’s final revision—all these extend through 
almost the whole of the extant Corpus. From this and 
from the fact that, though the Topics and the De Anima 
were apparently written only for Aristotle’s pupils, 
yet they are frequently cited by later treatises,’ it seems 
very probable that the whole of our Corpus, so far as it 
is genuine, consists of books which were produced in 
connection with the teaching in the Lyceum, were 
intended at first for Aristotle’s pupils only, and were 
made generally accessible by formal publication only 
after the master’s death. Of the great majority of them 
it may also be assumed, not only from their contents, 
but also from their express internal correlation that 
Aristotle is in them working up in writing what he had 
already given his pupils by way of oral lectures,” though 
it is also likely that when they came to be published 
by third parties explanations were added and whole 
passages interpolated from Aristotle’s papers or hig 
other lectures.3 A few of the texts may have served him 
as aids in his teaching, without being themselves matter 
of lecturing. One of the books of the Metaphysics ® 


1 Cf. p, 129 and 130. 
2 Cf. what has been remarked 


on p. 128 sq. with regard 
to the closing words of the 
Topics. 


3 As, from what has been 
said on pp. 76 and 130, 
seems to have been the case 


in the Metaphysics and the De 
Anima. 

4 Like the composition Mep} 
Tov Tooaxas (cf. p. 76, n. 3, at p, 
77). One is inclined to think 
the same of the ’Avaroual, 

5 The twelfth, cf. same note, 
at p. 78. 
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seems to have been a plan for a lecture course, though 
not intended, in its present shape, for communication 
to his pupils. This, however, cannot well be true of 
any great portion of the extant writings. That theory 
is excluded in the first place by the all-pervading 
system of cross references, which both in number and 
in manner go far beyond anything that Aristotle . 
could have wanted for himself.! Again it is negatived 
by the fact that, in spite of all the defects already 
referred to, these works are from a literary point of 
view far more carefully worked up than they would 
have been if they were merely sketches for the lecturer’s 
own use. Then again, the unusual recurrence of formule 
of introduction, transition and conclusion, shows that 
‘the author is writing, not for himself, but for others.? 


1 Bk. xii. of the Metaphysics 
has in the first half none at all, 
and in the second, which is 
worked out much more fully 
(since the SéSerra, c. 7, 1073, 
a, 5, relates to c. 6, 1071, b, 20), a 
single reference (c. 8, 1073, u, 32: 
dddernra: 8 évy trois guouois rept 
rotrwv). It is otherwise in most 
of the other works. Still more 
decisive, however, is the form of 
the references. No one uses for 
himself expressions like the 
papery mentioned in p. 115, n. 4, or 
circumstantial formulas, like &« 
re THs ioroplas Tis wept ra (Ga 
gavepsy xal ray dvarouay Kal 
Borepov AexOjcerat ev ois wept 
yevérews (Part. An. iv. 10, 689, 
a, 18), and the like (the Znd. Ar. 
97, b, sqq.furnishes examples), or 
like those quoted on p. 115. 

2 To this class belongs the 
conclusion of the Topies (see p. 
128, n. 2); the viv 5& Adyouey 


(Soph. El. c. 2, fin.; Metaph. vii. 
12, iniz., xiii. 10, 1086, b, 16 and 
supra), &owep rAé€youer, domep 
eAéyouey (Eth. NV. vi. 3, 1139, b, 
26, Metaph. iv. 5,1010, a, 4, Rhet. 
i. 1, 1085, a, 28 and supra), 
kabdarep erhrOopev (Metaph. x. 2, 
init., xiii. 2, 1076, b, 39), xaOdmrep 
dieAduela (Metaph. vii. 1, init.), 
& Siwpicapev, ev ofs Siwprordseda, 
7a diwpiopeva hui (Metaph. i. 4, 
985, a, 11, vi. 4, fim. i. 7, 1028, a, 
4), d7jAov juiy (Rhet. i. 2, 1856, b, 
9, 1857, a, 29), reOcdpyrat tiv 
ixavOs wep) abrav (Metaph. i. 3, 
983, a, 33); cf. also those sen- 
tences in which what has been 
discussed before is summed up, 
and what is going to be treated 
is announced (e.g. Metaph. xiii. 9, 
1086, a, 18 sqq., Rhet.i. 2, 1356, 
b, 10 sqq.; Soph. El. c. 38, 183, 
a, 33 sqq.; Meteorel. init.). 
ONCKEN (Staatel. d. Ar., i. 58) 
cites, from the Vicom. Ethics and 
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Another unlikely theory! is that which suggests 
that the whole or a great part of our Corpus consists of 
transcripts in which Aristotle’s pupils had set down the 
contents of his lectures. We have seen that they are 
in all probability closely connected with the lecture 
courses. But whether they are a mere transcript of 
these, or a free working-up of the same matter, whether 
they were designed to repeat as correctly as might be 
the words of the master, or to leave us a spiritual re- 
production of his thoughts, whether in fine they were 
written by his pupils or by himself, is a very different 
question. The note-theory may rely on the suggestion 
that it would explain the carelessness of the methods of 


the Politics alone, thirty-two pas- 
sages with such formulas. No one 
will believe that Aristotle would 
have had to write down ail such 
expressions in his lecture-book, 
like a man beginning to teach, 
who is not sure of a single 
word. 

1 ONCKEN, ibid, 48 sqq. fol- 
lowing SCALIGER. O. there re- 
marks (62 sq.) that he thinks 
he has only made this supposition 
probable with regard to the 
Ethics and Politics, but his 
reasons would hold equally for 
the majority of our Aristotelian 
writings. 

2 Oncken, in proof of this, 
rightly appeals, besides other 
passages (p. 59 8q.), to those 
passages of the Z#thics in which 
an audience is spoken of: Zh. i. 
1, 1095, a, 2, 11: 8d ris woArrinjs 
obe tort oiketos dxpoarhs 6 véos... 
mepl wey axpoarod .. . meppoyudcdw 
tocaira. Ibid. c. 2, 1095, b, 4: 
5d Se? trois Beow AxGa nardds roy 


wep)... Tay TOALTIKGY akovadueEvor, 
(Hh. x. 10, 1079, b, 23, 27; vii. 
5, 1147, b, 9, are not relevant 
here; and Pol. vii. 1, 1323, bh, 39: 
érépas yap éorw epyov oxodjs 
Taira, only means ‘this be- 
longs to another inquiry.’) 
Oncken further proves that, in 
referring on any point to other 
works, only such expressions are 
used as are suited to a person 
who is speaking, such as elpnra, 
Aexréov, BAAos Adyos, &c.; but 
such language was certainly used’ 
in referring to writings (like the 
Problems and the é&wrepicol Adyou, 
see ahove, p. 96, and p. 115, n. 4), 
and is often so used in our own 
days. He also refers to the title 
modrrikh a&xpdacis (ap. DIoG. v. 
24); pvouh axpdacis is likewise 
universally used for the Physics 
(vid. supr. p. 81, n. 2); but since 
we do not know with whom these 
titles originate, not much can be 
inferred from them. 
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statement.! But on closer inquiry, this argument 
comes to nothing. For it is not here a question of any 
such defects as commonly arise in the redaction of 
well-ordered lectures badly reported, through omissions 
and repetitions and the erroneous piecing together of 
the broken argument. It is more a question of peculi- 
arities of style not restrained by the writer, which are 
too characteristic and too constant in their character to 
allow us to make chance and the errors of third persons 
answerable forthem.? Such an origin might be thought 
possible if they appeared in some books and not in 


others. 


But as they in fact extend, though in varying 


degrees, through the whole, they can only be ascribed 


to Aristotle himself. The 


1 And this is the chief 
ground on which Oncken bases 
his opinion. The defects of 
our texts are most easily ex- 
plained ‘from the natural defects 
of a peripatetic monologue’ 
(he says, p. 62), ‘hastily copied 
in and badly edited from the 
note-books of the audience.’ 

? With these must be 
reckoned the formation of the 
sentences (searchingly inves- 
tigated by Bonirz, Arist. Stud. 
ii. 3 sqq.) especially the ex- 
planations, often of consider- 
able length, which are parenthe- 
tically introduced, and the ana- 
colutha consequent on this; the 
frequent use or absence of certain 
particles (profs of which are to 
be found in EuckgEn, De Arist. 
Dicendi Ratione, and in Bonitz’s 
notice of this work in the Zsehr. 
J. a. bstr. Gymn. 1866, 804 sqq.), 
and similar points. The same is 
the true view as to the questions 


very style and form of the 


occurring so often in all Aristo- 
telian writings, which are put at 
one time in simple form, at 
another (as in De An. i. 1, 403, 
b, 7 sqq., Gen. et Corr. ii. 11, 337, 
b, 5, and in the passages ex- 
plained by Bonrrz, Arist. Stud. 
ii. 16 sq., ibid. 6, 333, b, 30) in a 
disjunctive form, but are not 
answered. That such unanswered 
questions could not have occurred 
in a composition (ONCKEN, ibid. 
61), one cannot allow — how 
many, for instance, are found, 
only to mention one modern 
writer, in Lessing! Neither can 
one admit the supposition (did. 
59), that they were answered, in 
oral discourse, by the audience or 
the teacher. They seem to be, 
hoth in Aristotle and Lessing, a 
very natural diversion of an 
acute and lively Dialectic, which 
would have been more likely to 
be removed than retained hy any 
reporter. 
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writings therefore afford a strong indication that not 
only their contents but their language is Aristotle’s own. 
A like conclusion follows also (as we have seen!) from 
the series of cross references; for in a lecture a man 
might allude to one or two past courses, but could 
hardly refer to a whole series of lectures widely distant 
in date, as to which he could not assume that the details 
were in the memory of his present audience.? It seems 
moreover that in many cases, as in the Natural Philo- 
sophy, the matter of the various treatises goes too closely 
into detail for the purposes of oral teaching. Such 
lectures would have taxed the attention and memory of 
the most zealous hearer, and it is difficult to see how 
they could have been transcribed so perfectly. Yet 
these treatises stand on no different footing from the 
rest, 

We learn that Theophrastus and Eudemus in their 
Analytics followed Aristotle, not only in the general 
plan, but in details,4 and we can bring proof that these 
followers adopted word for word several passages of the 
extant Metaphysics.© Eudemus adopted the Ethics of 


1 See pp. 128, 131. 

2 Note, in relation to this 
point, how one and the same 
composition is frequently re- 
ferred to in the most remote 
places, and how, on the other 
hand, the most widely differing 
texts are cited inthesametreatise. 
Thus the Physics, De Cale, Gen. 
et Corr., Meteor., De Anima, De 
Sensu, Part. An., are quoted in 
many passages of the Metaphysics 
and in the Hthics; the books on 
Generation and Corruption in the 
Metecrclogy, Metaphysics, De 


Anima, De Sensu, Part. An, 
Gen. An.; the Metaphysics quote 
the Analytics, Physics, De Colo, 
Lthics, the éxrAoyh Trav évavriwy ;. 
inthe Rhetoric, the Topics, Analy- 
ties, Politics, Poetics, and the 
Ocvdexre1a are quoted. 

®The notion of formal dicta- 
tion can hardly be suggested, 
but if it were, it would imply 
that our Aristotelian writings 
were the work of Aristotle him- 
self and net his pupils’ notes. 

4 Cf. p. 67. 

5 Cf. p. 78, n. 1. 
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Aristotle, and still more the Physics,! often verbally, 
into his own corresponding texts. We actually possess 
letters in which Eudemus consults Theophrastus as to 
the text of a particular passage and receives his answer.” 
These facts clearly justify Brandis’ remark,’ that the 
fashion in which Aristotle’s followers clung to the 
master’s writings presupposes that they were dealing 
with his actual words. As to the Topics in particular, 
it has been already proved that it is not a mere tran- 
script by another hand, but that on the contrary it 
bears to be and must have been the work of Aristotle 
(see p. 128). 

If it be true that the philosophical works of Ari- 
stotle had not yet passed at his death beyond the circle 
of his personal hearers, this circumstance would make 
it also intelligible that they might for a long time, 
even after his death, have been withheld from general 
publicity, or that they might even by an unlucky acci- 
dent have been lost to the Peripatetic School. And, 
according to a curious and well-known story, such an 
accident was said to have occurred, involving, as was 
supposed, the loss for two centuries of the texts of 
Aristotle. 

1 See the section dealing with Phys. v. 2, 226, b, 14, and are 
Eudemus, etc., infra, Ch. xix., found in SiMPL. Phys. 216 a, 


and notes thereon. Schol. 404, b, 10. 
2 These have reference to 3 @r.-rim, Phil. ii, b, 114. 
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CHAPTER III 
HISTORY AND ORDER OF THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE 


StraBo and Plutarch say that the works of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus passed, at the death of the latter, 
to his heir, Neleus of Scepsis, and that they were 
stowed away in a cellar by the heirs of Neleus, dis- 
covered only in the early part of the last century B.C. 
by Apellico of Teos in a decayed condition, brought by 
him to Athens and thence by Sulla as spoils of war to 
Rome, where they were afterwards used and republished 
by Tyrannio and Andronicus.! From this story the 
writers named argue that to the Peripatetics who 
followed Theophrastus, not only the master’s chief works, 
but also his true philosophical system was unknown, 
but they do not tell us whether this allegation is 
grounded on their own opinion, or on definite evidence, 


' The date of this edition must 
have fallen somewhere ahout 
the middle of the last century 
B.C, Foras Tyrannio was in B.C. 
71 taken prisoner in Amisus and 
released hy Murena (cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. a. G@r., pt, iii. a, 550, 1), he 
could hardly have settled in 
Rome before Lucullus’ return to 
Rome (66 B.c.). We know that 
he was even at the time of his 
capture a scholar of renown, 
that he was instructing in B.C. 
57 the sons of Cicero, and had 
some intercourse with the latter 


and Atticus (C1c. dd Qu. Fr. ii.6, 
Ad Att.iv. 4,8). His work at 
Rome could not, therefore, have 
extended very far beyond the 
middle of the century, even 
though he perhaps lived on into 
the last third of it. (He died ac- 
cording to Suid. 8. 0. ynpaids, in 
the third year of an Olympiad 
the number of which has un- 
fortunately been miswritten.) 
About Andronicus cf. ZELLER, 
Ph, a. Gr., pt. iii. a, 549, 3, and 
ahove, p. 49, u. 6. 
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and if so, what the nature of the evidence might be." 
Later critics found in the tale a welcome explanation of 
the incompleteness and irregularities of the existing 


Corpus.? 


If in truth the case were exactly as Strabo 


and Plutarch say, we should not only not wonder at the 
existing defects, but we should rather have expected a 
far wider and more hopeless corruption than appears in 


fact to exist. 


1 Our authorities for the 
ahove narrative are, as we have 
remarked, Straho (xiii. 1, 54, p. 
608) and Plutarch (Sulla, 26), 
for Suid. SvadAas only copies Plu- 
tarch. The latter, however, un- 
douhtedly gets his information 
from Strabo. The only thing 
which the latter does not give is 
the remark that Andronicus ob- 
tained copies of the Aristotelian 
works through Tyrannio, pub- 
lished them, and wrote the rots 
viv pepowevous mlvaxas. Plut. may 
have added this from what he 
knew from other sources, or also 
(as Stahr supposes in Arist. 
ii, 23) from Strabo’s historical 
work (made use of immediately 
afterwards for an incident in 
Sulla’s residence at Athens). We 
have no right to suppose (HEIT2, 
Verl. Schr. 10) a source for his 
information about Apellico’s dis- 
covery of books, independent of 
Strabo. Hence our only stahle 
witness for this item is Straho. 
But we do not know to whom the 
latter was indebted for his in- 
formation; the supposition that 
it was Andronicus is very unsafe. 
Strabo, after the statements as 
to the purchase of the Aristote- 
lian hooks hy Apellico, and as to 
his faulty editing of them, says: 
ouvéBy 5& rots éx tev wepindrwy, 


For if it were true of the most important 


Tois piv wdAa Tots peta Ocdppac- 
tov odx exovow sdAws r& BiBAla 
mwAhy GAtywr, Kal pdAiora Tey é- 
wrepixav, pndiv Exew gptdogopely 
mparywarixas GAG Geers AnnvOlCew" 
trois 3° Sorepav, ag’ ob Ta BiBAla 
Taira mpojrdey, tuevov wey exelywv 
Pirocapew al  apiororedAt(ery, 
dvayxdCecOar pévros Ta mOAAG 
eixéta Aéyew Sid 7d wWAROos THY 
ipapriav. But we can only sup- 
pose this to have heen taken from 
Andronicus, if we limit the 
‘younger Peripatetics’ (‘ois 
8 torepov, &c.) to those pre- 
decessors of Andronicus who 
were able to use the editions 
of Apellico and Tyrannio, and 
it is very questionable whether 
anyone could attribute to these 
men, who are quite unknown to 
us, an improvement of the Peri- 
patetic doctrine, and a closer 
insight into Aristotle, such as 
might with reason he ascrihed to 
Andronicus. As little can we 
assume Tyrannio or Boéthus 
(to whom Grote ascribes it, Ari- 
stotle, i. 54) as Straho’s source of 
information, since the former 
would have taken a different view 
of his own edition, and the latter 
of the younger Peripatetics. 

? Thus BUHLE, Alig. Encyhi. 
Sect. i. vol. v. 278 sq., and lately 
HEITZ; see next page, n. 2, 
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works that the only source of our extant text was to be 
found in these MSS., which rotted for a century and 
more in the cellar of Scepsis, till Apellico found them 
worm-eaten, ruined by damp, and tossed into a dis- 
ordered heap—if it be true that he, as Strabo says, 
supplied unskilfully the missing portions, and that 
Tyrannio and Andronicus also had no further manu- 
scripts they could collate—who then could guarantee 
that in any number of cases there would not have been 
foreign matter, found among Neleus’ MSS., adopted 
into Aristotle’s text, or connected parts of his own 
works separated, and other portions blunderingly bound 
together, or lacunz great and small filled up by the 
editor’s fancy ? 

Modern criticism has, however, raised doubts about 
Strabo’s story! which even its defenders cannot alto- 
gether silence.? That Theophrastus bequeathed his 
library to Neleus is beyond doubt.3 That the MSS. of 


1 After the isolated and dis- 
regarded voice of a learned 
Frenchman, about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, had 
raised doubts as to this narration 
(see what Stahr gives in Arist. 
ii. 163 sq. from the Journal des 
Seavans of the year 1717, p. 655 
sqq., as to the anonymous com- 
position Les Aménites de la 
Critique), BRANDIS (‘ Ueb. die 
Schicksale d. arist. Biicher.’ 
Rhein. Mus. v. Niebuhr and 
Brandis, i. 236 sqq., 259 sqq. ; cf. 
Gr.-rim. Phil. ii. b, 66 sqq.) was 
the first to deal with it seriously. 
Kopp (Rhein. Mus. tii. 93 sqq.) 
supplemented his criticism, and 
finally STAHR has discussed the 
question with exhaustive parti- 


cularity (Aristotelia, ii. 1-166, cf. 
294 sq.) Later scholars have 
mostly followed them. 

2 Heitz, Verl. Schr. d. Ar. 
9 sqq., 20, 29 sqq.; GROTE, A7i- 
stotle, i. 50 sqq.; GRANT, Ethies 
of Ar. i. 5 sqq., Aristotle, 3 sqq. 
Certain errors in Strabo’s and 
Plutarch’s representation are in- 
deed admitted by these scholars, 
but in the main it is said to be 
correct. It is impossible here to 
examine in detail the reasons 
given for this opinion, but the 
grounds for its rejection are 
fully dealt with in the text. 

3 Theophrastus’ will, apud 
Diog. v. 62; cf. ATHEN. i. 3, 
where it is added that Ptolemy 
Philadelphus hought the whole 
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Aristotle and Theophrastus belonging to that library 
passed to the heirs of Neleus and were by them hidden 
in a canal or cellar to escape a royal book-collector 
and were afterwards found by Apellico in a desperate 
condition, there is no need to doubt. All the facts 
which Strabo relates as to the matter may therefore he 
correct enough. And it is also beyond question that 
Andronicus’ edition of the Aristotelian text-books was 
of epoch-making importance both for the study of the 
system and for the preservation of the text. If, how- 
ever, it be maintained that these writings were 
nowhere to be found outside the Scepsis cellar and were 
unknown therefore to the Peripatetic School after the 
death of Theophrastus, there are the strongest arguments 
against any such theory. 

In the first place, it is almost incredible that an 
event so singularly notable as the discovery of the lost 
masterpieces of Aristotle should never have been even 
alluded to by any of those who, since that time, have 
concerned themselves with Aristotle, as critics or as 
philosophers. Cicero says nota word, though he had 
abundant occasion, for he lived at Rome at the very 
time when Tyrannio was working among the literary 
booty of Sulla, and was, in fact, in active intercourse 
with Tyrannio himself. Alexander, ‘ the Exegete,’ says 
nothing; nor dces any one of the Greek critics who used 
the very works of Andronicus, either at first or at second 


collection of Neleus and had it 
brought to Alexandria. 

' For when Athenzxus, or 
the epitomiser of his introduc- 
tion, ibid., asserts that the whole 
library of Neleus was taken to 


Alexandria, this may easily be 
an inexact expression, just as 
it is inexact, in the opposite 
way, when, in v 214, he makes 
Apellico possess not the works, 
but the “brary of Aristotle. 
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hand. Andronicus himself seems to have ascribed to 
Apellico’s discovery so little importance that he based 
neither the inquiry into the genuineness of a tract nor 
the discussion of a various reading upon any reference 
to the MSS. of Neleus.! Later editors did not in any 
way feel themselves bound by his text,? though if 
Strabo were right, it could be the only authentic one. 
On the other hand, the theory that by the loss of 
the works of Aristotle, the followers of Theophrastus 
strayed from the original teachings of their school and 
lost themselves in mere rhetorical developments, is an 
obvious contradiction of the facts. It may be true that 
the Peripatetics of the third century strayed away as 
time went on from the study of natural philosophy and 
metaphysics, but this change took place not on the 
death of Theophrastus, but at the earliest on the death 
of his successor Strato. So far was he from confining 
himself to ethics and rhetoric, that he devoted himself, 
on the contrary, with a one-sided preference to physics, 
though he by no means neglected logic and meta- 
physics. He frequently contradicted Aristotle; but 
that could not be by ignorance of the Aristotelian system, 
because he attacked it expressly. It does not appear 


1 With regard to the first, 
cf. the account given on p. 66,n. 1. 
as to his doubts about the 
Tl. ‘Eppnvelas: with respect to 
the second point, cf. DEXIPP. 
In Arist. Categ. p. 25, Speng. 
(Schol. in Ar. 42, a, 30) : mp@rov 
piv ope éy race ois dyti- 
ypdpats 7d “6 BE Adyos THs odcias” 
apéokerat, os Kal Bondds pynpo- 
veber nad *Avdpévixos—it is not 
said that he has settled the dis- 


pute by means of Sulla’s MSS. 
(or, if he had not access to the 
latter, at least by means of the 
copies of Tyrannio, which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, he used). It 
seems, therefore, that these MSS. 
were not the only copies nor 
even the original ones of the 
works in question. Cf. BRANDIS, 
Rhein. Mus. i, 241. 

2 Cf. Simpt, Phys. 101, a. 

8 The proofs will be given, 
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that the scientific activity of the School came at once 
to an end, even after Strato’s death.! The theory that 
the falling away of the later Peripatetics from Aristotle 
was due to the loss of his writings from Athens is in 
every way unnatural. It is much more reasonable to 
correlate it to the parallel movement in the Academy, 
which nevertheless was at no loss for texts of 
Plato. 

But who can believe that the most important works 
of the great philosopher were not extant at the date of 
his successor’s death in any other MSS. than those 
which Neleus inherited ? or that not only in Aristotle’s 
lifetime, but also in the nine Olympiads between his 
death and that of Theophrastus, not one of his many 
followers had ever been willing and able to possess 
himself of the most important sources of the Peripatetic 
teaching? Who can think that Eudemus, the most 
loyal of the Aristotelian circle, or Strato, the shrewdest 
of the Peripatetics, would have done without the Master’s 
books—or that Demetrius of Phalerus did not include 
them in his zeal for collecting learned works—or that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus bought other books of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus for his Library of Alexandria, but 
omitted to obtain copies of their essential texts ? 

The story also supposes that the possessors of the 
manuscripts objected to such uses of them: that Ari- 
stotle kept his writings closely under lock and key, and 
that Theophrastus, for no apparent reason, kept up this 
in part, in the following pages. 1 See, at end of vol. ii., the 
They will also be found in section on the Psendo-Aristote- 


the section on Strato, infra, lian texts (infra, Ch. xxi.) 
Ch, xx., and notes thereon. 
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secrecy, and laid it as a duty on his heirs. All this is 
too absurd to need serious refutation. 

We are not left, however, wholly to conjecture. 
The materials are very scanty for the history of a time 
whose philosophic literature by an unhappy accident 
we have almost wholly lost; hut we can still prove, as 
to a great part of Aristotle’s books, that they were not 
unknown to the learned men of the two centuries that 
elapsed between Theophrastus’ death and the occupation 
of Athens by Sulla. Whether Aristotle did or did not 
himself publish his strictly scientific treatises, they were 
in any case destined to be the text-books of the School, 
and to be used by its members. Even those numerous 
passages in which they refer one to the other offer us a 
palpable proof that, in the view of the writer, they were 
not only to be read by his scholars, but closely studied 
and compared, and, by consequence, that copies were to 
be kept and multiplied. That this was done is clear, 
not only from the notices which we find of particular 
books, but from certain general considerations also. 

If it is true that the Peripatetics lost the genuine 
Aristotelianism when the library of Theophrastus 
disappeared, it must be because the sources of that 
teaching were nowhere else to be found. But we hear 
not only of Theophrastus but of Eudemus also, that he 
imitated Aristotle! not only in the titles but also in the 
contents of his books; and how close was the imitation 
both in wording and in the line of thought, we can see 
for ourselves in the Ethics and Physics of Eudemus.? 


' For references see pp. 65 2 Cf. p.148, n. 4,and in the sec- 
and 68, tion on Eudemus at Ch. xix, inf, 
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To do this, Eudemus must have possessed Aristotle’s 
texts ; especially if, as a reliable story tells us,! he used 
them at a time when he was not living at Athens.? 
Again, it is beyond doubt that the Alexandrian Library 
included a large number of Aristotle’s works.? The 
compilers of the Alexandrine Canon, who place Aristotle 
among the model writers of philosophy, may have had 
chiefly in view the more careful style of his exoteric 
writings ; 4 but in the foundation of that great collection 
it is not possible that the scientific works of Aristotle 
can have been left out of account. Ifthe Catalogue of 
Diogenes® comes from the Alexandrine Library, it is 
proof positive that they. were there: but even if that 
conjecture (in itself extremely probable) were erroneous, 
the Catalogue still proves in any case that the compiler of 


! Vide supra, p. 136, nu. 3. 

2 Hutz ( Verl. Schr. 13) in- 
deed thinks that if the Aristo- 
telian works had been uuiver- 
sally known and published, it 
would be incomprehensible that 
Eudemus in his Physics (and 
Ethics) should have imitated the 
words of Aristotle so exactly. 
1t seems, however, that if 
Eudemus had hesitated to do 
this with regard to published 
works, a plagiarism on unpub- 
lished ones must have seemed 
much more unlawful to him. 
It is impossihle, however, to re- 
gard his conduct in this light 
at all, and he himself probably 
never so regarded it. His Hthics 
and Physics were never in- 
tended to be anything but elabo- 
rations of the Aristotelian works 
universally known in the Peri- 
patetic School, adapted to the 
needs of his own tuition. 


8 Besides what has heen 
remarked on p. 142, we have the 
fact that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
busied himself zealously about 
Aristotelian books, paid high 
prices for them, and thus gave 
occasion to the forgery of such 
texts (AMMON. Schol. in Arist. 
28, a, 43; Davin, ibid., 1. 14; 
SIMPL. Categ. 2, €). And such 
accounts as those noticed at p. 
64, n. 1 and 67, n, 1, ahout the 
two books of the Categories and 
the forty of the Analytics which 
Adrastus found in old libraries, 
must refer especially to the 
Alexandrian Library. But it is 
not to be supposed that the 
latter obtained only substituted 
works, and did not possess the 
genuine ones, by reference to 
which the forgeries were proved. 

* See STAHR, ibid. 65 sq. on 
this point. 

5 For which see p. 48 sqq. 
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it, who lived later than Theophrastus and earlier than 
Andronicus, had before him a great part of our extant 
Corpus Aristotelicwum.! Its probable author, Herm- 
ippus, was acquainted with the works of Theophrastus 
(which according to Strabo and Plutarch were buried in 
Scepsis along with those of Aristotle), as is clear from 
his catalogue of them, preserved, apparently, by Dio- 
genes.2 That he at all events knew nothing of the 
disappearance of the Aristotelian writings, may probably 
be inferred from the silence of Diogenes on that subject.’ 
Another strong evidence of the use of the Aristotelian 
books in the third century B.c. is to be found in the 
Stoic teaching, which in its most systematic exposition 
by Chrysippus follows both in logic and in physics 
more closely on the Aristotelian than could be possible 
if the Aristotelian text-books were unknown. ‘There is, 
indeed, some express evidence that Chrysippus had in 


fact these texts in view.’ 


} Cf p. 50, n. 1. 

2 Cf. the scholion atthe end of 
the Metaphysics of Theophrastus: 
rudto Td PiBAloy *Avdpdvixos pty 
rat “Epyirmos ayvootorv' ob8 yap 
puelav adtod bAws Tenoinra év TH 
dvarypapyi Trav Gcoppdarou BiBAlwy. 
From the same list evidently is 
taken the scholion at the begin- 
ning of the seventh book of the 
History of Plants (apud USENER, 
Anal. cL eal 23) : @coppdorou 
nept putadvigroplas rd 1’. “Epusrmos 
58 wep! ppuyavindy nal roiwSav,’Av- 
Spdvixos 5& wept puray ioroplas, 
Drioa. (ii. 55) names a book by 
Hermippus on Theophrastus, of 
which it probably formed a part. 
That the lists in Diog. v. 46 sqq., 
at least in part and indirectly, 


VOL. I. 


originated with Hermippus, is 
the more probable since that 
writer is mentioned immediately 
before in v. 45. 

8 For, on the one hand, it is 
not to be supposed that Herm- 
ippus in his copious work on 
Aristotle (mentioned on p. 51,n.2) 
would not have mentioned this cir- 
cumstance, if he had heen aware 
of it; and, on the other hand, it 
is very improbable that the author 
to whom Diogenes is indebted for 
his many quotations from Hermip- 
pus would have passed over this 
information. Diogenes, to whose 
literary tastes it must haverecom- 
mended itself, would have seized 
upon it, if he found it, 

4 For even if we were not 


L 
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If the works of Aristotle were first unearthed by 
Apellico and first fully known through Tyrannio and 
Andronicus, how could it be said of Critolaus that he 
imitated the old masters of his school—Aristotle, that 
is, and Theophrastus ?! or how of Herillus the Stoic 
that he based himself upon them,? or of Panzetius that 
he was always quoting them?? How could we have 
mention of the constant tendency of Posidonius towards 
Aristotle? How could Cicero’s teacher, Antiochus, 
have explained the Aristotelian teaching as one with 
the Academic, and attempted their complete and 
thorough-going amalgamation ?*® or where could oppo- 
nents such as Stilpo and Hermarchus have found the 
material for their attacks on Aristotle ?® So again, since 
Andronicus gives us the alleged letter in which Alex- 
ander complains to Aristotle about the publication of 
his doctrine,’ it follows that long before that date 
writings of Aristotle, including some of those which 
were afterwards reckoned ‘ exoteric,’ must have in fact 
been public property. 

Scanty as are the sources open to us, we can our- 
selves demonstrate the public use before Andronicus, 
not only of many of the lost works, which, being 


inclined to attach much import- 
ance to the polemic against one 
of the discourses mentioned on 
p. 56, n. 1, yet the expression in 
Puut. Sto. Rep. 24, p. 1045, sup- 
poses acquaintance with Ari- 
stotle’s dialectical writings. 

1 Cro. Fin. v. 5, 14. 

2 Thid. v. 25, 73. 

3 Tbid. iv. 28, 79; cf. ZELL., 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. iii, a, 603, 3, 2nd ed. 


4 Ibid. iii. a, 514, 2. 

* Fuller particulars, 
535 sqq. 

® Stilpo wrote, according to 
Diog. ii, 120, an *ApirroreAns, 
Hermarchus (ibid. x. 25) mpbds 
"ApirrotéAqy. From the expres- 
sion of Colotes apud Puut. Adv. 
Col. 14,1, p. 1115, we can, how- 
ever, conclude nothing. 

* See pp. 22, n. 1,and 112,n. 3, 


ibid. 
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exoteric or hypomnematic,! are not here in point, but 
also of the majority of the scientific treatises themselves. 

In the case of the Analytics we show this by the 
Catalogue of Diogenes and by the notices as to the use 
made of them by Theophrastus and Eudemus.? For the 
Categories and the Ilepl gpyunvelas, we have the Cata- 
logue? As to the former, Andronicus found in his 
MS. the spurious ‘ Post-prasdicamenta’ added to them, 
and was acquainted with several recensions, having 
varying titles and different readings.* It follows, there- 
fore, that the Categories must have been long before 
his day in the hands of transcribers. The Topics are 
in the Catalogue of Diogenes,’ and Theophrastus’ and 


1 The letters, vide supra 
p. 64, n. 2.; the four books, N. 
ducatoodyys (p. 56, n. 1), taken into 
consideration hy Chrysippus, 
Teles, Demetrius (II. épznv.), pro- 
bably also by Carneades; the 
Protrepticus, which is known even 
to Crates, Zeno, and Teles (p. 60, 
n. 1), the Hudemus (p. 56, n. 2), 
which at any rate Cicero used; 
the discourses on Philosophy 
(p. 55, n. 6) and on Wealth (p. 
58, n. 1 end), which, hefore him, 
Philodemus, and also Metrodo- 
rus, pupil of Epicurus, made 
use of; the épwriuds, which, ac- 
cording to ATHEN. xv. 674, b, 
Aristo of Ceos knew; the dialogue 
Tl, rornrey (p.58, n.1), which Era- 
tosthenes and Apollodorus seem 
to have used; the ’OAvpmovixat, 
which Eratosthenes (apud Dioa. 
viii. 51), quotes ; the Didascaties, 
which Didymus quotes in the 
Scholiasts to Aristoph. Av. 1379 
(cf. Hurrz, Verl. Schr. 56); the 
Tlapoifar, on account of which 
Aristotle (according to ATHEN. 


ii. 60, d) was attacked hy Cephi- 
sodorus; in short (as has heen 
shown at p. 48 sqq.), all the 
compositions given in the Cata- 
logue of Diogenes, not to men- 
tion the spurious but much-used 
composition Il. eiyevelas (p. 59, 
n. 2). The writings on ancient 
philosophers, among which is in- 
cluded ourextant tract on Melis- 
sus, &c., are found apud Dioa. 
No. 92-101 (see p. 62, n. 2, supra). 

2 See p. 67, n. 1. 

3 See pp. 64, n. 1, 66, n. 1. 

4 See pp.64and 66; p.141,n.1. 

5 The same would follow 
from the statement (SIMPL. 
Categ., Schol. 79, a, 1), that An- 
dronicus followed pretty closely 
the Categories of Archytas, since 
the latter at any rate are imita- 
tions of the Aristotelian; Sim- 
plicius, however, hases what 
is here said merely on his false 
supposition of their genuine- 
ness. : 

5 Cf. p. 68, n. 1, and 71, n. 2. 

7 Of Theophrastus this is 
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his follower Strabo! had used them. The Rhetoric is 
imitated and referred to in writings which in all likeli- 
hood are themselves earlier than Andronicus;? and 


the same is true of the Theodectine Rhetoric.’ 


The 


Physics were worked over by Theophrastus and 
Eudemus, and the latter followed the text so closely 
that he is actually cited in support of the correctness of 


One 


clear from Alexander Zn Top. 
p. 5, m. (cf. 68, 72, 31), In Me- 
taph. 342, 30, 373, 2 (705, b, 30, 


a various reading. 


719, b, 27). See SimPL. Categ. 
Sehol. in Ar, 89, a, 15. 
1Ch ALEx. Top. infra 


(Schol. 281, b, 2). Among Strabo’s 
writings is found apud Dio. v. 
59, a Térwy mpooluia, 

2 The former in the Rhetoric 
ad Alex. (wide supra, p. 74, 
n. 3), which Diogenes (No. 79) 
knows (cf. p. 72, n.2) as well 
as cur Lhetoric (about which see 
p. 72, n. 2, ad fin.); the latter 
apud DEMETRIUS, De Elocutione ; 
quotations from our Rhetoric are 
found here, c. 38, 41 (het. iii. 
8, 1409, a, 1); c.11, 34 (Rhet. 
iii. 9, 1409, a, 35, b, 16); c. 81 
(Rhet. iii. 11, init.); to it ibid, 
c 34 refers, which is earlier than 
the author Archedemus, who was 
probably the Stoic of that name, 
oirea 140 B.C. 

® Which (as shown at p. 72, 
n. 2) is likewise given in Dio- 
genes, and is named by the Rhe- 
toric ad Alex. 

4 We get these facts, apart 
from other proof, from the ex- 
ceedingly numerous references to 
the Physics in Simplicius; for 
instance, about Theophrastus, 
cf. Simpu. Phys. 141, a and b, 
and 187, a, 201, b, and the 


of the scholars of Eude- 


same author In Categ. Schol. 92, 
b, 20sq., with THEMIST. Phys. 54, 
b, 55, a, b (Schol. 409, b, 8, 411, 
a, 6, b, 28), and BRANDIS, Rhein. 
Mus. i. 282 thereon ; about Eu- 
demus, SIMPL. Phys. 18, b (Arist. 
Phys. i. 2, 185, b, 11); also 29, 
a: 6 Evdnuos TG ApiororéAa mévra 
xataxoAov0ey; 120, b, where it 
is remarked on Phys. iii. 8, 208, 
b, 18: KdéAAtoy yap, oluat, Td“ Fw 
tov torews” oftws axovew, as 6 
Evdnuos évoqoe Td Tod nabyryeudvos, 
&e.; so 121, b: & riot 8 (sc. 
aytiypdpos) dvtl rod “Kowh” 
“party.” Kal otrw ypdpe: Kat b 
Evdquos; 128, b: Evdnuos 3é rod- 
Tots mapaKkoAovdey, &c.; 178, b: 
Eudemus writes, in Phys. iv. 
13, 222, b, 18, not Taper but 
mopdy; 201, b: Ev’. éy ois 
EavTod puoikois rapappd(wy rd Tod 
*ApicroréAous; 216, a: Eude- 
mus immediately connects with 
what is found in Aristotle at the 
end of the fifth book, the be- 
ginning of the sixth; 223, 
a: in Aristotle an ém) rdde re- 
peated in « different context 
(Phys. vi. 3, 234, a, 1) gives an 
ambiguity in expression, and so 
Eudemus puts “ éwéxerva.” instead 
of the second ém) rd&e; 242, a 
(beginning of the seventh book): 
EWS. wéxpt rovbe 8Ans oxeddy mpary- 
Hareias Kepadralos a&xodov0hcas, 
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mus! cited from the Physics of Aristotle the three books 
‘on Movement.’ It can also be proved that the same work 
was known to Strabo,? and Posidouius the Stoic showed 
no less acquaintance with it. The De Calo cannot 
be shown with certainty to have been known to any 
writer older than Andronicus except Theophrastus.‘ 
Tt is, however, very unlikely that this work disap- 
peared after his time when its continuation—the ITepi 
yevécews cat bOppas—appears in the Catalogue of 
Diogenes,> and when the Meteorology, which is closely 
connected with both the one and the other, is known 
to have been used by many writers of that period.® 
Posidonius, for example, appropriated from it the theory 
of the elements,’ and Strabo disputed its account of the 
heaviness and lightness of bodies.§ The (spurious) 
Mechanics, and the Astronomy, are named in the list 
in Diogenes.? The Natural History was adapted not 
only by Theophrastus,’ but also by the Alexandrine 
writer Aristophanes of Byzantium.!' That it was not 


ToUTe TapeAOiy ws mepirroy eal T& 
év TG Tedrcuraip BiBAlp Kepdraa 
mernaAge; 279, a: Kal 6 ye Edd. 
mapappafay oxeddy nal abtos rd 
*ApiororéAous 7lOnot nal radta 
Te Tuhpara ocuvrdpws; 294, b: 
Aristotle shows that the first 
motor must be immovable—to 
which Eudemus adds: 1d xparws 
nxwody xa’ éexdorny xivnow. For 
further details see ch. xix. infra, 
and p. 136, n 2. 

1 Damasus: vide supra, p. 82. 

2 Cf. Simpy. Phys. 153, a 
(155, b), 154, b, 168, a, 187, a, 
sqq., 189, b (cf. Phys. iv. 10), 
214, a. 

°In the fragment apud 
SIMPL. Phys. 64, b: of which 


Simplicius remarks that it is 
based on Aristotle (Phys. ii. 2). 

4 Vide supra, p. 83, n. 1. 

5 That is, if No. 39, MT. 
oroixelwy a! B' +’, refers to it; 
ahout which see p. 50, u. 1. 

6 Vide supra, p. 83, n. 1. 

7 Supt. De Calo, Schol. in 
Ar. 517, a, 31. 

® SIMPL. ibid. 486, a, 5. 

’ The former No. 123, the 
latter 113: vide supra, p. 86, n. 1. 

10 Diog. v. 49 names as his 
*Em:rouay ’Aptororédous II. Zqov s’. 

N According to HIEROcL. 
Hippiatr. Pref. p. 4, this gram- 
marian had written an ‘Esrou} of 
it, which ARTEMIDOR. Oneiro- 
erit. ti. 14 calls tropyipara eis 
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unknown during the Alexandrine period is also shown 
by the Catalogue of Diogenes (No. 102), and by the 
existence of a popular compilation from it which was 
much in use! The De Anima was used, after Theo- 
phrastus,? by the author of the book on the ‘ Movement 
of Living Creatures,’ who used also the spurious treatise 
Ilepl wvevparos.2 As to the Problems,‘ it is more 
than improbable that the working up of that book for 
the Peripatetic School began later.than the time of 
Andronicus. The Metaphysics was used, as we have 
seen,® not only by Theophrastus and Eudemus, but after 
them by Strabo and other Peripatetics. It was pro- 
bably published by Eudemus; though some sections of 
it do seem to have been first introduced by Andronicus 
into the then extant Aristotelian treatise on the First 
Philosophy. Of the Ethics, it is obvious that it could not 
have existed only in Theophrastus’s MS. so as to be lost 
with it, for if so it could not have been worked over 
either by Eudemus or at a later date by the author of 
Magna Moralia. The Politics, if we are to judge by 
the list of Diogenes, was to be found in the Library of 
Alexandria,® along with the first book of our Economies, 


*ApiororéAny (see Schneider in 
his edition i. xix.), Demetrius 
also, De Elocut. 97, 157 (cf. A. 
An, ii. 1, 497, b, 28; ix. 2. 32, 
610, a, 27, 619, a, 16), or perhaps 
the earlier writer used by him, 
knows this epitome. 

1 About whichseep.87,n.1,ad 
jin. From this compilation also 
the many quotations from the 
Aristotelian History of Animals in 
Antigenus’ Mirabilia (c. 16, 22, 
27-113, 115) are perhaps taken. 


For the present purpose it is of 
no importance whether they are 
mediate or immediate witnesses 
for the use of Aristotle’s work. 

? Upon which see THEMI- 
STOCLES in De An. 89, b, 91, a; 
PHILOP. De An.0. 4. Of p. 89, 
n. 1, supra, 

5 Cf. p. 89, n. 2 ad fin. 

* As to which cf. p. 96. 

§ See p. 79, n. 1, 

§ Vide supra, p. 100, n. 1 
p. 100, n. 3, 
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which is also cited by Philodemus.! It is obvious that 
the author of that book? had the Politics before him ; 
that Dicsearchus knew it also is indicated by the notices 
of his Tripoliticus.2 The use of it in the Magna Moralia 
is not so well proven, and we cannot tell to what 
source Cicero owed the parts of it which he used for his 
own political works:® but it is not doubtful that it 
must have been accessible to learned persons after the 


death of Theophrastus. 
TloAurefas, for the use of 
period we have abundant 


1 De Vit. ix. (Vol. Here. ii.) 
col. 7, 38, 47, col. 27, 15, where 
it is ascribed to Theophrastus. 

2 Whom we have rather to 
seek in Eudemus or one of his 
Peripatetic contemporaries than 
in Aristotle: see ch. xxi. infra. 

8 On which see infra, ch. xix. 
ad fin. 

+ Although happiness is here, 
i. 4, 1184, b, 33 sqq., defined as 
évépyem kal xphots THs aperijs, this 
has certainly a greater resem- 
hlance to Polit. vii. 13, 1332, a, 
7 (apassage to which NICKES, De 
Arist, Polit. Libr. 87 sq. calls 
attention) than to Hth. V.i. 6, 
x. 6, 7, Hud. ii.1, since happiness 
is here certainly called évépyem 
kar’ dperhy (or Ths dperis),but the 
conjunction of the évépyem and 
xpicts is wanting. Then the 
xpijots is also spoken of in Hud, 
1219, a, 12 sqq. 23, Mie. i. 9. 
1098, b, 31, and thus it is quite 
possible that only these passages 
were in the mind of the author 
of the Great Ethics. 

5 ZELLER had already proved 
in his 2nd ed., that in Cicero's 
political writings many things are 


The same ig true of the 


which in the Alexandrine 


proofs.6 That the Poetics 


taken from the Aristotelian Po- 
lities, citing Cro. Leg. iii, 6., 
Rep. i. 25 (cf. Polit. iii. 9, 1280, 
6, 29, c, 6, 1278, b, 8, 19, i. 2, 
1253, a, 2); Rep. i. 26 (Pol. iii. 
1, 1274, b, 36, c. 6, 1278, b, 8, c. 
7, 1279, a, 25 sqq.); Rep. i. 27 
(Pol, iii. 9, 1280, a, 11, c. 10, 11, 
1281, a, 28 sqq., b, 28, c. 16, 1287, 
a, 8 sqq.); Rep. i. 29 (Pol. iv. 
8, 11). Susemihl (Arist. Poi, 
xliv. 81) also agrees with this. 
But since Cicero does not name 
Aristotle in the Republic, and 
Leg. iii. 6 only refers to him in 
very indefinite expressions, he 
seems not to have drawn imme- 
diately on Aristotle, and the 
question arises : where did he get 
this Aristotelian doctrine from ? 
Susemihl, p. xlv, thinks, from 
Tyrannio, but we might also pre- 
sume Diczarchus, whom Cicero 
was fond of using. 

5 The oldest witness for this 
is Timeus, apud PoLyYB. xii. 5-11, 
and the latter author himself. 
There is also, besides Diog. 
(Hermippus)No.145,the Scholiast 
of Aristophanes, who (according 
to a good Alexandrine authority) 
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was also known to the Alexandrine grammarians is 
placed beyond doubt by recent research." 

We may sum up the case by saying that of the 
genuine portions of the extant Corpus, there are only 
the works on the Parts, Genesis, and Movement of 
Animals, and the minor anthropological tracts, as to 
which we cannot show either express proof or high 
probability for the assertion that they were in use after 
the disappearance of Theophrastus’s library from Athens. 
Even as to these we have no reason to doubt it—only 
we cannot positively prove it; and that, when we re- 
member the fragmentary character of our knowledge of 
the philosophic literature of the period in question, is 
nothing strange. The belief of Strabo and Plutarch 
that the scientific writings of Aristotle were after the 
death of Theophrastus all but wholly withdrawn from 
access is therefore decisively negatived by the facts. A 
few of these writings may possibly have suffered the 
fate which they ascribe to the whole. One book or 
another may have been lost to the School at Athens 
when they lost the library of Theophrastus, and may 
have been again published by Andronicus from the 
damaged MSS. of Sulla’s: collection. But that this 
happened to any or allof the important books is for all 
reasons antecedently improbable. There must have 


quoted the MoArrefa: very often; see 
Arist. ¥r.ed. Rose, Nos. 362, 355- 
458, 370, 373, 407, 420 sq.. 426 sq., 
470, 485, 498 sq., 525, 533. 

! Their presence in the Alex- 
andrian library is clear from the 
Catalogue of Diog. (No. 83), and 
their having been used by Ari- 


‘ 


stophanes of Byzantium and 
Didymus from the proofs which 
Susemih! has collected at p. 
20 sq., of his edition (following 
Trendelenburg, Grammat. Gree. 
de Arte Trag. Judic. Rel.) from 
the Introductions and Scholia to 
Sophocles and Euripides. 
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been copies of the important text-books made during 
the long life of Theophrastus. He who cared so well 
for his scholars in every other way, by providing for 
them gardens and houses and a museum and the means 
of maintaining it, could never have deprived them of 
his most precious and most indispensable possession— 
his own and his master’s texts—if a sufficient substitute 
for them were not at hand. Any theory, therefore, as 
to an individual book of our collection, that its text 
rests solely on a MS. from Apellico’s library, ought 
to rest entirely on the internal evidence of the book 
itself ; for Strabo’s and Plutarch’s suggestion of a general 
disappearance of the texts could give it no support. 

It is not, however, to be denied that many of the 
books show signs leading to the conclusion that in their 
present form other hauds than the author’s have been 
at work. We find corruptions of the text, lacune in 
the logical movement, displacement of whole sections, 
additions that could be made only by later hands, other 
additions which are Aristotelian but were originally 
designed for some other context, repetitions which 
we should not expect in so condensed a style, and 
which yet can hardly be late interpolations.! Strabo’s 
story, however, does not serve for the explanation of 
these phenomena, for the reason, among others, that 
such peculiarities are to be found equally in those texts 


1 Cf. with regard to this, not 
to mention other points, what has 
been said before as to the Cate- 
gories (p. 64, n. 1), Tl. épynvelas 
(p. 66, n. 1), the Rhetoric (p. 72, 
n. 2), the Metaphysics (p. 76, n. 
3), the seventh book of the Physies 
(p. 81, n. 2 ad fin.), the fourth 


book of the Meteorology (p. 83, 
n.2),the tenth book of the History 
of Animals (p. 87,n. 1), 1. puxfs 
(p. 89, n. 2), bk. v. De Gen. An. 
(p.92,n. 2), the Zthies (p. 98, n.1), 
and the Poetics (p. 102, un. 2); and 
the remarks in ch. xiii. infra upon 
the state of the Politics, 
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which we can prove to have been current before Apel- 
lico. We must explain them really as arising in part 
from the-circumstances under which these treatises 
were written and issued,! in part from the way they 
were used for teaching purposes,’ in part from the 
carelessness of transcribers and the many accidents to 
which each transcript was exposed. 

If we pass to the discussion of the time and sequence 
in which the writings of Aristotle were produced, we 
must remember that this is of far less importance than 
in the case of the writings of Plato. It is clear that 
Aristotle commenced his career as a writer during his 
first residence at Athens,’ and it is probable that he 
continued his literary activity in Atarneus, Mitylene 
and Macedonia. The extant writings, however, seem 
all to belong to the second Athenian period, although 
much preparation may ‘probably have been made for 
them before. The proof of this lies partly in certain 
traces of the dates of their production, which control 
not only those books in which they occur, but also all 
that are later:4 and partly in the common references 


course and position being accu- 


1 OF. p. 108 sqq. 

% How easily, by this means, 
explanations and repetitions may 
find their way into the text, and 
greater or smaller sections may 
come to be repeated, is perfectly 
plain, and is proved on a large 
scale by the parallel case of the 
Eudemian Physics and Ethics. 

§ See p.56sqq. Heleft Atbensin 
B.c. 345-4 and returned in 335-4. 

4 Thus Meteor. i. 7, 345, a, 1, 
mentions a comet which was vis- 
ible when Nicomachus (01.109, 4, 
B,¢. 341) was Archon in Athens, its 


rately described as from subse- 
quent personal inquiry. The 
Politics refer to the Holy War 
as an event in the past (v. 4, 
1304, a, 10), and to the expedition 
of Phalecus to Crete, which took 
place at its conclusion about Ol. 
108, 3 (DiIoDoRuS, xvi. 62), with 
avewor? (ii. 10, fin.), but the same 
book refers to the assassination 
of Philip (B.c. 336) in v. 10, 1811, 
b, 1, without the least indication 
of its having been a very recent 
event. The Fhetoric in ii. 23, 
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which even the earliest of them contain to Athens and 
to the place itself where Aristotle taught.' If, then, the 
view already indicated? as to the destimation of these 
texts for his scholars, their connection with his teaching, 
and the character of their cross references be right, it 


1397, b, 31, 1399, b, 12, refers 
without doubt to past events 
of the years B.C. 338-336 ; in iii. 
17, 1418, b, 27 it mentions Iso- 
crates’ Philippus (B.c, 345); of 
the Rhetoric also Brandis shows 
(Philologus, iv. 10 sqq.) that the 
many Attic orators quoted in it 
and in the Poetics who were 
younger than Demosthenes, could 
by no means belong to a time 
prior to Aristotle’s first departure 
from Athens, and the same is 
true of the numerous works of 
Theodectes which are used hoth 
here and in the Poeties. Iu 
Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 1, xii. 8, 
1073, b, 17, 32, Eudoxus aud the 
still younger Callippus, and in 
th. N. vii. 14, 1158, b, 5, x. 2, 
init., Speusippus and Eudoxus 
are spoken of as if they were no 
longer living. Rose (Arist. Libr. 
Ord, 212 sqq.) bas shown with 
regard to the History of Animals, 
from viii. 9, ii. 5. ine¢., and other 
passages, that it was only written 
(or at least completed), some 
time after the battle of Arbela, 
in which the Macedonians saw 
elepbants for the first time, and 
probably not before the Indian 
expedition. The fact that even 
much earlier events are intro- 
duced with a viv—as in Meteor. iii. 
1, 371, a, 380, the burning of the 


temple of Ephesus (Ol. 106, 1,- 


B.C. 356), and in Polit. v.10, 1312, 
b, 19, Dion’s expedition (Ol. 105, 
4 8q.)——proves nothing, by Tea- 


son of the indefiniteness of that 
particle. Just as little does 
it follow from Anal. Pri, ii. 
24, that Thebes was not yet 
destroyed at that time ; we might 
rather gather the contrary, with 
regard to this work, from Polit. 
lil, 5, 1278, a, 25. 

1 Cf. BRANDIS, Gr.-76m, Phil. 
ii. b, 116. We may give here a 
few further instances, besides 
those already noted, Categ. 4, 2, 
a, 1, 0,9 fin.: mod, ofov év Aunely. 
Anal. Pri, ii, 24: Athens aud 
Thebes, as examples of neigh- 
bours. Likewise in Phys. iii. 3, 
202, b, 13; zbid. iv. 11, 219, b, 20: 
7d év Avicel elvat. Metaph. v. 5, 
30, 1015, a, 26, 1025, a, 25: 7d 
mAcdoa els Atyivay, as an example 
of a commercial journey. JZbid. 
v. 24, fin.: the Athenian festivals 
Dionysia and Thargelia (Ari- 
stotle also uses the Attic months 
e.g. Hist. An. v. 11, &c.; but it 
is not fair to attach auy import- 
ance to this). het. ii. 7, 1885, 
a, 28: 6 év Auicelp ray poppy Bods, 
Ibid, iii. 2, 1404, b, 22, Polit. vii. 
17, 1336, b, 27: the actor Theo- 
dorus. Very frequent mention 
is also made of Athens and the 
Athenians (Ind. Ar. 12, b, 34 
sqq.). Again the observation on 
the corona borealis (Meteor. ii, 5. 
362, b, 9) suits the latitude of 
Athens, as Ideler (i. 567), on this 
passage, shows. 

2 P, 108 sqq.: especially p. 
123 sq. and p. 128 sq. 
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follows that all of them must have been composed during 
his final sojourn in Athens. Equally decisive, on this 
head, is the observation that throughout the whole of so 
comprehensive a collection, there is hardly to be found 
a single notable alteration of teaching or terminology. 
Allis ripe and ready. Allis in exact correspondence. All 
the important writings are woven closely together, not 
only by express cross reference, but also by their whole 
character. There are no scattered products of the 
different periods of alife. We can only look upon them 
as the ordered execution of a work planned when the 
author, having come to a full understanding with himself, 
had gathered together the philosophic fruit of a lifetime. 
Even the earlier works which he proposed to connect 
with his later writing, he revised on a comprehensive 
plan. ‘Therefore, for our use of these texts, it is no 
great matter whether a particular book was written 
sooner or later than any other. The problem, however, 
must be dealt with nevertheless. 

A certain difficulty is caused by the use of cross re- 
ferences already noticed.! As such cases are, afterall, only 
exceptions in the general run of the citations, the value 
of these as an indication of sequence is not so slight as 
has been supposed. There are, in fact, but few instances 
in which our judgment as to the order of the writings is 
placed in doubt by the occurrence of references both ways. 

Of the extant books, so far as they are open to this 
classification,? the logical treatises, excepting the tract on 

' Cf. p. 124 sqq. opposed on other grounds. Not 
? This, however, is always only are none of these quoted 


the case except with writings in the genuine works, and only 
the genuineness of which can be a single one in a spurious compo- 
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Propositions,! may be considered to come first. Itis in 
itself natural and accords with Aristotle’s methodical 
plan of exposition, that he should preface the material 
development of his system by the formal inquiries which 
were designed to establish the rules and conditions of 
all scientific thinking. But itis also made evident by 
his own citations that the Logic did precede the Natural 
Philosophy, the Metaphysics, the Ethics and Rhetoric. 
Of the logical tracts themselves, the Categories seems to 
be the first. The Topics, including the book on Falla- 
cies, came next, and then the two Analytics: the treatise 


sition, but only véry few of them 
refer to other writings. On the 
other hand, there is not one 
among the works which we con- 
sider as genuine, which does 
not quote the others, or is not 
quoted hy them, or, at least, 
implied, whilst in most of them 
examples of all three connections 
occur. To explain more fully: 
I. Of the decidedly spurious 
works: (a) the following are 
neither quoted nor do they quote 
others: Tl. xécpov, Tl. xpwpdror, 
Il. axoveray, Svatoyvwpovind, I. 
uray (see p. 93), Tl. Savupacioy 
arovepdtwov, Mnxaviucd, Il. ardéucoy 
ypappay, "Avena Géceis, Tl. Bevo- 
gdvous &c., "HOKa peyddAa, IL. 
dperay nal Kaxidy, Olxovopird, 
‘Pynropixh mpbs *AAgéavdpov. (hb) 
Il. mvevpatos quotes no other, but 
is quoted in the spurious treatise 
Tl. (gwy mvhoews. (c) On the 
contrary, the latter itself is never 
quoted. Butit names some other 
writings; as does also the Zu- 
demian Ethics, supposing that 
its quotations refer to Aristotelian 
works. 1!. Among the remaining 


writings, the Categories is the 
only work which quotes no other, 
and neither is it directly quoted 
(but cf. p.64). The 1. épunvefas. I. 
tT. Ka8’ Srvoy paytinjs and the 
Rhetoric quote others, but are 
not quoted; Il. (guy yevérews has 
many quotations, hut is only once 
cited, as a book - planned for the 
future; of the Metaphysics only 
bk. v. is quoted or used (cf. pp. 76, 
n.3, and 79, n.1) in genuine works, 
bks. i, xif., and xili. in spurious 
ones: and the Metaph. itself 
quotes the Analytics, the Physics, 
De Celo, and the Lthies. 

1 On which see p. 66, n. 1. 

2 Besides the arguments given 
on p. 67, n. 1, p. 68, n. 1, 
we have the decisive passage 
in Anal. Post. ii. 12, 95, hb, 
10: paaArov 88 gavepds ev Trois 
xabddrov meph nuvhoews Set AcxOjvat 
mepl abrav. The Physics, however, 
is the earliest of the works on 
Natural Science. A negative line 
of proof also is found in the fact 
that in the Categories, the Ana- 
lytics, and the Topics, none of 
the other writings are quoted. 
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on Propositions was added afterwards.! Later than the 
Analytics but earlier than the Physics may be placed 
the treatise which now forms the fifth book of the 
Metaphysics.2 The Natural Philosophy came next. In 
that section the Physics comes first. It is projected in 
the Analytics and is referred to in the fifth book of 
the Metaphysics; but the latter is cited or presup- 
posed not only in the metaphysical and ethical works 
but also in the majority of the other tracts concerning 
Natural Philosophy, while it on the other hand neither 
cites nor presupposes any one of them.? That the De 
Ceelo,s the treatise on Growth and Decay, and the 
Meteorology, follow the Physics in the order given, 
is very expressly stated in the Meteorology itself.’ 
Whether the Natural History or the De Anima came 
next is not settled. It is very possible that the former 
work, extensive as it is, was begun before the other 
but completed after it.6 With the De Anima we must 
connect those lesser tracts which point back to it some- 


* See pp. 64, n. 1, p. 67, n. 1, p. 4 Which we cannot, like 


68 sq., and the treatise of Brandis 
quoted in the first-cited note, 
which (p. 256 sqq.), by a compa- 
rison of the Analytics with the 
Topics, establishes the earlier 
date of the latter. 

2 For, on the one hand, it 
is mentioned in the Physics and 
De Gen. et Corr. (vide supra, p. 
76, n. 1, p. 124, n. 4); and, on the 
other, it seems in c. 30 fin. to re- 
ferto Anal. Post.i. 6, 75, a, 18 sqq., 
28 sqq.; though the latter point 
is not certain. ; 

8 Vide supra, p. 81 sqq., Ind. 
Arist, 102, a, 53 sqq., 98, a, 27 
sqq. 


Blass (Rhein. Mus. xxx. 498, 
505), consider a ‘ hypomnemati- 
cal’ writing, not merely because 
of the references made to it, but 
on other grounds also. 

5 Meteor. i. 1, whereon cf. 
further p. 83, n. 1, Ind. Arist. 
98, a, 44 sqq., and the quotation 
af ee ma Tl. (wy mopelas in 
the e Calo, ii. 2. iven p. 
126. Statins 

6 That the completion of the 
History of Animals should not 
be put too early is clear from 
aa has been said on p. 164, 
n,4, 
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times expressly! and always by the nature of their 
contents. Some of these were no doubt composed after 
or with the writings on the Paris, the Movement, and 
the Genesis of Animals.2 That group of tracts is 
undoubtedly later than the Natural History, the De 
Anima, and the treatises which followed upon it? 
On the other hand, it is probably earlier than the 
Ethics and Politics, inasmuch as it can hardly be sup- 
posed that Aristotle would have broken in upon his 
studies in Natural Philosophy by undertaking extended 
works lying in a wholly different direction. It would 
be less difficult to suppose that the ethical writings as 
a whole came before the physical. This view is not 
excluded by any express internal references, excepting 
the reference to the Physics in the Ethics® We must, 
nevertheless, decide in favour of the earlier construc- 
tion of the Natural Philosophy texts, for a thinker who 
was so clearly convinced as Aristotle was that the 
student of ethics must have a knowledge of the human 
soul,’ must be supposed to have put his inquiry into 
the soul before his researches into the moral activities 
and relations. There are, indeed, in the Ethics very 
unmistakable traces of his theory of the soul and of 


the treatise thereon.® 


1 Thus I. aicéjcews, Il. drvov, 
Il. evurviwy, 11. avanvofis (Ind. Ar. 
102, b, 60 sqq.). 

2 Vide supra, p. 89 sqq. 

3 See pp. 89, n.2, 89, n. 3,87, 
n.1: Ind. Arist. 99, b, 30 sqq. 

4 The further question of 
the relative order of the three 
writings named has been already 
discussed on p. 91 sq. 


Immediately after the Ethics. 


5 Thus Rosn, Arist. Libr. Ord. 
122 sqq. 

5 Hth. x. 8, 1174, b, 2. CE. 
Phys. vi.—-viii. 

7 Eth. i. 18, 1102, a, 23. 

* Though Aristotle in Zth. 
i. 18, 1102, a, 26 sqq. refers, not 
to De An. iii. 9, 432, a, 22 sqq. 
ii. 3, but to the e&wrepinod Adyo:, 
yet il, 2 ini#. seems to presuppose 
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comes the Politics|! Judging by the internal refer- 
ences, the Rhetoric should be later than both, and 
the Poetics should be later than the Politics but 
before the Rhetoric. This, however, is probably true 
only of a part of the Politics—or rather only of those 
parts which Aristotle himself published, for his death 
seems to have intervened before he had completed that 
text as a whole.? So, again, in our so-called Meta- 
physics, we have in all probability a work which 
Aristotle left incomplete, and with which several other 
fragments, some genuine, some spurious, have been 


amalgamated since. 


the bulk of the theoretical writ- 
ings. But that there are not 
many more of such traces may 
perhaps be explained by the fact 
that Aristotle did not wish to 
interfere with the practical aim 
of an ethical work (th. i. 1, 
1095, a, 4, ii. 2, init.) by any dis- 
cussions which were not indis- 
pensable to its purpose; cf. i. 13, 
1102, a, 23. 

1 See p. 100, u. 1. 

2 See p. 127 supra, and infra, 
ch. xiii. And if this supposition 
is correct,it would also go to make 
it improbable that the Zthics, so 
closely allied with the Politics, 
should have been written before 
the works on natural science. 


3 Cf. p. 76 sqq., and with 
regard to citations of the Meta- 
physics, see p. 156, n. 2. Rose’s 
supposition (Arist. Libr. Ord. 
135 sqq. 186 sq.) that the Meta- 
physics preceded all the writings 
on natural science, or at any rate 
the zoological ones, makes the 
actual condition of that work an 
inexplicable puzzle. But there 
is also the fact that the Physics, 
as wellas the De Calo, are quoted 
in numerous passages of the 
Metaphysics (Ind. Ar. 101, a,7 
sqq.) as already existing, while 
the Metaphysics are referred to 
in Phys.i. 9, 192, a, 35, as merely 
in the future. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE STANDPOINT, METHOD, AND DIVISIONS OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE 


As Plato connects directly with Socrates, so Aristotle 
with Plato. Yet he made a comprehensive use of the 
éarlier philosophies as well. He was better versed 
than any of the earlier teachers in the theories and 
writings of his forerunners, and it is with him a 
favourite method to preface his own inquiries with a 
retrospect of earlier opinions. He is wont to let them 
designate the problems to be dealt with. He is eager 
to refute their errors, to resolve their doubts, to bring 
out the truth which underlay their views. But the 
influence of the pre-Socratic systems upon Aristotle is 
far less apparent in the general structure of his system 
than it is in the treatment of special points. In prin- 
ciple, Plato had refuted them all. Aristotle is not 
under the same necessity to distinguish his position 
accurately from theirs.! He does not, at least in any 
of the extant writings, devote any space to such pro- 
paideutic efforts as those by which Plato established 
the claims of philosophy and the true meaning of know- 


' Even in Metaph. i. 8 their Heraclitus, about whom Plato 
principles are merely criticised busied himself so much, are 
briefly from an Aristotelian point passed over altogether. 
of view, and the Eleatics and 
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ledge, as against ‘the ordinary consciousness’ on the 
one hand, and the Sophists on the other. Aristotle 
presupposes throughout that general point of view which 
characterised the Socratico-Platonic Philosophy of Ideas. 
His task is to work out, on these general lines, a more 
perfect system of knowledge, by a more exact definition 
of the leading principles, by a stricter accuracy ot 
method, and by an extension and improvement of all 
the scientific data? It is true that in his own writings 
the rare expressions of agreement with his teacher are 
almost lost sight of by comparison with his keen and 
constant polemic against Platonic views! Yet in 
reality aad in the whole his agreement with Plato is 
far greater than his divergence,’ and his whole system 
cannot truly be understood until we treat it as a develop- 
ment and evolution of that of Plato and as the com- 
pletion of that very Philosophy of Ideas which Socrates 
founded and Plato carried on. 

In the first: place, he agrees for the most part with 
Plato in his general views as to the meaning and office 
of Philosophy itself. To him, as to Plato, the object of 


' We shall deal later on with 
this polemic, especially as it was 
directed against the doctrine of 
Ideas in Metaph. i. 9, xiii, xiv. 
&c. Only a few passages are 
found in which Aristotle expressly 
declares his agreement with Plato, 
Besides the passages noted on 
p. 12, and p. [4, n. 4, see Zth. 
NV. i. 2, 1095, a, 32% ii. 2, 1104, b, 
11; De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 27; 
Polit. ii. 6, 1265, a, 10. 

2 Cf. also the valuable re- 
marks of STRUMPELL, Gesch. d. 
theor, Phil. @. Gr. 177 Ari- 


stotle, as we have shown on p. 
14, n.3, not unfrequently includes 
himself in the first person along 
with the rest of the Platonic 
school. . But his way of treating 
such a relation is the opposite 
to that of Plato. Whilst Plato 
puts his own view, even where 
it contradicts the original one 
of Socrates, into the mouth of 
his teacher, Aristotle not un- 
frequently attacks his teacher 
even where they agree in the 
taain point, and only differ in 
opinion as to secondary matters. 
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Philosophy can be only Being as such,! t.e. Essence, or, 
to speak more accurately, the universal Essence of that 
which is actual.? Philosophy treats solely of the 
causes and basis of things,? and in fact of their 
highest and most universal basis, or, in the last 
resort, of that which presupposes nothing. For the 
like reasons he ascribes to the philosopher in a 
certain sense a knowledge of everything, thinking, 
of course, of the point of unity where all knowledge 
converges.? As Plato had distinguished ‘ knowledge,’ 
as the cognition of that which is Eternal and Necessary, 


1 Anal. Post. ii. 19, 100, a, 6: 
éx 8 eumempias . . . Téexvns apxh 
wad émorhuns, day wey wep) yéverw, 
rTéxvns, day Be wep) rd by, emorhuns. 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, b, 15: r¢ 
dure h by ort Tid ia, Kal Tair’ 
égt) wep) dy tod pircodpov ém- 
oxepacba taAndés. Ibid. 1005, a, 
2, c. 3, 1005, b, 10. 

2 Metaph. iii, 2, 996, b, 14 
sqq.: Td eidévar Exarrov . . . Tér’ 
oidpeda imdpxew, bray cidGyev rf 
éoriv, &C. ; Vii. 1, 1028, a, 36; eidévat 
tbr’ oidueda Exaoroy wddora, bray 
wl dorw 6 tvOpwros yuppev } 7d 
wip, wadAov h Td wotdy } Td Tordy 
4 7d rod, &c.; c.6,1031, b, 20: 7d 
érloracbat Exagrov TovrTd éori Td Th 
hw elvar érloracéa, and cf. 1. 6; 
ibid. xiii. 9, 1086, b, 5: the 
determination of the notion of 
the thing is indispensable, &évev 
yey yap tod KabdrAov ote eorw 
émorthunv AaBeiv; c. 10, 1086, 
b, 33: 4 émorqyun tev KaddaAou; 
iii. 6 fin.: xaOdrov af émorijpa 
advrwv; iii, 4, 999, b, 26: rd 
érloracba mas éorat, el uA Tt Zora 
ey éxt wdvrwyv; ibid. a, 28, b, 1; 
xi.1,1059,b,25. Anal. Post.i.11 


imt.,ii. 19,100, a, 6,1. 24, 85,b,13; 
and Eth. N. vi. 6 imit., x. 10,1180, 
b,15. More infra, in chapter v. 
3 Anal. Post. i. 2 init.: ént- 
oragbat 5& aidued’ Exagrov... 
bray thy 7° alriay oidpeda -yryvis- 
oxew 80 ty +h mpayud éorw... 
kal ph évddxerOar roir’ BAAws 
éxew. Ibid.c. 14,79, a, 23, ii, 11 


init. Eth, N. vi. 7, 1141, a, 17. 


Afetaph. i. 1,981, a, 28, 982, a, 1, 
c. 2, 982, a, 12, 982, b, 2 sqq., 
vi. 1, init. Cf, SCHWEGLER, 
Arist. Metaph. iii. 9. 

4 Phys. i. 1, 184, a, 12: rére 
yap olducba ywihorev Exacroy, 
jray Té atria yrwplowpey Th apa 
nal ras apxas tas mpdras xab 
expe tev orotxetwy.. Ibid. ii. 3 
init. Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 9: 
bef yap rabrny [that science which 
is to deserve the name copia] ray 
mpdrwv apxay Kat airy elvat 
Bewpyrixhy ; c. 3 init.: rére ydp 
eidéva: gpayev Exacrov, bray rhy 
mparny aitlay cidpeda yywplCety ; 
iil. 2, 996, b, 13, iv. 2, 1003, b, 16, 
iv. 3, 1005, b, 5 sqq. 

5 Metaph. i. 2, 982, a, 8, 21, 
iv. 2, 1004, a, 35. 
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from Fancy or ‘Opinion,’ whose sphere is the contin- 
gent, so also Aristotle. To him, as to Plato, know- 
ledge arises out of wonder, out of the bewilderment of 
the common consciousness with itself! To him, its 
object is exclusively that which is universal and neces- 
sary; for the contingent cannot be known, but only 
opined. It is an opinion, when we believe that a thing 
might be otherwise; it is knowledge, when we recog- 
nise the impossibility of its being otherwise. So far 
from ‘ Opinion’ and ‘ Knowledge’ being all the same, 
it is rather true, as Aristotle holds, that it is utterly 
impossible to know and to opine about the same subject 
at the same time.? So, again, ‘Knowledge’ cannot 
consist in Perception, for that tells us only of individual 
things, not of the universal, only of facts, not of causes.* 
In like manner Aristotle distinguishes ‘Knowledge’ 
from mere‘ Experience’ by the test that the latter gives 
us in any matter only a ‘ That, while the former gives 
us a‘ Why’ also:‘ which is the very mark that Plato 
used to distinguish ‘ Knowledge’ from ‘ True Opinion.’ 


1 Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 12: 5k aicOhoews 2orw exictacda, For 


yap Td Oavudcerw of kvOpwmot Kal viv 
nal +b mpatov Hpkavro pidocopeiy, 
&c. Ibid. 983, a, 12. Cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr., pt. ii, div. 1, p. 611, 4. 

2 Anal. Post. i. 33; cf. ibid. c. 
6 fin. c. 8, init. c. 30 sqq. Me- 
taph, vii. 15, vi. 2, 1026, b, 2 
sqq. th. WV. vi. 3, 1139, b, 18, 
c. 6 init. To this line of thought 
belongs the refutation of the prin- 
ciple, that for everyone that is true 
which seems true to him, which is 
dealt with in Metaph.iv. 5, 6,much 
asitis treated in Plato’s Theetetus. 

3 Anal. Post, i. 31: ob8§ 8? 


perception has always to do with 
individuals (more on this subject 
infra). ts &5& wabdrcv nal én 
ragw &dbvarov aisOdverGa, &c. 
Even though we could see that 
the angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles, or that in an 
eclipse of the moon the earth 
stands between the sun and the 
moon, yet this would be no know- 
ledge, so long as the universal 
reasons of these phenomena re- 
mained unknown to us. 
‘ Metaph. i. 1, 981, a, 28. 
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Finally, Aristotle is at one with Plato also in this, that 
both of them proclaim Philosophy to be the mistress of 
all other sciences, and Science in general to be the 
highest and best that man can reach, and the most 
essential element of his happiness.' 

Nevertheless, it is also true that the Aristotelian 
notion of Philosophy does not completely coincide with 
the Platonic. To Plato, Philosophy, regarded as to its 
content, is a term which includes all spiritual and 
moral perfection, and it comprehends therefore the 
practical as well as the theoretic side; and yet, when 
regarded as to its essence, he distinguishes it very 
sharply from every other form of human activity. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, marks it off more strictly 
from the practical side of life; while, on the other 


' See Metaph. i. 2, 982, h, 4: 
dpxinorarn 5 raév émarnpay, Kat 
HaAAov apxih THis tanperovons, 
yvoplCovca tives Evexév ears mpa- 
Kréoy Exacroy* Totra & éor) tiya- 
Ody ev Exdorors. ‘But that science 
is one which investigates the 
highest reasons and causes, since 
‘the good’ and ‘the highest 
end’ are included among these. 
Ibid. 1, 24: d%aov obfy, as ov 
ovdeulay’ aithy (yroduev xpelay 
érépav, GAA’ bowep twOpwrds papery 
erevGepos 6 adrod Evexa wad ph 
wAAov dy, oftw Kal afrn pdvy 
ércvédpa otca réy émornudy’ 
pdyn yap aith abris evexdy éoriv* 
51d kal Sinalos by obe dvOpwxlyy 
vopiCorra abris Kerio... aAn’ 
ore Td detov POovepy évdéxera 
elvat,. . . obre ris roradryns KAAnY 
xph voul(ew Timwrépay’ ‘yap 
Oeordrn Kal Tyuwrdtn .. . dvary- 
Koudrepar pey giv waco Tavrns, 


dpelvoy 8 oddeuia; xii. 7, 1072, 
b, 24:  Cewpia 1d HdicTov nar 
ipiorov. In Hth, N.x.7: ‘theoria’ 
is the most essential ingredient 
of perfect happiness; cf. eg. 
1117, b, 30: ef 3% Oeioy 6 vois 
mpos toy &vOpwrov, nal 6 KaTd 
Tovroy Blos Geios mpds Toy avOpamivoy 
Biov: od xph 3% nara robs mapat- 
voovras avopdmiva ppovety tv Ppwmroy 
dvra ode OvyT& tov Oynrdy, GAD’ 
ey’ toov evdéxera abavaricey Kat 
wdvra woeiy mpds Td Civ ard 7d 
updrio'rov Tay ev abirg.. . Td olxetoy 
éxdory th poe xpdricroy nad 
Hiiordy eorw éxdorp’ nal tH dy- 
Opdry 5h 6 Kard roy vody Bios, 
elrep otro pddwcra kvOpwros: 
otros &pa nad edSaovéoraros; c. 
8, 1178, b, 28: ep’ 8cov Sh Bia- 
relver % Bewpla, nal 4 eddamovta. 
Cf. c. 9, 1179, a, 22, Hth. Bud. 
vii. 15 fin. See further in chapter 
xii., infra, 
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hand, he brings it into a closer relation with the 
experimental sciences. His view is that Philosophy is 
exclusively ansaffair of the theoretic faculty. He dis- 
tinguishes from it very sharply the practical activities 
(mpa£ts), which have theirend in that which they produce 
(not, like Philosophy, in the activity itself), and which 
belong not purely to thought but also to opinion and 
the ‘unreasoning part of the soul.’ He distinguishes 
also the artistic creative effort (aodyois) which is 
likewise directed to something outside itself. With 
Experience, on the other hand, he connects Philosophy 
more closely. Plato had banished all dealings with 
the sphere of change and becoming ont of the realm 
of ‘ Knowledge’ into that of ‘Opinion.’ Even as to 
the -passage from the former to the latter, he had only 
the negative doctrine that the contradictions of opinion 
and ‘fancy ought to lead us to go further and to pass 
to the pure treatment of Ideas. Aristotle, as we shall 
presently see, allows to Experience a more positive 
relation to Thought. The latter, with him, proceeds 
out of the former by an affirmative movement—that, 
namely, in which the data given in Experience are 
brought together into a unity. 

Furthermore, we find that Plato was but little 
interested in the descent from the treatment of the Idea 
to the individual things of the world of appearance— 
the phenomena. To him, the pure Ideas are the one 


' Besides the passage just De Celo, iii. 7, 806, a, 16. The 
given, see Hth, N. vi. 2, c. 5, same is repeated by Eudemus 
1140, a, 28, b, 25; x. 8, 1178, b, Eth.i 5 jim, and by the author 
20; vi. 1, 1026, b, 18 sqq.; xi. 7; of Metaph. ii. 1, 993, b, 20. 

De An. iii. 10, 488, a, 14; and 


R« 
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essential object of philosophic knowledge. Aristotle 
concedes that scientific knowledge has to do only with 
the universal essence of things; yet he does not stop 
at that point, for he regards it as the peculiar task of 
Philosophy to deduce the Individual from the Universal 
(as in dordbetEis, vide infra). Science has to begin with 
the Universal, the Indeterminate ; but it must pass on 
to the Determinate.' “It has to explain the data, the 
phenomena.? It must not, therefore, think little of 
anything, however insignificant, for even there inexhaust- 


ible treasures of possible knowledge must lie.® 


It is 


for a like reason that Aristotle makes for scientific 


thought itself rules less strict than Plato’s. 


! Metaph. xiii. 10, 1087, a, 10: 
7d 8 chy emorhuny efvar xabddAov 
wacav ... xet wey pdAso'r’ daroplay 
Tay NexSevrwy, ob phy GA’ Eon 
bey ws GAnbes 1d Aeydpevoy, ori F 
ds ote GAnbés: 4 yap emorhun, 
bonep nal 1d énloracda, dirrdv, 
dy 7d pty Suvduer rd Be evepyela’ 4H 
nev oty Styams ds tAn [roid] 
xadrAov obca Kal adpictos row 
xabdrov Kal doplerov éorly, % & 
evépyem mpicpevn Kal dpiopévov 
7Té5e Tt ob0a TOUSE Twos. 

2 Metaph. i. 9, 992, a, 24 (at- 
tacking the doctrine of Ideas): 
BAws 5& Cnrovons Tis coplas zeph 
Tav pavepGy 7d alrioy, ToUTo ev 
cidkapev (ob8ty yap Adyouey zrepl 
Tis airlas 8bev 4 apy} Tis wera- 
Bodjs) &c. De Colo, iii. 7, 306, 
a, 16: réAos BE ris wey rointiKis 
emorhuns Td Epyoy, ris 8& puouts 
7d davdpevoy del xup’ws kata Thy 
alabnow. De An. i. 1, 402,a,16: 
Zone 8 ob jedvov rd ri eori yvevas 
xphoipov elyar mpds 7d Oewpioat Tas 
aitlas ta&v ocupBeBnxérwy tals 
obalais. , . GAAG Kal dvdwadw Th 


He takes 


oupBeByxéra ocuuBdrdAdAcTra péya 
Hépos mpds 7d eiBévar 7d rh dori’ 
ereday yap Exwmev drodiSdvar card 
Thy pavtaciay wep Tey cupBeBnKs- 
tev 2 adytey } Téy rrclorwy, TéTE 
nal wep) 7s otolas efouey Aéyew 
Ké@aANorTa’ mdoys yap drodeltews 
bpxh 7d rl eoriv, bore Kas’ bcous 
tov épiopay ph cupBatve: rd oup- 
BeBnxdra yvwpl(ew . . . d%Aov bri 
Siadreeruds elpyyra .xal xevas 
drayres. Cf. c. 5, 409, b, 11 sq. 

3 Part. An. i. 5, 645, a, 5: 
Aomrdy mepl ris (wikis bocws 
civety, pndiy mopadurdvras els 
Bdvapw phre drindrepoy phre Timt- 
drepov * ral yap éy rois uh Kexapio- 
pévois abtav mpds thy alebnow 
Kara thy Jewplay sums 4 Squsoupyh- 
gaca vos dunxdvous fSovas 
aapéxet Tois Suvapevos Tas aitlas 
yopllew nal pice pirordpos ... 
81d Ge? wh Svoxepalvew maudinds chy 
wept trav atipwrépey Cov emi- 
one: év wéice yop rots puotois 
éveari Tt Oavpaordv, kc. De Cerlo, 
ii, 12, 291, b, 25. 
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the content. of ‘Knowledge,’ and of scientific proof, to 
include not only the Necessary, but also the Usual (76 
@s 2m 7d Todd).! He deems it a sign of philosophic 
crudity that a man should demand the same logical 
strictness of all kinds of investigation,? when in fact 
it depends on the nature of the subject matter what 
amount of exactitude can be attained in each of the 
sciences. Where coercive proof fails him, he is content 


1 Anal. Post. i. 30, iii. 12 fin. 
Part. An. iii, 2, 663, b, 27. Me- 
taph. vi. 2, 1027, a, 20, xi. 8, 
1064, h,sqq. th. N.i. 1, 1094, 
b, 19. 
2 Hth. N. i. 1, 1094, b, 11-27, 
u. 7, 1098, a, 26, ii, 2, 1104, a, 1, 
vii, 1 fin. ix. 1, 1165, a, 12 (Polit. 
vii. 7 fin. is not in point here). 
It is chiefly as regards the ethical 
discussions that Aristotle here de- 
nies the claim they have toa tho- 
rough accuracy, because the na- 
ture of the subject does not allow 
of any such result ; for in judging 
of men and the issues of human 
action, much rests on estimates 
which are correct only ‘in the 
main’ and ‘as a rule.’ 

8 According to Anal. Post. i. 
27, that science is more exact 
(dxpiBeo'répa), which hesides the 87: 
settles the didri; that which has 
to deal with purely scientific ques- 
tions, not with their application 
to some given case (7 mh Kad’ 
broxepevov [axpiBeorépa| ris Kad’ 
broxemevov, oloy apiOuntich appo- 
vis), and lastly that which 
deduces its results from a smaller 
number of assumptions (eg. 
Arithmetic as compared with 
Geometry), or in other words the 
more abstract (7 ef éAarrévey ris 
éx mpogbécews, as is also said in 
Metaph. i. 2, 982, a, 26, the same 


example being adduced), The 
latter is thus expressed (Metaph. 
xiii. 3, 1078, a, 9): do@ dh ky wep) 
mporépay TQ Ady (that which, 
according to its notion or na- 
ture, is earlier, or stands nearer 
to the first principles; cf. p. 
330 sqq.) wal amrAovrrépwy toc- 
obtp uGAdroy Exe: raxpiBés. From 
this it naturally follows, that the 
first philosophy, according to 
Aristotle, is capable of the 
greatest accuracy (cf. Metaph. i. 
2, 982, a, 25: axpiBeorara: be ray 
emiornuay ai pdAuoTa Tay mpdrwv 
ciof), and that every other science 
is capable of so much the less 
according as it descends more 
and more to the world of sensihle 
things (cf. ibid, 1078, a, 11 sq.); 
for in the latter roAA} 7} rot dopl- 
orov vais evumdpxet (Metaph. iv, 
5, 1010, a, 3; further infra, in 
ch. vii. sec. 2), Therefore the na- 
tural sciences are necessarily less 
accurate than those which are con- 
cerned with what is constant, like 
the first Philosophy, pure Mathe- 
matics, and the doctrine of souls 
(of which De An. i. 1 init. extols 
the axpiBea); and those which 
have the transient as their ohject 
are less exact than Astronomy(Me- 
taph. 1078, a, 11 sqq.). KamMpn 
(Lrhenntnisstheorie d. Ar. 254) 
says, that in the scale of axp{Beio, 
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‘to put ‘up with arguments possible and probable, and 
to postpone a more definite decision until a further 
analysis can be had.! It is not, however, the essential 
problems of philosophy which Aristotle so treats, but 
always special questions of ethics or natural philosophy, 
for which Plato himself had relaxed the strictness of 
his dialectical procedure, and put probability in the 
place of scientific proof. The real difference between 
them is only this, that Aristotle includes this kindred 
branch of knowledge im Philosophy; whereas Plato 
insists on treating everything except the pure Science 
of Ideas as merely matter of intellectual discourse, or 
as a condescension of the philosopher to the pressure of 
practical: needs.2 Why, asks Aristotle rightly, should 
the man who thirsts after knowledge not seek to learn 
at least a little, even where he cannot establish all ?8 
Aristotle cannot be justly accused of having com- 


promised the unity of all 


the science of nature takes the 
lowest . place’: but this . would 
rather, as has been said in the 
preceding note,’ be true of Ethics 
and Politics.’ 

1 De Calo, ii. 5, 287, b, 28 
sqq: c. 12 init. Gen. An. iii. 10, 
760, b, 27, where to a discussion 
on the reproduction of bees he 
adds the remark : od phy efAnrral 
ye 7d ovpBaivorra ixavds, GAN’ édy 
TOTeE Anges, tore TH alo Ones 
BaAAoy tay Adbywy miorevtéoy, Kar 
Tois Adyos, édy  duodroyotueva 
Senvbwor vols pavoudvas. H. An. 
ix. 37 jin, c. 42, 629, a, 22, 27. 
Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, b, 10 sqq. 
1074, a, 15. Meteor. i..19, imit.: 
wept tav agavdy rH aicbion 
voutConer ixavds aarodedetxOar Kore 


_thy Adyov, éay 


spiritual effort by dividing 


eis 1d Suvardy 
dvaydywuer, Cf. Euckun, Meth. 
d. Arist. Forsch. 125 sq. See 
further on this subject in the 
next chapter. 

2 Rep. vi. 511, B, sq. vil. 519, 
C, sqq.; Pl. 173, &; Tim. 29, B,sq. 
andalib. Cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr., 
Pt.i pp. 490, 516, 536 sq. 

8 De Cela, ii.12 init.: weiparéoy 
Aéyew 7d awdpevoy, aidods attay 
eva: vouiCovras rh mpoduulay 
Ba&AAoy 4 Opdcous (it does not occur 
to him that he himself might be 
accused rather of an unphilosophi- 
calmodesty), ef ris 8:a-76 pidocopias 
Babi kal puxpas ebmopias | ayarg 
wept dy ras weyloras Exouey duropias, 
Cf. ibid. 292, a, 14, c. 5, 287, b, 31 
Part. An. i. 5, 644, b, 31. 
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off the theoretic from the practical activities.! That 
distinction is undeniably justified to the full; but the 
note of unity is expressly preserved in Aristotle’s treat- 
ment by the fact that while he presents @ewp/a as the 
completion of the true human life, he also represents the 
practical activity as an indispensable element therein, 
as a moral upbringing is an indispensable condition 
precedent of ethical knowledge? If it be true that 
this shutting back of ‘ Theory’ upon itself, this exclusion 
from the notion of Philosophy of all practical need and 
effort (as it becomes apparent, for example, in the 
Aristotelian sketch of the Divine Life) did in fact pre- 
pare the way for the later withdrawal of the Wise Man 
from practical usefulness, nevertheless we should not 
overlook the fact that even here Aristotle only followed 
in the direction indicated before by Plato; for Plato’s 
‘ Philosopher’ would also, if left to himself, live for 
‘theory’ alone, and only take part in the life of the 
Republic on compulsion. Least of all can one agree 
with those who criticise Aristotle because he conceived 
the office of Philosophy, not from the point of view of an 
ideal humanly unattainable, but in a way that could 
be carried out in the actual world,? or with those who 
attack him by praising Plato for distinguishing between 
the ideal of knowledge and the scientific attainment of 
men.‘ If such a view of the relation of the ideal to 
actuality were in itself and in Aristotle’s view well 
founded, it would only follow that he had sought, as 

' Rirrer, Ges. d, Ph.iii.50sqq. x. 10, 1179, b, 20 sqq.i. 1, 1094, 

2 Besides the passages to be b, 27 sqq. 


cited infra, on the inquiry into * RITTER, ibid. and p. 56 sq. 
the ‘highest good,’ cf. Zth, 4 bid, ii, 222 sqq. 
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every philosopher should, not abstract ideals, but the 
actual essence of things. Even this, however, is less 
than the truth. To Aristotle the Idea does in truth 
reach out -beyond the phenomena—it is not entirely 
realised in any individual phenomenal thing, although 
it is not an wumnactual ideal even so. Aristotle 
recognised both sides with equal clearness. He sees 
that the goal of knowledge is set very high—that it 
cannot be reached by everyone—that even by the 
best it can only be imperfectly attained.! Yet he is 
never content to call it wholly unattainable or to limit 
the demands he makes upon Philosophy (as such) by the 
weakness of humanity. Indeed, the whole course of 
this account must have already shown how complete 
is his real agreement with Plato on just this very 
point. 

In his philosophic method Aristotle likewise follows 
out in all essentials the lines which Socrates and Plato 
opened out. His method is the dialectic method, which 
indeed he himself carried to its highest perfection. With 
it he combines the observational method of the student 
of nature ; and even though it be true that he does not 
succeed in getting a true equilibrium between the two, 
yet the mere fact that he combined them was one of 
the highest services rendered to philosophy among the 
Greeks. By that advance he made good the one-sided- 
ness of the Philosophy of Ideas, so far as that was 
possible without a complete restatement of its principles. 
As Socrates and Plato always began by asking for the 


1 Metaph. i, 2, 982, b, 28, xii. b, 2.sqq., x. 7, 1177, b, 30, ¢. 8, 
7, 1072, b, 24; Hth, V. vi. 7, 1141, 1178, b, 25; of, ibid. vii, 1 
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‘idea’’ of each thing they dealt with, and set this kind 
of cognition as the basis of all other knowledge, so also 
does Aristotle delight to begin with an inquiry into 
the ‘idea’ of whatever his subject for the time being 
may be.! As Socrates and Plato commonly set out on 
such inquiries with the simplest questions—examples 
taken from everyday life, commonly accepted beliefs, 
arguments from uses of words and ways of speech—so 
too is Aristotle wont to find his starting-point for the 
definition of such ideas in prevalent opinions, in the 
views of earlier philosophers, and particularly in the 
expressions and names which are in common use on the 
subject and in the meaning of words.? Socrates sought 
to correct the uncertainty of such beginnings by means 
of a dialectical comparison of various opinions and 
experiences gathered from all sides. But in Aristotle 
this process is far more complete and is directed with 
more explicit consciousness to the scientific ends in 
view. As a rule, he commences every important inquiry 
with an accurate investigation as to the various points 
of view from which the matter in hand can be treated, 
as to the difficulties and contradictions which arise 
from the different views that might be taken, and as to 
the reasons which make for or against each view; and 
the task which he sets before the philosopher is simply 
that of finding, by a more accurate definition of the 


1 Thus, for instance, in Phys. Polit. iii. 1 sqq. the notion of 
ii, 1, iii. 1, iv. 1 sqq. iv. 10 sq. the State, and so on. 
the notions of Nature, Motion, 2 It will be shown later what 
Space and Time are investigated; significance universal opinion and 
in De An. i. 1 sqq., ii. 1 sq. the the probable arguments deduced 
notion of the Soul; in #th. N. ii. from it, had with Aristotle as a 
4 sq. the notion of Virtue; in foundation for-induction, 
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ideas involved, the solution of the difficulties disclosed.! 
Aristotle is thus working in truth wholly on the ground 
and along the lines of the Socratico-Platonic method of 
dialectic. He developed the Socratic Induction into a 
conscious technical device, and he completed it by the 
theory of the syllogism which he invented and by all 
the related logical inquiries. In his own writings he 
has left us a most perfect example of a dialectical in- 
vestigation carried through with keen and strict fidelity 
from all sides of the subject. If we did not know it 
before, we should recognise at once in Aristotle’s philo- 
sophic method the work of a scholar of Plato. 

With this dialectical process he combines at the 
saine time a mastery in all that concerns the observation 
of facts, and a passion for the physical explanation of 
them, which are not to be found in Socrates nor in Plato 
either. To Aristotle the most perfect definition of an 
idea is that which exhibits the causes of the thing,? for 


1 On this also more definite 


altiov 7d pécov, évy draci 8é Totro 
information will be given later. 


(ntetra. And after quoting some 


2 De An. ii. 2 imit.: ob yap 
pdvov 7d Sti Sei toy dprotucdy 
Adyov Snaoty . . . GAAX Kal Thy 
aitlay évumdpxew nal eudalver Bat. 
voy 3° Somep cupmepdapad’ of Adyor 
tay Spwy eioiy’ oloy rl éort te- 
ctpaywviouds; td Yoov Erepophcer 
bpboyaviov elvar iadwAeupov: 6 Be 
TowovTos bpos Adyos Tov cuprepdc- 
patos: 6 5& Aéywy Bri éotly 6 
retpaywriopds péons elpects, Tov 
mpdypatos Aéyer 7d altiov, Anal. 
Post. ii. 1. 8q.: every inquiry 
deals with four points, the é7:,the 
bidti, the e gor, the rh éorw. 
These may, however, be reduced 
to the two questions :.ei Zor: péoov 
and tf éori,rd wécov: 7d pey yap 


examples: éy Gmact yap rotros 
gavepdy éoriw bri rd abrd cot 7d Th 
éori kal bia ti dor, &c. Ibid. v. 
3 init. c. 8 init.; ibid. i. 31, 88, a, 
5: 7d 8& xaddAov tipsoy Sri Sndrot 7d 
atriov. Metaph. vi.1, 1025, b, 17: 
bid 7d THs abris elvot Siavolas +d Te 
tt éott SHAov woteiy nad ef Eri. 
Ibid. vii. 17, 1041, a, 27: pavepdv 
tolvuy bre (ntel 7d attioyv* Tova 8° 
€or 1d ti fy elvat, ds etreiy Aoyi~ 
xaos. & én’ eviay pév éort tlyos 


évexa,... én’ éviwy 5e cl éexlynoe 
mporov. Cf. Anal. Post. ii. 11 


init.: érel 88 émloracbat oidueba Bray 
eidduev thy airiay, aitias St rér- 
Tapes... maga avrat did Tou péov 
Seixvuyrat, 
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philosophy ought to explain the phenomena.' There- 
fore, in his view (as we shall see presently), it ought to 
take account not only of the idea and the final cause of 
a thing, but of the efficient and the material causes 
also. Holding as decisively as we shall see he does 
that a thing is to be explained by its own causes, he 
could not well be content with a method which should 
look only to the Universal which the ‘Idea’ gives, and 
neglect the immediate definiteness of the things them- 


selves.? 


1 Vid. supr. p. 167. 

2 In this sense Aristotle not 
unfrequently contrasts the logical 
consideration of a subject (i.e. 
that which is only concerned with 
what is universal in its con- 
cept), either with the analytical, 
which enters more deeply into 
‘the peculiarity of the given case, 
(and which he also calls é« ray 
kemévov), or with the physical 
research which draws its result 
not from the concept of a phe- 
nomenon merely, but from its 
concrete.conditions. The former, 
for instance, Anal. Post. i. 21 fin., 
c 238, 84, a, 7,cf.c, 24, 86,a, 22,¢, 
32, 88, a, 19, 30; Metaph. vii. 4, 
1029, b, 12, 1030, a, 25, c 17, 
1041, a, 28. The latter, Phys. iii. 
5, 204, b, 4, 10 (cf. a, 34, Metaph. 
xi. 10, 1066, b, 21), c. 3, 202, a, 
21; De Celo, i. 7, 275, b, 12; 
Metaph. xii.1, 1069, a, 27, xiv. 1, 
1087, b, 20 (similarly guciwds and 
xa@ddov, De Carlo, i. 10 fin. c. 12, 
283, b, 17). But here he takes 
the. logical to be so much the 
more imperfect, the further re- 
moved it is from the concrete 
definiteness of the object. Cf. 
Phys. viii. 8, 264, a, 7: ofs pév ody 


This is the reason of that careful regard for 


dy ris ds oixelos misretoee Adyois, 
ovTot kal rowirol rwés ciow* 
Aoyinds 8 émoxorodc: kay ex ravbe 
bdgaé Tw Tad’Td Toro cupBalvew. 
Gen. An. ii. 8, 747, b, 28: Adyw Bt 
Aoyinhy [arddekiv} 8a totTo srt 
bap xaddArov wGddov woppwrépw Tov 
oixelay éotly dpxav, And after a 
proof suchas this has been brought 
forward, he adds (748, a, 7): otros 
wey obv 6 Adyos KabdAou Alay Kai 
xevds, of yap ph ek ray oixelay 
apxav Adyor xevol, &c. (similarly 
De An. i. 1, 403, a, 2: Stadrextinas 
kal xevas; Eth. Eud. i. 8, 1217, b, 
21: Aoyikds kal kevGs). Hence in 
such cases he much prefers the 
physical treatment to the logical 
(e.g. Gen. et Corr. i, 2, 316, a, 10: 
Yor 8 By tis wal éx rodrwy, 8cov 
Biapepovaw of puaikds Kal AoyiKas 
cKxorotyres, &c., see ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr., pt. i. p. 869, 1), whereasin | 
metaphysical researches on Ideas 
(Metaph. xiii. 5 fin.) he thinks the 
Aoyina@repot Adyor are the dxpiBé- 
orepo. See further, Warrz, Arist. 
Org. ii. 353 sq.; Bontrz, Arist. 
Metaph. ii. 187; Ind. Arist. 432, b, 
5 seq.; Rassow, Arist. de not. def. 
doctr. 19 sq. 
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facts which has drawn down on hith often enough the 
reproach of an unphilosophic empiricism.’ He was 
not only one of the highest speculative thinkers—he 
was also one of the most accnrate and untiring observers, 
and one of the most erudite men of learning that the 
world knows. As in his general theory he conceived 
of experience as the condition precedent of thought, . 
and of perception as the matter out of which thoughts 
come forth, so in practice he did not fail to provide for 
his own system a broad substructure of experiential 
knowledge, and to base his philosophic dicta upon an 
all-round appreciation of the data of fact. Especially 
in regard to any theory of nature he insists that we 
should first know the phenomena and then look about 
for their causes.2 We could not, of course, expect to 
find in him the sureness and accuracy of method which 
empirical science has in modern times attained. In 
Aristotle’s day it was only in its infancy, and it suffered 
from the complete lack of the proper aids to observa- 
tion and ofthe support of a developed mathematics. We 


1 Thus  SCHLEIERMACHER, and appears to be in every way un- 


Gesch. d@. Phil. p. 120, says of 
Aristotle: ‘We cannot deny that 
there is a great want of specula- 
tive genius,’ &c., and on p. 110 
he contrasts the older Academics 
with him, as being ‘ more specula- 
tive’ ; but he sets out with a prin- 
ciple, according to which Aristotle 
moust certainly come off badly: 
‘Never has one who first went 
through a great mass of empirical 
work become a true philosopher.’ 
Thus also StrRUMPELL, 7'heoret. 
Phil. d. Gr. 156, who delivers 
the judgment—which, however, 
canscarcely be reconciled with his 
own observations on pp. 184 sqq., 


tenable—that Aristotle’s general 
bent made him ‘more suited for 
the collective comprehension of 
empirical and historical data, 
than for the solving of metaphy- 
sical difficulties,’ 

* Thus Part. An. i. 1, 639, b, 
7 sqq., 640, a, 14.; Hist. An. i, 
7, 491, a,9 sq.; Meteor. iii. 2, 
371, b, 21; Anal. Pr. i. 30, 46, a, 
17sqq. Aristotle appeals here (as 
in Part. An. 639, b, 7) especially 
to the progress of astronomy 
about which see infra, cb. ix. 
(middle). Cf. EucKEN, Methode 
d, Arist. Forsch. 122 sq. 
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also notice that in Aristotle the empirical effort is still 
too often crossed by the speculative and dialectic 
methods which he took over directly from Platonism. 
Indeed, so far as natural science goes, it would be more 
just to charge him with too little empiricism than too 
much.! But it would be far truer to say simply that 
he carried both methods as far as could be expected of 
his day. The science of the Greeks began with specu- 
lation. The empirical sciences’ only attained to any 
sort of development at a late date, and largely by the 
efforts of Aristotle himself. Therefore it was natural 
that the dialectical method of Socrates and Plato, with 
its logical dissections and connections of ideas, guided by 
current opinions and the indications of language, should 
take precedence of any strict empirical rules. Aristotle 
stood in a close relation to the dialectical movement, and 
brought it in theory and practice, as we have just said, 
to completion. It was not to be expected that the 
art of empirical investigation should find in him an 
equally complete exponent, and therefore an accurate 
discrimination between the two methods was as yet far 
off. That could only come after the fuller development 
of the empirical sciences and the direct investigation 
of the theory of knowledge, which the modern centuries 
have brought to pass. All the greater is the credit 
due to Aristotle that his wide and direct scientific 
instinct led him even so soon to turn to the methods of 


1 This charge has been made a one-sidedness not uncommon 
by Bacon, and, since the above with him, by LanaE, Gesch. d. 
was first written, by Lewes (A7vi-~ Mater. i. 61 sqq. 
stotle, § 91, 97); and, through © 
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observation and to connect them as well as he then 
could with the dialectical treatment of ideas.! 

' That Aristotle’s dialectic had to do with a far more 
extensive range of empirical data than Plato had to deal 
with is the reason why Aristotle’s methods of exposition 
are distinguishable at a glance from Plato’s by that air 
of formal logic which they wear. Aristotle does not limit 
himself to that unfolding of pure ideas which Plato ex- 
pected of the philosopher, though his own attempts at it 
were in truth but rare and partial. The ideal processes 
are for ever interrupted, in Aristotle, by references to 
experience, by examinations of ambiguous terms, by 
criticism of other views. The more extensive is the 
matter which he has to bring under the yoke of science, 
the more eager is he to see that every step in his far- 
reaching investigations should be assured on the one 
‘hand by a copious induction, and on the other by a 
careful observance of the rules of logic. His manner 
of presenting his work seems often dry and tedious as 
compared with Plato’s; for the texts we now possess 
yield us but rare examples of that richness and charm 
for which his writings were praised no less than his 
master’s. We miss wholly the dramatic life, the 
artistic finish, the fine mythical presentment which 
make us love the Dialogues. But the Corpus Aristo- 
telicum exhibits the peculiar qualities of a philosophic 
style in so high a degree that we ought not only 


1 For fuller information on (1872); cf. especially pp, 29 
the methodological principles of sqq. 122 sqq. 152 sqq. 
Aristotle and their application,see ? See Zeller’s Plato, passim. 
the next chapter; and EucKEN, § Cf. p. 106 sq. 
Die Methode d. Arist. Forschung 
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not to call him a ‘bad writer,’! but ought rather to set 
him in this respect far above his great forerunner. He 
is accused of ‘formalism,’ though where the discussion 
grows more concrete, as in his physics or ethics, this 
falls away; but it will not be regarded as a blemish by 
those who remember how needful even in Plato’s view 
this strict logical effort was—how much bewilderment 
among ideas must have been cured by keen distinctions 
in the meanings of words—how many fallacies will have 
been avoided by the exact analysis of the syllogism. 
Rather has Aristotle done the world immortal service 
in that he established a fixed basis for all scientific 
procedure, and won for thought thereby a security 
whose value to us we only overlook because we have 
grown too used to it to remember that it is great. 

If, again, we endeavour to appreciate, so far as at 
this point we can, the standpoint and general view of 
the universe which we can call Aristotelian, we shall 
find two things. On the one hand, no one can overlook 
the basis he inherited from Socrates and Plato. Yet, 
on the other hand, there is an element of originality 
so notable and so sustained as to make us stigmatise 
the notion that Aristotle was a kind of dependent 
follower of Plato who did nothing but formally work 
up and complete his master’s thought, as an error 
utterly unjust.” 

Aristotle adheres not ouly to the Socratic proposi- 
tion that Science has to do with the idea of things, but 
also to the further consequence which takes us into the 
heart of Plato’s system, that that which is truly actual 


! RITTER, iii, 28, 
2 BRANISS, Gesch. d. Phil.; see KANT, i. 179 sqq. 207 sq. 
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in a thing is only its essence as thought in the idea of 
it, and that all else is ‘actual’ only in so far as it 
partakes of that ideal essentiality. Yet, whereas to 
Plato this ‘Essential Being’ was a. thing existing by 
‘itself, which he relegated to a separate ideal world 
‘beyond the world of experience, his follower recognises 
the truth that the Idea, as the essence of things, could 
not stand separate from the things themselves. There- 
fore he seeks to present the Idea, not as a Universal 
existing for itself apart, but as a common essence of 
things indwelling in the particular things themselves. 
In lieu of the negative relation to which the sundering 
of ideas and phenomena had led with Plato, he posits 
rather the positive relation of each to the other and 
their mutual dependence. Therefore he calls the sen- 
sible element the Matter, and the insensible essence the 
Form. He puts it that it is one and the same Being, 
here developed into actuality, there undeveloped and 
lying as a mere basis. So it comes that, for him, 
Matter must, by an inner necessity, strive upward to 
Form, and Form equally must present itself in Matter. 
In this transformation of Plato’s metaphysic, it is easy 
to recognise the realism of the natural philosopher 
whose aim is the explanation of the actual. Just this 
is his strongest and ever recurrent charge against the 
Tdeal Theory, that it leaves the world of phenomena, 
the things of Becoming and Change, unexplained. For 
his own part, he finds the very root-definitions of his 
metaphysic in his treatment of those processes wherein 
is the secret of all genesis and all change, whether by 
nature or by art. ; 
w 2 
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Yet Aristotle, too, is barred from completing his 
philosophy in these directions by just that dualism of 
the philosophy of Ideas which he inherited from Plato. 
Hard as he tries to bring Form and Matter together, 
still to the last they always remain two principles, of 
which he can neither deduce one from the other, nor 
both from a third, Fully as they are worked out 
through the range of finite things, still the highest 
entity of all is nothing but the pure Spirit, left outside 
the world, thinking in itself—as the highest in man is 
that Reason which enters into him from without, and 
which never comes into any true unity with the indivi- 
dual side of his being. In this way, Aristotle is at 
once the perfection and the ending of the Idealism of 
Socrates and Plato: its perfection, because it is the 
most thorough effort to carry it throughout the whole 
realm of actuality and to explain the world of pheno- 
menal things from the standpoint of the ‘Idea’; but 
also its ending, since in it there comes to light the im- 
possibility of ever holding together the Idea and the 
Phenomenon in any real unify, after we have once 
posited, in our definition of the ultimate basis of the 
world, an original opposition between them. 

If we follow out the development of these principles 
in the Aristotelian system, and seek for that purpose to 
take a general view of the divisions he adopted, we are 
met at once with the unfortunate difficulty that, neither 
in his own writings nor in any trustworthy account of 
his method, is any satisfactory information on that point 
to be found.' If we should trust the later Peripatetics 


CE. for what follows: RITTER, iii. 57 sqq.; BRANDIS, ii. b, 130 
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and the Neo-Platonic commentators, Aristotle had 
divided all philosophy into Theoretic and Practical, 
assigning to the former the office of perfecting the 
coguitive part of the soul, and to the latter that of 
perfecting the appetitive. In Theoretic Philosophy, 
they say, he again distinguished three parts: Physics, 
Mathematics, and Theology, also called First Philosophy 
or Metaphysics. Practical Philosophy likewise fell, it 
is said, into three: Ethics, Economics, and Politics." 
There are not wanting indications in the Aristotelian 
writings which serve to support this statement. Ari- 
stotle often opposes to each other the theoretical and 
the practical reason.? He distinguishes between in- 
quiries which are directed to Cognition, and those 
which are directed to Action.2 Accordingly we find, 


sqq-; THICHMULLER, Arist. 


real part as an instrument of 
Forsch. ii. 9 sqq.; WALTER, 


Die Lehre v, d. prakt. Vern. 537 
sqq. 
'Thns AMMON. iz Qu. voo. 
Porph. 7, a, sqq. (who adds the 
fourfold division of Mathematics 
into Geometry, Astronomy, Music, 
and Arithmetic), and after him 
Davin, Schol. 25, a, 1; SIMPL. 
Phys. init. Categ. i. ¢ ; PHILOP. 
Schol. in Ar. 36, a, 6, Phys. init. ; 
ANATOL. in Fabric. Bibl. iii. 
462 H.; EvustTRat. in Hth. MW. 
init.; ANON, Schol. in Arist. 9, a, 
31. The division into theoretical 
and practical philosophy had al- 
ready been given by ALEX. in 
Anal. Pri. init. and Doe. v. 28. 
Further, the latter, in part diverg- 
ing from the others, divides 
theoretical philosophy into Phy- 
sics and Logic (which, however, 
he does not consider so mucha 


Philosophy), practical philosophy 
into Ethics and Politics, and 
Politics into the science of the 
State and the science of tha 
household. ALEX. Top. 17, 
gives as philosophical sciences, 
Physics, Ethics, Logic and Meta- 
physics : but as to Logic cf. below 
p. 187, n. 2. 

2 De An. iii. 9, 432, b, 26, c. 
10, 433, a, 14; £th. vi. 2, 1139, a, 
6, cf. i, 13 vers. fin.; Polit. vii. 
14, 1333, a, 24. For further in- 
formation see chap. xi. 

3 Hth.i.1, 1095, a, 5: éwesdh rd 
rédos [ris woditucijs | dorly ob yvaots 
GAAG mpatis, Likewise, ibid, x. 
10, 1179, a, 35, ii. 2, imit.: ered 
otv } wapotoa wpayparela ob Gewplas 
vend eorw Somwep af BAAa (od 
iy’ eidapev rl dori 4 dperh oxenrd- 
Meda, GAA’ ty’ dyabol yevdpeda, ered 
obdty By hv bpedos adrijs), &c. 
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at; an early date in his School, a division of Science 


into theoretic and practical.! 


He himself, however, is 


accustomed to add a third—the ‘poietic science’*— 
because he distinguishes zoiyacs or production from. 
mpaéis or action, both by its source and by its end, 
saying that the former originates in the artistic faculty, 
the latter in the will,? and that production has its 


end outside itself in the 


work to be brought into 


being, but action has its end in the activity of the 


1 Metaph. ii, (a), 1, 993, b, 
19: dps & exer nad rd Karetobau 
Thy pirocoplay émoriuny Tis dAn- 
elas. Oewpyrixijs pev yap (wherein, 
however, the whole of philosophy 
is here included) réAos fGen, 
mpaxricjs 8 épyov, Eth. Hud. i. 
1, 1214, a, 8: woaAdAdy 8 dvrwy 
Ccwpnudrov ... 7k wey abtay ovp- 
reives mpos Td yuavar pdvov, Ta BE 
kal mepl ras KThoes Kal wept rds 
apdkes Tod mpdyparos, boa wey ody 
Eyer piroroplay pdvov Sewpynrixhy, 
ke 

2 Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 
18 sq.: H gpuouh emorhun... 
SpAov Sri ore mpaKTuch ear obre 
TmomTih.... bore ei aoa Sidvoww 
A mpanruch } romrich } Cewpyrich, 7H 
guoih Oewpynrinh ris by etn; c. 2, 
1026, b, 4 (xi. 7): ob8eusd yap 
emiorhun ermedts wept adrod [sc. 
Tod oupBeAnedros| obre mpaxruch 
ore rontig ore OewpynTixy. The 
same division of émornuyq in 
Top. vi. 6, 145,a, 15; viii. 1, 157, 
a, 10. Further cf. 2th. NV. vi. 
3-5, c. 2, 1139, a, 27, x. 8, 1718, 
b, 20, and on the difference 
between poietic and theoretic 
science in De Cello, iii. 7, 306, a, 
16 ; Metaph. xii. 9, 1075, a, 1, cf. 
ix. 2, 1046, b, 2,and Bonitz on this 
passage. Though Aristotle here 


speaks merely of au émorfun (not 
of a pidogopla) mpaxtich and Ton- 
Tih, these passages would justify 
our usiug the latter expression, 
since Aocopia is synonymous 
with émorfun when the .latter 
signifies not merely knowledge in 
general, but science in the special 
sense of the term. And since iu 
Metaph. vi. 1 (wid. inf. 183, n. 3) 
he gives three pirocodla Pewpnri- 
xal, this undoubtedly supposes 
that there is a non-theoretical, 7.e. 
a practical or poietic philosophy. 
But one cannot believe that by 
the latter is meant, not that 
science which treats of mpatis and 
roinots (Ethics, Politics, and the 
science of Art), but the faculty of 
the mpatisand roinositself, namely 
gpéynois and réxvn (WALTER, 
Lehre v. d. prakt. Vern. 540 sq.). 
:Aocopla never has this meaning, 
and even émorfun cannot have it 
inthis context. So again since cer- 
tain branches are distinguished 
as practical and poietic from 
Physics, Mathematics and Meta- 
pbysics, which are the theoretic 
sciences, the former must like- 
wise be really sciences. And 
what other place would be left 
for Ethics, &c.? 

3 Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 22: 
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actor.| The two coincide, however, as opposed to 
the theoretic activity in this, that they have to do with 
the determination of that which can be either one way 
or another, whereas Knowledge has to do with the 
determination of that which cannot be any otherwise 
than as it is.2 Aristotle does also speak of three 
theoretic Sciences, the first concerning things which 
are movable and corporeal, the second referring to 
things unmoved though corporeal, the third dealing with 
that which is incorporeal and unmoved: these being 
Physics, Mathematics, and the First Philosophy,? which 


Tay ey yap womTuay ev TP rot- 
obvrs H apxh F voids ) réxv7 A Sivapls 
vis, TOv 5& mpanTiay év Te mpat- 
rovTt n mpoatpeois, Hence th. vi. 
5, 1140, b, 22: in the province of 
art it is better to err voluntarily ; 
in that of morals involuntarily. 

1 Eth. vi. 4 init.: erepoy ¥ 
dor) wofnats ral wpagis ; c. 5, 1140, 
b, 3: BAAo 7d yévos mpatews Kad 
Toijorews ..., THS pay yap Tohoews 
érepoy 7d TéAos, Tis St mpakews ovK 
by etn Zor yap abth y ebmpatla 
tédos. Ibid. i. 1 init. 

2 Hth. vi. 3, 1139, b, 18: 
émiorhyn wey oby ti dori évreibey 
pavepdy . . . . wdvres yop trokap- 
Bdvopey, 6 émordueba ph evdéxer Oat 
BAAws Exew; c. 4 init.: rod évbe- 
xouevou tAAws Exew gore Ts Kal 
mointdy Kal xpaxréy, &c. Cf. c. 2, 
1139, a, 2 sqq. Ve Ceelo, iii. 7, 306, 
a: vid.supr. p 167, 0.2; Part. An. 
i. 1, 640, a, 3: 4 yap apxh rots wey 
[the theorists] 7d dy, rots 5é [the 
technicists] 7d éodpevoy. 

4 Metaph. vi. \ (xi. 7) where 
among other things 1026, a, 13: 
h wey yap ouvouh wep) &xdpiora wey 
GAA? ode Gklynta, Tis 5 pabnpa- 
TiKhs eva wepl dxivnra pey ob 


a 


xwpiord 8 tows, GAA’ @s ev tAn. Hh 
5& apdry [sc. dirAccogia] xa wept 
xwpiord nad deivnra... Sore tpeis 
by elev pirocop'as Oewpntixal, nabn- 
pariKn, pvouh, Geordoyinh. Simi- 
larly xii. 1, 1096, a, 30, c, 6 iniz. ; 
De An. i. 1, 403, b, 7 sqq. About 
the name of the first philosophy, 
cf. also p. 76, supra. As to Matbe- 
matics as the science of numbers 
and quantity, and the abstraction 
peculiar to it, whereby it does not 
consider a body according to its 
physical properties, but only from 
the point of view of magnitude in 
space, and, in determining num- 
ber and quantity, disregards the 
intrinsic condition of that in 
which they occur, see Phys. ii. 2, 
193, b, 31 sqq.; Anal. Post. i. 10, 
76, b, 3, c. 13,79 d, 7; Anal. 
Pri. i. 41, 49, b, 35; Metaph. xi. 
4, c. 3, 1061, a, 28, vii. 10, 1036, 
a, 9, xiii. 2, 1077, a, 9 toc. 3 fin., 
iii. 2, 997, b, 20, ibid. 996, a, 29; 
De An. iii. 7 fin. Detached state- 
ments on Mathematics are found 
in many places, e.g. Metaph. i. 2, 
982, a, 26; De Ceelo, iii. 1, 299, a, 
15, c. 7, 306, a, 26; De An.i.1, 
402, b, 16. Cf. BRANDIS; p. 135 
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he names also Theology, and treats as the pinnacle of 


all knowledge.! 


If, however, we attempt to apply the suggested 
division to the contents of the Aristotelian books,? we 


sqq. The contradiction which 
RITTER, iii. 73 sq., finds. in Ari- 
stotle, viz. that a sensible sub- 
tratum is first denied and after- 
wards attributed to Mathematics, 
and that its object is now de- 
signated as removed, now as not 
removed, from what is sensible, is 
partly solved by the distinction 
of the purely mathematical from 
the applied sciences, and partly 
and chiefly by the remark that 
Aristotle nowhere says that the 
object of Mathematics is a xupi- 
ordy, but only thatit is considered 
as such, #.¢. by abstracting from its 
sensible nature ; in Metaph. xii. 8, 
1073, b, 3, moreover, Astronomy 
according to the common reading 
is not called ‘the truest philo- 
sophy,’ hut the oiewrdrn, the 
most important of the mathe- 
matical: sciences for the discus- 
sion in hand ; still Bonitz is right 
in reading: ris olxeiordrns pido- 
copia Tay pabnpariuKady emornpar. 

! Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 21 
(and almost the same in xi. 7, 
1064, b, 1), after what is given in 
the preceding note: thy timimrd- 
thy [emoriuny] Sei wept 7d Tiyid- 
taroy yévos clvat, (For, as is said 
in 1064, b, 5: BeAriwy nat xelpuy 
éxdorn Aéyerat kare Td oixeioy ém- 
orntdv.) af pev ody Gewpyrinal ray 
tAdav emornpdy aliperdrepa, airy 
5 rdv Oewpyrudy. He discusses 
at length in Metaph.i. 2, why the 
first philosophy especially de- 
serves the name sopfa: because, 
as perceiving the most universal, 
it gives the most comprehensive 


knowledge; because it investi- 
gates what,is most difficult to be 
known; because the science of 
the last reasons is the most ac- 
curate (axpiBeordrn) and gives the 
most perfect instruction as to 
causes; because, more than any 
other, it pursues knowledge for 
its own sake ; and because, as the 
science of principles, and hence 
also of final ends, it must govern 
all others. In Yop. viii. 1, 157, a, 
9, the following is given as an 
example of a division: 87: ém- 
orhpn emorhpns Bedtiav } Tq &upi- 
Beorépa clvas } TE Bedridywv. 
Aristotle in Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, 
b, 29 sq. also supposes that the 
value of knowledge is propor- 
tioned to that of its object. The 
universal pre-eminence of the 
theoretical over the practical 
and poietic sciences does not, 
however, rest on this, nor on their 
greater exactness, for some of 
them (the zoological and psycho- 
logical sciences) have no su- 
periority over Ethics in either 
respect; but primarily on the fact 
that knowledge is here an end in 
itself; cf. Metaph. i. 1, 981, h, 
17 sqq. 982, a, L. 

2 Thus Ravaisson (Hssai sur 
la Métaphysique d’Aristote, i. 
244 sqq.), who wishes to sub- 
divide theoretical philosophy 
into Theology, Mathematics and 
Physics, practical philosophy into 
Ethics, Economics and Politics, 
and poietic philosophy into 
Poetics, Rhetoric and Dialectics. 
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run at once into manifold troubles. Of all that Ari- 
stotle wrote, the only thing which would fall under 
‘poietic science’ is the Poetics; for he himself rele- 
gates the Rhetoric to another section by indicating 
that it is a side-branch of Dialectics and Politics,’ and 
Dialectics cannot be disconnected from Analytics or 
Logic.? 

If we were to conclude from this difficulty that the 
division into two groups—theoretic and practical—was 
preferable to the division into three, we should thereby 
be cutting ourselves loose from the statements of Ari- 
stotle himself. It further appears that in the presenta- 
tion of his system he took no account of the existence 
of Mathematics. The one mathematical work to which 
he gives areference, and which can with certainty be 
taken to be gennine—the tract on Astronomy—belongs, 
according to the classification above indicated, to 


1 Rhet. i. 2, 1356, a, 25: dare 
oupBalver thy pyropuchy oloy mapa- 
gués tt Tis SiaAentinfs elvat kal rijs 
wepl rd On mpayparelas, hy Siardy 
éort mpooaryopetey mokiruchy. c. 3, 
1359, b, 8: Sep yap kad mpdrepor 
cipnndres Tuyxdvouey GAnOts ear, 
bre h pyropicy obyrerrat pev Ee re 
THis dvodutiKis émorhuns ral ris 
wept rd HOn modurixhs, duota 8 ear) 
Te wey TH SiadexrieG re Bt roils 
sopiorixois Adyots, Eth. i. 1, 1094, 
b, 2: épa@uer 8 nal ras évrmordras 
rév Suvduewy bxd tabirny [Thy wo- 
Aurixhy] ofcas, oloy orparnyuchy, 
oixovouuchy, pyropuchy’ xpomerns bt 
Tabrns Tals Aomais Tay mpaxTiKGy 
émornuay, kc. These expressions 
seem to have a direct reference 
to the passage cited from the 
Rhetorie. Aristotle sees in it an 
application of Dialectics for the 


purposes of Politics; and since the 
character of a science depends 
on its purpose, he includes it in 
the practical section. Hence, 
althongh in itself an artistic 
science, and designated as such 
by Aristotle (e.g. Rhet. i. 1354, a, 
11 sq. b, 21, 1355, a, 4, 33, b, 11, 
c. 2, 1356, b, 26 sqq.; rhetorical 
theories are also called réxvat, 
cf. supra, p. 72, 2, 73, 1), 
still he does not seem to give 
Rhetoric an independent place in 
the system, as Brandis does (ii. 
b, 147), and still more decidedly 
Doring (Kunstl. d. Arist. 78). 
280 in Yop. i. 1 init. c. 2, 
it is plainly designated as an 
auxiliary science to philosophy in 
general, and especially to the 
theoretical investiyations. 
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Physics. Of the others, they are either of doubtful 
authenticity or, in any case, the absence of any refer- 
ences leaves us to suspect that these were not considered 
an essential part of the connected exposition of his 
system.! The Physics, again, is spoken of as the 
‘second,’? not the third, philosophy—as if there were 
no thought of Mathematics standing between it and 
the ‘First Philosophy:’ and Aristotle himself refers 
the Mathematical Awioms to the ‘First Philoso- 
phy.’? 

As regards Practical Philosophy, Aristotle does not 
divide it into Ethics, Economics and Politics (like the 
later commentators® who were misled in that matter by 
the spurious Economics. He distinguishes in the first 
place® the main Ethical Science—which he-desires to 
call ‘ Politics ’’—from the auxiliary sciences of Econo- 
mics, Military Tactics, and Rhetoric®: and then in 
‘ Politics ’ he distinguishes that section which treats of 


1 About these writings cf. 
p. 86, n. 1, supra. 

2 Metaph. vii. 11, 1037, a, 14: 
Tijs puounys Kal Sevrépas piAogo- 
olas. 

3 Metaph. iv. 3 init. (xi. 4). 

4 Aristotle in Hth. vi. 9, 1142, 
a, 9, besides ¢pdvyois which re- 
lates to individual action, cer- 
tainly names oixovopla and moAirela 
also: but in 1141, b, 31 he has 
divided Politics {¢.c. tbe science of 
the life in society with the ex- 
clusion of Ethics) into olxovouta, 
vouodecia, moArt iky, so that, accord- 
ing to this, Economics forms a 
part of Politics. Still more de- 
finitely Eudemus in 2th. Lud. i. 
8, 1218, b. 13, combines the 
moAiriky Kad oixovopixy xa ppdynots 


as the three parts of practical 
science; this division must. con- 
sequently belong to the oldest 
Peripatetics. 

5 With whom, besides Ravais- 
son, RITTER, iii. 302, also agrees. 

®§ Hth. i. 1, 1094, a, 18 sqq., 
vi. 9, 1141, b, 23 sqq. 

7 Eth. i. 1, thid., and 1095, 
a, 2, i. 2 intt. and fin., ii. 2, 1105, 
a, 12, vii. 12 init., cf. i. 13, 1102, a, 
23. Rhet. i. 2,3, vid. supr. p. 185, 
n. 1. 

8 Hth. i. 1, 1094, b, 2; Rhet. i. 
2, 1356, a, 25. Also in the first 
book of the Politics, Economics, 
as far as Aristotle has treated the 
subject, is taken to belong to the 
science of the State. 
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the moral action of the individual from that which 
treats of the State. 

It is also important to remember that in the above 
division, whether we take it to be twofold or threefold, 
there is no place for Logic. The later Peripatetics get 
over this difficulty by the theory—which is a point of 
controversy between them and the Stoics—that Logic 
is not a part of Philosophy, but only an instrument 
for it. Aristotle himself never hints at this distinc- 
tion,? although he does, of course, treat Logic as a 
Methodology.‘ Nor will the suggestion help us much ; 
for since Aristotle had worked out his Logic with such 
scientific care, it must have had some definite place in 
his system.5 The only conclusion is that the scheme of 
subdivision, which we deduce from the above-quoted 
remarks of Aristotle, seems to be in part too wide and 
in part too narrow for the matter which his books 
contain. : 

A different subdivision of the system might be built 


' Eth. i. 1, 1094, b, 7. “So also 
in the lengthy discussion, x. 10. 

2 DioG. v. 28; ALEX. in Pri. 
Anal. init., Schol. 141, a, 19, b, 25, 
in Yop. 41, m, AMMON. apud 
Waritz, Arist. Org. i. 44 ‘medt; 
Simpu. Categ. 1, ¢, Schol. 39, b, 
and PHILOP. in Categ. Schol. in 
Ar, 36, a, 6,12, 37,b, 46. The 
same in Anal. Pri. tbid, 143, a, 3. 
Anon. ibid, 140, a, 45 sqq. 
DAVID, in Categ. Schol. 25, a, 1, 
where there are also further 
fragmentary subdivisions of Logic 
and the logical writings. 

4 That in Top. i. 18 fin., and 
viii. 14, 163, b, 9, he speaks of 
logical readiness as an organ of 


philosophy, is of course beside 
the point. 

+ Supra, p. 91 sq. 

5 No more trustworthy is Ra- 
vaisson’s statement (loc. cit. 252, 
264 sq.), that Analytics is no 
special science, but the form of 
all science. It is much rather 
the knowledge of this form, which 
constitutes a particular branch 
just as much as Metaphysics, 
which is the knowledge of the 
universal grounds of all Being. 
MARBACH, Gesch. d. Phil. i, 247, 
even thinks that ‘therecan be no 
doubt that the ‘ Mathematics” 
which forms a part of philosophy 
is what is now called Logic.’ 
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on the other remark, that all propositions and problems 
are either ethical, physical, or logical. Under the 
logical head, however, Aristotle here comprehends both 
formal Logic and the First Philosophy or Metaphysics,? 
and this alone would prove that he could not here have 
meant to indicate a scheme for the presentation of his 
system, in which these two departments are kept so 
obviously distinct. 

If, then, we are forced to give up the attempt to 
find in his own isolated remarks any key to the plan of 
his work which corresponds with the construction 
itself, nothing remains but to gather from the actual 
—‘work as we have it, the method of the work he designed. 
Abstracting from those of his writings which are in- 
tended only as preliminary essays, or devoted to histo- 
rical materials or collections concerning natural history, 
or taken up with philosophic criticism, we distinguish 
among Aristotle’s writings four main masses. These 
are his investigations of Logic, of Metaphysics, of 
Natural History, and of Ethics. A fifth would be the 


1 Top. i. 14, 104, b, 19: gore 8 
hs rhmw mepirapely ray wpordoewy 
ral trav wpoBAnudrey pépn tpla. al 
Bey yp Oka mpordoes ciodv, al BE 
Aoyucal... . duotws 5€ nal Ta To- 
BAhwara .. . . mpds wey ody otdo- 
sopiay nar’ dAnbeay wept atrdv 
mpayparevréoy, Siadextinas 58 apds 
ddgayv. It is of no importance as 
against this, that, in dealing with 
the difference between know- 
ledge and representation, Ari- 
stotle remarks in Anal. Post. i. 33 
Jin.: 1& BE Aomd was Bel Sravetpa 
éf re Stavolas kat vod kal émorhuns 
kal réxyns kal ppovngews Kal coplas 


Teh mev Huors 7a 5E HOiKhs Oewplas 
BaADop eariv. “ 

2 As an instance of logical 
Wropesifions Lop. ubi sup. men- 
tions the principle, which belongs 
equally to Methodology or Ana- 
lytics and to Metaphysics (cf. 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 9 sqq., 
1005, a, 2), that opposites fall 
under the same science. Again, 
in the instances given on p. 174, 
n. 2, supra, Aoyinds at one time 
stands for logical, at another for 
metaphysical inquiries; for the 
nat also in Hth. Bud. i. 8, 1217, 

, 16. 
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Philosophy of Art, except that Aristotle did not work 
out any part of it except the Poetics. He seems to 
have forgotten to deduce these various branches of 
work from the idea and problem of philosophy as a 
whole, or to reduce them to any simpler plan of divi- 
sion. Of these five, the section: of Logic and Methodo- 
logy ought to come first, not only in the time order of 
the important texts,! but also in the order of exposi- 
tion—for Aristotle himself describes it as a propaideu- 
tic for all other inquiries.? After the investigation of 
scientific method, the ‘ First Philosophy’ must come. 
For, although the connected exposition of it belongs in 
time to the close of Aristotle’s work,? nevertheless it 
contains the key to the philosophical understanding of 
the Physics and the Ethics, and it is from it we must 
obtain all the definitions, without which we could take 
not a step in either of these sciences—such as the 
definitions of the Four Causes, of Form and Matter, of 
the different senses of Being, of Substance and Acci- 


dent, of the Mover and the Moved, &c. 


1 See supra, p. 156 seq. 

2 Metaph. iv. 3, 1005, h, 2: 
boa 8 eyxepotos trav Acydvrwy 
vives wep) ris dAnOelas, bv rpdtav 
def drodexer@at, 80 dmavevelay rév 
avodurixay TotTo Bpaow Set yap 
wep! rovTav Hxew mpoemiorau.evous, 
GAAG ph axotovras Cyreiv. It is 
much the same for the ques- 
tion in hand, whether the rovtwy 
is referred to dvadurixwy, or more 
correctly to the investigations in- 
dicated in the words wep) rijs 
dAn@elas &c., since from the 
nature of the thing it comes to 
the same, whether he says, ‘ One 
must be acquainted with Ana- 


The very 


lytics, or ‘One must be ace 
quainted with what Analytics has 
to discuss.’ Inadmissible, on 
the other hand, is Prantl’s ex- 
planation (Gesch. d. Log. i. 137), 
which refers the rovrwy, not to 
the words with which it is im- 
mediately connected, but to the 
diiéuara, about which Aristotle 
has spoken above. As a conse- 
quence of this translation, Prantl 
thinks it monstrous that this 
passage should be used as a 
proof of the precedence of the 
Analytics. 

8 Vid. supr.p. 76 +» and 
mika ee 
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name of the ‘ First Philosophy’ expresses the fact that 
in the logical order it precedes all other material 
investigations, as being concerned with the discussion 
of the most universal of all presuppositions.' The 
Physics follow on after the ‘First Philosophy,’ and the 
Ethics follow the Physics, because the latter is pre- 
supposed in the former.? The Rhetoric must be taken 
as belonging to Ethics. The philosophy of Art, on the 
other hand, forms a section by itself, which is not 
brought into any definite connection with the rest. 
We can only treat it, therefore, as an appendix. To a 
like position we must relegate also Aristotle’s occasional 
utterances as to Religion—for a Philosophy of Religion, 
in the true sense, was not within his view. 

1 Still more plainly than by ifs), Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 13, 
the superlative mpdrn gidocoplais 30, Gen. ct Corr. i. 318, a, 5. 


this shown by the comparative : 2 Vid. supra, p; 159. 
pirocopla mpor épa(pucucis, uadnua- 5 See supra, p. 185, n. 1, 
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CHAPTER V 
LOGIC 


From of old, Aristotle has been renowned as the founder 
of Logic, and he has deserved his fame. We must not, 
however, overlook the fact that he treated Logic, not as 
an independent science, but only from the point of view 
of Methodology, as the ‘technique’ of his philosophic 
investigations. In dealing with it, therefore, he does 
not contemplate by any means a full and uniform 
account of the powers of thought as a whole, but rather 
a simple iuquiry into the forms and laws of scientific 
proof. Of the first half of his Logic—the Topics—he 
admits this himself.! Of the other and more important 
section—the Analytics—it follows partly from single 
references which assign to it the place of a Propaideutic 
of Science,? partly from the analogy of the Topics 
aforesaid, but more especially from the whole treatment 
of the subject. Of the two Analytics, the logical 
masterpieces of Aristotle, the first is concerned with 
Syllogisms, the second with the laws of Proof. Only 
in connection with these investigations, and only in so 

1 Top. i. 1 init.: % peév mpdbeors Bray dpolws Exwpev borep el 
THs mpayyorelas ue0odov cipev, ao’ pnropinis nod larpucis kal rev Tol 
fis Suvnordpeba avAdoyilerba: wep) obtwy Suvduewy roiro 8 dor) 7d 
mavTds Tov mporebevTos mpoBAtjparos éx Tay évdexoudvwy morey & ‘wpo- 
&& évddEwy kal avrol Adyor bméxovres aupotpeba, 


pnbey épodpey brevavriov. Cf. c. 2. 2 Vid. supra, p. 189, n. 2. 
c. 3: Efouer 5 reAdws Thy péebodov, 3 The common theme of both 
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far as may be necessary thereto, did he stay to consider 
the theory of Propositions.! It was not until a later 
period,? (if at all) that he extended these hints into a 
separate treatise in the epi gpunvetas. In the same way, 
it is from the consideration of the Syllogism that he is 
led to the logical treatment of Notions. He toucheson 
Definition’ in the Analytics,’ merely as a matter con- 
nected with Proof; and, in fact, the logical properties 
of Notions as a whole are only taken up as incidental 
to the Syllogism.4 The theory of the Categories, on the 
other hand, belongs more to Metaphysics than to 
Logic, because it is not deduced from the logical form 
of the Notion as such, or from the process of thought 
involved in its construction, but is derived rather from 
the natura] division of those real relations, to which 
the Categories, according to their content, are referred.® 
The very name of ‘ Analytica’® indicates that in the 


is thus designated in Anal. Pri. 
init. : mp@rov piv elzeiy wep) ri kab 
rivos eorly h oxdlus, Bvt weph dard- 
Betiy nol emorthpns drodenxricis. 
Likewise at end of Anal. Post. ii. 
19 init. : wept piv oby ovAAoyopod 
nol dodeltews, Th re exdrepdy eorrt 
kal was ylverat, pavepdy, ua dé rad 
wept émorhuns arodenrinis * tabroy 
yep eorty. 

1 Anal. Pri. i. 
Post. i. 2, 72, b, 7. 

2 Vid. supr. p. 66, n. 1. 

3 Anal. Post. ii. 3 sqq. and cf. 
especially c. 10. 

4 The little that has to he 
mentioned with regard to this 
will he adduced later. The de- 
finition of the éposin Anal. Pri. i. 
1, 24, bh, 16 alone shows (Spoy 5 
KaAG eis by Siarvera 7H mpdracis) 


1-3. Anal, 


that Aristotle is going by an 
analytical method, and just as 
he proceeds from syllogisms to 
propositions, so in like manner 
he passes from propositions to 
notions. Both are merely con- 
sidered as factors in the syllo- 
gism. 

5 Some other writings on Con- 
cepts, which were mentioned on 
p. 70, supra, seem to have had a 
purely logical character; but 
probably not one of them was 
the work of Aristotle, 

6 Aristotle not only calls both 
the principal logical writings 
‘Avadurind (see p. 67, n. 1), but 
(wid, supr. p. 189, n. 2, and p. 185, 
n. 1) he uses the same deaigna- 
ie forthe science of which they 
reat, : 
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investigations which we should class under ‘Formal 
Logic,’ Aristotle was chiefly concerned to determine 
the conditions of scientific procedure, and especially of 
scientific processes of proof.! 

Socrates had revealed the method of forming Con- 
ceptions ; Plato had added that of Division; Aristotle 
was the discoverer of the theory of Proof. This is to 
him so clearly the one important point, that he re- 
solves into it the whole science of Methodology. It 
follows, then, that when the later Peripatetics described 
Logic? as an ‘instrument’ of philosophy,’ and when 
accordingly the logical writings of Aristotle were in 
the end published together under the name of the 


‘Organon,’ * this was in 


 ‘Avaddew means to reduce a 
given thing to the parts of which 
it is composed, or to investigate 
the conditions through which it 
is brought about. In this sense 
Aristotle uses dvdAvois and 
avadtew regularly for the reduc- 
tion of syllogisms to the three 
figures, e.g. Anal. Pri. i. 32 imit.: 
éi. .. TOUS yeyernucvous [TVAAOYiIC- 
pols] avardomer eis Ta mpocipnucva 
oxhwara, for which was written 
immediately before: mas 8 dvd- 
touey rods avAAoyicpods eis Ta mpo- 
eipnuéva oxtpara. Cf. BONITZ, 
Ind. Arist. 48, b, 16. And since 
every investigation consists in 
tracing out the component parts 
and conditions of that with 
which it is concerned, dvaddew 
together with (yteiy stands for 
‘investigate.’ Thus Hth. W. iii. 
5, 1112, b, 15: (Bovreterar.... 
obSels mepl tot téAovs*) aAAG 
Odwevas TéAOS Tt, THs Kal Fide Tlywy 
tora cxoTotct... Ews bv EAOwow 


VOL. I. 


no way contrary to the 


éml rb mpdroy attiov, d ey TH 
eipére: trxardy dot: 6 yap Bov- 
Aevduevos Eoiwe Cnrety nal dvadrdew 
tov eipnuévoy rpdrov domep did- 
yeapnpa. palveras d’ % pty Chrnais ob 
waa elvaiBotAcvos, oloy al wabnua- 
tical, % 5& BolAcvots race Chryeis, 
nal 7d oxarov ey ri avadioe 
prov elvat év rij vyevéoet, (CE. 
TRENDELENBURG, Elem. Lag. 
Arist. p.47sq.) The dvaavrinh éme- 
orhun (Rhet.i.4, 1359,b,10) desig- 
nates accordingly theart of scien- 


tific inquiry, or the introduction 


to it, which is scientific method- 
ology; and similarly ré& avadutind 
means. ‘that which deals with 
scientific inquiry,’ i.e. the theory 
of it: as in Metaph. iv. 3, 1005, b, 2. 

2 On this designation, proved 
to have existed since the time of 
Cicero, cf. PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. 
i. 514, 27, 535. 

8 Vid. supr. p. 187, n. 2. 

‘This name is not used by 
any of the Greek commentators 


Oo 
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Master’s own view.' The further theory that Logic, as 
being the ‘Organon’ of philosophy, could not be also 
a part of philosophy,? he would hardly have approved. 
In order rightly to comprehend this Science of 
Method, it will first be necessary for us to go more 
closely into Aristotle’s views concerning the nature and 
origin of Knowledge. For it is the conception of 
Knowledge which determines the aim and the direction 
of the procedure of Science; and the natural develop- 
ment of Knowledge in the mind of man must point 
the way for its systematic development in Science also. 
All Knowledge relates to the Essence of Things— 
to the Universal properties which remain identical 
with themselves in all individual things, and to the 


Causes of all that is actual.3 


Conversely, however, it 


is true that the Universal is only to be known through 


till the sixth century, as applied to 
the writings ; it only came to this 
use later(cf. WartzZ, Arist. Org. ii. 
2938 sq.). On the other hand, the 
texts are, before that time, called 
by them épyavnd, because they 
refer to the dpyavoy (or épyavidy 
pépos) pirocodias; cf. SIMPL. in 
Categ. 1, €; PHILOP. im Cat. 
Schol. 36, a, 7, 15; DAvID, ibid. 
25, a, 3. 

1 PRANTL, Gesch. a. Log. i. 136, 
is in this respect unreasonable, 
when he denounces ‘ the school- 
masters of later antiquity,’ who, 
‘infected with the folly of the 
Stoic philosophy,’ wished at any 
price to represent Logic as the 
tool of knowledge. Thisis really 
the position and meaning which 
Aristotle gives it. Thetheory that 
in the same sense as Physics 


and Ethics it has its own end in 
itself and its own object, or 
that it is meant to be a philoso- 
phically established presentment 
of the activity of human thought 
and nothing else (<bid. p. 138 
sq.), is a supposition which can 
neither be proved from any definite 
statements of Aristotle, nor from 
the construction of his logical 
writings. The ‘real-metaphysical 
side of the Aristotelian logic,’ 
however, need not on this account 
be disregarded. Evenif it is re- 
garded as the Science of Method, 
it may have its foundations in 
Metaphysics ; and even though it 
precede the latter, yet it may he- 
come necessary, in the end, to re- 
duce it to metaphysical principles, 

2 Vid. sup. p. 187, n. 2. 

§ Vid. supr. pp. 163 sq.,173sq. 

é 
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the Individuals, the Essence only through Appearances, 
the Causes only through their Effects. This follows in 
part from Aristotle’s metaphysical propositions about 
the relation of the individual to the universal, which 
will meet us hereafter; for if it is individual existence 
alone which can be called originally actual—if the 
Universals exist, not independently as ‘ Ideas’ but only 
in attachment to individual things as ‘ properties ’"—it 
follows that the experiential knowledge of Individuals 
must necessarily precede the scientific knowledge of 
Universals.' Quite as directly, to Aristotle, will the same 
conclusion follow from the nature of man’s powers of 
knowledge. For while he unhesitatingly admits that 
the soul must bear within itself the ground-principle 
of its knowledge, he is equally positive that it is not 
possible to attain any real knowledge except by means 
of experience. All learning presupposes, of course, 
some present knowledge, to which it joins on.2 Out of 
this axiom there arises the doubt, which had given 
the earlier thinkers so much trouble,’ about the possi- 
bility of learning at all. For either, as it seems, we 


! Aristotle himself points out 


Gua pavracud zs Oewpelv: rd yop 
this connection of his doctrine of 


gavrdopara orep aic@huard eon, 


perception with his metaphysics 
in De An. iti, 8,432, a, 2: éred 5& 
ave mpayua ovddy dor: maph Td 
ueydbn, as Soret, Ta aicOnrd Kexw- 
piapevoy, ev rots e(Seot Tots aio Onrois 
ra vontd got: (cf. c. 4, 430, a, 6: 
ey Bé rots Exovary BAnv Suvdwer Exa~ 
sréy ott Tay vonTay) td TE ev 
ipoupéve: Aeydueva [abstract no- 
tions] nal boa ray aicdnrdy eters 
cal 3dOn. nad 31% rodro ore py 
zigbavdneros pnbey ovOty by paar 
ovbe Evveln: Bray re Oewpf, averynn 


TwAdy dvev Uns. 

2 Anal. Post. i. init: rio 
diackariakal rica pdOnors Siavoy- 
th ék mpodrapxobons ylvera 
yéoews—which he immediately 
proceeds to prove as to the dif- 
ferent sciences, both as regards 
syllogistic and inductive proof. 
The like in Metaph.i. 9, 992, b, 
80; th. vi. 3, 1139, b, 26. 

§ See ZELL, Ph. d. Gr. pty i. 
996, and pt. ii. a, 696, 
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must already be possessed of that knowledge from which 
all the rest is to be deduced—which is not in fact true— 
or else we have still to acquire it, in which case’ the said 
axiom does not hold for that which is the highest know- 
ledge of all! It was this difficulty that Plato sought to 
avoid by his doctrine of ‘ Anamnesis ’—the latent recol- 
lection of a prior knowledge. But apart from all the 
other objections which he finds to lie against the pre- 
existence of the soul,? Aristotle is unable to reconcile 
himself with this theory, because it seems to him un- 
thinkable that we should have in us a knowledge without 
knowing tt ;3 not to speak of all the various absurdities 
to which a closer analysis of the notion of the existence 
of the Ideas in the soul would obviously lead.‘ His 
solution lies rather in that conception by means of 
which he has answered so many of the questions of 
metaphysics and natural philosophy—in the notion of 
‘ Development ’—in the distinction between the ground- 
work of potentiality and the completed actuality. The 
soul, he says, must certainly bear within itself in some 
sense its knowledge. For if even our Sense Perception 


‘ Anal. Post. ii. 19, 99, b, 20: 
Every knowledge by argument 
supposes acquaintance with the 
highest principles (the épxai 
tpeoot, vid.inf.): Tay 8 dpérwy Thy 
yreow ,..diemophoreey ky Tis... . 
Kal wérepoy ob évodoa ai EEes [the 
yvaeou of the dpxal] eyyivovra: } 
évotcat AcAHOacww, ei pty Bh Exouev 
abras, Bromoy* oupBalver yap axpi- 
Beorépas Zxovras yudoreis drodeltews 
AavOdvew. ef 5&¢ AauBdvouey uh 
txovres mpdrepoy, was by yvwpl Comer 
ral pavOdvorpev ex wh mpodmapxovons 
yrdoews + GBivaroy yap... pavepby 


tolvuy, brt ob7’ Exew oldy re, obt 
éyvootc: Kal undeulay Exovow Ekw 
eyylver bas. 

2 Of. the section as to the rela- 
tion of soul and body, infra, ch. x. 
init. 

8 Anal. Post. loc. cit., and 
Metaph. i. 9, 992, b, 33. 

4 Top. ii.7, 113, a, 25 : if ideas 
were in us they would have also 
to move with us, &c. Still Ari- 
stotle himself would scarcely 
have laid much stress on this 
merely dialectical line of attack, 
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is to be regarded, not as a passive reception of things 
given, but rather as an activity for which such recep- 
tion is the occasion,! then the same must @ fortiori: be 
true of Thought,? which has no outward object at all. 
Because our pure thought is not different from the 
things thought,® therefore there lies in its nature as such 
the possibility of knowing with an immediate knowledge 
those highest principles, which are presupposed by all 
derivative and mediate knowledge as its condition and 


starting-point.! 


' De An. ii. 6, 417, b, 2 sqq. 
Aristotle here says that neither 
consciousness nor thought ought 
to be called a mdoxyew and an 
édAoiwots, unless we distinguish 
two kinds of suffering and 
change: rhy re éml Tas orepntixas 
diabdoes peraBorhy nal rhy ém) ras 
tes kal ty dtow., Similarly in iii. 
5, 429, b, 22 sqq., ili. 7, 431, a, 5. 

2 De An. ii. 417, b, 18: wat 7d 
kar’ évépyeay [aicddverOa:] 8% 
bpolws Acyerat TP Ocwpety’ Siapeper 
8¢, Set Tod pey Ta mwomTud rijs 
évepyelas tEwhev, rd dpardy etc. 
atrioy 8 bri Tay Kad’ Exacrrov h Kat’ 
évépyesvav aloOnows, ) 8 emorhn 
TeV KabdAoU’ TAdTa 8 ey avTH Tas 
eorte TH Wuxi. 51d votjoa pév én’ 
air@ bray BotAntat, aicbdverdar 3° 
obk én’ adtg’ dyayxaioy yap imdp- 
xew Td aicOnrdy. 

3 De An. iii. at 430, a, 2 (fol- 
lowing the passage to be cited 
presently on p. 199, n. 2), hesays: 
192, 3: nal avrds 5 [6 vots] vontds 
éorw bowep ra vontd. em pey yap 
Tay tyev Fans 7d abrd €ore Td voodv 
nal 7d vootpevoy * } yap emorhunn 
Oewpnrixh kad rd ofrws emtornroy Td 
abré éorw. Ibid, tii.7 imit.: 1b 8 
abté éorw 4 kar’ évépyciay emiorhpn 


TE updypart, Metaph. xii.7, 1074, 


So far, then, the soul may be de- 


b, 38: ® ew’ eviey 4 emorhyn rd 
mpirypa; emi pey rey momrTiKay byev 
Bans % ovola kal rd th Fy elvas, 
éml 5& Trav Gewpyrixdy 6 Adyos +d 
mpaypa kad h vonors. 

4 Anal. Post. ii. 19, 100, b, 8: 
éwel SE... . ovdty emiothyns &xpi- 
Béorepoy AAO yévos } vos, ai & 
dpxal ray dmodelfewy yywpipdrepat, 
émorhpn 8 Grave peta Adyou éo7}, 
Tay apxay emorhun pev odt by ety, 
érel 3° oddév GAndéorepoy evdéxerat 
elvat émiorhuns h vody, vods by ety 
tay dpxav...ci ody wndev BAAO 
wap émorhuny yevos Fxouev 
GAndes, vods by ely emorhuns apxh. 
Eth. vi. 6: rijs dpxis rod emery od 
oir’ by emorhpn etn ofte Téxvy 
otre gpdvnots ©. . . Aclrerat vooy 
elvat ray dpxay. oc. 7, 1141, a, 17, 
b, 2, c. 9, 1142, a, 25: 6 pev yap 
voids tay bpwy, dv avK Ears Adyos. 
c. 12, 1143, a, 35 (with which cf. 
TRENDELENBURG, Histor. Betir. 
ii. 375 sqq.; WALTER, Die Lehre 
v. ad. prakt. Vernunft, etc., 38 
sqq.): 6 vows tev éoxdray én’ 
apopdrepa: kal yap Tay mpdray spe 
nal trav éoxdrwy vows éort ral ob 
Adyos, kal 6 piv Kard rds drodelkets 
Tov anuwhtav Epwv Kal mpdrov, 6 5° 
ev rais mpaxricais Tov éoxdTov Kal 
évdexouevov etc. (More will be 
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scribed as the ‘ place of the Ideas,’! and it may be said 
of the faculty of Thought that it is in itself all that is 


said as to the latter, in ch. xi. 
and xij. infra.) This recogni- 
tion of principles is an imme- 
diate knowledge (dueoov), for the 
root principles of all argument 
cannot, in their turn, be proved: 
(cf. Anal. Post.i. 2, 3,72, a, 7, b, 
18 sqq. c, 22, 84, a, 30; ii. 9 
init.c. 10, 94, a, 9; and Metaph. iv. 
4, 1006, a, 6, 1011, 4, 13; more 
fully later). But on this very 
account it is always true. For 
error only consists in a false con- 
junction of perceptions,and hence 
arises only in the Proposition by 
reason of the conjunction of the 
Predicate with a Subject (Categ. 
4 fin.; De Interpr. i. 16, a, 12; 
De An. iii. 8, 432, a, 11); im- 
mediate knowledge, on the other 
hand, is concerned with pure 
conceptions relating to no subject 
distinct from themselves, which 
we can only know or not know, 
but as to which we cannot be 
deceived; De An. iii. 6 inét.: 
h pty ody Tey Gdiaipérwr vénors ev 
tobros wep) & vie Ear: Td Peddos ° 
év ols 3é cad 7d Weidos Kal 7d 
aAndes, cbyvOects mis HON vonudtwy 
as v bvrwy; and ibid. at the end: 
Fort 8 h pev pdois 7) Kard Twos, 
donep 7 katdpacis, kal &dnOhs 
Wevdhs mica’ 6 5k vois ob mas, GAN’ 
6 rou ci éort xara Td Th Fy eivat 
&ANOHs, kal ob 7) Kata Tos’ BAN 
donep vd dpav rod idlov dandes, ei 
56 &vOpwros 7d AcvKby H wh, odK 
banbis del, oftrws Eye Soa tvev 
Bans. Metaph. ix. 10: éwel BF... 
7h... GANGES A Weddos .. . em) ray 
mpaypdrwv éorl re ovyxeiobar 7 
Sinphobar. .. wé7’ early } od Fort 
Td dAnbes Acyspevov A Wedsos.. .. 
mepl 58 5) 7a dobvOera rl 7d clvar } 


wh elvar nad 7d GAnbes nal rd 
Webdos ; . 4 dowep ode 1d 
GAndes em) rodtwy 7d adrd, obrws 
obdé 7d elvyat, GAN’ ~orr TH fev 
dAnbes 7d BE Wetdos, Th wey Oryety 
nal pdva: dAndts ... 7d 8’ adyvoeiv 
Bh Oryydvew + amarnOFva yap mweph 
70 Tl éotiv ovn eotiv GAN’ } Kard 
ovaBeBnnds ... 80a 34 eoriv brep 
elval rt Kai évepyelg, wep) Tatra obK 
Zor amrarnOjvat GAr’ } voeiv A wh 
«TO SE GANGES 7TH voEIY abTd* Td 
BE Weddos obk Lorw, od8' arden, 
&AA’ &yvow. According to these 
passages we should understand 
by the rpordceis %ueoot, which ex- 
press the ultimate principles (An. 
Post. i. 2, 23, 33, 72, a, 7, 84, b, 39, 
88, b, 36), only those propositions 
in which the predicate is already 
contained in the subject, not 
those in which it attaches to a 
subject different from itself: or 
in other words, only analytical 
uw prio judgments. In like 
manner the dpiouds trav dpérwv 
(ibid. ii. 10, 94, a, 9) is a Céots 
rod tt éorw dvarddexros,in which 
nothing is affirmed as to the 
existence or non-existence of a 
conception, nor of its connection 
with a stated subject. Lastly, 
when the principle of contradic- 
tion (in Metaph., iv. 3 sq. 1005, 
b, 11, 1006, a, 3) is designated 
as the SeBasordry apy macy rep) 
hy SiapevoOjvat 4ddvarov, here also 
only the fundamental principle 
of all analytical judgments is 
in question—the formal identity 
of every conception with itself. 

1 De An. iii. 4,429, a, 27: Kad 
e@ 5h of Adyovres Thy Wuxhy clvar 
téroy cidv (see on this ZELLER’S 
Plato), wAqv Sri otre BAN GAN 
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thinkable.! 
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This contained knowledge, however, can 


only become actual knowledge in the active exercise of 
cognition. It follows, therefore, that, prior to experi- 
ence, it cannot be in the soul except in the way of a 
possibility and a basis; and so, according to him, it is, 
in virtue of the fact that the soul has the faculty of 
forming its notions out of itself by its own inherent 


activity.” 


qh vontixh, obre evrerexeig GAAG 
duvduer 7d €f5n. 

1 De An. iii. 8 imit.: viv 8é 
wept wuyijs Ta AexPevTa ovyKe- 
padradoavtes lrwpey madw bri 7 
wuxh t& bvTa wos kort wdvTa, } 
yap alcOnrd Td dvTa } vonra, ort 
BH emorhyn py Ta emiorntd wws, 
4 8 alcOnows ta aioOnrd. (Cf. ii. 
5 fin. iii. 7 init.) 

2 De An, iii. 4, 429, a, 15: 
dmadts dpa Sei elva: [before the 
Nous experiences the effect of 
the vonrdy, it must be without 
adOos; cf. BontTz, Ind. Ar. 72, a, 
36 sqq.], Sexriucdy 8& rod eldous 
kal duvduer towiroy [sc. oloy 7d 
elSos] GAAG ph Todro, Kal dpuolws 
exe, Somep Td aicOntixdy mpbs Te 
aignra, ofrw tov vody mpds Te 
vontd. . . 6 &pa Kadovmevos THs 
uxiis vols. . . ob0éy éorw evepyela 
cay byte mp voeiv... Kal eb 5) 
etc. (vid. supr. p. 198, n.1). Lbid. 
b, 30: Suvduer més ots Ta vonta 6 
vous, GAA’ evredexelg obey, mply 
ky vof. Sef 8 ofrws Bomep ev 
ypoppatelp @ pnbey imdpxe: evre- 
Aexela yeypappmévoy. Seep cvpBalver 
én rod vov. “Here (b, 5) and in 
ii. 5, 417, a, 21 sqq. a still more 
accurate distinction is made 
between two meanings of the 
duvdwet: we can calla man duvduer 
emior hwy not only when hehas as 


yet learned nothing, but possesses 
the capacity for learning some- 
thing, but also when he knows 
something, but -has not at a 
given moment this knowledge 
actually present to his mind. It 
was in the latter sense that 
Plato conceived of innate know- 
ledge, whereas Aristotle conceived 
of it under the former analogy. 
This is the meaning of his com- 
parison of the soul with the hook 
that is not yet written on: and it 
wasa misapprehension when this 
comparison was understood in 
the sense of the later Sensa- 
tion-theory of knowledge. (Cf. 
HEGEL, Gesch. d. Phil. ii, 342 
sq.; TRENDELENBURG, on this 
passage, p. 485 sq.) Aristotle 
only wants to illustrate by it the 
difference between the duyduer 
and évepyeia. He does not here 
go on toinform us in what way 
potential knowledge becomes 
actual. But, according to what 
has gone hefore (429, a, 15), it is 
not the aic@mrd but the vonr& by 
whose action the tablet of the 
vous, blank in itself, is written 
upon, so that we have to deal 
in fact with a theory far re- 
moved from the Sensation- 
philosophy. 
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Throughout his whole treatment of this question, 
there runs a certain obscurity, the grounds of which we 
can of course indicate, but which we cannot altogether 
remove without doing violence to the statements of the 
Master Himself. On the one hand, Aristotle contests 
the possibility of any innate knowledge, and insists that 
all our notions arise out of perception.! On the other 
hand, he speaks of an immediate knowledge of those 
truths on which all others depend,? and allows that all 
the knowledge which in the course of our lives we gain 
lay in our soul from the beginning in germ Of 
course, this last view is not to be taken to imply that 
the soul, prior to all experience, carried in itself the 
said knowledge in so far as the content thereof is con- 
cerned, or that the function of such experience was 
merely to cause it to be brought out into consciousness.‘ 


1 Cf. pp. 195 sq., 205 sq. 

2 P.197,n, 4. , 

3 Cf. pp. 196, n. 1, 197, n. 2, 
198, n. 1, and 199, n. J. 

‘ There is no necessity to in- 
terpret in that sense the passages 
given above. On the contrary, 
when he says in De An. iii. 8 
(supra, p. 199, n. 1) that ‘the soul 
is in a certain sense everything,’ 
he immediately explains this 
phrase by adding (431, b, 28): 
avdynn 8 F abtd 2) 7d efSn elvar, 
abta wiv yap 5h of > ob yap 6 Aldos 
ey TH Wuxf, GAA Td elB0s° Bore h 
Wuxh Somep h xelp doriv> nal yap 
nxelp Spyavdy éoriw dpydvwv, ral 
6 vois eldos cifdy nal % alcOnois 
el30s ale@yraéy. Since the hand 
indeed forms and uses the tools, 
but still can only form them from 
some given material, this compa- 
rison does not carry us further. 


than the thought thatthe soul is 
everything inasmuch as it is 
capable of having the forms (or 
images) of all things within 
itself. That it produces them out 
of itself is not stated. Onthecon- 
trary, as the power of perception 
is called ef8os aicénrav, because 
it receives into itself the forms 
of the aicéyrd, so the vods may, 
in the same sense, be called efSos 
eiSév, inasmuch as it is the faculty 
to receive the insensible forms ; 
and rémos eiday (p. 198, n. 1) may 
be taken in the same sense. The 
statement that ‘ universals are in 
the soul itself’ (in De An. ii. 5, 
cited at p.197,n.2), occurs in a 
passage which has no reference to 
the growth of knowledge in it- 
self, but where Aristotle is endea- 
vouring to illustrate the progress 
from the power of perception to 
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For this would take us back again to the theory of 
innate ideas which Aristotle so decidedly rejects.’ 
It would be equally wrong, however, to make him a 
pure Enmpiricist, and attribute to him the view that 
the Universal, ‘without any limitation, comes to the 
soul from the external world.’? If this were his view, he 
could not possibly have derived the highest concepts 
of all—the principia of all knowledge—from that 
faculty of immediate cognition by which the Nous is, 
according to him, distinguished from all other forms of 
thinking activity.3 For it is plain that concepts which 
we can only come at by an ascent from individuals to 
universals, cannot be the data of any immediate kind of 
knowledge, but musi be data of that kind of knowledge 
which isthe most entirely mediate of all. Our cognitive 
faculties, he asserts, do, in fact, take this way to arrive 
at these principia; but he cannot have regarded the 
thoughts in which these principia come for us into 
consciousness as the mere precipitate of a progressively 
refined experience, or the act by which we present them 
to ourselves as only the last of these successive gene- 


1 As 


actual perception by the relation 
of émorhun to the Gewpeiv (p. 417, 
b, 5: Cewpody yap ylyverat rd Exov 
chy émorhuny). Finally, in Anal. 
Post. ii. 19 (cited at p.197,n. 4, su- 
pra) Aristotle says it is impos- 
‘sible to believe that we should 
come to the knowledge of the 
highest principles, without posses- 
sing previous knowledge; but he 
looks for that previous knowledge 
not in any ideas innate in the 
soul prior to all experience, but 
simply in the inductive process. 
Cf. infra, ch. v. ad fin. 


KampPe (L£rhenntniss- 
theorie d. Arist. p. 192) objects, 
not without reason, though his 
citation of Metaph. i. 9, 993, a, 
7 sqq. is not in point. 

2 So Kamps, ibid. ; but it is 
hard to reconcile with this ex- 
position his attempt in the next 
following pages to reduce that 
true perception which is, for Ari- 
stotle, the basis of all knowledge 
tosome kind of Intuitive Thought, 
essentially differing both from 
Knowledge and Opinion. 

3 Onthissee p.197,n.4,supra. 
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ralisations upon a matter given in experience. Hach 
of these generalisations consists in an induction,! the 
result of which can only be expressed as a judgment 
and a conclusion, and which therefore is, like all 
judgments, either false or true. But, on the other 
hand, the activity of the Nous in knowledge is by him 
distinguished from all mediate cognition, and what we 
attain by it is not judgments but ideas—not that which 
may be either false or true, but that which is always 
true—that which we may either have or not have, but 
as to which, if we have it, we cannot be deceived.? So, 
again, as all induction starts from perception, which 
has relation to that which is compounded of Form and 
Matter and is sensible, and as the quality of con- 
tingency, the possibility of being and not-being, is 
inseparable from all that is Matter,’ therefore by induc- 
tion alone we can never attain to anything which is 
unconditionally necessary. For those ideas which rest 
entirely on experience can have no higher certainty 
than that on which they rest. But of the knowledge 
of the principia, Aristotle holds that it is of all know- 
ledge the most certain,* and he will allow nothing to 
rank among the principia except what is necessarily 
true. Tt follows, then, that the immediate knowledge 
referred to can only be an intuition—and that it can 
only be a spiritual intuition, as contrasted with all 
sensible perception. But the spirit of man has not 
these ideas innate in itself. Therefore, the intuition by 


1 About which see ch. v. infra. 4 Anal. Post. i. 2, 71, b, 19, 
2 Of. p. 197, n. 4, 72, a, 25 sqq.; ii, 19, 100, b, 
3 Cf. infra in the second part 9. 

of ch. vii, and the notes there 5 Anal. Post. i. 6 init. 

on these points. 
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which it finds them cannot consist in any self-intuition 
or act of introspection, making us conscious of the 
principia ag of a truth already within us.! It must be 
something whereby certain thoughts and ideas arise 
through an action of that which is thought upon the 
spirit thinking it, in some way analogous to that in 
which perception arises through an action of that which 
is perceived upon the percipient. And Aristotle does, 
in fact, base himself on this very analogy when he says 
that the Nous is related to the thinkable as sense is to 
the perceivable ;? or that it knows the thinkable because 
it ‘ touches’ it ;* or that as perception in itself must be 
always true, so must thought be, in so far as it relates 
to ideas as such.* 

In this way we get a theory which is for the 
moment intelligible and consistent. But the further 
questions remain wholly unanswered-——What is this, 
by the intuition of which we get the principia of all 
mediate knowledge and the most universal of all ideas 
and axioms? What kind of being belongs to it? In 
what way does it act upon our spirit? Of what sort 
are these principia which we so attain? Do all of 


doubtless, the first of these 
passages, Theophrastus also says 


' This was Zeller’s view in 
his second edition. 


2 De An. iii, 4, 429, a, 15; ‘If we 


- see p. : 

2 Metaph. ix. 10, 1051, b, 24 
(vid. supr. p.197,n.4): in percep- 
tion of the dodvOera is rd wey 
Ovyety nal pdvat dAnbés... 7d 8 
ayvociv ph Oryydvews xii. 7, 1072, 
b, 20: abrdy 58 voc? 6 vots [the 
divine vods] xatd perdanbw rod 
vontod [by taking itself as a 
vontév]* vontos ‘yap ylyveru 
Oryydver kal vodv. Remembering, 


in Fr. 12 (Metaph.) 25: 
begin with observation we can, 
up to a certain point, explain 
things from their causes: Sray 5& 
én’ avTa Ta tixpa peraBalywper odx- 
ért Suvdueba, either because these 
Have no causes, or because our 
eye cannot see in afulllight, rdxa 
& exeivo GAnbéarepoy ds aiTg TE VG 
h Oewpla Orydyri rad ofoy apapévy,’ 

* De An. iii. 6 fin.; cited 
supr. p. 197, un. 4. 
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them merely express the formal laws of thought (as 
does the law of contradiction), or are there also meta- 
physical ideas which are so given, such as the ideas of 
Being, of Cause, of God? This might prove to be a 
natural conclusion from the theory of Aristotle ; but it 
would take us very near to the Platonic teaching as to 
the intuition of the Ideas, except that, since for 
Aristotle the ‘Forms’ of things could not belong to 
another world, the intuition of them would necessarily 
be transferred also from the future to the present. 

The final explanation of Aristotle’s want of clear- 
ness on this subject is, however, to be found in the fact 
that he had only half emancipated himself, as we shall 
see, from Plato’s tendency to hypostatise ideas. The 
‘Forms’ had for him, as the ‘Ideas’ had for Plato, a 
metaphysical existence of their own, as conditioning all 
individual things. And keenly as he followed the 
growth of ideas out of experience, it is none the less 
true that these ideas, especially at the point where they 
are farthest removed from experience and immediate 
perception, are metamorphosed in the end from a 
logical product of human thought into an immediate 
presentment of a supersensible world, and the object, 
in that sense, of an intellectual intuition. 

Plato conceived that the picture of the Ideas which 
slumbers within us could only awake to any sensible 
intuition by an actual recollection, and that the 
spiritual eye could only accustom itself to receive the 
light of the Ideas by a long course of preparation. 
So with Aristotle is it self-evident that at the 
beginning of our spiritual development we are at the 
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farthest possible distance from that knowledge which is 
its goal; and that consequently our ascent to know- 
ledge can only come by a gradual approximation to 
that goal, throngh a progressive deepening of our 
comprehension, advancing from particulars to universals, 
from phenomena to the essence, from effects to causes. 
Knowledge, which we neither possess as a perfect gift 
of nature nor derive as a consequence from something 
higher than itself, must issue out of that which is 
lower: that is, out of Perception.! The development in 
time of our ideas is therefore exactly the inverse of 
their logical order. That which is absolutely first is 
relatively to us last; and whereas by virtue of its 
nature the universal has greater certainty than the 
particular, and the principle than the deductions which 
depend upon it, yet individuals and things of sense have 
more of certainty for us.2_ And in like manner we find 


1 Anal. Post. ii. 19, 100, a, i. 5 fin. Cf. Metaph. i. 2, 982, 


10: obre 5) evuTdpxovew adwpic- 
pévar af Ekets (vid. supr.'196, n. 1), 
ott’ an’ &AAwv 
yroctinwrépwr, GAr’ and aicbh- 
Tews. 

2 Anal. Post.i. 2,71, b,33: mpé- 
rTepa 8 dor) nal youpiyedrepa dixGs * 
ov yap tabrdy apérepoy tH dice 
kal mpds fas mpérepoy obdt -yyw- 
piydrepoy kab huiv yrwpindrepoy’ 
Aéyw 58 rpds juts pév mpérepa nat 
yrupmdrepa Ta eyytrepoy Tis 
aicOhoews, kmAGs SE mpdrepa rab 
yrwpidrepa rd moppdbrepoy’ zort 
dé woppwrdrw wey ra KabdAov pwdAl- 
ora, eyyuTdrw 5é rd Kad’ Exacra. 
Phys. i. 1, 184, a, 16: wépure 5& 
éx Tay -yupywrépov huiv 4 bids 
«al capecrépay én ra capéorepa 
TH oboe: cal yrupidrepa’ ov yap 
Tovrea hw re yrdpipa Kal Gras ; 


tkewy ylvovra’ 


a, 23; v. 11, 1018, b, 29 sqq.; 
vii. 4, 1029, b, 4 sqq.; ix. 8, 
1050, a, 4; Top. vi. 4, 141, b, 3, 
22; De An. ii, 2 init. iii, 7, 
init.; Eth. i. 2, 1096, b, 2. (Still 
more forcibly, referring rather, 
however, to PLATO, Rep. vii. 
init. than to Aristotle, is it ex- 
pressed in Metaph. ii. 1, 993, b, 
9.) The apparent contradiction 
in Phys. i. 1: ors & tyyuty wpa- 
tov SfjAa kal capi Td cvrynexupeva 
MaAAoV* Borepoy 8 ék robruy yiv- 
era: ‘yvepma Td ororxeia Kat ai 
apxal Stacpover Tadra, S10 ex ray 
xabdAov émt ra kal? Exacta Set 
mpotévar, To ydp B8Aov Kare chy 
ala Ono yvwpierepov, rd Be Kad. 
ddov BAov rl eorw* woAAd yap 
TepirauBdver &s wépy Td kabddAou, is 
only a verbal ambiguity, For (as 
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that the kind of proof which proceeds from the particular 
is to us more clear than a deduction from the general.! 

The way in which actual knowledge is evolved from 
the rudimentary possibilities of knowledge is this. The 
first stage is always, as we have remarked, sensible 
perception. Without this we can have no actual thought.? 
The man who is deprived of one of the organs of sense 
must of necessity also lack all the corresponding know- 
ledge, for the general axioms of every kind of science 
can only be discovered by induction, and induction 
rests upon perception.? Now particular things are the 
proper objects of perception;‘ but inasmuch as a 
universal, although it may be as yet undistinguished, 
is contained in every particular, therefore perception 
is also conversant mediately with universals.5 Or, to 
speak more accurately, what the senses perceive is, not 
the individual substance of the particular as such, but 
rather certain of its properties. These again are re- 
lated to the particular substance after the manner of a 
universal, for they are not a ‘this’ (rd8z) but a ‘such’ 


TRENDELENBURG on Axist. De 
An. p. 338, and RITTER, ili. 105, 
etc. remark) it is not the logical, 
but the senstble universal which is 
here dealt with—the as yet in- 
definite presentationof an object, 
as when, for instance, we repre- 
sent to ourselves a body as such, 
before we clearly distinguish its 
constituent parts. In ‘ them- 
selves, however, the simple ele- 
ments are always prior to that 
which is made up of them; De 
Calo, ii. 3, 286, b, 16; Metaph. 
xiii. 2, 1076, b, 18, c. 3, 1078, a, 9, 

1 Anal. Pr. ii. 23 fin.: oboe 


Hey oby mpérepos Kad ‘yuopinarepos 
6 8% roo péoou oudArAoyopds, huiv 
8 evapyéorepos 6 die THs emaywryiis. 

? De An. iii. 8, 482, 2, 4 (vid. 
supr. p. 195, n. 1). De Sensu, c. 6, 
445, b, 16: ob5t voe? 6 voids rd eerds 
Hh ger’ aisdhoews byra, 

8 An. Post. i. 18. 

* An. Post.i. 18,81, b, 6: ray 
kal’ Exaorov 4 alcOnois. The same 
idea recurs frequently, eg. An. 
Post. i. 2 (wid. supr. p. 205, n. 2), 
c. 31 (vide p. 207, n. 1), Phys. i. 5 
Jin, De An. iii. 5, 417, b, 22, 27, 
Metaph. i. 1, 981, a, 15. 

5 De An. iii.8,as atp.195, n.1. 
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(rovdvde) ; and although in perception they never come 
under our intuition in the form of a universal, but 
always as‘ belonging to this or that thing, and in a 
definite individual instance, yet still they are virtually 
universals, and out of our perception of them the 
thought of the universal can be developed.1_ Now the 
way in which it is developed is this. In sensible per- 
ception itself the several sensible properties, and there- 
fore also the relative universals, which inhere in the indi- 
vidual substance, are discriminated.? Out of such percep- 
tion is next developed by the help of memory a general 


1 An, Post. i. 31, init. : ob5¢ 8? 
aicOhocws torw emiorarba, et yap 
nat orev 4 alcOnois Toi ToLodde 
ral wh Tod8é Tevos[only the rdbe, 
however, is an individual sub- 
stance: obdty onyualve: Ty Kowi 
Katryyopoupevey Tdéde Te GAAd ToLdy~ 
de; Metaph. vii. 13, 1039, a, 1: of 
which more infra], &AAX’ aicOdy- 
eobal ye dvarynatoy Tdéde Tt Kal mod 
nal viv. 7d dé xabdrov nad em) rio w 
adivatoy aicbaver bat. ob yap Té5€ 
obdé viv. ob yap by Hv xabddrov 

. ewe oby af pey darodettes 
nabdaov, Tatra 8° ode torw aicbdy- 
ecbat, davepdy Bre 008’ erloracbat 
82 aic@hoews toriv. So in ii. 19, 
100, a, 17: aic@dverai pay 7d 
nab’ Exacrov, 78’ atcOnois Tod 
naddaau orl», ofoy dvOpdirov, aAA? 
od KaAAla dvOpdrov: i. e. Percep- 
tion, has, it is true, a definite 
individual Kallias for its imme- 
diate object; but what it gives 
us is the image of a man with 
these definite properties, and the 
circumstance of this man’s being 
Kallias has no influence upon the 
content of our perception. Cf. 
further De An, ii. 12, 494, a, 21 
sqq.; and Phys.i.5, 189, a, 5. What 


is said in the text will establish 
the agreement of these passages 
with the general doctrine of 
Aristotle, about which HEIDER 
(Vergl. d, Aristotel. wnd He- 
gelschen Dialehktik, i. 160, sqq.) 
makes too much difficulty. Nor 
does Mezaph. xiii. 10, 1087, a, 15 
sqq. contradict it, as KAMPE 
believes (Erkenninissth. d. Ar. 
85). It is there said that know- 
ledge as Sivapis is tod xabddrov 
nal doplorov, 7 8 evépyaa dpiopevy 
nol &piopévov ré8e Tt ofa, ToDdE 
twos. All that this states is that 
the capability of knowing extends 
to everything that is knowable, 
but that every actual perception 
is the perception of a definite 
object; and whether this object 
is an individual or a universal 
conception does not enter into the 
question. Ka@éaov here signifies 
*the indefinite,’ as to which cf. 
xii. 4, 1070, a, 32; Gen. An. ii. 8, 
748, a, 7; Hth. ii. 7, 1107, a, 29. 

2 De An. iii. 2, 426, b, 8 sqq. 
Hence the ato@yois in An. Post. 
li. 19, 99, b, 35, cf. De An. iii, 3, 
428, a, 4, c. 9 init,, is called a 
Bdvapis CbupuTos KpiTuch. 
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representation, for that which has steadily recurred in 
several perceptions is fixed and retained by the mind. 
Thus arise in the first place experience, and next, when 
several experiences have condensed into general princi- 
ples, art and science! also, until at last we reach the most 
universal principles of all; and of these in like manner 
a scientific comprehension is only to be gained by a 
further methodical repetition of the same process—in 
other words, by induction. The result may be put 
thus, Plato sought to get at the Idea by turning 
the mental eye away from the phenomenal world, on 
which, in his view, the most that was to be seen 
was a reflection of the idea and not the idea it- 
self. Aristotle’s theory of the ascent to knowledge rests 
it, on the contrary, rather upon a striving after the 
universal element im appearances as such. In other 
words, while both demand abstraction from the imme- 
diate data and reflection on the underlying universal, 
still the relation between the two elements is quite 


different. 


1 Anal. Post. ii. 19, 100, a, 2: 
ei wev ody aloOhcews ylyerat uyqpn, 
domep Adyouey, ex 5& pyhuns woA- 
Adkts TOD avTod ywoudrns eumeipla. 
al yap modAal uvijpar te apiOug 
umeipta pla éorly, ex 8 eureiplas } 
ex mayros Hpephoavros Tov KabdArov 
ev rij Wuxfi, TOD évds mapd 7a TWOAAL, 
ty ev Gracw ey evi exeivots 7d 
abrd, Téxyns apxh Kal emorhuns, 
day piv wep yéverw, Téxvns, édy 
dt wep) 7d by, emiorhpns. Metaph. 
i. 1, 980, b, 28: ylyverat 8 ex rijs 
pvtpns eumepla rots avOpdmois: ai 
yap woAAa) pic. Tod abrod mpdry- 
Baros judas éurepias Sivapiy &mo- 
redovotv.. ..amuBalver 8 emorhun 


To Plato the abstraction from the given 


kal réxvy Sih rijs eumeipias trois 
dyOpdros ... . ylveras 8& réxvn, 
Bray ek TOAAGY Tis eurretplas evvon- 
pérov pla cabdrou yévnrat wep Tay 
Suoluy drdéantis. Td wey yap Exe 
badanb bri KaAAle kduvoyrt ryvdt 
thy vécov robl cuvhveyxe rab 
Swxpdre: ol xabéxacroy ofte 
modAots, éumetplas éorly: rd 8 Sri 
waot Tois rowiodSe nar’ eldos ey 
&popiobeiot, Kduvouc. ryvd) thy 
végov, cuvnveyxev,... réxvns. In 
the same passages is also found 
more to the like purpose. In 
Phys. vii. 3, 247, b, we have, é 
yap ris nord wépos eumeiplas Thy 
KabdAov AopBdvouey emorhuny. 
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is the first thing, and only ou the presupposition 
of such abstraction will he recognise the possibility of 
coming to any knowledge of universal essence atall. To 
Aristotle the direction of the mind upon the common 
essence of the empirical data is the main point, and it 
is only as an inevitable consequence of this that abstrac- 
tion from the particulars of sense comes in. For a 
like reason, Aristotle also defends the truth of the 
knowledge derived by sensation against the objectors ; 
for he shows that, notwithstanding the contradictions 
and deceptions of the senses, a true perception is still 
possible, and that the actuality of what we perceive is 
beyond doubt, althongh its value is relative: in a word, 
that the doubts attaching to sensible perception! are due 
solely to want of caution in the use we make of it.? 
He even maintains that perception of itself never leads 
us astray, and that it is in our imaginations and our 
judgments that we are first exposed to error.3 


1 C£. Metaph. iv. 5, 6, 1010, b, 
sqq., where, among other things 
(1010, b, 30 sqq.), it is stated 
that althongh we might say in a 
certain sense that without a per- 
ceiving being there would be no 
aigénré as such, still it is impos- 
sible to say that without the 
alaOnots the troxelyeva & wore? Thy 
aig@notv could not exist—od yép 
5) 4 7 aloOnots abrh Eaurijs éorty, 
GAN? Gort Tt Kad Erepoy mape thy 
algbnow, & avdyen mpérepoy elvat 
THs aicOhoews’ Td yap Kivody Tod 
xivoupévou mpérepdy éatt. Likewise 
Cat. c 7, 7, b, 36: 7d yap aicénrdy 
mpétepoy Tis aic@nrews Soret elvas, 
Td pey yap alcOnrdy dyapebey ouv- 
avatpel Thy alcOnaw, 7 St aleOnors Td 
aigOynrdy od ouvavaipel. . . (you 
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yap avarpeb&vros alsOnots wey avai 
petra, aic@ytoy 8 %oras, olfoy 
odya, Cepudy, yAuKd, mupdy Kal 
TiAAG boa eotly aicOnrd. 

2 To this refer Metaph. iv. 5, 
1010, b, 3 sqq., 14 sqq.; xi. 6, 
1062, b, 13 sqq. 

3 De An. iii. 3. 427, b, 11: 4 
piv yap atcOnos tay ilwy del 
GanOys Kal maaw ‘iadpye rots 
(dors, Siavociobar 3° evdéxerar Kad 
Wevdas Kat obdert imdpye: & wh xa) 
Adyos. Ibid. 428, a, 11: af wey 
[the aic@jces] dAnbeis aiet, ai Bb 
gavtacia: yivovra ai awAelous 
evdeis, Similarly ii. 6, 418, a, 11 
sqq.;and in Metaph. iv. 5, 1010, b, 
2: 008’ 4 atcOnais Pevdhs rod idfov 
éotly, GAN’ 4 pavracia ob radroy 
TH aicbqoe, 
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He shows in fact that simple-minded confidence in 
the truth of sensible perceptions which is natural to 
every uncritical consciousness. This is in his case 
the more easy to understand because he has as little 
notion as the other Greeks of making any close inquiry 
into the part which a subjective activity plays in the 
construction of our experience, and refers it simply 
to an operation of the objects upon us whereby they 
impress their images upon the soul ;! while, on the other 
hand, the philosopher who attributed so high a value to 
observation, and the naturalist who required so wide a 
basis of empirical facts, could hardly be expected to take 
sufficient account of the attacks which some of his pre- 
decessors had made upon the trustworthiness of the 


senses.? 


* See the account of Aristotle’s 
theory of sensation, infra, ch. x. 
ad fin. 

2 It has been shown at p. 209, 
n.1,how Aristotle, in Cat. 7, treats 
as given objectively even those 
sensible properties which Demo- 
critus had already shown to be 
merely subjective (ZELL. Ph. d. 

Gr.i. 772, 1.783, 2). Similarly 
in Phys. viii. 3, in combating the 
opinion (of Parmenides), mdyra 
ipeueiv, he follows up the striking 
remark (254, a, 30) that such 
a view could not explain ddta 
and gavracfa as movements of 
the soul (it would have been more 
exact to say ‘of the changing se- 
ries of mental images’) with the 
sweeping observation tbat to in- 
vestigate such a view is (rei 
Adyov Gv BéAtiov Exopev ® Adyou 
Seirbat, and Kands xplvew 7d mordy 
Kal rd ph moro nal dpxhy Kal wh dp- 
x4v. The same objection holds, in 
his opinion against the theories 


Of course he does not seek to deny the delu- 


that everything is always being 
moved, or that one thing is always 
moved and another never. mpds 
Gravra yap raira ikavy pla wioris - 
bpapev yap Evia été pey Kivotpeva 
bré 8 hpenotyra. Ibid. 263, a, 33, 
in opposing the doctrine avy?’ 
hpepeiv, he says, rovrou (nreiv Adyov 
abévras thy alabnoty, &ppworla rls 
éor: Savolas, and such speculations 
seem to him abnormal and non- 
natural. All such questions as 
how we know whether we are 
awake or asleep, whether we are 
in our sound senses, &c., Aristotle 
considers altogether misleading : 
wavtoy yap Adyoy akiwtow obra 
elvat . . . Adyov yap (nrotow dy 
ote @ort Adyos: amodeltews yap 
apx7} ote anddectls €or: (Metaph. 
iv. 6, 1011, a, 8 sqq. cf. below, p. 
247,n. 2). He thinks it a self-evi- 
dent proposition that we can only 
decide upon the sensible proper- 
ties of things—as upon the good 
and the evil, the beautiful and the 
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sions of sense, but he believes that our sensations, as 
such, are not to blame. He holds that each sense 
represents to us always, or almost always, with truth 
the special colour, sound, etc., which it perceives, but 
that illusion first arises in the referring of these pro- 
perties to definite objects, and in the discriminating 
of that which is immediately given in perception from 
that which is only got by abstraction therefrom.' 

To these views, then, as to the nature or origin of 
knowledge, the arrangement of Aristotle's theory of 
scientific knowledge—his Analytics—corresponds. It is 
the function of Science to explain the phenomena by 
their principles, which must be sought for in the Uni- 
versal Causes and Laws. The deduction, therefore, of the 


ugly—in a normal state of the 
senses and the mind. 

'In this sense Aristotle him- 
self illustrates his principle in 
De An. iii. 3, 428, h, 18: 7 atoOnows 
trav wey iw &AnOhs eorw } Srt 
bAlyiorov Exovca 7d Wetldos. Ser- 
tepov 5& Tod cupBeRnnévar Tadra* 
nal evradéa 78n evdéxerar diabed- 
devbary Sri piv yap Acuxdv, ov 
peddera, ei Se radTo Td AcuKdy, 
h &AAo tt [whether the white 
thing is, ey., a cloth or a wall], 
weddera. (So also at the end of 
c. 6.) rplrav 5 Tav Koway Kal 
émouevwv Tois cuuBeBnkdaty, ois 
bmdpxe Ta iar Adyw 8 olay 
alynows Kal péyebos, & cuuBéBnxe 
rois aioOnrots wep) & wdarora Hdn 
éorw ararnbjva: Kara thy ate- 
now, (About these xowd see 
also De Sensw, c. i. 437, a, 8.) 
De Sensu, iv. 442, h, 8: wept péev 
totrwy [the xowé just mentioned ] 
amara@vrat, wep) 5&¢ Trav idlwy abk 
dmarayrat, ofov dfs wep) xpdparos 


nal axoh rept pdpwv, Metaph. iv. 


5, 1010, b, 14. We can only 
trust the deliverance of each 
sense with regard to its own 
particular objects, those of sight 
with regard to colour, &c.: dy 
[aicéhjocuv] éxdarn & GE adrg 
xpdvy wep) 7d ata oddéroré yaw 
dua oftw Kal obx ofrws exew, 
GAA’ 008’ év Erépy xpdve wep) rd 
mdbos hupiaBhrnoer, dAAQ wep) Td 
@ cupBeBnxe 7d 7d00s. The same 
wine may taste to us at one 
time sweet, at another not: aan’ 
ab 76 ye yAund aidy eorw Sra Ff, 
obSerdmore weTéBarcy, GAA’ del &AN- 
Oever wep) avrod Kal gorw ef dy- 
dyxns Tb éaduevay yAuKd ratedrop, 
Perception shows us primarily 
(as has heen already said on 
pp. 206-7) only certain sets of 
qualities. The subjects to which 
these qualities belong are not 
immediatcly and exclusively de- 
termined hy perception ; nor are 
those other properties which are 
only inferred from what we per- 
ceive. 
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particular from the universal and of effects from causes, 
or in one word Demonstration, forms the task of Science : 
for in such deduction, according to Aristotle, consists all 
Proof. The premises, however, from which these deduc- 
tive proofs must start cannot be themselves deduced by 
the same method. Nor are they immediately given 
in any innate kind of knowledge. It is only by working 
‘upwards from phenomena that we can reach the principles 
that underlie them: only from particulars that we can 
rise to universals. To do this scientifically is the business 
of Induction, Demonstration and Induction are accord- 
ingly the two component parts of the scientific process, 
and the essential subjects of Methodology. Both, 
however, presuppose the general elements of Thought, 
and cannot be explained without a knowledge of them. 
Aristotle, therefore, prefaces his theory of Proof with 
an examination of the Syllogism; and in connection 
with this he finds himself compelled to go more closely 
into the nature of the Judgment and the Proposition, as 
being the component parts of the Syllogism. It was 
not till a later period of his work (as we have already ex- 
plained) that he went on to treat them separately, and 
even then this part of his Logic remained distinctly 
undeveloped. The same remark applies still more 
strongly to his doctrine of Concepts.! Nevertheless, itis 
with these last that we must begin, in order to proceed 
thereafter to the theory of judgments, and lastly to the 
Syllogism—inasmuch as certain definite views as to 
concepts are always presupposed by Aristotle in his 
discussion of Syllogistie Logic. 
1 Cf. pp. 192 sqq. 
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It was the search for general concepts which gave 
to philosophy under Socrates that new direction which 
not only Plato but also Aristotle followed in all 
essentials. As a natural result of this, we find that 
Aristotle, generally speaking, takes for granted the 
Socratico-Platonic theory of the nature of concepts and 
the problem of abstract thought.! But as we shall find 
him in his metaphysics contradicting Plato’s doctrine 
of the independent reality of the Universal which we 
think in the Concept, so also in the matter of the 
logical handling of concepts he feels it necessary in 
connection with this criticism to obtain more accurate 
and definite conclusions on many points.? Plato had 
required that in conceptual definition attention should 
be restricted to the essential as opposed to the accidental 
properties of things ;* and yet at the same time he had 
exalted all general notions to an absolute independence 
as Ideas, without any further distinction between con- 
ceptions of property and substance. This distinction 
Aristotle introduces, for to him, as wé shall see, the indi- 
vidual thing alone is Substance. But he does not merely 
separate the accidental from the essential. He goes on 


1 Cf. pp. 162 sq. and 172 sq. 
-2 For the following, besides 

PRANTL (Gesch. ad. Log. i. 210 
sqq.), and the other general 
works, cf. KUHN, De Notionis 
Definitione qual. Arist. constitu- 
crit, Halle, 1844; Rassow, Arist. 
de Notionis Definitione Doctrina, 
Berl. 1843. 

8 See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 
p. 518 5q. : 

4 Thid. 584 sqq. ® 

5 As to the distinction of the 
cupBeBnxds from the Kaé’ aitd 


cf, Anal. Post. i. 4, 73, a, 34 sqq.; 
Top. i. 5, 102, b, 4; Metaph, v. 
7, c. 9 imit., c. 18, 1002, a, 24 
sqq., c. 30, 1025, a, 14, 28, c. 6 
wmit.; Waltz, in Categ. 5,b, 16; 
Anat. Post. 71,b,10. According 
to these passages everything be- 
longs to any object ‘xaé’ aird’ 
which is, mediately or imme- 
diately, contained in the concept 
of that object; and all is ‘ard 
aupBeBnxds’ which does not follow 
from the concept. To be a biped 
belongs to any man xaé’ aid, 
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to make a farther subdivision of the latter head by dis- 
tinguishing the Universal from the Genus, and both 
from the Concept or conceptual Essence of things! A 
Universal is everything that appertains to several 
objects in common, not merely by accident, but by 
virtue of their nature.? If this common element is a 
qualification of the essence derived from some other 
more general, then the Universal is a property-concept, 
and indicates an essential property. If it is of the 
essence of the things in question, then the Universal 


becomes a Genus.* 


for every man, as such, is a biped. 
To be educated is to him xara 
oupBeBneds. A cupBeBnkds is 
(Top. ibid.) 8 évidyerm Srdpxew 
ébrpotv évt nal tg altgG nal ph 
iadpyew. Hence, what is said of a 
thing xaé’ aivd is true of all things 
which fall under the same con- 
cept; but what is said «. cup- 
Befnxds is only true in particular 
cases; and therefore all univer- 
sal determinations are xa6’ airé. 
Metaph. v. 9, 1017, b, 35: r& yap 
xaddrov Ka’ aitd indpye, 7d 82 
cuuBeBndra ob a8’ aira adr’ em 
Trav Ka’ Exaora ands Aéyerat, 
Cf. note 2, below. For more about 
the ovuSeBnxds, see the second 
part of ch. vii., infra. 

1 Thus Metaph. vii. 3 init.: ob- 
olain common usage means many 
different things: 7d vi Fv efvar Kal 
7d Kaddrov Kal rd yévos ... Kat 
réraprov Tobrwy Td droxelwevoy. 

2 Anal. Post. i. 4, 78, b, 26: 
Kabddou 8& Adyw 9 by Kara wayTds 
re badpxn Kat kal’ abrd ral G7 abrd. 
gavepdy ipa Bri Boa Kabdarou ef 
avdyuens imdpxet rots mpdypaciy ; 
Part. An. i. 4, 644, a, 24: rd 5t 
xabdAov Kowwd: Ta yap wAcloow 
brdpxovra rabsarou Aéyouev. (Like- 


If to the common distinguishing 


wise Metaph. vii. 13, 1038, b, 11.) 
Cf. last note but one. 

® Such an essential quality 
Aristotle calls a xaé’ aird brdpxor, 
a wdOos Kad’ ard, Or a cupBeBnkds 
ka? aird, understanding in the 
last case by oupBeBnxds (the 
term being used in a sense dif- 
ferent from that discussed 
above) broadly that 3 cupBaive: 
ww, i.e, a quality ; cf. Metaph. v. 
30 fin. c. 7, 1017, a, 12, iii. 1, 
995, b, 18, 25, c.9@2, 997, a, 25 
sqq. iv. 1, iv. 2, 1004, b, 5, 
vi. 1, 1025, b, 12, vii. 4, 1029, b, 
13; Anal. Post. i. 22, 83, b, 11, 
19, c. 4, 73, b, 5, c. 6, 75, a, 18, c. 
7,75, a, 42; Phys. i. 3, 186, b, 18, 
ii. 2, 193, b, 26, c. 3, 195, b, 18, 
iii. 4, 208, b, 33; De An. i. 1, 
402, b, 16; Rhet. i. 2,1355, b, 30; 
Waltz, on Anal. Post. 71, b, 10; 
TRENDELENBURG, De An. 189 
sq.; BONITZ, on Metaph. 1025, a, 

4 Top. i. 5, 102, a, 31: yévos ® 
€or 7d Kare wAcidvwv Kad Siapepdy- 
rev Th elder ev rE ri eos KaTnyo- 
potpevov. év r@ tl errs 88 xary- 
yopeioba rd roiaira AeyécOw, oa 
apudrre: drodoiva: epwrndévra rl 
éor: 7d mpoxelpevoy (eg. in aman: 
tl éort; (Gov). Metaph. v. 28, 
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qualities included in the notion of the Genus are added 
other marks which are again essential with reference to 
a certain part of the whole class, and by which such 
part is distinguished from the rest of the same Genus, 
then we arrive at the Species, which, accordingly, is 


made up of the Genus and the specific differences.' 


1024, a, 36 sqq., where, among 
different meanings of yévos, the 
following are given: 7d doxelpe- 
vov Tais Siapopais, rd mparov év- 
umdpyov % Adyera év TG rh eort 
. +. 00 Stagopal Aéyorra: af roidry- 
ves (that these two descriptions 
apply to the same meaning of 
yévos is shown by Bonitz on this 
passage). Ibid. x. 3, 1054, b, 30: 
Adyerat 5& yéevos d Bugw Taird 
Aéyovra: kara Thy obgiay Tah did- 
dopa; x. 8, 1057, b, 37: 7d yap 
Towbroy yévos KaAG, @ kugw ev 
Tavrd Aéyerat, wy Kara cupPeBnKds 
zxov diapopdv. Top. vii. 2, 153, a, 
17: Karnyopeira: 8 éy rG rl dort 
7a yévn Kat ai Stapopal. Every 
yévos is consequently 9 KaOddou, 
but not every xa@déaou a -yévos ; cf. 
Metaph. iii. 3, 998, b, 17, 999, a, 
21, xii. 1, 1069, a, 27, &c., with 
i. 9, 992, b, 12, vii. 18, 1038, b, 
16, 25 sq.; and BONITZ on 
Metaph. 299 sqq. To the dis- 
tinction between genus and pro- 
perty is also partly referable the 
statement in Categ. c. 2,1, a, 20 
sqq. c. 5, that everything either 
(1) na troxetpdvou twds Adyerat, 
év bronemevey dé obSeri éoriv, or (2) 
éy bmoxepevy nev eort kal’ broKepé- 
vou 6& obSevds Adyerat, or (3) Kad? 
bnoxewevou Te Aéyerat kal év boxe 
mévy éotiv, or (4) ofr’ év broxemevep 
eotly obre Kal? broKeméevuu Aéyera. 
Of these divisions, the fourth 
comprises particular things: the 
first refers to genera and (c. 5, 


If, 


8, a, 21) specific differences: 
the second to properties, activi- 
ties and conditions-—in fact, the 
oupBeBnxdra, To the first helongs 
the term ‘ man,’ to the second the 
term ‘ grammar,’and tothe fourth 
the term ‘Socrates.’ But the un- 
certainty of the whole division 
immediately appears in the de- 
scription of the third class, for if 
there are notions which are pre- 
dicated both xaé’ broxemévov and 
év troxeimevy—i.e. which are at 
once genera and properties (the 
example Aristotle gives is the 
concept of ‘science,’ which is in 
the soul as its bwoxefpevoy, and is 
also predicated of each of the 
particular sciences)—then the 
genera and properties cannot be 
distinct and co-ordinate classes 
of universals. How undefined 
was the houndary hetween a 
‘ genus’ and a ‘property’ will be 
seen also in his treatment of Sub- 
stance (on which see the first part 
of ch. vii., infra). 

1 Metaph. x. 7, 1057, b, 7: ék 
yap Tov yévous kal Trav Biapopay ra, 
etén (for instance, the specific 
concepts ‘ black’ and ‘white’ are 
made up of the generic notion 
xpaua and the distinguishing 
qualities Siaxpirimds and ovyxpiri- 
«és: white is the xp@pa d:axpirixdy, 
hlack is the ypama ouykpirixdy), 
Top. vi. 3, 140, a, 28: Set yap rd 
Mev yévos arb Tay BAAwy xwplCev 
[thegeneric concept distinguishes 
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finally, an object is in this way, by the aggregate of its 
distinctive marks, so defined that the definition as a 
whole is applicable to no other object, then we have its 
Concept.t The object of the Concept is therefore the 


what belongs to a genus from 
every other], thy 5& S:adopay aad 
twos ev Tq abtG yéver. Ibid. vi. 
6, 143, b, 8,19. (Further instances 
of the manner of using d:apopa 
are given by WAITZ, Arist. Org. 
i. 279; Bonrrz, Ind. Ar. 192, a, 
23.)—These distinguishing marks 
of species, Aristotle calls d:apopa 
ei8orads (Top. vi. 6, 143, b, 7; 
Eth, x. 3, 1174, b, 5). From 
other properties he distinguishes 
them by their being able to he 
predicated of a subject (xaé’ bro- 
neysevov Aéyoyrat), but not being 
in a subject (ev droxepévy ovr 
ceil) —i.e. they do not subsist in a 
subject which would exist hefore 
themselves, or which might be 
conceived independently of them, 
but in one which dy them alone 
is this definite subject (Cat. 5, 3, 
a, 21 sq.; cf. v. 2, 1, a, 24 8q.); 
they are not accidental but 
essential determinations (Me- 
taph. vii. 4, 1029, b, 14, 1030, a, 
14; Zop. vi. 6, 144, a, 24: obdeuta 
yep Biapopd ray Kard cupBeBnkds 
brapxévtwv cori, Kaddrep onde 7d 
yévos * ob yap évdéxera Thy Biapo- 
pay brdpxew tiv Kal wh bmdpxew) ; 
they belong to the concept of the 
subject of which they are 
affirmed, and hence everything 
that isimplied in them is also true 
of the species and of the indivi- 
duals to which they belong ( Cat. 
e. 5, 3, a, 21 sqq. h, 5). It can 
hence be said of them, that they 
(together with the genus) ‘form 
the substance ’ (Metaph. vii. 12, 
1088, b, 19: cf. following note) 


and that they ‘ expresssomething 
substantial’ (Top. vii. 2, vid. supr. 
p. 214,n.4; and yet, looked atin 
themselves, they are not sub- 
stances but qualities, for they ex- 
press uot a Ti, but a ody 11 (Top. 
iv. 2, 122, b, 16, c. 6,128, a, 26, vi. 
6, 144, a, 18,21; Phys.v. 2, 226, a, 
27; Metaph.v.14 init.). The appa- 
rent contradiction between Ari- 
stotle’s different statements on 
the subject (brought out by TREN- 
DELENBURG, Hist. Beitr.z. Phil.i. 
56sqq.,and BonrTz,on Metaph. v. 
14) may be solved in the manner 
indicated ; of. WaAITZ, ut supra. 
1 Anal. Post. ii. 13, 96, a, 24, 
Many properties of things are 
also accidental to. other things 
which fall under the same genus. 
Ta 8} roaira Anwréov [in the de- 
termination of concepts] méxp: 
ToUvTOU, Ews ToTATa Ano} mpGroy, 
av Exacroy piv em) wdetov bmdpker 
{is accidental also to other 
things], dmayra 5& uh em) wAgoy. 
TabrTny yap avdyen obciay elvat rod 
mpéyparos—which will be further 
illustrated below. JZbid. 97, a, 
18: we get the concept (Adyos 
rijs odolas) of a given object 
by dividing the genus into its 
species, and then the species to 
which our object belongs into its 
suh-species, and thus proceeding 
till we arrive ata group é&v wnnéri 
gor) Siadopd, i.e. that which is 
indivisible into any farther sets 
of opposed species, to one or 
other of which the object in 
question would belong (hut ahout 
the actual tenableness of this 
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Substance, or more accurately the determinate Substance 


or peculiar Essenceeof the things in question ;! and the 


theory, cf. Bonrrz, Arist. Me- 
taph. ii. 346, 1). So also Metaph. 
vii. 12, 1037,b, 29: ob@&y yap Erepdy 
éorw ey t@ Sponge, TAY 7d TE 
mparov dAeyduevoy yévos nol af 
Siapopal (or as it stands 1038, a, 
8: 6 épicuds eorw 6 ee tay Sia- 
popéy Aédyos). The genus is 
divided into its species, the latter 
into their sub-species, and this 
is continued éws dy ZA0n eis ra 
&didopa (ibid. 1.15); and since in 
this series every subsequent differ- 
entia includes the preceding one 
(eg. the Strovy includes the 
brémovv), therefore the interme- 
diate terms which fall between 
the genus and the lowest specific 
difference do not need to be re- 
peated in the definition (cf. also 
Part. An.i. 2 init.). So it fol- 
lows (Met. ibid. 1038, a, 28): 871 
q TeAevtaia Siapopi 4 obcla rod 
mpdynaros tora nal 6 épisuds: in 
which, however, we have to 
understand by the reAevrafa d:a- 
gopa, not only the last specific 
difference as such, but the specific, 
concept as determined by it, 
which embraces the higher spe- 
cies and the genus. 

1 For the designation of that 
which is thought of in the con- 
cept, Aristotle makes use of 
various expressions. Besides oicfa 
and fos (of which we shall have 
more to say in dealing with the 
Metaphysics), we have to notice 
in this connection his way of 
marking out the idea which a 
word expresses by placing a S7ep 
before it, as: Sep dy, or Smep Ey 
(Phys. 3, 186, a, 32 sqq.), for 
‘Being, as such,’ or ‘One, as 
such’ (cf. Bontrz, Ind. Arist. 
533, b, 86 sqq.); and also his 


special use of efva: with a dative 
annexed (for instance, rd &vOpaém@ 
eivar, &c., Td vi efvar rd bdtcupéry 
eorly elvar, Metaph.: x. 1, 1052, b, 
16: ob ydp éore 7d col elva rd 
povoixg elvat, ibid, vii. 4, 1029, b, 
14, cf. Ind. Av. 221, a, 34); and 
the phrase 7d ri fy efvar.—In the 
second of these expressions the 
dative must (according to TREN- 
DELENBURG, Rh. Mus. 1828, 481; 
SCHWEGLER, Ar. Metaph. iv. 
371) be taken possessively, so 
that a&vépéme efva: is equivalent 
to elva: totro & dor dvOpdrp 
=‘to be that which belongs to 
man’; and so 7d avOpdmq elvan 
designates the manner of being 
that is peculiar to man=‘ Man’s 
Being’; whereas &v@pwrov civat 


‘only signifies the condition of 


one who is a man, or the actual 
participation in human nature. 
For the proof of this explanation 
such passages as the following 
will serve: rd elvar abr@ erepoy, 
To Giv rois Gor 7d elval éorw 
(Bon1tz, Ind. Ar. 221, a, 42, 54 
sq., Arist. Stud. iv. 377), The 
fact that the article is never put 
before the dative (for Aristotle 
does not say 7b TE bvOpdmg 
elvat) does not stand in the way ; 
for the r@ in this case after rd 
would be very awkward as a 
matter of diction; and moreover 
this very omission of the article 
makes it clearer that in the 
dvOpéry elvat we are dealing with 
that ‘being’ which belongs to 
man as sueh.—The ri Fy elvas is 
also, as a rule, construed with the 
dative of the object (7d ri Fy elvat 
exdory, &e.; cf. Ind. Ar. 764, a, 
60 sq.); for it is(as ALEX. says, 
in Sehol. 256, b, 14 on Top, 24m.) 
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Concept itself is nothing else but the thought of this 


equivalent to 6 ri éori rd elvar 
avrg SnrAGv Adyos. But to this 
account must be added the ex- 
planation of the force of the 
peculiar imperfect, which is meant 
to designate that in things which 
does not belong to the moment, 
but which throughout the whole 
course of their existence has 
represented their proper esse, 
i.e, the essential as distinguished 
from the contingent and transi- 
tory. (Cf. Puaro, Theet. 156, 
A: the Heracliteans maintain as 
7d way xlynots Fv Kal BAAO ovdey, 
and other examples apud 
SCHWEGLER, ut supra, 373 sq.). 
Hence 1ré rh fy clvor avOpdmry 
properly means, ‘that which in 
aman was his proper esse, the 
true ‘ being ’ of man, that belong- 
ing to him which is also called 
the apdérn otala Wros Exdorw 
(Metaph. vii. 18, 1038, b, 10; 
vii. 7, vid. inf.; vii. 5 fin.) But 
this issimply his Ideal Being, that 
of which we think, when we 
abstract from what is contingent 
to the phenomenal man before 
us, and from the material element 
on which that contingency rests; 
cf. Metaph. vii. 4, 1029, b, 19: 
&y @ &pa ph evéorat Adyw ait, 
Adyorrt avrd, obras 6 Adyos Tod rf 
hv elvar exdory. So ch. 7, 1032, b, 
14: Aéyw 8 obclay tvev tAns 7d rl 
hy elva. Ibid, xii. 9, 1075, a, 1: 
én wey Tey momTinoy aveu Bans 
h obcia wot rd rh Fv elvar [sc. 7d 
mpiyudéort]. And ch. 8, 1074, a, 
35: 7d be ch Ry elvar ob exer Any 
76 mpBrov’ évredéxeta yap. The rfl 
hv civ, therefore, goes with the 
cidos. Metaph. vii. 7, 1032, b, 1: 
eldos 8& Adyw Td Ti Hy elvat Exdorov 
nol thy mpaérny ovclay, Tbid.ch. 10, 
1035, b, 32: ef80s 5& Aéyw 7rd Ti 


Fv elvar.® Phys. ii. 2, 194, a, 20: 
rou ef8ous Kal rod tl Hy civat, In 
Phys. ii. 8, 194, b, 26: one of the 
four causes is 7d efS0s nat Td wapd- 
derypa* Totro 8 early & Adyos 6 
rou Tl Fy elvat Kal re TovToU yern— 
this being what Aristotle, in Me- 
taph.i.3, 983, a, 27, calls rhv obatay 
xa) rd rt fv elvat, but immediately 
afterwards roy Adyoy also. In fact, 
all these expressions are con- 
stantly interchanged by him. Com- 
pare, for example, the De An. ii. 
1, 412, b, 10, where otola 4 nar& 
roy Adyoy is explained by rd ri Fv 
elvan; Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 28: 
rd rl hy elvat nab tov Adyov; vii. 5, 
1080, b, 26: 7d rh Fv elvar nad 6 
dpicuds (similarly Part. An. i. 1, 
642, a, 25, cf. Phys. li. 2,ut supra); 
Eth. ii. 6, 1107, a, 6: nord wey rhy 
oictay xa roy Adyov roy Ti Fy 
elvat Aéyovra.—The rl Fv elvor 
stands to the simple rf éor: as 
the particular and definite to the 
universal and indefinite. Whilst 
‘rl Rv civ’ only designates the 
form or peculiar being of a 
thing, the question, ‘rl éoriw;’ 
may be answered by giving either 
the matter only or that which 
includes both matter and form, 
or even by giving merely a pro- 
perty; and even when it is 
answered by giving the ideal 
form, the answer need not em- 
brace the whole concept of the 
thing, but may be confined to the 
genus, or the specific difference 
(the proof of this is given by 
ScHWEGLER, Arist. Metaph. iv. 
375 sqq.). The ri #v ely is, 
consequently, a definite species 
of the rf éor: (hence De An. iii. 
6, 430, b, 28: rod rl dort ard 7d 
vt fv clvar= ‘Being on its essen- 
tial side’) ; and thus, as very com- 
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Essence.’ 
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And this is arrived at by the process of 


making the Universal of the Genus determinate by 


means of the aggregate of distinguishing marks.? 


monly happens in Aristotle, the 
latter may be used in the 
narrower meaning of the rf jv 
elvat, whereas the other phrase 
never has the looser sense of the 
rt éort, so as to designate merely 
the matter of the thing or a 
mere property, or a generic uni- 
versal without the specific differ- 
ences.—The like relation exists 
between eiva: with the dative and 
elya: with the accusative: 7d 
Aeuk@ efya designates the idea of 
what is white: 7d Aeuxbdy efvat, the 
property of being white. Cf. 
SCHWEGLER, loc. cit. p.370; Phys. 
ili. 5, 204, a, 23,e¢ alidi.—Aristotle 
undoubtedly introduced the for- 
mula 7d cf qv efva Even if 
Stilpo really used it (see ZELLER, 
Ph. ad. Gr. pt. i. 223, 3), he pro- 
bably took it from Aristotle. 
Again, Antisthenes could hardly 
have used the mere rt Fy to desig- 
nate the concept: at least, this 
does not follow from the re- 
ferences in ZEUL. ibid. p. 252, n. 
1.—The following writers treat 
at length of the ri qv efva and 
the allied phrases: TRENDELEN- 
BURG (who was the first ‘to 
examine this subject thoroughly), 
Rhein. Mus. v. Niebuhr wnd 
Brandis, ii. (1828), 457 sqq.; De 
Anima, 192 sqq., 471 sqq.; Hist. 
Beitr. i. 34 sqq.; SCHWEGLER, 
ut supra, 369 sqq. (who cites other 
authors); HERTLING, Mat. wu. 
Form. b. Arist.47 sq. 

! Anal. Post. ii. 3, 90, b, 30, 
91, a, 1: dpropds wey yap rod ci 
éort wad ovocias . . . 6 pev ody 
dpiopds ti dors Snao?, Tbid. ii. 10 
init.: dptomds . . . A€yera elvat 
Adyos rod ri éort, (Thesame ibid. 


But 


94,a,11.) Top. vii. 5,154, a, 31: 
Spiopds ears Adyos 6 Td Th Hy elvat 
onuatvey. Metaph. v. 8, 1017, b, 
Q1: rd rl Fv elvat of & Adyos 
dptopds, Kal roto obota Adyerat 
éxdorov. So also vii. 4, 1030, a, 
6, cf. a, 16, b, 4, and ch. 5, 1030, 
b, 26; also Part. An. i. 1, 642, 
a, 25. Hence Aristotle also 
designates the concept (in the 
subjective meaning) by the ex- 
pressions: 6 Adyos 6 dpi{wy thy 
ovctay (Part. An. iv. 5, 678, a, 34), 
6 Adyos 6 rl éort Aéywv (Metaph. 
v. 13, 1020, a, 18) and similar 
phrases. (Adyos or Adyos rijs 
odolas, in relation to the objec- 
tive meaning of Adyos, stands 
for the form or the Being 
of things: ¢.g. Gen. An.i. 1, 716, 
a, 5,8; De An. i. 1, 403, b, 2; ii. 
2, 414, a, 9, &e.; and ef. preced- 
ing note.)—By the nature of the 
case 8pos is synonymous with 
dpiopds, e.g.in Top. i.5 init.: tor: 
& Spos wév Adyos 6 Td ri Fv eclvas 
onuaivey. Soch. 4,101 b, 21, and 
ch. 7,103, a, 25; Anal. Post. i. 3, 
72, b, 23 : ii. 10, 97, b, 26; Vetaph. 
vii. 5, 1031, a, 8; ch. 13, 1039, a, 
19; viii. 3, 1043, b, 28; ch. 6, 1045, 
a, 26; Poet. ch.6,1449, b, 23. But 
the same word, in a further sense, 
signifies either of the two terms 
of a proposition (subject and 
predicate), and is therefore the 
standing expression for the three 
terms of the syllogism; Anal. 
Pri. i. 1, 24, b, 16: Bpov BF Kare 
eis dy Siaddverat 7 mpdracts, etc., ch. 
4, 25, b, 32, ch. 10, 30, b, 31, ch. 
34, 48,a,2; Anal. Post. i. 10, 76, 
b, 35 et supra. 

2 Cf. pp. 215, n. 1, 216, n. 1. 
Aristotle expresses the relation 
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the essence of things, according to Aristotle, consists 


only in their form.! 


It is therefore only with the 


form that the Concept is concerned, and no concept of 
sensible objects as such can be presented to the mind.’ 
For although a definite relation of Form to Matter does 
belong to the peculiar Essence and therefore also to 


between these two elements, by 
designating the genus as the 
matter and the specific difference 
as the form of the concept; and 
by this be explains how in the 
concept the two are one. The 
genus is that, in other words, 
which, in itself indefinite, first 
becomes definite in the specific 
concept—the substratum (i7oxel- 
pevov), whose properties are the 
matter, and whose form is made 
up of the distinguishing marks, 
But thesubstratum never actually 
exists without properties, nor the 
matter without form, and there- 
fore neither does the genus exist 
outside the species, but only in 
them; looked at in itself, it only 
contains the aniversal presup- 
position, the possibility of that 
which exists in reality in the 
lowest species; Metaph. viii. 6, 
ef. ch. 2, 1043, a, 19: v. 6, 1016, a, 
25: ch. 28, 1024, b, 3: vii. 12, 1038, 
a, 25: x. 8, 1058, a, 23: cf. ch. 3, 
1054, b, 27; Phys. ii.9 fin Gen. et 
Corr. i. 7, 324, b, 6 (Part. An.i.3, 
643, a, 24, does not come in here). 

' Cf. p.217,n.1. More fully 
treated in the account of Aristo- 
tle’s Metaphysics, inj‘ra, ch. vii. 

2 See p. 219, n.1, and Me- 
taph. vii. 11, 1036, b, 28: rod yap 
xaddAov rat rou efBous 6 dpiopuds, So 
ch. 15 init.: by Substance is meant 
sometimes the Adyos alone, some- 

times the Adyos otv rf bAn ovve- 
Anumévos (the otyodov), Soa: pev 


ody (sc. obctat) ofrw [in the sense 
of the odvodoy] Aéyorrat, TovTwy 
wey Zor: Popa: Kal yap yéveois: 
Tov Be Adyou od« ort obtws Hote 
pbelperbar* odd: yap yeveois (ob 
yap yeyverat Td oliig civar GAAG Td 
THde TH oixia) ... 1d TodTo Be Kal 
Tov OvoLaY TaY aldOnTray Tar Kad’ 
Exacta of6’ dpicpds ot’ arddectis 
éotiy, br Exovow FAny hs % pdots 
robry bor’ evddxerOa Kad elvar 
Kol uh> 8 pOapra mdyra Te Kad 
exacra abrav, ef ody 4 7’ arddetis 
tev avaynatwy nal 6 dpiopds ém- 
ornpovinds, Kal ob évdéxera, 
dowep ob8 émorhuny éré yey ém- 
orheny été 3 &yvoiy civat, GAAD 
ddia rd rowtrdéy eorw (vid. supra 
p. 163), o8tws ob& amddetw odd’ 
dpiopdy, GAAG Sdta €or) ros evde- 
Xopuevov BAAwS Exew, SFAov Sri ov 
by ely aire obre drddeckis. As soon 
as we perceive it no longer, we 
do not know whether it is now 
the same as we think it to be. (Cf. 
Top. v. 3,131, b, 21; Anal. Pri. 
ii. 21, 67, a, 39.) And in ch. 10, 
1035, h, 34: rod Adyou wépn rd rot 
el8ous wdvoy éotlv, 6 3& Adyos éor) 
Tob KaOdAov: Td yap KiKA@ elvat 
kal KdKAos Kad Pox elvar xa pox} 
raira* trod 8& cuvddov H5n, olov 
KbKAOv Tovd), Tay KabénacTd TIVOS 
H aioOnrod 4 vonrod (Aéyw 8 von- 
tobs wey ofov robs pabnparixods, 
alcOnrods 8 ofov robs xaAxods Kad 
rods gvAlvous—but even the 
former have a #An, only it is a 8An 
vonrh, 1036, a, 9 sqq.), todTwy BS 
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the Concept of any object,! yet it is not this object of 
sense itself, but only this determinate mode of sensible 
existence, only the universal form ‘of the object, which 
can be defined.? It follows as a consequence of this 
that the conception does not relate to individual objects 
of sense? as such; but this applies also to all Individ- 
uals in general. Knowledge, in fact, aims always at a 
Universal,‘ and the words of which a definition is made 


up are themselves general terms.’ 


obk forw dpiopds &AAG peTa vor- 
sews } alcOhoews yvwpiovrat, 
arerSdvras [-ra] 8 éx ris évredre- 
xelas ob S%Aov wérepdy mote eialy 


ob eloly, GAA’ del Adyorrat Kal- 


yreplCovra rg Kabdrou Adyp* 7 8 
bAn &yvwortos Kal’ abrhy. 

1 As in the concept of the 
house (Metaph. vii. 15, see pre- 
ceding note), the soul, the axe 
(De An, i. 403, b, 2: ii. 1, 412, b, 
11), of the ody (Metaph. vii. 5, 
&c.), in fact in all concepts of 
material and natural things. Cf. 
Phys. ii. 9 jfin.: although the 
material causes are subservient 
to the ideal or final causes, still 
in explaining natural phenomena 
we must give hoth; Yous 38 kal 
év T@ Adyy éor) Td dvaryxatov [7.e. 
because the physical or material 
causes belong to the concepts of 
things]. épicapévy yap rd Epyov rob 
mplew, 871: Stalpeois roadi: abry 
® obk dora, ef ph Eker GddvTas 
rotovedi> vita: 8’ od, ef wh o1dy- 
pos. tort yap nal év rq Adyp Ena 
bépia &s BAN TOU Adyov. Cf. Me- 
taph. vii. 10, 1035, a, 1, b, 14, and 
ch. 11, 1037, a, 29. 

2 Tf on the one hand we 
deny that matter belongs to the 
concept of a thing, and on the 
other are obliged to admit that 


Each concept 


numberless things cannot he 
defined without giving their 
matter, this seems, at first sight, 
a contradiction. In the passage 
referred to (Metaph. vii. 10) 
Aristotle seeks to escape this 
contradiction by saying that in 
such cases, not this individual 
object, formed by the combina- 
tion of a specific concept with 
this definite matter, is defined, 
but only its form; it is not this 
circle, but the circle, or the 
Ker elvat, not this soul, but the 
soul, the ux eva. But the 
difficulty is, indeed, by no means 
removed in this way. If, for 
instance, the soul is the ‘ Ente- 
lechy ’ of an organic body (Le 
An, ii. 1), the tl qv eclva rg 
Toigde odpart (Metaph. ibid. 1035, 
b, 16), then a matter consti- 
tuted in a stated way belongs 
to the concept of the soul. 

3 Metaph. vii. 15, 1039, b, 27, 
as at p. 220, n. 2, supra. 

4 Vid. supra, p. 163, n, 2. 

5 Metaph. ibid. 1040, a, 8: 
not only are sensible things in- 
capable of definition, but also 
ideas : tay yip xa0’ Exacroy % ida, 
és gaol, nal xwpiorh. dvaynaiov 3° 
€£ évoudtwy eivat roy Adyov: byopa 
& ob morhoes 6 Sps(duevos, &yvwarov 
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embraces several individuals, or at least can embrace 
several ;! and even if we descend to the lowest species 
we are still always met by universal determinations 
only. Within these, the individual entities are dis- 
tinguished no longer by anything relating to species, 


but only by accidental marks of difference.? 


yap Fora. Te Be Kelweva Kowd 
macw. avdyxn tpa tmdpxew kal 
BAAw taira* olny ef tis ot dpl- 
caro, Cpov épel icxvov ® Acundy } 
érepdy Tt Kad BAAw trdp£et. 

1 Loe. cit. 1, 14, Aristotle pro- 
poses the objection: undev nwAvew 
xwpls nev Tavera moAAOTS, dua Se udvep 
totvm trdpxew (which is really 
the case in the determination of 
concepts, vid. supra, p. 216, n.1), 
and he gives among otheranswers 
this (cf. BoniTz, on this passage) 
at 1.27 :‘even though an object 
be the only one in its species, like 
the sun and the moon, still its 
concept could only contain such 
things doa ém’ BAAou évbéxerai, 
olov éay repos yévntat To.otros, 
dfrov Sri HAcos Zora’ rawwds &pa 6 
adyos, &c.’ Similarly, in De 
Celo, i. 9, 278, a, 8: supposing 
there were only one circle, ov@év 
frrov BAA Eorat Td KUKAw Elva Kad 
THde TP KVKAG, kad Td pev elBos, 7d 
& clos ev TH tan nal tov Kal? 
éxaorov. Ibid. b, 6: there is only 
one world, hut still the otpayd 
elva and the r@de TG olpavg eivar 
are two different things. 

2 Metaph. vii. 10 (vid. supr.p. 
220, n. 2): dAdyos ort rod Kabdarov. 
Anal. Post. ii. 13, 97, b, 26: aie 
8 gor was Spos xadaAuv. The 
determination of concepts may 
be continued till all specific 
differences are exhausted, and 
the redcura‘a d:apopd is reached ; 


Between 


but below this there only remain 
individuals which are no longer 
specifically distinguished (see 
Metaph. x. 9, 1058, a, 34 sqq. 
and supra, p. 216,n. 1), and are in 
a sense 8uoa (Anal. Post. ii. 13, 
97, a, 37, b, 7); these, however, 
continue to form a multiplicity, 
and, in fact, an indefinite multi- 
plicity, and for this reason cannot 
he the object of science and of 
the concept ; Metaph. iii. 4, init. : 
elre yap ph €ort TL mapa Ta Kad- 
éxaora, Ta 5& KadeKxacra kmretpa, THY 
o amelpwv mas eviexerat AaBeiy 
émorhunv; cf. ii. 2, 994, bh, 20 
sqq-; Top. ii. 2, 109, h, 14; 
Anal. Post. i. 24, 86, a, 3 sqq. 
and ibid. c. 19-21, the proof that 
argument cannot be continued to 
infinity either upwards or down- 
wards. In this Aristotle exactly 
follows Plato: see ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
pt.i.p. 624, 3,587, 1.— Aristotle de- 
signates singularsby the phrases : 
7a Kad’ Exacta (or K. Exagrov), Td 
apbug ev( Metaph. iii. 4,999, b, 34; 
Categ. c. 2, 1, b, 6, et supra; see 
WAITZ on this passage), rd rid, 
6 rls &vOpwros, kc. (Categ. tbid. 
1,4,b; Anal. Post. i. 24, 85, a, 
34; Metaph. vii. 13, 1038, b, 33), 
7é8e Tt (Categ. c. 5, 3, b, 10; 
Metaph. ix. 7, 1049, a, 27 et supra; 
see WAITZ on this passage of the 
Categories), also Ta roua (e.g. 
Categ. c. 2,1, b, 6, c. 5, 3, a, 35; 
Metaph. iii. 1, 995, b, 29. Itis true 
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this accidental difference and the specific differences lie 
those attributes which belong exclusively to the mem- 
bers of a certain species, without, however, being directly 
included in their Concept ; and Aristotle calls these Pro- 
perties (18ia).!_ But in a wider sense this name is also 
used by him to include specific differences on the one 
side and accidental qualities on the other.” 

What falls under one Concept must be, so far as 


this is the case, identical.? 


that the lowest species, which 
do not divide into suh-species 
—the adidgopa, vid. supra, p. 216, 
n. l—are given the same name: 
but in that case, whenever this 
meaning does not appear from 
the context itself, he uses, not 
merely 7& &roua, but Broa ef 
and similar expressions (cf. 
Metaph. iii. 3, 999, a, 12, v. 10, 
1018, b, 6, vii. 8 jin, x. 8, 9, 
1058, a, 17, b, 10, xi. 1, 1059, b, 
35) or 7a érxara, hecause in de- 
scending from the most universal 
they come last (Metaph. xi. 1, 
1069, h, 26; 2th. N. vi.12, 1143, 
a, 29,33; De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 
16; De Mem. c. 2, 451, a, 26). 

1 In Top. i. 4, 101, b, 17, he 
distinguishes ‘yévos, tiv, and 
ovpBeBnxéds; and as soon as he 
has divided the fav again into 
bpos and iv in the narrower 
sense, he detines the latter, c. 6, 
102, a, 17: fv & eorly d wh 
dndot wey 7d Th Hv elvan, pve e 
bdpxet Kol ayrixaryyopetrat Tod 
mpdyparos [is related to it as 
an interchangeahle concept], oloy 
(B:ov dvOpdarov rd THREATS elvat 
dexrixdy, &c. 

2 Already (loo. cit.) he distin- 
guishes the mote 4) mpds Ti 1Si0v 
from the amAG@s toy, and in the 


What does not fall under 


5th hook, which deals with the 
topical treatment of the 180 
(c. 1) he distinguishes the ‘8:0 
xa® abrd from the Yiov mpds 
Erepoy, the &e) Yé0v from the moré 
Yiv. He himself, however, re- 
marks (129, u, 32) of the Yéov 
mpos €repoy, and it is true in any 
case of the wort %8ov, that it he- 
longs to the cuuBeByxéra. On the 
other hand, he gives as examples 
of the 78. xa@ aird and de) essen- 
tial marks such as (gov a@dvaroy, 
(Gov bvyrdy, Td éx Wuxiis Ka) odua- 
ros cuykelwevoy (128, b, 19, 35, 
129, a, 2). Cf. preceding note, 

8 Aristotle does not say so in 
these words, hut it is shown by 
his discussions on the various 
meanings of rabrov. In Top. i. 7 
(of. viii. 1,151, b, 29; 152, b, 31) 
three of these are distinguished: 
yéver rabrby is what belongs to one 
genus, elSe rairby what helongs 
to one species (cf. Metaph. x. 8, 
1058, a, 18), and apibug radrdy, ay 
dvéuara mwAelw Td Bt mpayya ev. 
This last kind of identity may 
he expressed in various ways: 
Kupiétara ey nol mpdrws 8ray 
dvdpare a Spy 7d rabroy amrodo0f, 
Kabdmep iudrioy Awrlp kab (Bor 
meCoy dlrovy avOpdaw, debrepoy 8 
bray T@ i8lw, Kabamep Td emiorhwns 
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one concept is different.! Complete Identity, however, 
implies unity of matter also, for individuals between 
which there is no difference of a species are yet 
different numerically, because in each of them the same 
concept presents itself in a different matter.? Con- 
ceptual distinction in the highest degree gives us 
Contrary Opposition; whereas simple difference pro- 
duces Contradictory Opposition. For Contraries (évav- 
Tia) are such as, within the same Genus, lie as far 


as possible asunder.’ 


dextucdy avOpdry, ... tTpirov & 
bray ard Tod cupBeBynkédros, ofoy Td 
Kabhpevov Td povoixdy Swxpdre, 
There is a somewhat different 
division in Metaph. v. 9. Ari- 
stotle there distinguishes, first, 
the tatrd xara guuBeBnxds and 
rTavTa Kad’ abrd; then the rairdy 
elSer and apiOug, both of which 
are affirmed partly of that which 
has a Matter, partly of that which 
has an Essence (fullerat x. 3,1054, 
a, 32: that is identical in number 
which both in Matter and in Form 
is one). As a general explana- 
tion he gives us a formula which 
is easily reducible to the one 
cited above: 4 tairdérns évdrgs 
tls éorw % mAcidvwy Tod civar 
dray xpita ws wAcloow (as in 
ard airg rabrdy). Since, however 
(according to ch. 10, 1018, a, 35), 
Unity and Being can be used in 
different senses, the meaning of 
the rairdy, érepoy, &c. must vary 
accordingly. 

' Metaph. v. 9, 1018, a, 9: 
Erepa St Adyerar av A Ta etn 
wrelo % 4h tan 4 6 Adyos ris 
obctas: kal drAws avTineimévws TE 
Tare Aéyerar Td Erepov, On efSer 
and yéve: érepoy, cf. ibid. x. 8, v. 


Contrary opposition, in fact, is 


10, 1018, a, 38 sqq. and ch. 28, 
1024, b, 9. 

? See preceding noteand p. 222, 
n.2. That the individual dit- 
ferences of things must be based 
on Matter will he further shown 
later on, in the second part of 
ch. vii. infra. 

’ Aristotle states this defini- 
tion, Categ. c. 6, 6,a,17; Ath. N. 
ii. 8, 1108, b, 33, as one already 
in use (dp{(ovrat) ; bunt in Metaph. 
x. 4 init., he puts it forward in 
his own name, and he there 
establishes the proposition that 
opposites must belong to the 
same genus, by observing ex- 
pressly: ra piv yap yéver diade- 
povra ov Exe: ddby cis BAAAG, 
GAN’ amréxer wAdoy Kal aodpBAnra 
(é.g. a sound and a colour are not 
opposed to one another, because 
they cannot at all be compared, 
they are dotvpBanra). Yet, on 
the other hand, we read in 
Metaph. v. 10,1018, a, 25 : évarria 
Aéyerat Ta TE wh SuvaTda sua rE 
aire wapeivac rav Siapepdvrwy Kare 
yévos, Kal Ta wAcioroy Siapépovra 
Tay dv TE ate yévet, kal Ta WAci- 
orov Stiapépovra trav év rairg 
dextrin (that the évayria are 
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nothing but specitic difference made absolute.' 
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Con- 


tradictory opposition, on the other hand, is the relation 


accidental to one and the same 
dexTucdy is conlirmed by Metaph. 
x. 4, 1055,a, 29; De Somn. No. 1, 
453, b, 27), al rd wrcioroy Siape- 
povra tay imd thy abThy Sdvamiy, 
col ov 9 Stapopa peyiorn } awras } 
Kara yévos } kar’ eldos. TAS BAAD 
évavtia Aeyerat Te wey TO TO 
Toiadra exe, Ta St 7G Sexrind clvar 
tev TootTwYy, &c. (and the like in 
x. 4, 1055, a, 35), and Categ. c. 
11 fin. also has: dydynn 5€ wdvra 
Ta evavtia A ev TE adbtG yéver 
elvat [like black and white], # 
ev tals évaytios yeveow [like just 
and unjust], 4 abra yévn elva 
[like good and evil]. SIMPL. 
cites something similar (Zn Categ. 
Schol. 84, a, 6; Ar. #7. 117) 
from the treatise I]. dyriempé- 
vay, about which cf. p. 70,n 4.— 
The more mature and correct 
statement is that which is given 
in Metaph. x. (e.g. good and evil 
could not be contraries it they 
did not fall under the same 
generic concept, that of moral 
behaviour); and, in fact, Ari- 
stotle himself (at 1055, a, 23 
sqq.) resolves the earlier state- 
ments by bringing them into line 
with the idea of the évart.oyv as 
there defined. It is only in 
reference to thatdefinition of the 
évayrioy that we can understand 
Aristotle’s important axiom (Mc- 
taph. iii. 2, 996, a, 20; iv. 2, 
1004, a, ¥, 1005, a, 3; xi. 3, 1061, 
a, 18; An. Pri. i. 36, 48, b, 5; 
De An, iii. 8, 427, b, 5, e€ alibi; 
see BONITZ and SCHWEGLER on 
Metuph. iii. 2, loc. cit.), rev évay- 
tiwy pia émothun. That is the 
same science which deals with 
the same things; things which 
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belong to different genera, like 
sound and colour, helong also to 
different sciences: cf. loc. cit. 
1055, a, 31.—Further, from the 
same definition of the évayriloy 
(ibid. 1055, a, 19, ef. De Cavlo, i. 
2, 269, a, 10, 14, and Phys. i. 6, 
189, a, 13) Aristotle deduced the 
principle that to each thing 
there can only be one contrary. 
Between contraries there may lie 
an indefinite number of inter- 
mediate grades, which are com- 
pounded of these contraries (as 
colours out of light and dark). 
Such intermediate grades are 
not found, however, hetween every 
pair of contraries, hut only he- 
iween those pairs of which one or 
other predicate does not riecessa- 
rily helong to the suhject con- 
cerned, and in which there isa 
gradual transition from one to the 
other. (Metaph.x.7; Categ.c. 10, 
11, b, 38 sqq., 12, b, 25 sqq. cf. 
Sim Pu. Categ. Schol.in Ar.84,a,15 
8qq.,28sqq.) What Aristotle hadin 
his mind in this doctrine of the 
évayrioy is the scale of changes 
in the natural sciences ; for every 
change is a transition from one 
condition to the opposite ; Phys. 
v. 3, 226, b, 2, 6, 1. 4, 187, a, 31, 
c. 5, 188, a, 31 sqq.; Gen. et Corr, 
i. 7, 323, b, 29.—To the above 
definition of the ee évayrioy 
corresponds that of the évayrioy 
xara téwovy in Meteor. ii. 6, 363, 
a, 30, and Phys. v. 3, 226, b, 32.— 
The correct way of formulating 
oppositions was dealt with in the 
treatise Il. avrucepevwy (vid. supra 
p. 70, n. 4, and Simpy. loc. cit. 
83, b, 39 sqq.; Av. #7. 116). 

1 The diapopa rércis of Ale- 
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between such concepts as stand to one another in the 
relation of Yes to No,! of affirmation to negation, and 
between which, therefore, no third or middle term can 
lie,? and of which as applied to every given object one 
or other must be true.2 This kind of opposition, to 
put it differently, arises when everything which is not 
contained in a certain concept is collected into one 
negative expression,‘ 7.e. where the aggregate of all 
possible determinations is divided between two concepts 
by the test of identity with or difference from some 
given determinant. Between contrary and contra- 
dictory opposition Aristotle places that of privation and 
possession,® though he is not able quite to establish the 
difference * between this and the other two kinds of 


taph. x. 4, 1055, a, 10 sqq., 22 
sqq. Since this opposition only 
occurs between abstract concepts 
and not between concrete things, 
the tract II. ayrixeévwy main- 
tained that only the concepts 
(c.g. ppdvnors and appootyn) were 
to be called arAds évayria, not the 
beings to which these concepts 
apply (such as the gpéryos and 
the &ppwr). SimPv. loc. cit. 83, b, 
24 sqq., cf. PLATO, Phedo, 103 B. 

) Aristotle’s standing formula 
for this kind of opposition is 
therefore, ‘as kardpacts kal dd- 
paots ayrixetoOuu.’ In a judgment 
the like opposition is called 
évripacts (vid. n. 6, &c., infra) ; 
and in Phys. v. 3, 227, a, 8 and 
Metaph. iv. 7 init., v. 10 init., 
the opposition of concepts is 
included under the same word. 

2 Metaph. iv. 7, xi. 6, 1063, b, 
19; Phys. loc. cit., and ef. what 
will be said presently about con- 
tradictory judgment. The kind of 
opposition is the same there as 


here: see Categ. c. 10, 12, b, 10. 

8 Categ. c. 10, 11, b, 16 sqq., 
13, a, 37 sqq.; and Metaph. x. 
1057, a, 33. 

4 An dvoua or fia adpiorroy ; 
vid. infra, p. 232, n. 2. 

5 “Eis and orépnats, e.g. ‘see- 
ing’ and ‘blind.’ For what fol- 
lows, cf. TRENDELEN BURG, Fist. 
Beitr. i. 103 sqq. 

8 In Metaph. v. 22 (and, refer- 
ring to this, x. 4, 1055, b, 3) Ari- 
stotle distinguishes three mean- 
ings of the orépyots: (1) dy nh Exn 
Tt Tay mepundtwv exerOai, chy wh 
aird qv wepunds exe, ofoy purdy 
dppdrwr éorepicbat Adyerar. (2) dy 
mepunds Exew, } abrd } rd yévos, wh 
éxn. (3) vy wepunds nat bre mégu- 
key Exew wh xf. Only in the 
first meaning would ‘ privation’ 
be synonymous with ‘negation ’ 
(for ‘ blind’ =< not-seeing’ ), and 
we could affirm of the opposites 
kara orépnow nat &w that which 
we are told by Catey. c. 10, 13, b, 
20 sqq. (that is to say, by the 
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author of the Post-predicamenta) 
can not be affirmed of them, 
namely that ‘ everything is either 
one or the other’ (either ‘seeing’ 
or ‘ blind *); in such a case, there- 
fore, the relation between orépy- 
ois and #:s would be reduced to 
that of évripacis. In the other 
two senses of orépnors this is not 


the case, for in them the orépyats . 


itself, as is admitted in Metaph. 
iv. 12, 1019, b, 3 sqq., expresses 
something positive, and is a kind 
of eis; and thus, if we take 
‘privation’ in this sense, the 
opposition of the és comes 
under the definition of the évay- 
tlov.—The distinction of the two 
in the Post-predicamenta ( Categ. 
c. 10, 12, b, 26 sqq.) is founded 
on the following argument: of 
those évayria, which have uno 
middle term between them (as 
‘straight’ and ‘crooked.’), one or 
other must necessarily apply to 
everything capable of the dis- 
tinction (e.g. ‘every number must 
be either odd or even’); when, 
on the other hand, there is a 
middle term between two évayria, 
such a conclusion never follows 
(we caunot’ say, ‘ Everything 
which is capable of colour must 
be either white or black’); but 
in the case of orépyois and éks, 
neither one nor the other of these 
results will arise ; we cannot say 
that ‘to everything capable of the 
distinction one or other of such 
opposites must apply,’ for there 
may be some time at which 
neither of the two will apply to 
it—rd yap phrw wepunds dw 
exe ofre TUPAd ore dw Exov 
Adgyerat; but neither can we 
reckon this class of opposites 
with those between which there 


Notions of relation are adduced as the 


is a middle term—éray yap 75n 
mepunds 7 dyty Exew, Tére } TuprAdy 
} byw Exoy pnMioeou. It is, how- 
ever, to be observed that (1) so 
long as the thing in question is 
not mwepunds byw exew, it is not 
Sexrixndy Spews either, and there- 
fore the instance adduced is not 
to the point; and (2), on the 
other hand, there is much that is 
intermediate between ‘ posses- 
sion’ and ‘privation,’ for there 
are all the degrees of partial 
possession: there are not only 
‘seeing’ things and ‘blind’ 
things, but also things ‘half 
blind.—A further distinction of 
the évayrtia from the opposites 
nord orépnow ral ew is said to lie 
in the fact (Categ. c. 10, 13, a, 
18), that in the former the trans- 
ition from one to the other is 
mutual (white can hecome black 
and black white), but in the 
latter only one-sided, from pos- 
session to privation, and not con- 
versely. But this is likewise in- 
correct: not only can things 
which see become blind or the 
rich poor, but blind. things may 
become seeing and the poor rich; 
and even if this is not possible 
in every actual case, the same is 
just as true of the évayria them- 
selves; neither can every sick 
man get well, nor every black 
thing become white. For the 
logical relation of concepts, such 
a distinction would in any case 
be of no importance.—Lastly, in 
Metaph. x. 4, 1055, b, 3, 7, 14, it 
is said that the ordpnois is a kind 
of dvripacis, namely the ayripacis 
év r@ Sexring, and the evayridrns 
a kind of orépyois (thus also in 
xi, 6, 1063, b, 17); so that, 
according to this, these three 
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subjects of a fourth sort of opposition.’ 
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Of all these 


kinds of opposition the general proposition holds good, 
that ‘ opposites fall within one and the same science.’? 


concepts would ferm a kind of 
gradation from the higher to the 
lower. But this also can only be 
said when the conceptof orépyots 
is not accurately determined ; as 
soon as this is done, the relation 
of orépnois and és falls either 
under évripacis or under évayrid- 
rns. To the latter result Anal. 
Post. i. 4, 73, b, 21 points: for: 
yop 7 evaveloy } orépnors } dvr. 
gacts év TE alr yéver, ofov tipriov 
7d wh wepitrdy ey apiOuois; for, to 
be an évayrlov, the orépyots must 
express « positive concept, and 
this not merely indirectly, like 
the dyripacis from which it is 
here distinguished. The same is 
true of passages like Metaph. 
vii. 7, 1033, a, 7 sqq., where the 
sick person—who is elsewhere 
the évavrloy of the healthy per- 
son—is given as his orépyois; 
ibid, xii. 4, 1070, b, 11: as pev 
eldos [airla rv cwudrwv] 7d Bepudy 
ral %AAov rpdrov Td puxpdy 4% orép- 
now, for cold forms a contrary 
opposition to warm, and if it is 
an efdos, it cannot be merely a 
negation; and hence, though it 
is given as a negation with cther 
analogous concepts (¢.9. De Calo, 
ii. 3, 286, a, 25), yet Aristotle 
himself in other passages admits 
that, in certain cases, it is a 
natural property, and not merely 
a defect (Part. An. it. 2, 649, a, 
18), and that it has the power of 
acting (Gen. et Corr, ii. 2, 329, b, 
24), which cannot possibly be 
true of a mere. orépyots. Cf. 
TRENDELENBURG, loe. cit. 107 
sqq., and STRUMPELL, Gesch. a. 
theor. Phil. 27 sq.—The tract 


Tl. dyrixemévav also treated of 
orépnois and éfis; SIMPL. Schol. 
im Ar, 86, b, 41, 87, a, 2; Ar. Hr. 
119. We shall have to discuss 
hereafter the metaphysical signi- 
fication of orépyois and its rela- 
tion to the #7. 

1 Gat. v. 10, 11, b, 17, 24.sqq.; 
Top. ii. 2, 109, b, 17, c. 8, 118, 
b, 15, 114, a, 18, v. 6, 135, b, 17; 
Metaph, x. 4, 1055, a, 38, c. 3, 
1054, a, 23. Instances of such re- 
lative concepts are (see Cat., loc. 
cit., and c. 7; Metaph. v. 15): 
double and half—in fact, the ma- 
nifold and its part, the dmepéxov 
and drepexéuevoy ; the active and 
the passive; the measurable and 
the measure; the knowable and 
knowledge. Though in Metaph. v. 
10, two further forms of opposi- 
tion are named, yet BONITz, on 
this passage, and WAITZ, Arist. 
Org. i. 308, have demonstrated 
that these latter come under the 
four already given. Conversely, 
Phys. v. 3, 227, a, 7 only mentions 
two (avripacis and évavridrys), 

2 Seen.on p. 225, andas to the 
extension of the above principle 
to all évrixelueva,ct. Metaph.iv. 2, 
1004, a, 9; Zop. i. 14, 106, b, 33, 
it. 2, 109, b, 17, viii. 1, 156, b, 
30, c. 18, 163, a, 2, The founda- 
tion of this proposition lies mainly 
in the fact that, of opposites, 
one cannot be known without 
the other. This has different 
causes in different cases: in con- 
tradictery opposition, it arises 
from the negative concept Non-A 
immediately presupposing and 
containing the positive one A; 
in correlative concepts it arises 
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But concepts taken by themselves cannot, so far, 
produce Discourse of any kind; they are neither true 
nor false. Definite expression, and therewith truth 
and falsehood likewise, are first found in the Propo- 
sition, The coupling of the Noun or Name-word 
with the Verb or Time-word, of the Subject with the 
Predicate,’ presents us with a unit of discourse (or 
spoken thought, Adyos);* and if this discourse takes 
the form of Assertion, if anything is affirmed or denied 
in it, we get, as distinguished from other modes of 
thought expressed in words,‘ the Proposition ® or Judg- 
ment (drogavors)’—for which Aristotle regards the 
simple Categorical Judgment as the type.’ A judg- 
ment is true, when the thought whose inner process is 


from their mutually presupposing 
one another; in contrary oppo- 
sition, and in orépnois and éis 
(so far as that applies here) it 
arises because the knowledge of 
the opposed specific differences 
presupposes that of the common 
genus. 

1 Vid. supra, p. 202, &c.; De 
Interpr. c. 4, c. 5, 17, ay 17; 
Metaph. vi. 4; cf. ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr. pt. i, p. 527, 5; p.628, 1. 

2 As to dvoua and fjua (the 
latter of which, however, includes 
both copula and predicate), see 
De Interpr. c. 1, 16, a, 13, c. 2, 
3, c. 10, 19, b, 11; Poet. c. 20, 
1457, a, 10, 14; Fhet. iii. 2, 1404, 
b, 26. This is also Platonic; see 
ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. J, pp. 557, 
n. 5, 532, n. 2. 

3 De Interpr.c. 4; and Rhet.,, 
ut supra. 

* Such as wish, request, é&c. 
In Anal. Pr. i. 1, 24, a, 22; 
Top. i. 10, 104, a, 8 (cf. Warrz, 


Arist. Org. i. 352). Interrogation 
is put under the concept of 
mpéracis, but it is distinguished 
as mpéracts Siadextiny from amp. 
amrodenrixy, in that the latter is 
Ajwis Oarépov poptov THs dvri- 
¢doews, and the former, on the 
other hand, épdérnais aytipdorews. 
Similar detinitions of mpéracis 
will be found in De Interpr. ii. 
20, b, 23, and Amal. Post. i. 2, 
72, a,8; cf. Soph. Hl. 6, 169, a, 
8, 14. 

5 TIpéracis ; on the expression 
cf. Brmse, Phil. d, Arist. i. 128, 
2; WaITzZ, Arist. Org. i. 368; 
Bonz, Ind. Ar. 651, a, 33 sqq. 

& De Interpr. c. 4, 17, a,1; 
Anal. Pr. i. 1, 24, a, 16. 

7 De Interpr. c. 5, 17, a, 20: 
h ply Gray éorw ardpavas ... 
7 38 ée ToUTeY cuyKepeyyn .. . ZoT1 
dé h wey amaH ardpavors pavy 
onuavTixh wept rod badpyew ti } 
Bh brdpxew, &s of xpdvor Sixfpnyrai, 
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signified by the spoken words,' regards that as conjoined 
or divided which is so conjoined or divided in actuality : 
it is false’ in the opposite case.? The most fundamental 
distinction between judgments is therefore that of 
affirmative and negative? Every affirmation stands 
opposed to a negation which forms with it an exclusive 
(contradictory) opposition (aytipacis), in such wise 
that one or the other of them must be true and no 
third is possible. On the other hand, certain affirm- 
ative propositions are related to certain negatives (as, 
for instance, universal affirmatives to the corresponding 


1 On the definition of speech 
as obpBodroy tay ev TH Puxij mad- 
nudtwv, see De Interpr. c. 1, 16, 
a, 3, c. 2 init. c. 4, 17%, a, 1; 
Soph. El. c. 1, 165, a, 6; De 
Sensu, c. 1, 487, a, 14; Rhet. iii. 
1, 1404, a, 20. The events in the 
soul which words express are, 
according to these passages, the 
same in all men; their designa- 
tion in speech, on the other 
hand, is (like written signs) a 
matter of convention, and thus 
differs in different persons. 

2 Metaph. vi. 4, ix. 1 init. 

3 De Intenpr.c. 5 init.: ert 
3& els mp&ros Adyos amopayrinds 
xatdgaots eira drdpacts: of 8 %AAOL 
advres ouvdéoum cis. Further, 
ibid.c. 5, 6; Anal. Pr. i. 1, 24, 
a, 16; Anal. Post. i. 26, 86, b, 33. 
The mpéracts xaraparixy is also 
called xarnyopixh, the a&mroparinh 
also orepnrinh. Anal. Pr. i. 2, 
c. 4, 26, a, 18, 31, c. 6, 28, a, 20, 
b, 6, 15, c. 18, 32, b, 1. 

1 De Interpr. c. 6, ¢. 7, 17, b, 
16; Anal. Post. i. 2, 72, a, 11: 
drdgavots 5t dvripdcews Srorepov- 
oiy pépioy. dyripacis b¢ ayridects 
hs otk @ort perath xa? abrhy. 


pdpioy 8 dyripdoews 7d wey Tl ard 
Twos KaTtdpacts, To Se Tl aad Tiv0S 
ardpaois. Cf. p. 226, n. 1 and 2. 
We shall have more to say later on 
about the law of contradiction 
and the excluded middle. Ac- 
cording to De Interpr. c. 9, an 
exception to the rule stated ahove 
is found in such disjunctive pro- 
positions as refer to a future 
result which is contingent or 
depends on free will. As is here 
remarked, we can assert nothing 
at all about them heforehand, 
neither that they will happen, 
nor that they will not happen; 
of them (Gen. e¢ Corr.ii. 11, 337, 
b, 3) only 67: péAAei, but not gr: 
@orat, is true; for the latter ex- 
cludes the possibility of the event 
being otherwise. Hence of them 
ouly the disjunctive proposition is 
true, that ‘ they will either happen 
or will not happen.’ Of the two 
categorical propositions, ‘they 
will happen’ and ‘ they will not 
happen,’ neither is true of them. 
The latter assertion is remark- 
ahle, for we should rather say, 
that one of the two assertions 
is true, but we only find out 
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universal negatives) in the way of contrary opposition, 
which does not exclude a third possible case.’ 
But in truth we must not expect a perfectly clear 


exposition of these relations from Aristotle. 


As he 


was not yet able to distinguish the Copula expressly 
from the Predicate,? he was naturally unable to dis- 


cover the true status of the Negative. 


He nowhere 


states that negation concerns the Copula alone, that it 


which by the result. But Ari- 
stotle only regards as ‘true’ 
those assertions which assert 
actuality ; and since this, in the 
given case, is itself undetermined, 
no definite propgsition can, with 
truth, be then affirmed. When 
it is equally possible that some- 
thing will happen, and that it 
will not happen, the assertion 
that it will happen is neither 
true nor false; it only becomes 
one or other, according as a cor- 
responding or a contradictory 
state of fact arises. Cf. SIMPL. 
Catey. 103, 8 Bas.: according to 
the teaching of the Peripatetic 
school only the disjunctive pro- 
position is true, ‘A will either 
be or not be’; but which part of 
this disjunction will be true, and 
which false, &Anmrov civa TH 
pice Kal &torarov. Hence all that 
class of assertions, 78 péy obk 
zorw } ddan ® pevdi eora 38 
4 roia % rota.—I\t is from the 
Megareans that Aristotle took the 
subject-matter of the ‘ Aporia’ 
which he discusses in the passage 
cited: cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. 
pt. i. p. 220, 1. 

1 De Interpr. c. 7, 17, b, 20: 
cf. what has been said at pp. 
224-5, about the évayridrns. The 
particular affirmative and parti- 
cular negative propositions which, 


according to later terminology, 
are opposed as swbcontraries, are, 
in Anal. Pr. ii. 8, 59, b, 10, 
reckoned among the évayriws ayri- 
xelueva:, Aristotle, however, re- 
marks (c. 15 init.) that this is 
only ‘ according to the words, not 
as to the thing itself,’ 

2 Vid. supr. p. 229,n.2. In De 
Interpr. c. 10, 19, b, 19, a case 
is certainly hefore his mind, éray 
7b tort tpiroy mpockarnyopitTa, as 
in the proposition gor: dixaos 
&vOpwros. This, however, does 
not relate to the separation of 
the copula from the predicate, 
but only to the fact that, 
in existential propositions: éorw 
&vOpwros, ove eorw &., &c., the 
subject can be expanded by 
means of an added adjective, 
which itself may he put either 
affirmatively (dixatos &.), or nega- 
tively (od Sixatos &.): ore Sle. &. 
means ‘there is a just mau,’ 
which is different from &@pwiros 
dieaids éori, ‘man is just. Ari- 
stotle nowhere says that every 
proposition, or even that the 
existential proposition logically 
considered, consists of three 
parts; and the treatise I. épun- 
velas even shows a preference for 
selecting examples from those 
existential propositions which fall 
into two parts only. 
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has to do only with the connection of the subject to 
the predicate, and does not in fact deny the subject or 
the predicate itself The omission caused him to 
treat propositions with a negative subject or predicate 
as a special class,” whereas there is in fact no ground 
for doing so.3 

Aristotle proceeds to consider the Quantity of 
Judgments, distinguishing between those which relate 
to many objects at once and those which relate to one, 
and then subdividing the former into universals and 


particulars. 


judgments universal, particular, and individual. 


1 In Anal. Pr. i. 46 init. c. 3, 


25, b, 19, he shows that there is: 


a distinction between pi efvat 708) 
and elya: py Toto, ph eivar AevKdy 
and elva: py Aevxdy, inasmuch as 
propositions of the last kind have 
the form of affirmative proposi- 
tions ; but he does not detect the 
real reason of this either here or 
in De Interpr. c. 12 (to which 
BRANDIS, p. 165, refers). 

2 De Interpr. c. 3, 16, a, 30, 
b, 12, he says: obx-%v@pwmros is 
no dvoua, and obx-iyialver no 
piua; but he wants to call the 
former dvopa ddptorov, and the 
latter fija ddptrrov: and in oc. 
10, along with the propositions 
tar &Opwros, odk & &., &c., he 
introduces also the correspond- 
ing ones made up of negative 
concepts: gorw  obx-tyOpwros, 
obk eorw obk-d., Earw ob-dinaos 
obx-tvOp., ovx ori od-dik. odx- 
&v@p., &c. Theophrastus called 
these propositions: é« werabécews 
(Ammon. De Intenpr. 128, b, 129, 
a., and PHILOP. Schol. in Ar. 
121, a), or xard perdfeow (ALEX. 
Analyt. 134, a.). 


He has therefore a general division into 


But 


3 For that in which consists 
the form of the judgment—the 
definite conjunction of the sub- 
ject with the predicate—remains 
the same, whether the subject 
and predicate be positive or nega- 
tive concepts. And Aristotle 
himself admits (Anal. Pr. i. 3, 
25, b, 19, cf co. 138, 32, a, 31), 
that expressions. such as: évdé- 
xerar pndev) imdpyeav, 2orw odk 
eyabdv, have a oxijpa Karaparindy. 

4 §till, this is only the case 
in De Interpr. c. 7. Universal 
judgments, which are also called 
éml trav KabérAov amopalvoyrat 
xa8édov, and particulars, which 
are also called év mépe: or kaTd 
wépos (Anal. Pri. 1, 24, a, 17, 
c. 2, 25, a, 4, 10, 20, &c.), are 
also designated as those which 
ém) ray kabddou pev wh xabdarov dé 
&mopalvoyrat, i.e. in both the sub- 
ject is a Ka@dAov, 8 ém) mrcidvay 
mépuxe Karyyopeio@a:, but in the 
one the predicate is affirmed of 
the subject in its whole ex- 
tension, in the other not so. 
The Analytics, on the other 
hand, does not mention individual 
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he adds what he calls the ‘indefinite judgments,’ 
and thus is led to bring in, here as elsewhere, a 
distinction which really has nothing to do with the 
logical form of thought-connection at all, but solely 
with the grammatical form of the expression.’ 
Aristotle also devotes much attention to the Modality 
of Judgments, on account of the importance of this 
subject in connection with the Syllogism. He dis- 
tinguishes between judgments which assert actuality, 
necessity, and possibility,? but this division does not 
coincide with that which is now in use—of Assertory, 
Apodeictic, and Problematic—for Aristotle in his 
classification does not regard subjective degrees of 
certainty, but the objective nature of things. By 
‘ possible’ he does not mean what may perhaps exist, but 
only what may exist but does not exist necessarily, and 


therefore may or may not 


judgments (see following note) ; 
and although it is true that they 
are without meaning for the 
main object of that treatise, 
which is the doctrine of the 
syllogism, yet we should expect 
that, if Aristotle at the time he 
wrote it had already had his 
attention called to this form 
of judgment, he would have ex- 


pressly stated why he passed it, 


over. We may infer, if the com- 
position IT. épunvetas be really his, 
that the peculiar notes of indivi- 
dual judgments must have struck 
himafter hehad written Analytics. 

‘In the De Interpr. he adds 
nothing as to indefinite judg- 
ments. In Anal. Pr. i. 1, 24, a, 
16 (cf. c. 2,25,a, 4, ¢. 4, 26, b, 3, 
etc.) he says : mpéragis. .. 9 xaOd- 
Aov } ev péper? adidpioros ; but the 


The 


examples which are there given— 
trav évaytioy elva: Thy abthy ém- 
orhpny, Thy noovyv wh elvas dyaldy, 
—helong, logically considered, to 
theclass of universal propositions ; 
others which might he adduced, 
such as éorw &vOpwros Slxatos, 
are particular. Aristotle himself 
makes no further use inthe Ana- 
lytics of the mpordces ddidpiorot. 
Theophrastus designated under 
this name the particular negative 
(ALEX. Analyt. 21,b), or perhaps 
as AmMMON. De Initerpr. 73, a, 
states, particular propositions in 
general. 

2 Anal. Pr. i. 2 imit.: view 
apéracts éariv i} rou brdpxew } Tod 
ef dvdyuns irdpyev } Tov éydéxe- 
cba trdpxev. 

8 Anal. Pr. i. 18, 32, a, 18 
Adyw 8 évbéxearGat Kal 7d evdexdpe- 


exist indifferently.’ 
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corollaries which he deduced from his definitions were 
partly confuted by critics as old as Theophrastus and 
Eudemus.! To what is called the ‘ Relation of Judg- 


vov, 08 wy ByTos avarynalou, TeOeyToS 
e drdpxew, od8ty Fora: 51a Tod7’ 
&Sbvarov; 1,28: ~orat ipa rd év- 
Bexduevoy odk dvarykaioy na lrd wy 
dvarynaiov evdexduevov. Metaph. 
ix. 3, 1047, a, 24: ort Se duvardy 
Touro, @ cay imdpkn 4 evepyeia, ob 
Aéyerar éxew Thy Suvapw, ovfev 
Zora: &divarov. Likewise c. 4, 
1047, b, 9, c. 8, 1050, b, 8: raca 
Sivamis Gua Tis avTipdoeds eorw 

. 7d Spa Buvardy civar évdéxeras 
x2) eva kal ph etvar’ +d adrd apa 
duvardy nal elvar nad wh elvar; ix. 
9 init.: 80a yap xard 7d Sbvacdot 
Adyerau, Tabréy eos Suvardy rav- 
avria: i.e. what can be healthy 
can also be ill, what can rest can 
also move, he who can build can 
also destroy. 

' Aristotle says that in a 
‘possibility,’ the possibility of the 
contrary is also contained (see 
preceding note, and De Interpr. 
c. 12, 21, b, 12: Sone? SE +d adrd 
Sdvacda: nad civat kad wh clvar wav 
yep 7d Suvardy réuverba} BadlCew 
nal uh BadiCew wat ph téuverOa 
duvardy, &c.), determining tbe 
concept by taking that meaning 
of Sdvoyts according to which it 
designates a power of doing or 
suffering (Metaph. ix. 1, 1046, a, 
9 sqq., v. 12 init.); and it 
matters not that this possibility 
of the contrary is not always 
equally great, and that the év- 
Sex duevor or Suvardy (for these two 
expressions are really synony- 
mous) at one time designates 
something which happens as a 
rule, though not without excep- 
tions, at another something 


which may equally happen or 
not happen (Anal. Pr. i. 18, 32, 
b, 4 sqq.). Hence he maintains 
in Anal. Pr. i. 18, 32, a, 29 (cf. 
De Celo,i. 12, 282, a, 4), that 
from the évdéxeo0a: dmdpxew the 
evbéxerGar wh dadpxew also invari- 
ably follows, and from the 7av7} 
evdéxerbar the evdéxerOa: under) 
and ph may7) (4.e. the possibility 
of the predicate in question 
occurring to none, or not to all, 
for PRANTL, Gesch, d. Log. i. 267, 
explains the words wrongly) ; for 
since the possible is nothing 
necessary, the contrary of all 
that is (merely) possible may 
happen.—And forthesame reason 
Aristotle refuses (ibid. c. 17, 36, 
b, 35) to allow, in possible pro- 
positions, the simple conversion 
of the universal negative judg- 
ment. For, since the negative 
judgment, ‘it is possible that no 
B is A,’ according to him, in- 
cludes the affirmative, ‘it is 
possible that every B is A,’ so the 
simple conversion of the former 
would include the simple conver- 
sion of a universal affirmative 
judgment; and universal affirma- 
tive judgments cannot be con- 
verted simply. Theophrastus and 
Eudemus denied these assertions, 
because they understood by 
‘possible,’ everything that can 
happen, and lost hold of the state- 
ment that it must also at the 
same time he able not to happen; 
and thus they included some 
things necessary in the possible 
(ALEX. Anal. Pr. 51, b, m, 64, b, 
72, u b, m, 73, a). Aristotle 
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ments ’ Aristotle pays as little attention as to the Hypo- 


thetical and Disjunctive Syllogisms. 


himself admits (Anal. Pr. i. 3, 
25, a, 37; De Interpr. c. 13, 22, 
b, 29 ; cf. Metaph, ix. 2 init. c. 5, 
1048, a, 4, c. 8, 1050, b, 30 sqq.) 
with regard to the forces of 
nature (Suvdues) which only act 
in one direction, that the neces- 
sary also may be called a possible 
(duvardy), and that, allowing this, 
universal negative possible-pro- 
positionscanhe converted simply, 
and that we may conclude from 
necessity to possibility—but he 
also adds that this is not true as 
to his own concept of the pos- 
sible—Two further points of 
dispute, on which Alexander 
wrote a work (ALEX. Anal. 40, b, 
83, a), arose hetween Aristotle 
and his pupils upon the question 
ahout the mood of conclusions in 
syllogisms, the premisses of 
which are in different moods. 
Aristotle says that where one 
premiss is a possible- and the 
other an actual-proposition, a 
perfect syllogism can only be had 
in the case where the major pro- 
position is a possible-proposition ; 
if, however, it is the minor, we 
get, first of all, an imperfect 
syllogism, i.e. one in which the 
conclusion is only obtained by 
a deductio ad absurdum and not 
immediately from the given pre~ 
misses, and secondly, in the case 
of a negative syllogism (more 
correctly : in all cases), the possi- 
bility in the conclusion must be 
taken in the improper sense (i.e. 
not as confined to that which 
both can and cannot be) (Anal. 
Pr, i. 15). Theophrastus and 
Eudemus, on the contrary, were 
of opinion that even in this case 


Only in what he 


there was a perfect possihle- 
syllogism (ALEX. loc. cit. 56, b). 
Both sides are right, according to 
their concepts of the possible. 
lf we understand by ‘possible’ 
everything that can he, including 
also the necessary, the syllogisms 
are quite correct and simple: 
‘Every B is A, every C can be B, 
therefore every C can be A’; 
‘No B is A, every C can be B, 
therefore it is possible that no C 
is A,” If, on the other hand, we 
take ‘ possible’ to mean only that 
of which the contrary is likewise 
possible, we cannot make such 
syllogisms, because in this sup- 
position the minor, ‘every C can 
be B,’ includes the negative pro- 
position, ‘every C can he not-B.’ 
And also, as Theophrastus and 
Eudemus merely adhered to the 
principle that the modality of 
the conclusion is conformed to 
the weaker premiss (ALEX. ibid.), 
they asserted, on the same prin- 
ciple, that when one premiss 
is assertorial and the other 
apodeictic, \the conclusion is 
aportetette (ALEX. ibid. 40, a, 42, 
b, and from him PHILoP. Sehol. 
in Arist. 158, b, 18, 159, a, 6), 
whilst, according to Aristotle 
(Anal. Pr. i. 9 sqq.) it is apo- 
deictic when the majorisso. In 
this case also, according to the 
meaning which we attach to the 
modality of propositions, both 
assertions may he made. If the 
propositions ‘B must be A,’ ‘B 
cannot be A,’ are supposed to 
express that hetween B and A 
there is (or is not) not a contin- 
gent, but a necessary connection, 
it follows that between every- 


o 
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says of contradictory opposition ! do we find the kernel of 
the late doctrine of disjunctive judgments. On the 
other hand, he is copious in his treatment of the Con- 
version of Propositions,? laying down the well-known 
rules,? but he treats it solely in connection with his 
theory of the Syllogism. 

This theory of the Syllogism was expounded by 
Aristotle at full length, and it may truly be called his 
most original discovery.4 As he was the first to intro- 
duce the name of the Syllogism into the scientific 
vocabulary,® so he was also the first to remark that all 
connections and all advances in our thought depend 
upon the syllogistic combination of judgments. A 
‘Syllogism ’ is a chain of thoughts, in which, from certain 
matters assumed, and by virtue of these alone, there issues 
of necessity some further matter different from them.® 


thing contained in B and A, by 
the same necessity, there is, or 
is not, a connection (if all living 
beings, by reason of a necessity 
of nature, are mortal, the same 
is also true of every kind of 
living beings, e.g. of men), as 
Aristotle, loc. cit. 30, a, 21 sqq. 
shows quite clearly. If, on the 
other hand, these propositions 
are meant to state that we are 
obliged to think A connected or 
not connected with B, the pro- 
position, ‘C must (or cannot) be 
A’ can only he deduced from 
the proposition ‘B must (or 
cannot) be A,’ when we are 
obliged to consider C implied in 
B. lf, however, we only know 
as a fact (assertorially) that 
C is B, then we only know asa 
fact, likewise, that C is or is not 
that which we are obliged to 


think connected or not connected 
with B. 

1 Vid. supr. p. 230. 

2 Anal. Pr. i. 2, 3, cf. c, 13, 
32, a, 29 sqq. c. 17, 36, b, 15 
sqq. li. 1, 53, a, 3 sqq. 

3 Simple conversion of uni- 
versal negative and particular 
affirmative judgments, particular 
conversion (later so-called con- 
versio per accidens) of universal 
affirmative, and no conversion at 
all of particular negative judg- 
ments—for the conversio per 
contrapositionem was not as yet 
known to him. 

4 As he himself says, Soph. Hi. 
c. 34, 183, b, 34, 184, b, 1. 


5 Of. PRANTL, Gesch. d. 
Log. i. 264, 
6 Anal. Pr. i. 24. b, 18: 


avadroyiouds 8& dori Adyos ev ¢ 
rebévrwy Tway Erepdy Tt TOY KeEl- 
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The principle that this process in its simplest form in- 
volves no more than two assumptions, or more accurately 
two judgments, from which a third is derived, and that 
therefore no syllogistic conclusion can have more than 
two premisses, is nowhere expressly proved by Aristotle 
in the beginning of his treatise, though he refers to it 
later.! Now the deduction of a third judgment from two 
given judgments can only arise out of some bringing 
into connection of the concepts, which in these given 
judgments were as yet unconnected.? This is impossi-_-—— 
ble, except a mediation be effected between them by 
another concept connected with both of them.? Every 
syllogism must therefore necessarily contain three con- 
cepts, no more and no less,‘ and of these the intermediate 
is connected in the one premiss with the first and in 
the other with the third, in such a way as to bring out 


the connection between the 


pévoy e& dvdyans oupBalver TG 
raira elvat. (Likewise Top. i. 1, 
100, a, 25, cf. Soph. Hl. c. 1, 165, 
a, 1.) Aéyw 88 ‘7@ Taira elvar’ rd 
dia Tatra oupBalver, rd Be * id 
ratra cupBalverw’ 7d underds ZEwlev 
épov mpoodeiy mpds 1d yevérOur Td 
avaryKavoy, f 

1 Anal, Pr. i, 25, 42, a, 32. 
As regards terminology, the pre- 
misses are generally called mpo- 
tages (Metaph. v. 2, 1013, b, 20: 
brobéces Tod cuprepdoparos); the 
minor proposition in th. N. vi. 
12, 11438, b, 3, vii. 6, 1147, b, 9= 
h érépa (or TeAevrala) mpdracis ; 
the conclusion invariably = cvp- 
mépacpa. In Anal. Pr, ii. 1, 53, 
a, 17 sqq., however, ovurdpacua 
stands for the subject of the con- 
clusion. 


first and third in the con- 


2 A principle which Aristotle 
does not state in this form, but 
which follows immediately from 
his definition of Judgment, if we 
apply it to the case before us. 

8 Cf. Anal. Pr. i. 23, b, 30 
sqq., but especially 41, a, 2. 

4 Anal. Pr.i.c.25,init. Ibid. 
42,b,1sqq.on the number of con- 
ceptsin whole series of syllogisms. 
Of the three concepts of a syllo- 
gism (Spa, vid. supr. p. 219, n.1), 
that which occurs in both pre- 
misses is called péoos ; that which 
comprehends the latter is called 
the higher or greater (ue?(oy or pa- 
toy &xpov) ; that which is compre- 
hended by it, the lower or lesser 
(@Aarroy &kpov or érxarov), Anal. 
Pr.i. 4,25,b, 35, 32, 26,a, 21,¢.38 
init., and Anal. Pr. ii. 23, 68, b, 
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clusion. But this result may come in three ways. As 
all judgments consist in the connecting of a subject 
with a predicate (for Aristotle leaves hypothetical and 
disjunctive judgments out of his reckoning), and as 
the connecting of two judgments into a conclusion, or, 
in other words, the deduction of the conclusion from the 
premisses, rests upon the relation of the intermediate 
concept or middle term to the other two, it follows 
that the mode of the connecting (‘the form of the syllo- 
gism’) will be determined by the way in which the 
middle term is related to the others.! Now there are 
only three ways possible: the middle term may either 
be related as subject to the higher and as predicate to 
the lower concept, or as predicate to both, or as subject 
to both.2 Aristotle does not take any direct notice of 
a fourth possible case, in which it is the subject of the 
lower and predicate of the higher; but we need not 
greatly blame him, for this fourth arrangement can 


33 sq.; orthe major concept is UEBERWEG’S Logik, § 103, p. 276 


called briefly &pov, and the minor 
Tpirov. 

1 Anal. Pr. i. 23, 41, a, 13, at 
the end of the section on the 
syllogistic figures, Aristotle, after 
having treated of the necessity 
and significance of the Middle 
concept as a connecting-link 
between Major and Minor, con- 
tinues : ef ody dydynn wév Tt AaBeiv 
mpds dupw Kotvoy, roiro & evdéxerat 
(A yap ro A roUT kal rd T rod B 
Karnyopéoavras, ToT kar’ dp 
po, } &upw xara rod T), rata 8 
éor) ra eipnuéva oxhwara, pavepdy 
bri mhvra cudroyionoy avdynn yly- 
eobar 5:4 robtwy tiwds TaY oXN- 
patov, Cf c. 32, 47, a, 40 sqq., 
and the searching discussion in 


8qq; 3 
2 The position of the proposi- 


tions has, as we know, no influ- 
ence on the form of the syllogism. 
The precedence of the major, cus- 
tomary since then, seemed more 
natural to Aristotle than to us. 
In laying down a syllogism, he 
begins not, as we are accustomed 
to do, with the subject, but with 
the predicate of the major: A 
indpxye wav! T@ B, B Sadpxes ray} 
7@T: 80 that, even in his form of 
expression, there is a constant 
descent from the greater to the 
middle concept, and from that 
to the lesser. Cf. UZBERWEQ, 
oe. cit. p. 276. 
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never occur in a single and rigorous chain of reason- 
ing. We obtain, then, three Figures (ayrpata) 
which together sum up the categorical syllogism. The 
so-called fourth figure of later logic? is ignored, and 
neither the hypothetical nor the disjunctive syllogisms 
are treated of as special forms in any way.* 

If we ask what syllogisms are possible in these three 
figures, it is to be observed that every syllogism must 
contain a universal, and must also contain an affirmative 
proposition ;* that the conclusion can only be universal 
when both the premisses are so;* and that in every 
syllogism at least one of the premisses must resemble 


1 The proof of this cannot be 
well given here. 

2 Of ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. 
iii, a, 738, 2nd ed.: and consult 
especially PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. 
i, 570 sq. 

$ Whether this is a failing 
or, as PRANTL (Gesch. d. Leg. i. 
295) thinks, an advantage of 
Aristotelian logic, it is not neces- 
sary here to inquire; but when that 
learned writer, aS well as BIESE 
(Phil. d. Arist. i. 155), endeavours 
to find that Aristotelian account 
of hypothetical syllogisms, which 
others miss, in the remarks on 
supposition-syllogisms (ovAAoy- 
topod é brobdcews) at Anal. Pr. i. 
23, 40, b, 25, 41, a, 21 sqq. c. 29, 
45, b, 22, c. 44, he confounds two 
different things. Aristotle means 
by a ‘hypothetical syllogism’ 
that which hegins with an un- 
proved supposition (cf. WAItTz, 
on Anal. 40, b, 25). We under- 
stand by it that of which the 
major is a hypothetical judg- 
ment. And the two classes do 
not by any means necessarily 


coincide, for an unproved suppo- 
sition may he expressed in a 
categorical proposition, and con- 
versely a hypothetical proposi- 
tion may be fully demonstrable. 
The same statement, can, in fact, 
without changing its meaning, 
be expressed both categorically 
and hypothetically. Our modern 
distinction of categorical and 
hypothetical propositions regards 
exclusively the form of the judg- 
ment, not the scientific certainty 
of the proposition. 

4 Anal. Pr.i. 24 init.: én re 
év Gwavrt [Sc. guAAoyiou@] del 
karnyopixdy tTiva TOY Bpwy elvat Kat 
Td Kabddou imdpxev. The former 
is not further proved, as Aristotle 
supposes it to be clear from his 
preceding explanation of the 
syllogistic figures. By way of 
proving the second, he proceeds: 
tivev yap Tod KabdAou 4 odk zora 
avAdoyiopos, } od mpds Td Kelpevoy, 
4 7d ef dpxis airhoerat which will 
be explained in detail in what 
follows infra. 

5 Los. cit. 41. b, 23. 
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the conclusion, both as to its quality and also as to its 
modality.' Yet Aristotle has nowhere deduced these 
rules on general principles from the nature of the 
syllogistic method. They are merely generalisations 
from his observation of the various forms of syllogism 
themselves. This analysis, however, he carries out with 
very great care. He is not satisfied with proving the 
well-known moods for the three figures,? but he also 
investigates minutely the influence which the modality 
of the premisses in pure and in mixed syllogisms must 
exercise upon the conclusion and upon the whole 
syllogistic process. He regards the syllogisms of the 
first figure alone as perfect,’ because, according to his 
view, they alone immediately reveal the necessity of the 
syllogistic sequence. Both the others yield ‘ imperfect’ 
syllogisms, and require to be completed through the 
first. Their demonstrative value rests upon and is 
proved by the fact that they can be reduced to the 
first figure, either apagogically or by conversion.‘ These 
syllogistic forms are of course employed in the reductio 
ad impossibile, as well as in ‘hypothetical’ arguments 
generally.> 


1 Loe eit, 1.27: 


7, 29, a, 30, b, 1 sqq., c. 23, cf. c. 
* For the first figure (to use 


1, 24, b, 22: réActoy pev ody Karo 


the Scholastic designations) the 
moods: Barbara, Darii, Celarent, 
Ferio (Anal. Pr. i. 4); for the 
second: Cesare, Camestres, Fes- 
tino, Baroco (ibid. c. 5); for the 
third: Darapti, Felapton, Disa- 
mis, Datisi, Bocardo, Fresison 
(c. 6). 
§ Anal. Pr. i. c. 8-23; cf. the 
discussion in n. 1 to p. 234, supra. 
+ See the sections cited, espe- 
cially c. 4 fin. c. 5 fin. c. 6 fin, u 


guardoyionoy roy pndevds BAdov 
mpoadeduevov Tape, Ta ciAnpeva 
apds 7d pavijvar Td avaynaiov, dredR 
de rby mpoodedpevov Hh évds 4 
mAcidvev, & fort pev avarynaia bid 
Tay droremevwy dspov vs phy 
elAnrrat 3: mpordcewy. It is not 
necessary here to defend Ari- 
stotle's view. 

5 Ibid. c. 23, <i a, 21 sqq.; 
cf. supra, p. 238, n. 
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With equal fulness does Aristotle set forth rules 
for the proper treatment of these forms in scientific 
use, and the errors to be avoided. He shows in the 
first instance what kind of propositions are more 
difficult to prove but more easy to confute, and vice 
versa.1_ Next he provides rules for the discovery of the 
fitting premisses, having regard to the quality and 
quantity of the conclusion to be proved,’ and in doing 
so he takes occasion to censure ° in passing the Platonic 
method of division. On this head he treats minutely 
of the rules and methods which must be observed in 
order to reduce the materials of proof so discovered to 
the exact syllogistic form.’ Furthermore he discusses 
the capacity of syllogisms in relation to the compre- 
bension of their contents ;° the syllogisms giving true 
conclusions from false premisses;7 the circulus in argu- 


1 Ibid. c. 26. 

2 Ibid. c. 27-29, here also 
(c. 29) with express application 
to apagogic and supposition- 
syllogisms. 

3 To seek to define concepts 
by means of continuous divisions, 
he says (c. 31), is of no use; 
we have then to suppose the 
chief point that is to he proved. 
When it is a question of the 
concept of man as a (gov Ovyrdy, 
then, he says, from the proposi- 
tions ‘All living beings are 
either mortal or immortal; man 
is a living being,’ it would only 
follow that man is either mortal 
or immortal: that he is a (gor 
Ovnrdv is a mere postulate. Hence 
Aristotle says of division, that 
it is ofoy doevhs [not valid] 
cvadAoyiopés. Similarly in Anal. 
Post.ii.5. Alsoin Part. An.i.2sq., 
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the Platonic method is blamed 
hecause (contrary to the rule 
given at p. 216,n.1) it multiplies 
unnecessarily the intermediate 
divisions, introduces the same 
thing under different genera, 
gives negative qualities, divides 
from all kinds of opposite points 
of view, &c. Cf. Mnymr, Arist. 
Thierkunde, 71 sqq. 

+See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 
523 sqq. 

5 Loe. cit. c. 32-46. 

6 Anal. Pr. ii. 1. 

7 Ibid. v. 2 init. (cf. Top. viii. 
11 sq., 162, a, 9, b, 13): é dan@av 
Bev ody obk ort Webdos avAAoyle- 
acba, éx pevdav 8 gorw adrndées, 
wAnY ob BibT: GAN’ Sti* Tod yap Sidre 
ov Eorw ex pevddy cvAAc ods 
(hecause false premisses give the 
ground itself, the 8:71, falsely ; 
cf. supra,p.173,n.2). Under what 
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endo ;' the ‘ conversion’ of the syllogism ; * the Reductio 


ad absurdum;* syllogisms 


which result from the 


conversion of premisses into their opposites,‘ together 
with the various syllogistic fallacies and the means of 
meeting them.’ Lastly he inquires into those kinds of 
proof which do not arise by demonstration, in the strict 
sense of the word,® and establishes the method of argu- 


ment peculiar to each.’ 


conditions this is possible in the 
different figures, is discussed in c. 
2-4. 

1Td «dnam kal é& adAAhAwy 
delxvvoGat. This consists in the 
conclusion of a syllogism (which, 
hawever, must of course be shown 
to be true from other sources) 
being used in conjunction with 
the converse of one premiss to 
prove the other. For the cases 
where this is possible, see loc. cit. 
c. 5-7. Against ‘the vicious 
circle’ in argument, sce Anal. 
Post. i, 3, 72, b, 25. 

2 The destruction of one pre- 
miss by the other in conjunction 
with the contradictory or contrary 
of the conclusion ; dee. cit. c. 8-10. 

® The Peductiv ad absurdum, 
6 81a rod advvdrov cvaAdAoyjiouds, Cc. 
11-14, cf. Zop. viii. 2,157, b, 34, c. 
12, 162, b,5,and Anal. Post. i. 26, 
where it is remarked that direct 
proof is of greater scientific value. 

* Loe. cit. c. XV. 

5 The petitio principii (70 ev 
apxi airetcbar), c. 16, cf. Lop. viii. 
13; the py mapa rotro cupBalvew 
vO webdSos, c. 17; the mparov 
wetdos, c. 18, cf. Top. viii. 10; 
rules for disputation deduced 
from this, c. 19, sq.; on decep- 
tion hy too hasty suppositions, c. 
21; on proving certain supposi- 
tions by the transposition of the 
propositions in a syllogism, c. 22. 


We cannot at this point 


§ Induction, c. 23; example, 
c. 24 (cf. Anal. Post. i. 1, 71, a, 
9; Rhet. i. 2, 1356, b, 2, 1357, b, 
25, ii. 20); amraywyh (reduction 
of one problem to another more 
easy to solve), c. 25; objection 
(@voracts), v. 26; the syllogism 
from the prohable (eixds) or cer- 
tain marks (onmeia), which Ari- 
stotle calls the ‘ Enthymeme,’ 
c. 27. The most important of 
these is ‘Induction,’ which we 
shall discuss later on. It consists 
in the major proposition. being 
proved by the minor and the 
conclusion. Hg., we may prove 
apodictically ‘All animals which 
have little gall are long-lived ; 
man, the horse &c. have little gall, 
and are therefore loug-lived ;’ but 
the inductive proof will go thus: 
‘Man, the horse &c., are long- 
lived; man &c. have little gall; 
therefore animals which have 
little gall are long-lived.’ This, 
however, only applies when the 
minor concept (‘animals which 
have little gall’) has an equal ex- 
tension with the middle concept 
(‘man &c.’), and when the minor 
proposition (‘man &c. have little 
gall’) can be simply transposed, 
so that in its place ‘the animals 
which have little gall are man 
&c.’ can be put (loc. cit. c. 23). 

7 See for a fuller discussion 
of these points, PRANTL, p. 299- 
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follow him into these researches, although we un- 
doubtedly owe much to them in the application of the 
syllogistic method, and though they prove most clearly 
the care with which the great logician worked out 
its many-sided detail. 

The syllogistic system forms the foundation upon 
which Aristotle built the theory of Scientific Proof, 
which he set out in the second Analytics. All proof 
is syllogistic, but not every syllogism is proof. It is 
only the Scientific Syllogism which deserves this name.} 
Science consists in the cognition of causes, and the 
cause of a phenomenon is that from which it of necessity 
arises.?- Proof, therefore, and apprehension by means of 
proof are only possible when something is explained 
from its original causes. Nothing can be the subject 
of proof except that which is necessary. Proof is a 
conclusion from necessary premisses.* That which is 
ordinarily (though not without exception) true can be 


321.—In the selection and se- 
quence of the different sections no 
strict order is observed, although 
related subjects are put together. 
On the division of the Prior Ana- 
lytics as a whole, see BRANDIS, p. 
204 sq., 219 sq. 

1 Anal. Post. i. 2,71, b, 18: 
amddekiy 5 Adyw avAAoyiopdy 
émornuovxdy. And after giving 
the requisites for such an argu- 
ment, he adds: ovAdAoyiopds pey 
yap torat nad kvev ToUTuy, drddekis 
¥ ove fora: od yep Torjeet éent- 
orhpny. 

2 Loc. cit. c. 2 init.: érlota- 
oGat 8 oldued’ Exaoroy GmAds ... 
bray thy 7’ aitlay oidueba yudonew 
Br’ hv 7d mpaypd éoriy, Bri éxelvov 


aitla éorl, nal ph évdéxecbar robr’ 
&AAws éxev. Further references in 
support of this, supra, p. 163, n. 3. 

3 Ibid. 71, b, 19: ef rolvuv 
éort +o énrloracba ofov ebcuev, 
avdyun nal thy amodemtuchy em- 
orhuny ef dAnday 7’ elvat xalapdrwy 
tal duéowy [about this below] xa} 
yropiwrépay nal mporépwy tod 
ouprepdaparos’ oftw yap Ecovrat 
nal ai apxal oietar Tod Secxvupéevov. 
Ibid. line 29: atridre. . . Set elvax 
(se. that from which a proof is 


deduced]... 8rt réTe emordueda 
bray Thy airlay ciddpev. 
; * Ibid. co. 4 init.: era 


adivaroy BAAws exew ob early 

eqioT in amA@s, avarynaioy dy etn 

7d émornray 7d KaTa Thy &modex- 
R2 
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included under matters of proof only in a limited sense.’ 
On the other hand, the contingent cannot be proved— 
cannot even be known scientifically.2 And since neces- 
sary truth is that only which proceeds from the essence 
and the idea of the subject, while everything else is 
contingent, so it may be said that all proof relates to 
and is founded exclusively upon the essential character- 
istics of things, and that the concept of each thing 
is at once its starting-point and goal.2 The purer and 
more perfect the information, therefore, which any 
form of Proof secures to us concerning the conceptual 
nature and the causes of an object, the higher is 
the kind of knowledge which it warrants; and so, other 
things being equal, a universal proof ranks above a 
particular, a positive proof above a negative, a direct 
above an apagogic, one which enables us to know the 
cause above that which merely instructs us in the fact.4 


Tinhy emorhunv. a&woderich 8 mpdypacw . Pavepdy bri ex 


eorly hy Exouev rq Exew ardderkw 
eE dvarykatoy &pa cvdAdAoyiopuds ori 
7 anddekis. Cf. note 3 infra. 

1 Metaph. xi. 8, 1065, a, 4: 
émoripn piv yap waicw rod del 
dvros 4) ws em) 7rd Toad, Td Be 
cuuBeBnds ev ob8eréppy rodTruy 
éoriv. Anal. Post. i. 30: mas yap 
ovdAdoyiopos 2 80 dvarykatwy 4 bid 
tay ws ém) rd woAY mpoTdcewy 
kal ef pey af mpordoets avarykatat, 
kal 7d cupmépacpa avaryratov, ei 8 
dhs ém) 7d roAd, Kal Tb cupmépacpa 
trowvrov. Cf. p 168, n. 1. 

2 Anal. Post. i. 6, 75, a, 18, 
c. 30; cf. c. 8, c. 33, &e.; vid. 
supra, p. 164, n. 2. 

3 Thid.c. 6 init.: ei ofv éorly 
h amodentuh emaorhun e& dvary- 
ralwy dpyav (8 yap emlorarat ob 
Suvardy GAdAws exe) Ta Se Kad? 
avra trdpxovta avaynaia ois 


roobtrwy twa by ely 6 GrodeTucds 
ovddAoyiopds: dmav yap } obras 
bmdpxer } xar& cupBeBnnds, ra Be - 
cupBeBnndra obk dvaykaia, Ibid. 
at the end: éwel 8 e& dvdynns 
imdpxet wep) Exagrov yévos boa Kab" 
aird bmdpxe: kal 7 Exacrov, pavepdy 
bri weph ray Kal aitda jmapydytTwy 
ai émornpovinal amodetters kal ex 
Tév rovoiTuv cial. Th pey yep 
oupBeBnkdra ode dvayKata, bor’ 
oun avdryKn Th coumépacua eldévat 
ditt tmdpxer, ov8’ ei del etn, wh 
xa? abrd 88, oloy of 31d onuelwy 
ovAdoyiopuol. tb yap Kab’ abtd ob 
kal abtd émorhoerat, odd& Bidet. 
7d be Bidet erloracba Zor: 7d Bid 
tod aittov éntoracbat. 82 abrd &pa 
def kal rd péoor TG rplry Kal Td 
mpGrov TH peop trdpyey, CE. 
p. 213, u. 5 supra. 
* Anal. Post, i. 14, c. 24-27, 
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If we take demonstration as a whole, and consider the 
building up of a scientific system, it is an axiom that 
the knowledge of the universal must precede that of 
the particular.! The same considerations lead up from 
another point of view to a principle which is deeply 
rooted in Aristotle’s whole way of thinking : that nothing 
can be demonstrated except from its own peculiar 
principles, and that it is inadmissible to borrow proofs 
from without. Demonstration, he thinks, should start 
from the essential characteristics of the object in 
question, and any properties which belong to another 
genus can only accidentally attach to it, seeing that 
they form no part of its concept.? All demonstration, 
consequently, hinges on the concept of the thing. Its 
problem consists in determining, not only the properties 
which attach to any object by virtue of the conception 
of it, but also the media by which they are attached to 
it. Its function is to deduce the particular from the 
universal, phenomena from their causes. 

Is this process of ‘mediation’ unending, or has it 
anecessary limit? Aristotle takes the latter alternative, 
from three points of view. 


1 Phys. iii, 1, 200, b, 24: 
borépa yap h wept tay iStwy Pewpla 
Ths wept Tav Kowdy eorly. 

2 Anal. Post. i. 7 init.: ob« 
apa gor éf &AAoU yévous weTdBavra 
deltar, ofov Td yewmerpiucdy apiOun- 
Tinh. tpla yap éort Te év Tats dro- 
delfeow, ev mev Td aroderxyduevoy 
7d oupmépagpa* Toro 8 éor) 7d 
imdpxov yéver rw) Kab’ abrd. ey be 
ra dkidpata* akiduara 8’ dorly et dy 
(sc. af dwodelters eiolv]. rptrov rb 
yévos Td broxetuevoy, ob Ta rdOn Kad 
ra xa abtd cupReBnkdra Snaol 4h 
amddeikes. e& ay pev atv 4% ard- 


dekis, evdéxera: ra adta elvar* 
dy 8& 7d yevos Erepoy, bamep apidun- 
Tihs Kat yewuerplas, otk ort Thy 
apOpnrinhy arddekw epapudsoat em 
7a Tots peyebert ounBeBnkdra .. . 
bor’ 4 amdG@s avd-yn 7d abtd elva 
yévos } wh, ei méeArAer H aard8erkis 
metaBalve. bAAws 8 bre &ddvarov, 
dijrovs ex yap rod abrod yévous 
avdynn Te Bepa kal Ta peoa elvat, 
el yap wh Kal abra, cupBeBnxdra 
gorat, 8 ToiTo... ob Fort 
detkar.. . AAN emorrhun Td Erépas, 
GAN 4 80 obras exer mpds KAANAG 
daw’ elvgs Odtepov bmd Odrepoy ; c, 
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We may rise from the particular to the general— 
from the subject, beyond which there is nothing of 
which it can be predicated—to continually higher predi- 
cates: and we may, on the other hand, descend from 
the most universal point—from that predicate which is 
the subject of no other predicate—down to the par- 
ticular. But in any case we must arrive eventually 
at a point where this progression ceases, otherwise we 
could never reach an effectual demonstration or defini- 
tion.! The argument excludes also the third hypothesis, 
that there may exist an infinite number of intermediate 
terms between a definite subject and a definite pre- 
dicate.2 If the list of middle terms is not infinite, it 
follows that there are things of which there cannot be a 
demonstration or derived knowledge.* For wherever the 
middle terms cease, immediate knowledge must neces- 
sarily take the place of demonstration. ‘To demonstrate 
everything is not possible. If we attempt it we are 
either brought round again to that progression ad 
infinitum already mentioned, which annuls all possi- 
bility of knowledge and Proof, or else to ‘arguing in 
a circle, which is equally incapable of producing a 
solid demonstration. There remains, therefore, but one 


9 init.: pavepoy bri Exagroy daro- 
Seika: ode Eorw GAN } ex Tay 
éxdorov dpxdv, &c. We return 
to this later on. 

1 For he says at 83, b, 6, 84, 
a, 3: 7d &meipa ob Fort SiekeAeiv 
vootyra. Cf. note 4 infra. - 

2 Tbid.ch.19-22. The details 
of this treatment, in parts not 
very clear, cannot well be re- 
peated here. We have already 
seen at p. 222, n, 2, that Aristotle 


supposes a limit to the numher of 
concepts above as well as below. 

3 Ch. 22, 84,a,30; and so Me- 
taph. iii, 2, 997, a, 7: wept mévrwy 
yap dbivaroy amddekw clvar: dvdyKn 
yap & rwov elvar kal wept ri rad 
Two Thy &rddekun, 

4 After Aristotle (Anal. Post. i. 
2) has shown that the proof-power 
of syllogisms is conditional on 
the scientific knowledge of the 
premisses, he continues, in ch, 3: 
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conclusion, that in the last resort demonstration must 
start from propositions which, by reason of their 
immediate certainty, neither admit nor stand in need of 


proof! These ‘ principles’ 
‘Many conclude from this, that 
no knowledge at all is possible; 
others, that everything can be 
proved,’ But he confutes both 
assertions. Of the former he 
says: of pey yap trodduevo: ph 
elvat BAws éenlictac@a, otto: «is 
tmeipoy dkiotow dvdryerOat ds ovr 
by émarapévous Ta torepa Sie Ta 
mpdrepa, ay wh dor: mpara, dpbas 
Adyovres, GBdvaroy yap Ta dreipa 
dieAGey. ef te foravra kal cioly 
dpxal, Taras a&yvdarous elvat dmo- 
delteds ye wh otons abtdv, brep 
pacly civa: Td éemletacba: udvoy: ef 
5t wh ori Td mpOra cidévar, ov5t Ta 
ex robray elvat érieracba: Grras 
ovde icupiws, GAA’ ef droOécews, ef 
exeiva gory. He admits that 
what is deduced would not be 
known if the principles (épxa) 
are not known, and that if me- 
diate knowledge, by way of proof, 
is the only knowledge, then there 
can be no knowledge of ap xa). 
Yet he himself in the same trea- 
tise denies this very thing at p. 
72, b, 18; cf. Metaph. iv. 4, 1006, 
a, 6: govt yap dwodevtla ro wd 
yryvéoney, tlywy Sef (qreiv ard- 
Seki wal rivwy ob Set: brws pev 
yap amdvrwy addvaroy amddekiv 
elyat’ eis trepov yap by BadiCo, 
Gore pnd oftws civat arddekiy, As 
to the second of the above pro- 
positions, Aristotle states it at 
p. 72, b, 16, in other words— 
mévroy elvat adrédekiy ovdéev 
kwrtew eybéxerOar yap KUKAp 
ylverOa: thy amddety Kad e 
&AAHAwWY—and then at Il. 25 sqq. 
of the same page he goes on to 


of all proof? must possess 


refute it by reference to his 
earlier exposition on the subject 
of ‘reasoning in a circle’ (de 
gio v. supra, p. 242, n. 1). 

' Anal. Post. c. 2,71, b, 20: 
dvdynn Kal Thy awrodentuchy em- 
othunv e& GAn@ay 7’ elvar tad 
mpd@royv Kal auerwy Kad yywpinwre- 
pov kal mpotépwy nal aitlwy rot 
cumpepdopatos. .. . ek mpotwoy 8 
avarrodelntwy, Tt obk emiaThoeTat 
uh exov ardieit abtay [because 
otherwise if they were not avamd- 
dero: we could, likewise, only 
know them by proof]; 7d yap 
érlarac@a: av awrdbeitis eats ph 
xara cupBeBnkds, Th Exe dard- 
detiv dor. c. 3, 72,b, 18: ques 
dé dapey otre macay emorhuny 
amodextinhy elvat, AAG Thy TOY 
dpérwy avamrddenroy. ... Kal ov 
pévoy emothuny &rAdAd Kal apxhy 
emorhuns clvat rivd payer, § Tovs 
dpovs yuwpiCouev. Cf. supra,p. 197, 
n. 6, and 210, n. 2, 179, n. 4, and 
210, n.2 fin. Onthe other hand, 
the circumstance that a thing is 
always so is no reason for reject- 
ing proof by causes, for even the 
eternal may have its causes on 
which it is conditional; see Gen. 
An. ii. 6, 742, b, 17 sqq. 

2 Apyal, dpxal dmrodeltews, apxai 
guAAoyioTixal, &. keo'o, mpoTraces 
deco, Anal.. Post. 72, a, 7, 14, 
c. 10 init. (Adyw 8 aipxas ev Exdorp 
yévat Tatras, &s bri ori ph ev- 
Béxerat Setar) ; ii. 19, 99, b, 21, cf. 
p. 197, n.4; Gen. An. ii. 6, 742, 
b, 29 sqq.; Metaph. v. 1, 1013, 
a, 14, iii. 1, 2, 995, b, 28, 996, 
b, 27, iv. 3, and also cf. Znd, 
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even a higher certainty than anything deduced from 
them.! Consequently, the soul must contain a faculty 
of immediate knowledge higher and more sure than 
any mediate cognition. And, in fact, Aristotle finds in 
the Nous—the pure reason—just such a faculty; and 
he maintains that it never deceives itself, that in every 
case it either has its object or has it not, but never has 
it in a false or illusive way.” 

Yet it must be admitted that he has neither proved 
the possibility nor the infallibility of any such know- 
ledge. This immediate certainty, he says, is of two 
kinds. There are three elements in every process of 
demonstration: that which is proved, the principles 
from which it is proved,’ and the object of which it is 
proved. The first of these is not matter of immediate 
knowledge, for it is deduced from the other two. 
These, again, are themselves distinguished in this way, 
that the axioms are common to different fields of 
knowledge, but the postulates relating to the special 


Arist. 111, b, 58 sqq. In Anal. 
Post. i. 2, 72, a, 14, Aristotle 
proposes to call the unproved 
premiss of a syllogism @éo1s, if 
it refers to a particular fact, 
atiwua if it expresses a univer- 
sal presupposition of all proof. 
Again, if a @éo1s contains an 
affirmation as to the existence or 
non-existence of an object, it is 
a indeots ; if otherwise, a dpiopds. 
@éo1s is used in a broader mean- 
ing in Anal. Pr. ii. 17, 65, b, 18, 
66, a, 2, and Anal. Post. i. 3, 73, 
a, 9; in a narrower one in Zop. i. 
11, 104, b, 19, 35. (For further 
references see Ind. Ar. 327, b, 
18 sqq.)—For 4atfwua, which is 


also used in a wider sense, see 
Anal. Post. i. 7, 75, a, 41, c. 10, 
76, b, 14, and Metaph. iii. 2, 997, 
a, 5, 12.—Atrnua is distinguished 
from ind@eois in Anal. Post. i. 
10, 76, b, 23 sqq. 

1 Anal. Post. i. 2, 72, a, 25 
sqq.; cf. p. 247, n. 1. 

? Vide supra, p. 197 sqq., 
where Aristotle’s view of this ‘im- 
mediate knowledge’ is explained. 

8 Anal. Post. i. 7 (as cited 
supra, p.245,n,3),and ibid. ch. 10, 
76, b,10: mace yap dmodenruch emi- 
orhun wep) tpla éorlv, Boa re elvan 
riberat (ravrd 8 éart ro yévos of 
ToY KAP abd madnudtwy éorrl Oew- 
pntixh), Kal 7a Aeydueva Kowd 
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matter are peculiar to the particular science.! It is 
only upon postulates which are proper to a particular 
department that he allows a binding demonstration to 
be founded.? But these postulates are just as little 
capable as the universal axioms of being deduced from 
a higher law. They must be supplied to us by our 
knowledge of that particular object to which they 
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relate.‘ 
experience} 


&kidpara e& dv mpdrwv dmodeixvuct, 
nal rpiroy ra mdOn... Tpla Tadrd 
éorrt, wepl 8 Te Belxvuct wal & Selxvucr 
nal ek dv, Metaph. iii. 2, 997, a, 
8: dvdrynn yap x Twwy eivar Kat 
wept ri kal Tway Thy arddekv. In 
ch. 6 he gives yévos sroxetfievoy, 
3é0n, 4tiéuara in another order. 

1 Anal. Post. i. 7, cit. supr. p. 
245,n.3, and ibid. c. 10, 76, a, 37: 
gorse 8 dy xpa@vra év tais aro- 
detinais emorhuas Ta pev dia 
éxdorys émorhuns Ta dt kowd,.. 
151a wey ofoy ypayphy efvar Toad 
xal 7d v0), xowd 8é& olov 7d You 
amd Yow by dean bri toa Td Ao. 
c. 32 init.: tas 8 abras apyas 
amdyt wy eiva: Tay ovAAOYio Bey adv- 
varov, and after this has been 
proved at length he says at the 
end: ai yap dpxat Birral, ef ay Te 
kal wept 8° af wey oby éF Gy xowwal, 
ai B& wep) & 18:01, ofoy dpiOuds, 
wéye8os. More ahout the aro- 
denrical &dpxat or the kowal Sdtar ef 
év éravres Seucytovory will be found 
in the passages citedatp. 247, n.2. 

* Vid. supr.p.245,n.3; Gon. 
An. ii. 8, 748, a, 7: obros wey ody 6 
Adyos KaGéAov Alay Kal xevds. of 
yap wh ex Tay oikelwy apydv Adyot 
xevol, GAAG Soxotow, elvar Tey mpary- 
padroy ob dyres. Cf p.174,n. 2, 
supra. 

3 Anal, Post. i, 9, 76, a, 16 


They are therefore matter of observation—of 
How such an experience could come to 


(following on the passage cited 
supra, p. 245, u. 3,): ei 8& pavepdy 
tovro, davepby ral 87: obk eons 
vas Exdorov idtas dpxds dwodcitat: 
égovra: yap [for there would be] 
exeivar amdvrwv apyal nal emorhun 
h éxelvwr xupla mdytwy. Of. ch. 10, 
cited p. 248, n. 3 supra. 

4 Anal. Pr. i, 30, 46, a, 17: 
Wier Se xa Exdorny [émorhuny] 
ai wAciora: [apxal -réy ovAdo- 
yiouav). 5d rds ev dpxds ras 
wept Exaorov éumetplas éort mapa- 
dovvat, Aéyw BF ofov thy dorpodo- 
yuchy wey eumeplay ris korpodo- 
yicijs emorhyns. Angodévray yap 
ixavGs TOv patvouevwyv ofrws eipé- 
Onoay af aorpoAroyixal dmrodeitets. 
Soin Hist. An. i. 7 init.: we have 
first to describe.the peculiar pro- 
perties of animals, and then to 
discuss their causes: oftw yap 
xara ptow éot) moicba Thy éd- 
odor, brapxotens ris icroplas ris 
wep) Exavrov’ wept dy re yap xal 
é& ay elvar Sef thy anddeatw, ex 
rovtay yivera pavepdy. 

5 Cf. preceding note, and the 
remark in 2th. vi. 9, 1142, a, 11 
sqq., that young people can make 
advances in the knowledge of 
Mathematics, bnt not in Natural 
History or the wisdom of life, 
bri vd wév [Mathematics] 8? d&pai- 
péoeds éorw [is an abstract 
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pass, he does not further inquire. Sense-perception he 
treats as a simple datum, whose elements he does not 
try to analyse. He even includes cases which are to 
us merely judgments upon given materials, among what 
he calls immediate certainties.! It is therefore im- 
possible to give a clear and sufficient account of the 
faculties to which, according to him, we are indebted 


for the immediate truths in question.” 
To enumerate the special presuppositions of all the 


various sciences is also obviously impossible. 


Even a 


general view of the universal axioms is not to be found 


science], ray 8’ ai dpyal ef éuret- 
plas. 

1 Tt is said in Hth. iii. 5, 1112, 
b, 83, that practical reflection 
(BotAevors) is Concerned with ra 
nad’ xacra, ofoy ei Aptos todTo 
) wéwenta os Set* aicOhoews 
yap radra. Ibid. vi. 9, 1142, a, 
23 sqq., Aristotle explains that, 
in contradiction to émorhyn, 
gpdvyois is, like vots, an im- 
mediate knowledge; but whilst 
the latter is concerned with the 
Spot, Gy ove or: Adyos (the 
‘highest principles,’ which in this 
case are practical principles), 
gpdvnois is a ‘knowledge rod 
éaxdrov, ob ob eorw éemorhun 
aad’ alcOnots, obx % Ta llwy [the 
sensible properties of things] 
GAA’ olg aicbavdueba, Sr: 7d ev ToIS 
BaOnuarixots rxaroy Tplywvor (i.e. 
the last thing ohtained in analys- 
ing a figure is a triangle). Here, 
therefore, the judgment ‘This is 
a triangle’ is explained as a 
matter of ate@yois (and so also in 
Anal. Post.i. 1, 71, a, 20) and 
the minor premisses of practical 
syllogisms, such as ‘This deed is 
just,’ ‘This is useful,’ &c., are re- 


ferred to an alo@yors in like man- 
ner. (Seealso the discussion of 
gpdvnots in ch. xii. infra.) So in 
Eth. iii, 12, 1148, b, 5, referring 
to the same class of propositions 
he says: rodrwy oty éxew Sef 
alr@now, airy 8 ear) vods. Now, 
although (as is indicated in c. 9 
jin.) atoOnois is here to be taken 
as in Polit. i. 2, 1253, a, 17, in 
the wider signification of ‘con- 
sciousness,’ still it always means 
an ‘immediate knowledge,’ as 
distinguished from an émorfun. 
Kamer (Lrkenntnissl. d. Ar. 220 
sq.) finds in the above passages, 
a proof that Book VI. of the 
Nicomacheam Ethics originally 
belonged to the Hudemian ; but 
Polit. i. 2, shows how unfounded 
is this conclusion. As little does 
it follow from Zh. vi. 3, 1139, b, 
33—where the «i piv ydp mos 
wiorévn, &c., does not mean ‘we 
have knowledge when we have 
any conviction,’ but ‘ knowledge 
consists in @ definite hind of con- 
viction based on known prin- 
ciples.’ 

2 For proof of this, see ch. 
xii, infra, 
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in Aristotle. He merely seeks to determine which of 


all principles is the most incontestable, obvious, and 
unconditional,! so that it can involve no possible error. 
This he finds in the Law of Contradiction.? No one 
can seriously doubt this principle, though many may 
pretend to do so; but just because it is the highest 
principle of all, it admits of no demonstration—it 
cannot, that is to say, be deduced from any higher law. 
It is certainly possible to defend it against objections of 
every kind, by showing either that they rest upon 
misunderstandings, or that they themselves presuppose 
the axiom in question and destroy themselves in attack- 


ing it. 


' Metaph. iv. 3, 1005, b, 11: 
BeBaordrn 3 apxh wavay wep) hy 
SiapevoeOFvat aBivaroy* -yywpiwTd- 
Thy te yop avayratoy elva thy 
Tombrny (meph yap & uh -yywpiCovoy 
amarayra: mayres) Kal dvumd0erov. 
hy yap avarynatoy éxew roy drioty 
tunévta tév avTwy, TodTO ox 
imdéeats. 

2 Line 19 (xi. 5 init.): 7d yap 
avTd dua drdpyew te nal ph dmdp- 
xew abuvaroy TE adtg@ ad card. Td 
atrd* ral dca BAAG mporsiopicatued? 
by, €rrw mpocdiwpiopeva mpds Aoyi- 
nas Buoxepelas. airy 8) macay éort 
BeBuordrn tov apxaév. The axiom 
that ‘opposites cannot belong to 
the same thing in the same re- 
spect, is only aform of this. And 
the further principle that ‘no one 
can really ascribe such opposites 
at once to anything’ is so closely 
connected that sometimes the 
latter is proved from the former, 
at other times the former from 
the latter; cf. Anal. Post., ut 
supra, line 26: ef 8& wh evdéxerat 
Gua brdrxew TS aT@ tavarrla 


He has, however, carefully guarded against any 


(mpocdiwpicde 5 fuiy cad rabry TH 
mpordce: Ta elwOdra), evavtia 8 
dot) ddéa S6kn H THs dvTipacews, 
gavepdy S71 adivaroy kua, brokaupd~ 
ve Toy abroy elvar kad wh elvar 7d 
abrd+ tua yap &y Exo Tas evayrias 
Sofas 6 Sieevopevos wept rovrov. 
Thid. c. 6.1011, b, 15: ered 8’ 
Gddbvaroy thy dvTipacty adrnbeterOat 
dua kare tov abrod [for which at 
line 20 he substitntes dua xarapd- 
vat xal dmopdvar adybasl, pavepdy 
bri odSE Tavavria Kua tmdpxew ey- 
déxerar TE abtG .. . GAN Aaa 
tow, } Odrepoy uty wi Odrepoy St 
Gmra@s. 

3'In this sense Aristotle in 
Metaph. iv. 4 sq. confutes the 
statement (which, however, he 
only ascribes to certain of the 
older schools as being in his view 
an inference from their tenets; 
cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. part i. 
600 sq., 910, 4), that ‘an object 
can both he and nat be the same 
thing ut the same time,’ by 
proving that in every statement 
the principle of non-contradic- 
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sophistical misuse of it to deny the connection of 
different properties in one subject, or the possibility of 
becoming and of change, by that detailed exposition of it 
in which he shows that it is not absolutely impossible 
that contradictions should be predicated of the same 
subject, but only that they should be so predicated 
together and in the same relation.! 

By similar arguments to these with which he esta- 
blished the Law of Contradiction, he lays down that of 
the Excluded Middle? as an incontestable Axiom.3 
But he does not expressly deduce the one from the 
other. 

Though Aristotle maintains so decidedly that every 
kind of knowledge brought about by demonstration is 
doubly conditioned by an immediate and undemon- 
strable conviction of the mind, yet he is far from repre- 
senting this conviction as itself incapable of scientific 
verification. The starting-point of all demonstration is 
undemonstrable—it is incapable of being deduced from 
any other principle as from its cause. Yet it can be 
shown from the given facts to be the condition which 
underlies them, and which their existence presup- 


tion is presupposed. In c. 5 gamwdéuevoy, the dictum would 


init., c. 6 (cf. c. 4, 1007, b, 22, 
xi. 6 init.), he reduces to the 
same principle the dictum (de 
quo v. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. part i. 
982, 1, 988, 2) that ‘that is true 
for each one which appears so to 
him’; and to this, amongst other 
arguments —coinciding broadly 
with the Platonic Theetetus—he 
especially opposes the objection 
(1011, a, 17 sqq. b, 4) that since 
every pavduerov must be a til 


make everything a mpés Tt. 

1 See preceding note. 

2 Obi werakd avripdoews evdé- 
xerat elvat obdév ; cf. p. 230, supra. 

3 Metaph. iv. 7; in applying 
his argument, Aristotle has 
adopted here those reasons 
which are horrowed from the con- 
sideration of Change in Nature, 
evidently wishing to prove his 
theory not only as a logical, but 
also as a metaphysical principle. 
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poses. So in the place of Demonstration, comes in 
Induction.1 There are thus two lines of scientific 


thinking which require to be distinguished: the one 
which leads up to principles, the other which leads 
down from principles’—the movement from the uni- 
versal to the particular, from that which is in téself the 
more certain to that which is so for us ; and the reverse 
movement from the individual, as that which is best 
known to us, to the universal, which is in its own 
nature the more sure. In the former direction goes 
syllogism and scientific demonstration: in the latter 


goes induction.® 


all knowledge comes to be. 


1 Cf. with what follows the 
references on p. 242, n.6 supra. 
The name ‘ éraywyi ’ refers either 
to the adducing of particular 
instances, from which a universal 
proposition or concept is ah- 
stracted (TRENDELENBURG, Elem. 
Log. Arist. 84: HEYDER, Vergi. 
d. arist. und hegel. Dialektih, 
p. 212 sq.), or to the introduction 
to these instances of the person 
to he instructed (WAITZ, Arist. 
Org. ti. 300). In favour of the 
latter explanation there are cer- 
tain passages, in which ‘ éwdyew’ 
has as its object the person 
knowing; as Top. viii. 1, 156, 
a, 4: émdéyovra pev ard trav nab- 
éxaoroy ém) ra xabdAov, but espe- 
cially Anal, Post. i. 1, 71, a, 19: 
bri wey yap way Tplywvoy exer dualy 
bpOais tras, mporfder, Or: é Tdde... 
tpiyovdy éativ, dua émarydpevos 
eyvdpirey . . . Tply 8 ’maxOivar } 
AaBely auddocyopdy, tpdmov péev 
riva tows paréoyv éniaracbat, &c.; 
c. 18, 81, b, 5: émaxOfvar 6& ph 


And by one or other of these ways 


That which by virtue of its 


exovras alc Onow adivearoy, *’Emd- 
ye, however, also means ‘to 
prove by induction,’ as in émdyew 
7d Kadddou, Top. i. 18, 108, b, 10; 
Soph. Hl. 15, 174, a, 34. 

2 Eth. N. i. 2, 1095, a, 30; 
cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 491, 
2; and see p. 205, u. 2 supra. 

3 Besides Induction, HEYDER 
(Vergl. d. arist. und hegel. Dial. 
232 sq.) finds in Aristotle (Phys. 
i. 1, 184, a, 21 sqq.) indications 
of another process, by which we 
should proceed from the universal 
of sensible perception to the con- 
cept, as the more particular and 
detinite—just as in induction we 
go from the particular in percep- 
tion to the universal of the con- 
cept. But he himself rightly 
observes that this is only an 
induction reversed (though this 
case is not usually made very 
prominent by Aristotle). When - 
a universal is brought out as 
that which is common to many 
individual cases, it is thereby 
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nature admits of no demonstration must be established 
by induction! We have already remarked that this 
undemonstrable element of thought need not néces- 
sarily be abstracted from experience, but that Aristotle 
rather regards the universal axioms as apprehended by 
the spontaneous activity of the reason.? But as he 
sees that this activity of reason is only gradually 
developed in the individual under the guidance of 
experience, so he believes there are no other means of 
scientifically verifying its content and deliverance but 


by a comprehensive induction.® 
For inductive reasoning is founded, 


involved in this. 


separated from the complex in 
which it presents itself to per- 
ception; and this is all that 
Aristotle has in his mind in the 
passage cited; cf. p.205sq. supra. 

1 Anal. Pri. ii. 23, 68, b, 13: 
dmavra yap mioretopney 7) 81% cvAAO- 
yiopod ) 80 éraywyis. Ibid.at line 
36 ; vid. supr. p. 206, n. 1; Hth.i. 
7, 1098, b, 3: ray apxay 8 af wey 
éraryw'yii Gewpotyrat, ai 8 aicdhce, 
&c.; vi. 3, 1139, b, 26: ex mpo- 
ywworonévoy 8& waioa didacraAla. * 
1 oe BBY yap &' eraywyijs, 7 5e 
avAdoyiong.  mev 8h eraywyh 
hpxh éor: nad rod nadddov, 6 Be 
ovAaAoyiopes ex Tay Kabdrov. cioly 
tipa dpxal ef dy 6 ovAdroyiouds, dy 
ovK ort cuAAoyiopds: eraywyh 
apa. (TRENDELENBURG, Sisé. 
Beitr. ii. 366 sq., and BRANDIS, ii. 
b, 2, 1443, would like to cut out 
the last two words, on the ground 
that ad? unproved knowledge does 
not rest on induction; but the 
form of statement is not more 
universal than in the other parts 
of this passage, and the explana- 


Many difficulties are 


tion of the whole will be gathered 
from what is said in the text.) 
Similarly Anal. Post. i. 1 init. 
Anal. Post. i. 18: pavOdvouey } 
eraywyh A awodelte:. ears 8 
Mev drddekis én tay KabdAou, 4 8’ 
eraywyh éx Tay KaT& wépos: ddtva- 
tov 88 rd KaddAav Gewpjoat wh 8 
eraywyis. Ibid. ii, 19, 100, b, 3: 
djAov Sh Bri quiv Ta mpdra 
eraywyii yvupicew avarynaiov. Top. 
1.12: are 58 rd wey [elBos Adyw 
diadenrinGy] eraywyh, 7d 88 cva- 
Aoytouds . . . exarywyh 8& 4 amd 
Tav nabéxacroy éml rd Kxa@ddAouv 
épodos . . . For 8 Fy wey exaywyh 
midaverrepoy not cadécrepoy nad 
kath Thy aloOnow -yywpimdrepov 
Kal roils woAAgis Kowdy, 6 8k avaA- 
Aoyionds Biacrindrepoy Kad mpds 
Tovs ayTiAoyiKods évapyearepor. 
Ibid. c. 8 init.; Rhet. i. 2, 1366, 
a, 35; and cf. supra, p. 205 sq. 

? See p. 197 sqq., and 246 sq. 
supra. 

5 See also the citation infra 
on note 1 on p. 256) from Zop. 
i. 2. 
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as we have shown,' upon such a mutual relation of 
concepts as will admit of the conversion of the universal 
affirmative minor premiss. It assumes that the minor 
and the middle of the syllogism have the same exten- 
sion. In other words, no cogent induction is possible, 
unless a predicate can be shown to be common to all the 
individuals of that genus of which it is to be predicated.? 
Such an exhaustive acquaintance with every individual 
case is impossible. It would seem, therefore, that 
every induction is imperfect, and that every assumption 
which bases itself upon induction must remain un- 
certain. To meet this difficulty, it was requisite to 
introduce an abbreviation of the inductive method, and 
to find something which would make up for the im- 
possibility of complete observation of every individual 
instance. This Aristotle finds in Dialectic or Probable 
Demonstration, the theory of which he lays down in 
the Topics. The value of dialectic consists, he says, 
not only in the fact that it is an intellectual discipline, 
nor that it teaches argumentation as a fine art: it is 
also of essential service in scientific research, inasmuch 
as it teaches us to explore and estimate the different 


1 Pp, 242, n. 6. knew all the cases which had 


2 Cf. Anal. Pr. ii, 24 fin.: 
{7d wapdberypa] diapéper ris era- 
yoryiis, bri) wey & amdvtwy tov 
ardéuwy 7d kxpov eeixvuey tadpxew 
Te peop ..., To BE... ovK UE 
andvrwy Selxvvow, Ibid. c. 23, 
68, b, 27: def Se voeiy 7d T [the 
lowest concept in the inductive 
syllogism] 7d é& amdyrwy tay 
Kabéxacrov ovykelwevov ‘yap 
eraywyh bit mdyrwv. 

* Even if we supposed we 


occurred of a particular kind, 
still we could never know that 
the future would not bring other 
experiences differing from them. 
The supposition itself is by the 
nature of the case impossible, and 
even more clearly unprovable. 

4 On this narrower meaning 
of the ‘dialectical’ in Aristotle, 
see WAITZ, Arist. Org. ii. 435 
sqq.; cf. following note. 
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aspects under which au object can be contemplated. It 
is specially useful in establishing the scientific prin- 
ciples; for as these cannot be deduced by demonstration 
from anything more certain than themselves, there is 
nothing left for us but to get at them from the side of 
probability.| Such an attempt must start from the 
prevailing tenets of humanity. What all the world, or 
at least the experienced and intelligent part of it, 
believes, is always worthy of consideration, since it 
carries with it a presumption that it rests upon a real 


experience.” 


1 Top. i. 1: SH pev mpdbects 
Ths mpayyarelas, péPodov edpeip, 
ag’ js Surnodueda ovadoylferdat 
wep) mayrds rod mporedéyros mpo- 
BAhparos é& evddtwv, kal ado) 
Adyov siwéxovres pndey épotper 
brevavrlov. . . . Siadrentinds BE 
gvdAoyopods 6 ef evidtwy ovAdroy:- 
Céuevos . . . Evbota bE rd Soxodvra 
racw } trois wAelorots } Trois coois, 
kad rovrots } waoww } Tots TAEloTols 
h ros pddiora yvwplyos Kal 
evddtors. [bid.i.2: tor By mpds rpla 
[xphoyos 4 mpayparelal, mpds 
yupvactay, mpos ras évrevteis, mpds 
Tas Kata pirocoplay emoriuas . 
. . mpos Be ras KaT& pidocodiay 
emirhpas, Ort Suvduevor mpds 
dud epa diamophioa: paor év Exdarrots 
karowdueba TLANOES TE Kal Td Wetdos. 
eri dempds ra pata Tay wep) 
éxdorny éemiothuny apxav. 
éx pév yop Tay oixelwy TOY KaTd 
Thy mpotebelcay emorhuny apxay 
abdbvaroy ciety rt wep) abray, ered) 
Tparat af dpyal ardvrov eid, Sic 5é 
Tav wept éxaora evddtwv avdynn 
wep) abtay SreAdety. tovro 3 {Soy 
Q mddAcora olxeion Tis Starerruchs 
€or: ékeracriuy yap ovoa pds 
ras anacav trav pebdiwy apxas 


68dv Exe. Aristotle (Zop. viii. 11, 
162, a, 15) calls the dialectical 
syllogism émixeipnua. THUROT, 
Etudes sur Arist. 201 sqq., com- 
pares the different statements of 
Aristotle on the office and use of 
Dialectics; but he has laid rather 
too much stress upon the partial 
inaccuracy of Aristotle’s lan- 
guage. Cf. on the Topics also p. 
68, n. 1, supra. 

2 Divin. in 8. c. 1 init.: wept 
5& Tijs mavrins THis éy rots Bravos 
ywouévns .. . otre Katappovica 
pédiov obre weicOva. rd pev yap 
wdytas 4 moddovs troAauBdvery 
exew Tt onperdides TA evirvia, Tap- 
exerar mlory @s ef eureiplas Ae- 
youevoy, &c.; Hth. i. 8 init. vi. 12, 
1148, b,11; het. i. 1, 1355, a, 15 
(cf.the beginning of ch. xiv. infra). 
For the same reason, Hh. vii. 14, 
1153, b, 27 appeals to Hesiod 
CE. «. he. 763): hun 3 of rh ye 
wdunay arddrduTa, Hy ria dao 
modAol ...and SYNES. Calv. Enc. 
c. 22 (Ar. Fr. No. 2) quotes as 
Aristotelian: 87: [sc. aé mapoiutar} 
maAraias ciot trdocoplas ey ais 
Meylorais avOpdmwy pBopais arodo- 
wevyns éyxaraAclupara mepiow0érra 
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® 
Such a foundation may appear unstable; and the 


sense of this forced on Aristotle the need (which had like- 
wise driven Socrates to form his dialectic) of supplying 
its deficiencies by combining the different points of 
view which cross one another in popular opinion, and 
by balancing them one with the other. From this he 
got his habit of prefacing his dogmatic dissertations, 
with ’Azropiat; of enumerating the different sides from, 
which the subject may be touched ; of testing conclusions 
by mutual comparison and by established standards ;. 
and, finally, of raising difficulties by this testing 
process and obtaining a ground for a scientific exposi- 
tion from their solution! These dialectical elucida- 
tions prepare the way for positive scientific conclusions 
by clearing up the questions which are in issue; 
by grouping the inductive results under a certain 
number of general aspects, and by making them explain 
each other and so combining them into an aggre-. 
gate result. From them, our thought is Jed on into the 
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bid cuvtoulay ad SetidtyT a. Cf.also 
Polit. ii. 5, 1264, a, 1; Hth. Bud. 
i.6init., and, as to the helief in the 
aibhp, De Ceelo,270,b, 19, Metaph. 
xii. 8,and Meteor. 339,b,27. With 
this is connected Aristotle’s prefer- 
ence for proverbial sayings and 
‘pnomes,’ about which cf. p. 104, 
n.1(on the Maporuiat). 

Y Metaph. iii. 1 init.: €or: Be 
rois evmopioat Bovdouévois mpotip- 
you rd Siamopfica Kadas* 4h yap 
torepoy ebwopla Atois Tay wpdrepoy 
aropoupever éoth, Adety 8 ob« For 
&yvootvras thy Serpdy, &c. LEth. 
N. vii. 1 fin.: 5c) 8, dowep emt 


tav BAwv, Tiévras Tah pawdueva 


VOL. I. 


Kal wp@rov Siamrophoayras obrw Sex- 
vivat padiora pey mdvra Ta evdoka 
wep) radra Ta wddy, ef 5é ph, TH 
Tirelora Kal KupidTara’ cay yap 
Adnral re 7a Suocxeph nal Karadrel- 
anra Te Evdota, Sederyucvor ky etn 
ixavds. Cf. De Ceelo, i. 10 init. 

Anal. Post. ii. 3 init., and Warrz 
on this passage ; also Phys. iv. 10 
init., Meteorol. i.13 init., De An.i. 
2 imit., Longit. Vit. c. 1, 464, b, 21, 
&e. In Zop. viii.11,162, 2, 17, the 
amépnua is defined as svAAoyiocpds 
diadextinds dvTipdoews. These Ari- 
stotelian ‘Apories’ served the 
Scholastics as a model for their 
disputatio pro et contra. 
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explicit problems, the true solution of which brings us 
to philosophic knowledge.! 

It is true that neither this theory nor the actual 
practice of Aristotle can satisfy the stricter require- 
ments of modern science. 

Whether we consider his procedure in the working 
out from the observed facts of the laws and definitions 
of Science, or in the establishment of natural pheno- 
mena themselves, we must admit that it shows serious 
omissions and defects. Of Induction, for example, he 
says that it consists in the collection, from all the 
instances of a given class, of a proposition which 
expresses as a universal law that which was true of all 
these particular cases.2 In truth, Induction consists in 
inferring such a proposition from all the cases known to 
us; and in considering the principle on which the in- 
ductive method rests, the main point is to inquire how 
we are justified in concluding from all the cases known 
to us, a law for all like cases. Aristotle can hardly be 
blamed for not raising exactly this question, since none 
of his successors succeeded in stating it clearly until 
Stuart Mill wrote his Logic; and even he could find no 
answer but an inadequate and self-contradictory theory. 
But it was an inevitable result of Aristotle’s position 
that his theory of Induction does not help us over the 
real difficulty, which is to ascertain how the correctness 
of an inductive proof can be assumed in spite of the 
fact that the range of experiences on which it rests is 
not complete. The fact is that Aristotle, as we have 


_ } Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, b, 25: * Cf. supra, p. 242, n. 6, and 
Fore BEF Stadexrixh weipaoriny mepl p. 255. 
dy h procodgla yuwrrih. 
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already indicated, has tried to fill up the gap by the 
invention of the ‘ proof from probability,’ and by the 
dialectical treatment of the daropias. In the latter his 
acuteness and his scientific width of view are conspicuous 
throughout. But it cannot make up for a satisfactory 
and methodical comparison of observed facts, if only for 
the reason that the theories discussed are not themselves 
based on pure observation, but on the %dofov—on 
views, that is, in which guesses, inferences and fancies 
have,-or at least may have, become mixed up with 
actual experience. Even where Aristotle is dealing 
with actual observation, he falls, in many respects, far 
short of the standard which we are accustomed to set 
to the scientific observer. As to the conditions of a 
trustworthy observation, or the methods to be applied 
for establishing the correctness of one’s own observations 
or controlling the accuracy of information given by 
others, we have only here and there a chance remark, 
As.he is too little conscious of the part which a subjec- 
tive mental activity plays in all perception,’ so it 
was natural that his method should not adequately 
provide for the subjective control of the errors of obser- 
vation. 

In his own work there is, on this side of it, much to 
criticise. It is true that he has brought together, 
especially in the zoological writings, an extraordinary 
volume of statements of fact, the overwhelming majority 
of which (so far as they can now be verified *) have been 

1 Cf. p. 210 and infra,ch.x. by this or that name, partly 
? For this is not always pos- because not all the animals men- 


sible, partly because it is often tioned by Aristotle are sufficiently 
uncertain which animal is meant known to us. 
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found to be correct. 
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Most of these, of course, are 


patent enough to any observer ; but there are also many 
cases among them where.careful investigation would be 


required.! 
altogether neglect.? 


1 Thus we see from Part. 
An. iii. 4, 665, a, 33 sqq. (cf. 
LEWES, Arist. § 394), that he had 
made experiments on the develop- 
ment of the embryo in the egg, 
since he there remarks that we 
often find in eggs, even on the 
third day, the heart and the 
liver as isolated points. So in 
Gen, An. ii. 6, he makes remarks 
on the order of appearance of the 
different parts of the body ; from 
which, as even LpwsEs(§ 475) ad- 
mits, we see that Aristotle studied 
embryonic development. A state- 
ment, long considered fabulous, 
about the appearance of a placenta 
in a kind of shark (H. An. vi.10, 
565, b, 1) has been confirmed (by 
Joh, MULLER, Abh. d. Berl. Ak. 
1840, Phys. math, Kl. 187, cf. 
Lewes, loc. cit. § 205) ; the same.is 
the case (cf. LEWES, § 206-208) 
with Aristotle’s statements about 
the embryo of the ink-fish (Gen. 
An. iii. 8, 758, a, 21); about fishes 
which build a nest (H. An. viii. 
30, 607, b, 19) ; about the eyes of 
the mole (De An. iii. 1, 425, a, 
10, H. An. i. 9, 491, b, 28 sqq.), 
and about a gland which a certain 
kind of stag has under the tail 
(i. An. ii. 15, 506, a, 23, cf. W. 
Rapp in Miiller’s Archiv. f. Anat. 
1839, 363 sq.). With regard to his 
description of the cephalopods, 
LEWES remarks (§ 340 sq.) that it 
could only spring from a great 
familiarity with their forms, and 
we see in it the unmistakeable 
traces of personal. knowledge. 


-The methods of experiment he did not 
His historical studies excite our 


All the more odd is it that Lewes 
should complain of Aristotle’s 
failure to mention the freshness 
of the sea breeze, the play of the 
waves, &c. This is to blame Ari- 
stotle for not having the bad taste 
to drop from the realism of a 
zoological description into the 
style of a feuwilleton, or the im- 
pertinence to explain to people 
who had the sea daily before 
their eyes the things they had 
known all their lives. 

2? Euckren, Meth. d. Arist. 
Forsch., p. 163 sqq., gives in- 
stances from Meteor. ii. 3, 359, a, 
12, 358, b, 34 (A. An. viii. 2, 
590, a, 22); H. An. vi. 2, 560, 
a, 30 (Gen. An. iii. 1, 752, a, 4); 
De An. ii. 2, 418, b, 16; De 
Respir. iii. 471, a, 31; HA. An. 
vi. 37, 580, b, sqq. (if this was 
really an experiment, and not 
rather a chance observation). 
Then again there are others in- 
troduced with a Aéyousw, Gen. 
An. iv. 1, 765, a, 21 (which is 
later on disputed by himself), 
and Hist. An. ii. 17, 508, b, 4 
(though in Gen. An. iv. 6, 774, b, 
31 the same is stated in his own 
name). Some of these experi- 
ments are of such a questionable 
kind, that we may well doubt 
whether Aristotle himself con- 
ducted them; and, on the whole, 
he appeals to experiments so 
seldom that we cannot avoid see- 
ing how little he, or Greek 
science in general, recognised 
their value, 
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high admiration by their extent and their accuracy.’ 
To received accounts he so far takes a critical attitude 
that he is careful to correct many false views,’ to direct 
attention to the untrustworthiness of some of his 
authorities,? and to attack even universally accepted 
myths. Where he lacks adequate means of observa- 
tion, he is willing to reserve his judgment ; ° where there 
might be a tendency to close an inquiry too precipi- 
tately, he gives us warning that we should first weigh 
all the objections suggestéd by the matter in hand 
before we decide. In a word, he shows himself not 
only an untiring inquirer whose thirst’ for the know- 
ledge of all things great and small was never satisfied, 


1 Besides the numberless items 
of information from the History 
of the Greek States, of Philosophy, 
of Poetry, and of Rhetoric, which 
the extant works contain, we 
may refer here to what is quoted 
to us from the Politics and other 
lost works; de quo vide p. 101, 
n. 1; 73,n.1; 62, n.5; 58, n.1; 
103, n.1, and 104, n. 1. 

? Thus in the cases named hy 
EUOKEN (loc, cit. 124), Gen. An. 
lii. 56, 755, b, 7 sqq., 756, a, 2; 
ch. 6, 756, b, 13 sqq., 757, a, 2 sqq. ; 
iv. 1, 765, a,-16 sqq., 21 sqq.; 
H. An. viii. 24, 605, a, 2 sq. 

3 Asin Hist. An. viii. 28, 606, 
a, 8, ii. 1. 501, a, 25, where cer- 
tain statements of Ctesias are 
called in question as untrust- 
worthy; in Gen. An. iii. 5, 756, 
a, 33, where he says that fisher- 
men frequently overlook the oc- 
currence in question: odfels yap 
alraév ob8ty rypet rowtroy rod 
yave. xdpy. So in ‘Hist. An. 
ix. 41, 628, b, 8: adrérry F oftw 


évreruxhxauey. But, on the other 
hand, in c. 29, 37, 618, a, 18, 
620, h, 23, he appeals to eye- 
witness. 

4 As in doubting the genuine- 
ness of the poems of Orpheus, 
and the existence of their sup- 
posed author; as to which see 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. vol. i. 50. 

5 Cf. supra, p. 169, n. 1. 

® Ne Calo, i. 13, 294, b, 6: 
GAN’ éofkacr péxpt twds Cyreiy, 
GAA’ ob wéxpt wep 08 Svvardy ris 
amoplas: nao yep hiv rodTo oty- 
noes, wh mpds Td mparypa troetobat 
Thy Chrnow GAA& mpds roy ravavria 
Adyovras Kal yap abros év airg 
(nrel péxpt wep by oF unnérs En 
dyrivéyew abros abr@: 5b def roy 
MéAAOVTA KaAds (yThoew éevora- 
windy elvat dia Tov olxeiwy evord- 
gewy TG yévet, ToUTo 8 éoriy tx 
Tou mdoas TeOewpycévar Tas dia- 
gopds, 
7 Td procodias Bipiv: vide 
supra, p. 169, n. 3. 
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but also an observer of care and common sense. Never- 
theless, we find that glaringly incorrect statements are 
not rare in Aristotle, and occur sometimes in cases 
where, even with the simple methods to which he was 
limited, the correction of the error should have been 
easy enough.! And still more commonly do we find 
that he draws from insufficient and incomplete data 
conclusions much too rash and sweeping, or that he 
forces his facts to conform to some general theory which 
has itself no adequate experiential basis. In his 
inductions he is often far too rash, and by basing them 
on various popular assumptions he leaves them without 


any sure foundation. 


1 Cf Euckxmn, loc. cit. 155 
sqq. Such cases are: that Ari- 
stotle gives the male sex more 
teeth than the female (Hist. An. 
ii. 3, 501, b, 19; on the con- 
jectured cause of this error see 
Lewes, Arist. § 332, A. 19); 
that the human male has three 
sutures in the skull, and the 
female only one running around 
it (¢bid. i. 8, 491, b, 2); that man 
has only eight ribs on each side 
(ibid. i. 15, 493, b, 14)—a sup- 
position, as it would seem, uni- 
versally held at that time, and 
explained hy supposing that it 
was founded, not on anatomical 
observations of human corpses, 
but on observations of living 
bodies; cf. p.89,n.1; thatthe lines 
in the hand indicate longer or 
shorter span of life (ibid. 493, b, 
32 sq.); that the hinder part of 
the skull is empty (H. Am: i. 8, 
491, a, 34; Part. An. ii. 10, 656, 
b, 12; Gen. An. v. 4, 784, b, 
35). Further examples in Lewns, 


He shows himself but little 


§ 149 sqq., 154 sqq., 315, 332, 
347, 350, 352, 386 sq., 398, 400, 
411, 486. When, however, it is 
said that Aristotle in the Part. 
An. iii. 6, 669, a, 19, asserted that 
only man has a pulsation of the 
heart (so LEwEs, § 399, c, where 
he adds: ‘ According to this pas- 
sage one might think that Ari- 
stotle never held a hird in his 
hand ;’ and EuCKEN, 155, 2), this 
is an inaccurate accusation. Ari- 
stotle distinguishes, in De Respir. 
20, 479, b, 17, the opuypds or 
heart-beat always going on, 
from the rninots tis xapdlas =the 
strong throb of the heart in pas- 
sion, And even the latter he 
does not confine to men, for he 
says in the tract referred to that 
it sometimes becomes so strong 
that animals die of it. All that 
is said in the passage cited is: 
ey avOpdmp re yap cvpBalyer udvov 
ws eimety—ie. the passion-throb 
occurs almost exclusively in 
Man. 
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skilled in the art of analysing the phenomena methodi- 
cally into their real factors, of following out each fact 
to its causes and the laws of its action, and of unravel- 
ling the conditions of the causal nexus. He has not 
mastered—even in the degree which with the scanty 
technical skill of Greece was possible to him—the hest 
methods of establishing and analysing facts, of check- 
ing observations and theories, or of applying experi; 
ment to science. He does not, in a word, come up to 
the standard to which in our day a student of nature is 
expected to attain. There is nothing strange in this; 
rather would it be strange if it were otherwise. 

If Aristotle were without the faults we note in his 
theory and practice, he would not only be far more in 
advance of his own time than in fact he was—he would 
have belonged to another and much later period of 
human thonght. Before science could attain to that cer- 
titude, correlation and exactness of procedure by which 
we excel the ancients, it was necessary in all ranges of 
scientific and historical inquiry that the facts should be 
collected and all manner of experiments made, that the 
laws of particular classes of phenomena should be 
sought ont and gradually universalised, that hypotheses * 
should be proposed for the elucidation of various series 
of facts, and these again continually checked and 
revised by the facts themselves. To this end no general 
disquisitions on methodology, hut only scientific work 
itself could assist. Until the experimental sciences had 
passed far beyond the position at which they stood in 
Aristotle’s time, it was not possible that either the 
methodology or the methods of experimental knowledge 
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should really advance beyond the form in which he 
stated them. In the then state of science it was 
‘already a great thing that observed facts should be 
collected in such vast masses and with such care. It 
was not to be expected that they should also be with 
‘the like care tested, or that his personal observations 
‘should be exactly discriminated from information other- 
“wise received, and the value of the latter critically 
‘appraised. Many of the assertions which we find 
‘absurd, were probably taken by Aristotle from others 
“in all good faith, and were not doubted by bim, merely 
because the knowledge of nature which he possessed 
gave him no reason to think them impossible. When 
we are surprised by the rashness with which the Greeks 
often built hypotheses or theories upon facts whose 
falsity is obvious to us at first sight, we do not stop to 
‘think how utterly they were ignorant of all our aids to 
accurate observation, and how greatly this poverty of 
tools must have hindered every sort of helpful experi- 
ment. ‘To fix time without a watch, to compare degrees 
of heat without a thermometer, to observe the heavens 
without a telescope and the weather without a baro- 
meter—these and the like were the tasks which the 
natural philosophers of Greece had to set themselves. 
Where there is no basis for accuracy as to facts, the 
difficulties that attend the classification of phenomena, 
the discovery of natural laws, and the correction of 
hypothesis by experience are so vastly increased, that we 
cannot wonder if scientific.inquiry rises but slowly and 
' insecurely above the levels of prescientific fancy. The 
service which Aristotle nevertheless did for the world in 
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the collection of data, and the acuteness with which he 
strove to explain the facts he knew, cannot but be 
appreciated if we try to judge him by any standards 
that conform to the knowledge and the opportunities 
of his day. 

To enter into the details of Aristotle’s Topics, or to 
examine his refutation of the Sophistic fallacies, are 
‘equally beyond our present scope. No wider view of 
his scientific principles is to be got from them, but only 
an application of them to a field beyond the limits of 
Science properly so called.! But this is the proper 
‘place to touch upon his researches into Definition, 
‘which we find partly in the second Analytics, partly 
in the Topics.2 As the Concept forms the starting 
point of all scientific research, so we may say con- 
versely that a complete acquaintance with the Con- 
cept—which is Definition—is the goal toward which it 
strives. Knowledge is indeed nothing but insight into 
the grounds of things, and in the concept this insight 
.igs summed up. The ‘what’ is the same as the ‘ why.’ 
We apprehend the concept of the thing as soon as we 
apprehend its causes. So far, Definition has the same 
problem as Demonstration. In both we try to discover 
the means by which the object has been brought to be 
what itis.‘ Nevertheless, they do not, with Aristotle, 
entirely coincide. In the first place, it is clear that 


' BRANDIS, pp. 288-345 gives 
a sketch of both. 

2 Besides the general works 
on Aristotelian Logic, see Kin, 
De notionis definittione, etc., and 
Rassow, Arist. de notionis defini- 
tione (cf. supra; p. 212, n. 2); 


HEYDER, Vergl. d. arist. u, hegel. 


Dialektik, p. 247 sqq., and 
Kamer, Erkenntnissth. d. Arist. 
195 sqq. 


8 Vid. supra, p. 163,.n. 2, and 
p. 173, n. 2. 
4 Vid. supra, p. 173, u. 2, 
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everything which admits of demonstration does r 
equally admit of definition ; for negatives, particula 
and propositions predicating properties, can all be c 
monstrated, whereas definition is always universal a: 
affirmative, and is not concerned with mere. propert: 
but with the substantial essence only.| The conver 
is no less true—not everything that can be defin 
admits of demonstration, as may be seen at on 
from the fact that demonstrations must start frc 
undemonstrable definitions.? Indeed, it seems to 

true in general, that the contents of a definition < 
undemonstrable by syllogisms: for demonstration 
supposes a knowledge of the essence of the object, wh 
this is precisely what definition seeks. The one poil 
out that, a property belongs as predicate to a certi 
subject ; the other does not concern itself with in 
vidual properties, but with the essence itself. The c 
inquires for a ‘that? the other for a ‘what’;‘ a 
in order to specify what anything is, we must first kn 
that it is.5 Here, however, we must draw a distincti 
The fact is that a definition cannot be derived throug 
single syllogism. We cannot take that which is asser' 
in the definition of an object and use it as the predic 
of a middle term in our major premiss, in order to atts 
it again in the conclusion to the object which was 
be defined: for if, in suck a process, we are deali 
with not merely one or other of the properties, | 
with the whole concept of the object, then it m 


! Anal. Post. ii. 3. 3 Ort} Ear té8e Kara Tob 
2 Thid. 90, b, 18 sqq. (cf. obdm Zor. 
supra, p. 246 sqq.). Another * Anal. Post. ibid. 90, b 
kindred reason. is there given sqq.; cf. c. 7, 92, b, 12. 
also. 5 Thid. c. 7, 92, b, 4. 
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follow that both major and minor premisses would be 
alike definitions —the one of the middle term and the 
other of the minor. A proper definition, however, cannot 
be applied to any other object except the one to be 
defined.! Consequently, in every definition, the subject 
and the predicate must be equal in comprehension and 
extension, so that the universal affirmative proposition 
which expresses the definition, must always be simply 
convertible. Therefore it follows that, by such a process 
as we have deécribed, we should only be demonstrating the 
same by the same,? and should get, not a real definition, 
but a verbal explanation.? 

Plato’s method of arriving at the idea by means of 
division is no better; for the division presupposes the 
concept. The same objection also applies to the 
method® of assuming a definition and proving its 
validity a posteriori by reference to individuals; for 
how can we feel certain that the hypothesis which we 
assumed, does really express the idea of the object, and 
not merely a number of particular marks ?® If, lastly, 
we endeavoured to bring definition within the province 
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1 Vid. supra, p. 216 sqq. 

2 Anal. Post. ii, 4. As an 
illustration he uses the definition 
of the soul as ‘a self-moving 
number.’ If we wished to estah- 
lish this by means of the syllog- 
ism: ‘everything that is itself 
the cause of life is a self-moving 
number; the soul is itself the 
canse of life, &c,’ this would be 
insufficient, for in this way we 
could only -prove that the soul is 
a self-moving numher, and not 
that its whole essence, its concept, 
is contained in this definition. 
Jn order to show this, we should 


have to argue: ‘the concept of 
that which is itself the cause of 
life consists in its being a self- 
moving number; the concept of 
the soul consists in its being 
itself the cause of life,’ &c. 

3 Anal. Post. ii. c. 7, 92, bh, 5, 
26 sqq.; cf. c.10 iit. i. 1, 71, a, 
11; Yop. i. 5 init.; Metaph. vii. 
4, 1080, a, 14. 

4 Vid. supra, p. 241, n. 3. 

® Which one of the philoso- 
phers of that time (we know not 
who) had likewise made. 

6 Anal. Post. ii, c. 6, and also 
WAITZ. 
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of the epagogic process, we should be met with the 
difficulty that induction never brings us to a ‘ what,’ 
but always to a ‘that. ! But although definition can 
neither be obtained by demonstration nor by induction, 
so long as they are separately used, yet Aristotle thinks 
it possible to reach it by a union of the two. When 
‘experience in the first instance has taught us that 
certain characteristics appertain to an object, and we 
begin to search for their causes, or for the conception 
which links them to their subject, we are so establish- 
ing by demonstration the essence of the thing ;? and 
if we continue this process until the object is defined 
in all its aspects,? we at last obtain the concept of it. 
Although syllogistic demonstration, therefore, may be 
insufficient to constitute a perfect definition, yet it helps 
us to find it,‘ and in this sense definition may be said 
to be under another form a demonstration of the 
essence.” This process is admissible in every case but 
that of things the being of which is not dependent on 
any causes outside themselves; and the conception of 


? Loc. cit. c. 7, 92, a, 37 : Induc- 
tion shows that something in 
general is of such and such a kind, 
by proving that itis so in all par- 
ticular instances; but this is 
equivalent to proving merely a 
ori Eoriv 9 od For, not thei éort, 

2 Thid. c. 8, 93, a, 14 sqq.’ 

3 It is. necessary at this point 
to fill out the too short hints of 
Aristotle’s statement by reference 
to the argument cited at p. 216, 
n. 1 supra, from Anal. Post. ii. 
13. : 

4 Anal. Post. ii. 8 fin.: cva- 
Aoyicpds wev Tod Tt dorw ob ylverat 


008? ard8eikis, S7jAov pévror Sid ovA- 
Aoyicpod. al 8: drodeitews* bor’ 
ott’ avev arodeltews Ear yvavat Td 
wl éorw ob éori atriov BAAD, ott? 
ori drdbeikis abrod. 

5 Tbid. c. 10, 94, a, 11: gor 
dpa dpiopds efs wiv Adyos rod rf 
eoriy dvanddemros, els 5& cvAACyiC- 
pos rod rl dort, wréce diapépwrv 
Ths amodelkews, rptros 8 THs Tou rh 
éorw arodeltews cupmépacpa: the 
fuller explanation of which is 
given ahove. That definitions of 
the latter kind do not suffice, 
Aristotle tells us in De An. ii. 2; 
vid. supra, p. 173, n. 2. 
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these can only be postulated as immediately certain, or 
elucidated by induction.! 

From these researches into’ the nature and condi- 
tions of Definition we obtain some important rules as 
to the method by which in practice it is arrived at. 
Since the essential nature of an object? can only ‘be 
defined genetically by the indication of its causes, Defi- 
nition must embrace those distinctive characteristics 
by which the object is actually made to be what it is. 
It must, by Aristotle’s rule, be got at by means of that 
which is prior and more known; nor must these 
principles be such as are prior in our knowledge, but 
such as are prior and more known in themselves. It 
is allowable to prefer the former only in the case of 
scholars who are incompetent to understand the latter ; 
but in such a case they get nothing which really eluci- 
dates the essence of the object.? This rule, indeed, 
follows from the axiom that Definition consists of the 
genus and the specific differences: for the genus is 
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! Anal. Post. ii. co. 9: Err bE 
tay pe erepdy te alriov, tav 5 
obn torw. bore SjAov Brt nal ray 
tt gort Td pev Bueca nad apxat 
ciow, & wal elvar nai Ti dori tro- 
Oérbar Set} BAAOV Tpdwov Havepa 
mworjoa. Of. preceding note and 
Anal. Post. ibid. 94, a, 9: 6 5& ray 
auéowy dpiopds Ogos ear) rod ct 
cory avandiexros.. Metaph. ix. 
6, 1048, a. 35: SRAoy 8 em) ray 
kabéxaora TH éxaywyh  BovrAdueba 
Aéyew, wal od Sef wayrbs Spov 
Garey, GAAd Kal rd auddoyor 
suvopay; and above, p. 253. To 
Induction also belongs the pro- 
cess which is described in De 
An, i. 1, 402, b, 16: Zoue 5’ od 


pévoy Td Th dor. yrdvar xphomov 
elvat mpds 7d Oewpijoa ras airlas 
Tov cuuBeRnkdtwy tais ovotus... 
BAAG kal dvdwadw Ted cuupeBnedra 
ounpdrAdrAerar wéya pépos wpds rd 
eldévar Td rf €or: for a definition 
is only correct when it explains 
all the cupBeBydra (i.e. the nad” 
aird cuuBeBnxdéra, the essential 
properties ; vid. p.214, n. 3 supra) 
of an object. On immediate know- 
ledge, cf. p. 246 sqq., 197 sqq. 

2 Of course with the ex- 
ception of the: ameoa just men- 
tioned, i.e. that which is con- 
ditional on no principle other 
than itself. 

§ Top.vi.4; cf.p.208,n. 2supra. 
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prior and more certain than its contents, and the 
differentize are prior to the species which they mark 
off! Inversely we obtain the same result: for if 
Definition consists in specifying the aggregate deter- 
mining characteristics by which the object is conditioned 
in its essential nature, it must include the genus and 
the differentie, for these are simply the scientific 
expression of those causes which in their coincidence 
produce the object.2 But these, in. their turn, are 
definitely related to one another in an order of supe- 
riority and inferiority. The genus is narrowed by the 
first of the differentiating marks; then the species so 
produced is further narrowed by the second, and so on. 
It is not, therefore, a matter of indifference in what 
order the separate properties shall follow in any de- 
finition.? A definition, in fact, implies not a mere 
enumeration of the essential marks,‘ but also the 
completeness® and the proper sequence of them.® 
Bearing this in mind, it will be found that in the 


descent from universals to 


1 Loe. cit. 141, b, 28; cf. supra, 
p. 215, n. 1, 216, n. 1. 

2 This follows from the pas- 
sages cited supra, p. 178, n. 2, 
compared with pp. 2165, n. 1,244, 
n. 3. By reason of this con- 
nection Zopics vi. 5 sq., imme- 
diately after the remarks on the 
mpérepa Kal -yywpiudrepa, gives 
rules for the correct determina- 
tion of the definition by yévos 
and Siapopat. 

8 Anal. Post. ii. 13, 96, b, 30; 
cf. 97, a, 23 sqq. 

47 év rg rl ort Karnyop- 
otpeva, af rod yévous Siadopal. It 
is obvious that only such things 


particulars the practice ‘of 


can occur in the definition; ef. 
p. 217 sqq., Anal. Post. ii. 18, 96, 
b, 1 sqq., i. 28, 84, a, 13., Top. vi. 
6; and other passages WAITZ on 
Categ. 2, a, 20. 

» Tt has been already remarked 
on p. 2463 that the number of 
intermediate grades must be a 
limited one. Cf.also Anal. Post. 
li. 12, 95, b, 13 sqq. 

* Anal, Post. 11.13, 97, a, 23: 
els 5& 7d kararnevd ev Spoy 5d Tov 
diapérewy tpiav Bet oroxdeoOas, 
tov AaBeiy Ta KaTyyopoipeva ev 
Te tl dori, wal radra rd of 
mp@rov 2 Seirepov, nad 871 Taira 
mdvra, 
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® 
progressive division is our surest method, while a corre- 
spondingly gradual building up of concepts is equally 
proper to the upward process towards the universal.' 
And thus Plato’s method, though Aristotle could not 
accept it as a satisfactory process for deducing definitions, 
was yet recognised and further worked out by him as a 
means to their discovery.? 

Supposing, then, that we have defined and surveyed 
the whole field of the knowledge of concepts on this 
method, we shall obtain a system of ideas such as Plato 
looked for,’ carrying us in an unbroken line from the 
Summa Genera through all the intermediate members 
down to the lowest species. And since scientific 
deduction must consist in the specification of causes, 
and since each specific difference in the upward scalo 
implies the introduction of a new cause, and every. 
added cause creates a corresponding differentia, it 
results that our logical structure must exactly corre- 
spond with the actual sequence and concatenation of 
causes. Plato never undertook actually to set forth that 
derivation of everything knowable out of unity, which 
he saw ahead as the end and goal of science. Aristotle 


1 Aristotle includes both, with- 
out further separating them, in 
the concept of Division, For 
this he gives full rules in Anal. 
Post, ii. 13, 96, b, 15-97, b, 
25; Top. vi. 6, 6; Part. Anim. 
i. 2, 3. Like Plato (ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 524 sq.), 
he also considers that the most 
important thing is that the di- 
vision should be continuous, 
should omit no intermediate 
grade, and should totally exhaust 


the object to be divided; and 
lastly (to which Plato devoted 
less attention), that it should 
not proceed hy means of deduced 
or contingent differences, hut by 
the essential ones. Cf. preceding 
note. 

2 Two further rules, contained 
especially in the sixth hook of 
the Topies—where he enumerates 
at length the mistakes made in 
defining—are omitted here. 

8 See ZELL. ibid. p. 525, 588. 
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considers such a demonstration to be quite impracticable. 
The highest genera, according to him, are no more 
capable of being derived from any one higher principle 
than are the special postulates of each science.! They 
are connected, not by any complete community of 
nature, but only by a kind of analogy,” and the reason 


1 Anal. Post. i. 32, 88, a, 31 
sqq., &c.; vid. supra p. 246. sqq. 
Aristotle says, in Metaph. xii. 4, 
1070, b, 1 (wap& yap thy odctlay kat 
TaAAG TR Karyyopobpeva obbéy Eort 
xowéy), that the categories especi- 
ally can be deduced neither from 
one another nor from a higher 
common genus: v. 28, 1024, b, 
9 (where the same is said of 
Form and Matter); xi. 9, 1065, 
b, 8; Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 34; De 
An. i. 5, 410, a, 13; Eth. Nui. 4, 
1096, a, 19, 23 sqq.; cf. TRENDE- 
LENBURG, Hist. Beitr. i, 149 sq. 
The concepts, which one would 
be most inclined to consider the 
highest genera, ‘Being’ and 
‘One,’ are no yévn: Metaph. iii. 
3, 998, b, 22; viii. 6, 1045, b, 5; 
x. 2, 1053, b, 21; xi. 1, 1059, b, 
27 sq. ; xii. 4, 1070, b. 7; Eth. WV. 
ibid.; Anal. Post. ii. 7, 92, b, 14; 
Top. iv. 1, 121, a, 16, ¢. 6, 127, 
a, 26 sqq. Cf. TRENDELENBURG, 
loe. cit.67; BONITZ and SCHWEG- 
LER on Metaph. iii. 3 (more 
on p. 276 infra). Therefore the 
principle ‘that eventually every- 
thing is contained in a single 
highest concept as in a common 
genus,’ which STRUMPELL, Gesch. 
ad. theor. Phil, d. Gr. p. 193, 
gives as an assertion of Aristotle, 
is not really Aristotelian. 

2In Metaph. v. 6, 1016, h, 
31, four kinds of Unity are dis- 
tinguished (somewhat different 
is the other fourfold enumera- 


tion in Metaph. x. 1, in which 
the unity of analogy does nat 
occur): the unity of number, of 
species, of genus, and of analogy. 
Each of these unities includes in 
it the subsequent unities (i.e. 
that which in number is one is 
also one in species, &c.) ; but not 
vice versa. Hence the unity of 
Analogy can occur even in those 
things which belong to no 
common genus (cf. Part. An, i. 
5, 645, b, 26: 7a pay yap Exavar 
7d xowdy Kar’ dvadoylay, Ta 5é 
kard yévos, ra Bt Kar’ eldos). It 
occurs in everything toa Exe: ws 
HAAo mpds GAAo. It consists in 
identity of relation (iod7ys Ad-ywv), 
and hence supposes at least four 
members (Zth. WV. v. 6, 1181, a, 
31). Its formulais: és rodro év 
tovtp } mpds TobrTo, 763° ev TEBE 
mpds 765€ (Metaph. ix. 6, 1048, b, 
7; cf. Poet. 21, 1457, b, 16). It 
is found not only in quantitative 
identity, such as arithmetical 
and geometrical (Hth. NW. v. 7, 
1131, b, 12, 1132, a, 1), but also 
in qualitative identity, such as 
similarity (Gen. et Corr. ii. 6, 
333, a, 26 sqq.), or in identity of 
operation (cf. Part. An. i. 5, 645, 
b, 9: 7d avdaoyor thy abrhy Zxov 
Sivayiy; ibid. i, 4, 644, b, 11; 
ii. 6, 652, a, 3), and in fact in all 
categories (Metaph. xiv. 6, 1093, 
b, 18). Besides those in the 
passages just mentioned, other 
instances are given in De Part. 
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why the sciences are not all one, is just because each 
class of actual existences has its own peculiar sort of 
knowledge which applies to it! If it be true that 
among the sciences we find one which is a science of 
first principles—the ‘ First Philosophy "—we must not 
expect it to develop its subject-matter out of any single 
principle of being. On the contrary, we shall find it 
necessary, before proceeding to any further researches, 
that we should inquire into all the most general points 
of view from which the world of actual existence can 
be considered, or, in other words, enumerate the highest 
generic concepts themselves. 

This it is with which the doctrine of the Categories 
is concerned, and these form accordingly the true con-~ 
necting link, in Aristotle’s philosophic system, between 
Logic and Metaphysics. 


Anim., Anal. Pri. i. 46, 51, b, 22, 
and Rhet. iii. 6 fin. That which 
cannot be deduced from any 
other thing (the highest prin- 
ciples), mustbe explained by ana- 
logy,as, for example,the concepts 
of Matter, of Form, &c.; cf. Me- 
taph. ix. 6 (vid. sup. p. 269, n.1); 
xii. 4, 1070, b, 16 sqq., and Phys. 
i. 7,191,a,7. Thisis the account 
given by TRHNDELENBURG in 
his Hist. Beitr.i.151 sqq. * Ana- 
logy’ is of special importance to 
Aristotle in his study of Natural 
History; see thereon infra, and 
cf. MEYER, Arist. Thierkunde, 
334 sqq. 

1 Anal. Post. i. 28 init.: pla 
v émorhun eat h évds yévous... 
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érépa 8 emorhun éorly érépas, 
bowv af dpxadl par’ ex rev abtav 
MAO Erepa: x Tay érépwy, Metaph. 
iii. 2, 997, a, 21: wept ody rd abrd 
yevos Ta cupBeBnndta Kad’ abra 
Tis abtis [emiorhuns] earl Pew- 
pio ex ray abrav Satay. Ibid. 
iv. 2, 1003, b, 19: &rayros 8é 
yevous kal aloOnois pla évds Kad 
emorhu. Ibid. 1004, a, 3: 
rocadra tpn ptrogoplas early 
Boamep ai odolau .., imdpye yap 
ebObs yévn Exovra Td ev kal Td by- 
5:0 nal af @mortijua: axodov0haoover 
rotvros. The relation between 
this and the concept of the. First 
Philosophy will be examined 
infra. 
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CHAPTER VI 


INTRODUCTORY INQUIRIES TOUCHING ARISTOTLE’S 
METAPHYSICS 


1. The Categories} 


ALL the objects of our thought fail, according to Ari- 
stotle, under one or other of the following ten concepts : 


i 


Sains, Guantiny, Quality, Relation, Where, When, 


Situation, 


ossession, Action, Passion.? 


These highest concepts—the Categories 3—neither 


mean to him merely subjective forms of thought, which 
would be utterly foreign to his Realism, nor are they 
merely concerned with logical relations. What they ex- 


mom 


1 TRENDELENBURG, Gesch. OC. 4 init.: Trav xard pydeular 


d. Kategoricentehre (Hist. Beitr. 
i. 1846), pp. 1-195, 209-217; 
Bonitz on Aristotle’s Catego- 
ries, Aristotel. Stud. vi. H. (first 
published in the Sitzungsbe- 
vicht der Wiener Ahad., Hist.~ 
philol. Kl. 1853, B. x. 591 sqq.); 
PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. i, 182 
sqq. 90 sq.; SCHUPPEH, Die 
arist. Kategoricon. (Gymn. progr. 
Gleiwitz, 1866); cf. BRENTANO'S 
essay Von der mamnigfachen 
Bedeutung des Seienden nach 
Ar., published in 1862. 

2 Categ. c. 2 imit.:.rav deyo- 
pévov Th wey KaT& cupmAcKhy 
Adyera, Ta 8 kvev cuprdonijs. 


cupmAoKhy Aeyouevay Exacrov Hro. 
obaiay onualver 4 wooby } wody F 
mpds tt} rod A muTe 2 KetoPar 4 
exew } worely } mdoxew. Top. i 
9 init.: peta rolvup ratra be 
Stoploacbat rd yévn TOY KaTnyoptay 
év ols imdpxovow af pnOetoo rér 
tapes [Bpos, yévos, {Biov, cupBeBy 
és]. gor: 5e raita roy apOudi 
dena, Tl dori, moody, worov, wpds Ti 
mov, more, Keicbat, exe, moretv 
mdoxey, 

* Aristotle uses various ex 
pressions to designate them (cf 
TRENDELENRURG, loc. cit. at p 
6 sqq., and Bonirz, ut supra, a 
p- 28 sqq., and in the Ind. Avisi 
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press is rather the different forms of the Actual.! 
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Not 


all forms of the Actual, however, are categories or divi- 
sions of categories ; but only those which represent the 
different formal points of view under which the Actual 
may be treated. Therefore he does not reckon among the 


378, a, 6 sqq.). He calls them 
Ta yévn (scilicet, rod bvros, cf. 
De An. i. 1, 402, a, 22), 7& mpGra 
Metaph. vii. 9, 1034, b, 7), also 
Siaipévets (Top. iv. 1, 120, b, 36, 
121, a, 6), and wréces (Metaph. 
xiv. 2, 1089, a, 26, with which 
cf, Eth. Bud. i. 8, 1217, b, 29), r& 
kows wpata (Anal. Post. ii. 13, 
96, b, 20, and Metaph. vii. 9, 
1034, b, 9); but most frequently 
xarnyopla, Karnyophuara, yévn or 
oXhpara Tay KaTyyopiay (Tijs KaTy- 
yoplas).— BoniITz (with whom 
LuTHE, Beitr. cur Logik, ii. 1 
sqq. agrees) rightly explains the 
last expression by simply trans- 
lating xarnyopta = ‘assertion’; and 
consequently yévn or oxfpata 7. 
nar. =‘the chief genera or funda- 
mental forms of assertion,’ =‘ the 
various senses in which an object 
can be spoken of.’ The same 
meaning is conveyed also hy the 
shorter karnyoplac=‘the various 
modes of assertion,’ or karyyoplat 
tou bvros (Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 28; 
Metaph. iv. 28, 1024, b, 13, ix. 1, 
1045, b, 28, xiv. 6, 1093, b, 19, &c.); 
the latter phrase implying that 
every such assertion is concerned 
with heing—The meaning of 
‘ predicate,’ which karyyopla often 
has in other places, and which 
BRENTANO (loc. cit. 105 sq.) and 
ScHUPPE give it here, does not 
suit the Aristotelian categories, 
for the latter designate the 
different senses of the r& xar& 
pndcuiay §=oupndonhy = Aeydueva, 


whereas the predicate, as such, 
can only occur in the proposition. 
Hence it is needless to ask the 
question (over which SCHUPPE, 
loc. cit. 21 sq., gives himself un- 
necessary trouble) in what sense 
‘ Substance,’ which is notapredi- 
cate-concept (vide infra, ch. vii. 
init.), can belong to the scheme 
of the categories. Any concept 
becomes a predicate by being 
asserted of something, and this 
may occur even with concepts 
expressing substance (cf. Metaph. 
vii. 3, 1029, a, 23, rd wey yap 
BAAa Tijs odotas Karyyopeira arn 
8: rijs days). For instance, in 
the proposition, ‘this man is 
Socrates,’ Socrates is predicate. 
From this logical function, which 
a substance-concept may take on 
in @ proposition, it by no means 
follows that such an idea, when 
regarded out of this special rela- 
tion and with reference solely 
to the content of the idea itself, 
is to be regarded as signifying 
anything dependent, or in the na- 
ture of a property or cupBeBnrds. 
—STRUMPELL is mistaken in 
saying (Gesch. é theor. Phil. b. d. 
Griechen, p. 211) that the catego- 
ries treat of the various ways of 
predicating or the distinctions to 
be drawn in the ways of combining 
concepts, though in other respects 
he correctly apprehends the 
merely formal character of the 
categories. 

 Metaph. v. 7, 1017, a, 22; 
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categories either those concepts which are so universa 
as to be predicable of things of the most different kinds 
and to have a different meaning according to the rela: 
tion in which they are used (such as the concepts o 
Being and of Unity'), or any of those more definit 
expressions which concern the concrete condition o 


xa’ aira 8¢ elvar A€yerat Soamep 
onpalver TR oXhpaTa Tis KaTy- 
yoplas: écaxas yap A€yerat, ToG- 
avtax@s rd elvar onuaiver (cf. 
Eth. N.i. 4, 1096, a, 23). Hence 
the categories are called xary- 
yopiat rod bvros (see preceding 
note). That of which they re- 
present the varions meanings is 
the by (Metaph. vi. 2 init. ix. 1, 
1045, b, 32; De An. i. 5, 410,a, 
18 : 71 B& WoAAGXaS Aeyouévou Tod 
byros, onpualver yap 7d ply rébe 71, 
&c.); cf. Ind. Arist. 378, a, 13 
sqq.—Logical relations of con- 
cepts, on the other hand (such as 
. Bpos, yévos, t8:ov, TuuBeAyxds), are 
not expressed in separate cate- 
gories, but run indifferently 
through them all. In answer to 
the question ri éor:; for instance, 
you may get according to cir- 
cumstances an oveta, a moody, &c,: 
see Jop. i. 9.—As little are the 
categories concerned with the 
opposition of true and false, 
which has reference, not to the 
nature of things, but to our rela- 
tion tathem ( Metaph. vi. 4, 1027, b, 
29). Yet Aristotle sometimes does 
make, after all, an ontological 
application of the categories, as 
when, for example, he deduces 
the different kinds of change 
from the circumstance that one 
kind is concerned with things ds 
to their substance, another as to 
their quality, a third as to quan- 


tity, and a fourth as to place; cf 
following note. 

1 These two concepts (whicl 
kart mdvrov pddiora A€yerat TH 
ivrwv, according to Metaph. iii 
8, 998, b, 22 sqq.; x. 2, 1053, b 
16 sqq.; Vili. 16, 1045, b, 6, cf 
supra, p. 272, n. 1), are no yévy 
but predicates which may be 
applied to all that is possible 
That they cannot be genera 
Aristotle proves in Metaph. iii. 8. 
by observing that ‘a genus car 
never be predicated of the mark 
which stands to it as a specific 
difference, but that Being anc 
Unity must be predicable oi 
every mark which can be addec¢ 
to theévand the odeia.’—Both the 
concepts are used in various 
meanings. Métaph. v. 7, gives 
Jour senses of ‘ Being,’ while ix. 
10 (ct. xiv. 2, 1089, a, 26, where 
the xara cupBeBnxds Acyduevor b3 
is omitted) gives three, one of 
these heing that xara rd oxhuare 
TaY KaTnyoptéy, which suggests 
that a different kind of Being cor- 
responds to each category, and 
therefore implies that ‘ Being’ 
cannot as such coincide with any 
single category. The same js 
true of ‘Unity’: 7d & ey way7i 
yee earl tis pdcis, nad odOevds 
TotTd  abtd H pdots, Td bv (= 
‘there is nothing whose essence 
consists in Unity as such’). It 
likewise occurs in all categories, 
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any object and its physical or ethical properties.! 
Equally does he exclude from the number of categories 
those general metaphysical conceptions which serve to 
explain concrete peculiarities and processes, such as 
the conceptions of the Actual and the Possible, of 
Form and Matter, and of the four kinds of Cause.2 The 


but adds to the concept of the 
object, of which it is predicated, 
no new mark; and Aristotle con- 
cludes from this, 871 rabrd onpafver 
mows 7d ev nat rd by (Metaph. x. 2, 
1054, a, 9 sqq.), the 7d év «al 7d 
by rabtby Kai pla pdow Te axod- 
avdeiy GAAHAGS . . . GAN aby os 
évl Adyp BnArodpeva (Metaph. iv. 
2, 1003, b, 22), and that both 
have the same extension (dyri- 
orpepe, xi. 3, 1061, a, 15 sq., cf. 
vii. 5, 1030, b, 10, c. 16, 1040, 
b, 16). Upon ‘ Unity,’ cf. also 
Metaph. x. 1 8qq. (where in par- 
ticular ‘unity of measure’ is 
treated of), and the references at 
p. 272,n. 2 supra; and see also 
HERTLING, -De Arist. notione 
unius, Berl. 1864. As to the dv, 
see particularly BRENTANO, Ven 
der mannigfachen Bedeutung des 
Scienden. 

1 For this reason such a con- 
cept as Movement (or Change) 
is not put among the categories ; 
it israther, according to Aristotle, 
a physical concept which, through 
the different categories, receives 
its further determination as sub- 
stantial change, qualitative or 
quantitative change, or move- 
ment in space (Phys. v. 1 fin, 
c. 2 init., ibid. 226, a, 23, iii. 1, 
200, b, 832; Gen. et Corr. i. 4, 319, 
b, 81; De Celo, iv, 3, 310, a, 23; 
Metaph. xii. 2, 1069, b, 9; more 
about this infra). He allows 
that, looked at in itself, it may 


be put in the category of Action 
and Passion (Yop. iv. 1, 120, b, 
26; Phys. v. 2, 225, b, 13, iii. 1, 
201, a, 28; De An. iii. 2, 426, a, 
2; TRENDELENBURG, Hist. Beitr. 
i. 135 sqq.), and in this sense it is 
even used in Metaph. viii. 4, 1029, 
b, 22, to illustrate how the cate- 
gories other than Substance have 
a substratum, yet it does not 
itself become a category. Still 
less would it be a category if we 
were to accept the belief of the 
later Peripatetics (which is not 
established by Metaph. v. 13, 
1020, a, 26 ; SIMPL. Categ. 78, 5, 
§ 29 Bas.) that it belonged to 
the category of the woody, or as 
others preferred (SIMPL. tbid. 35, 
5, § 38) to the mpds 71.—So also, 
when Eudemus (2th. Hud. 1217, 
b, 26) gives Motion (in place of 
Action and Passion) among the 
categories, it is not Aristotelian. 
Other Peripatetics, notably Theo- 
phrastus, said more correctly, 
that it ‘runs through many cate- 
gories’ (SIMPL. ibid. 35, 5, § 38; 
Phys. 94, a).—-In the same way 
‘the Good’ is to be found in 
various categories (Zth. N. i. 4, 
1096, a. 19, 23). 

2? None of these concepts is 
reckoned among the categories 
or comprised under any one of 
them. On the contrary, when 
Aristotle is considering the 
various meanings of ‘ Being,’ he 
mentions the. distinction of dyv- 
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purpose of ‘categories’ is not to describe things by their 
actual qualities, nor yet to set forth the general con- 
‘ceptions which are needful for this purpose. They are 
confined to pointing out the different sides which may 
be kept in view in any such description. In Aristotle’s 
intention, they are meant to give us, not real con- 
ceptions, but only the framework into which all real 
conceptions are to be set, whether they are confined to 
one division of the framework or extend to several. 


duet and évyreAexela, with the dis- 
tinction of truth and falsity, as 
matters to be superadded to the 
distinctions expressed by the 
categories (Metaph. v. 7, 1017, a,! 
7, 22, 31, 35, vi. 2 init., ix. 10 
init., c. 1, 1045, h, 32, xiv. 2,' 
1089, a, 26; De An. i. 1, 402, a, 22, 
cf. TRENDELENBURG, Gesch. der 
Categoricenlehre, ut supra, p. 157 
sqq.; BONITZ, ut supra, p. 19 
sq.), but themselves running 
through the various categories 
indifferently (Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 
26; Metaph. ix. 10 init.: rd 6& 
xard Siva nal eyépyeay Tobrwv), 
Aristotle does not tell us why 
they caunot be reckoned among 
the categories; but the reason 
seems to be that indicated above, 
viz. that these ideas do not merely 
rélate, like those of substance, 
quality, &c., to the formal cha- 
tacter and the formal differences 
of that which falls under them, 
but designate definite real rela- 
tions of actual heing. 

' Thus also BRANDIS, ii. h, 
394 sqq. On the other hand TREn- 
DELENBURG, ibid. 162 sq. ex- 
plains the ahsence of ‘ Possibility 
and Actuality’ from the cate- 
gories by saying that the latter 
are ‘separated predicates,’ whilst 


the former is ‘no real predicate.’ 
It seems, however, that precisely 
the opposite is the case. The 
categories are not themselves di- 
rectly taken as predicates, but 
only as designating the place of 
certain predicates in the scale; 
whereas the distinction of Possi- 
ble and Actual is based on real 
and definite facts, the contrast 
between the different conditions 
of development in individual 
things, and the opposition in the 
universe as a whole between the 
corporeal and the spiritual. The 
one kind of distinction is only an 
abstract, metaphysical expression 
of theother. But it is not possi- 
ble entirely to agree with BonrtTz 
when he says on p. 18, 21, that 
the categories ‘are only meant to 
render possible a survey of what 
is contained in the empirical 
data,’ and hence that ‘such con- 
cepts are excluded as extend 
beyond the comprehension of 
empirical data, to any kind of 
explanation of them.’ For the 
concept of Motion is given by 
experience just as much as that 
of Action and Passion, and the 
concept of Substance is as valu- 
able for ‘explaining the data’ as 
that of form and matter, or of 
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Of the completeness of this framework, Aristotle ‘is’ 
convinced,' but he nowhere tells us how he came to set 


actuality and possibility —Nor 
does it seem possible to say with 
BRENTANO (loc, cit. p.82 sq.), that 
the categories are ‘real concepts,’ 
if by this we are to understand 
such concepts as designate the 
common object-matiter of a series 
of experiences, such as are the 
concepts of weight, extension, 
thought, &c. For those very 
categories which arc most fre- 
quently and universally applied— 
substance, quantity, quality, re- 
lation, action, and passion— 
designate merely formal relations, 
and hence are adapted to cover 
and apply to a content of the 
most diverse character; and 
though this is not so absolutely 
true of others—such as mov, wore, 
or xetr8a:—that peculiarity only 
proves that Aristotle was not able 
strictly to carry out through 
them all the point of view with 
which he started his category- 
scheme asa whole. BRENTANO 
himself, at p. 131 sq., admits 
that ‘ the distinction of the cate- 
gories is not a real distinction.’ 

1 PRANTL, Geach. d. Log, i. 204 
sqq., denies that Aristotleadopted 
any absolutely fixed number of 
categories; but it is clear, not 
only from theenumerations given 
at p. 274, n. 2 and p. 282, n. 3, 
but also from many other expres- 
sions, that he did. Thus we have 
in Soph. El. c. 22, init.: éwetwep 
Exomev 7a yévn Tay KaTyyopiayv— 
namely, the ten enumerated in 
Top. i. 9, to which at c. 4, 166, b, 
14, after mentioning 7! (rabrd), 
mowby, woody, mowiv, mdoxov, dia- 
xeluevoy (really orily a kind of 
nowy, the dd@eots : see Categ. c. 


8, 10,.a, 35 sqq. Metaph. v. 20), 
he refers back with the words: 
nal raAAa 8 as Sufpyrar mpdrepoy. 
De An. i, 1, 402, a, 24: wérepoy 
7é63e tt kai otola 4 moby } woody F 
cal vis BAAN Tov Biatpedacdy 
xaryyopiav, Ibid. c. 5, 410, a, 14: 
onpatver yap 7d wey rdde re Td 5S 
woody f roby f) kal tTiva BAAnY TOV 
Siapebacay Karnyopiav. Anal. 
Pri. i, 87: 1) 8 trdpyew réde 
7TOde . . . TooavTaxas Anmréoy 
boaxas af xaryyopla: Sujfpyvrat. 
Metaph. xii. 1, 1069, a, 20: mparov 
h obcla, eira 7d wotdv, efrd 7d 
moody; vi. 2, 1026, a, 36: 7a 
oxhwara tis Kxaryyoplas, oloy rd 
pey wl, 7d Be rowdy, 7b SE wogdn, 7d 
8é wot, 7d 5& wore, eal ef +t BAA 
onpalver tov rpérov Tovrov; vii. 4, 
1030, a, 18: Kal yap 7d rl éorw 
eva wey tpdrov onpaiver Thy obclay | 
kal 7d 7dd€ vt, BAAov 5é Exacrov 
Ta&Y KaTHyopouLévwy, Toody, Toby 
kal Boa &AAa To1aidra; xii. 4, 1070, 
a, 33: it is a question of, rérepov 
Erepar 4} ai avral dpyal orotxeia 
tay obatay nal rev mpds tT, Kal Kal? 
éxdatny 88 Tov KaTyyopiay duolws. 
Likewise in Metaph. vii. 9, 1034, . 
b, 9, xiv. 2, 1089, a, 7; Phys. iii. 
1, 209, b, 26, after mentioning 
some of the categories, he refers 
to the rest with a mere ‘ai 
HAA Karyyopia, as to something 
well known, and in Anal. Post. 
i. 22, 83, b, 12, a, 21, the impossi- 
bility of an infinitely extended 
argument is proved by the asser- 
tion that the number of categories 
is limited to those there named. 
The completeness of Aristotle’s 
list of categories is also snp- 
posed hy the proof referred to 
at the end of p. 276, n. 2, that’ 


‘ 
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out. these categories and no others ;! and among the 
categories themselves there is so little indication of 
any fixed principles for their evolution? that we are 


there are only three kinds of 
motion (in the narrower sense), 
qualitative, quantitative, and 
local (Phys. v. 1 sq.), inasmnch 
as that theorem is proved by the 
process of exclusion. ‘ Motion,’ 
Aristotle argues, ‘ does not occur 
in the categories of substance, 
&co.: therefore only those three 
categories remain.’ 

1 Even in the lost writings no 
‘such demonstration seems to 
have occurred; otherwise the 
early commentators would have 
appealed to it. Whereas, on the 
contrary, SIMPL. Schol. in Ar, 
79, a, 44,says: SrAws ob8auod rept 
vis “rdtews trav -yevav oddeulay 
airlay 6 ’ApirroréaAns arephvaro. 

2 To TRENDELENBURG (in his 
dissertation De Arist. Categoriis 
[Berl. 1833] and the Hlementa 
Logices Aristotelice, p. 54) be- 
longs the credit of having first 
endeavoured to find one. But 
even his repeated explanation in 
Hist. Beitr. i. 23 sqq.,194 sq. has 
not persuaded us that he has 
really succeeded in doing so. It 
seems rather that the objections 
which RITTER, ili. 80, and still 
more exhaustively BoNITZ, doc. 
cit. 35 sqq., have hrought against 
his opinion, are well justified. 
TRENDELENBURG (and after him 
BIESE, Phil. d, Arist.i. 54 sq.) 
believes that in setting ont these 
ten genera Aristotle was proxi- 
mately influenced by gramma- 
tical distinctions He suggests 
that odcia corresponds to the 
suhstantive, woody and motdy to 
the adjective; with pds t: cor- 
respond such forms of expres- 


sion as those referred to in 
Categ.c. 7; moij and woré are re- 
presented hy the adverhs of place 
and time; the last four cate- 
gories are to be looked for in the 
yerh, for raeiy and méoxev trans- 
late into a general concept the 
force of the active and passive 
voices, as «eta: renders one side 
of the intransitive, and éxetv the 
special force of the Greek per- 
fect.—But, in the first place, as 
BoniTz, p. 41 sqq., fully proves, 
Aristotle himself nowhere gives 
any indication of his having 
arrived at his categories in this 
way. On the contrary, he does 
not distinguish the parts of 
speech on any such method as 
that which Trendelenburg’s 
theory of the categories would 
presuppose, for he nowhere ex- 
pressly distingnishes the adverbs, 
he treats the adjective (as Jijua) 
along with the verb, and in fact 
the only ‘ parts of spcech’ which 
he names (apart from the article 
and conjunction) are the dvoua 
and the pjjua. It is therefore 
not probable that grammatical 
forms to which, as ‘parts of 
speech’ he paid no attention, 
shonld nevertheless have guided 
him in distinguishing the classes 
of concepts. And, again, the 
two series do not in fact corre- 
spond to any such extent as we 
should have expected if Trende- 
lenburg’s supposition were 
correct. For ‘quantity’ and: 
‘quality ’ may just as well be ex- 
pressed hy substantives (c.g. Aeu- 
kérns, Oepudrns, &c., Categ.c. 8, 
9, a, 29) or verbs (AcAcdxwrat, 
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reduced to supposing that he obtained them empirically, 
by putting together the main ‘points of view from which 
the data of experience can be practically treated. It is 
true that a certain logical progress is to be found 


among them. We begin 
Thing. Next in order to 


&c.) as by, adjectives; ‘action 
and passion ’ as well by snbstan- 
tives (mpagis, awdfos, &c.) as by 
verbs ; ‘time’ not only by adverbs 
but also hy adjectives (xOigos, 
Sevrepaios, &c.) ; very many sub- 
stantives designate no substance 
(Categ. c. 5, 4,a, 14, 21); and 
for ‘relation’ a corresponding 
grammatical form cannot be 
found.—BRENTANO, lc. cit. p. 
148 sqq., also seeks to defend the 
Aristotelian categories against 
the charge of having no scicntitic 
derivation and suggests another 
scheme. He believes that in 
arranging them Aristotle first dis- 
tinguished ‘substance’ from 
‘accidents,’ and, among the 
latter, distinguished the absolute 
from the relative ; and that he 
went on to divide the former 
into (1) inhkerences (material = 
moody, and formal = moidy); (2) 
affections (roeiy and mdoxew, to 
which, at one time, Aristotleadded 
Exew) ; (3) external circumstances 
(od and wort, and, for a time, 
xeio@a:). The question is not, 
however, whether it is possible to 
bring the ten categories into 
some logical scheme (for that 
could be done with any series, 
unless it were merely put to- 
gether at haphazard), but whe- 
ther Aristotle arrived at them by 
means of a logical deduction. 
And against any such supposition 


‘naturally - fit. 


with the Substantial—the 
this, he deals with Quali- 


there are two facts:-first, that 
Aristotle in speaking of the cate- 
gories, never indicates such a 
deduction, and next, that none’ 
can he found into which they 
Even in Bren- 
tano’s ingenious scheme, this is 
not the case. If the ten cate- 
gories had come about in the 
way he suggests, they would 
have been enumerated by Ari- 
stotle in a corresponding order. 
Instead of that, the mpés ti, 
which, according to’ Brentano, 
should come last, stands in the 
middle in every enumeration (see 
p.274, n. 1 and p. 282, u.3), andits 
regular place (the only exception 
being Phys. v. 1) is immediately 
after the ‘inherences. After 
it, again, the ‘ affections’ do not 
follow (as they should according 
to Brentano’s order), but the 
‘caternal circumstances.’ Nor is 
the distinction of inkerenccs and 
affectivns itself Aristotelian.— So 
far asa logical disposition of the 
categories ex post facte is con- 
cerned, ZELLER gives on p. 288 
infra, that which he prefers, 
although he does not believe that, 
Aristotle arrived at his list of 
categories by any method in 
which he had in his mind hefore- 
hand either that or any other 
logical scleme into Which they 
were to fit. 
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ties: first (in the woody and zrovdv), those qualities 
which belong to a thing in itself, and then (in the pds 
tt), those which belong to a thing in its relation to 
other things. From these he passes to the external 
conditions of sensible existence—Space and Time.. 
And he ends the list with the concepts which express 
changes and the conditions thereby produced. This 
cannot be called a deduction in the strict sense ; for that, 
according to Aristotelian principles, was not possible 
in the case of the highest general conceptions ati all.! 
In fact, the order of the categories is not always 
the same.? It even seems that ten is somewhat ar- 
bitrarily fixed as their number. Aristotle himself so 
far recognises this, that in his later writings he passes 
over the categories of Possession and Situation, in 
places where he apparently intends to give a complete 
enumeration.’ It is possible that it may have been the 
example of the Pythagoreans,t and the predilection 


1 Vide supra, pp. 246 and 272. 4 8rt woiby A woody A xpés tt  rot- 


2? Examples will be found in 
what follows, and also at p. 279, 
n.1. The most striking thing 
with regard to this is that in 
Cat. c. 7, contrary to the other- 
wise constant rule, and even to 
the order given in c. 4, mpds vt 
precedes ody. No satisfactory 
reason can be found for this, but 
it would be rash to conclude any- 
thing from it against the genuine- 
ness of the work, since a later 
writer would probably be less 
likely to permit a divergence 
from the order given than would 
Aristotle himself, for whom it 
was not firmly established. 

8 Anal. Post.i, 22, 83, a, 21: 
bore} ev rg rl dori [karnyopetras] 


ody 4 rdoxov 4 rod A rork, Bray ty 
wad? évbs xarnyopntf. Ibid. b, 15: 
ra yévn TOY Karnyopiay memépayras: 
yap roby 4 woody A mpds 1} 
woot } wdoxov } wot 4 word (the 
obola to which the latter are op- 
posed as cupBeByxéra has been 
already mentioned). Phys. v.1 
Jin.: et oby ai xarnyopla: Sujpnyrat 
otola kal rodtyTt Kal +E rod Kat 
7@ wort at rG mpés Tikal 7H org 
kat TG moeiy } wdoxew, dvdyen 
tpeis elvat uwhoes (cf. p. 279, 0. 1 
Jjin.). Metaph. v. 8, 1017, u, 24: 
Tay KaTyyopoupévay Ta pey Tl eorre 
onpalver, rd 8t woidy, Te BE roody, 
70, 58 apds rt, 7d 5E wrod 7d BE wore, 
a See ZnLu. Ph. d. Gr. pt. 1, 
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for a decimal system inherited from them by the 
Platonists,! which made it. at first seem to Aristotle 
natural that he should find a round number of cate- 
gories. But we cannot well suppose any further con- 
nection between his doctrine and the Pythagorean ;? 
nor i& the conjecture’ much more probable, that he 
borrowed his categories from the school of Plato. It is 
true that almost all of them appear in Plato’s writ- 
ings;° but we cannot attribute any great weight to this 
coincidence, for the reason that in Plato they are merely 
used as occasion arises, without any attempt to arrive 
at a full enumeration of all the categories in one scheme. 


Among the categories themselves, much the most 


1 ZELLER, ibid. p. 857 sqq. 

* As PETERSEN supposed in 
Philos. Chrysipp. Fundamenta, 

12. 


® Ross, Arist. Libr. Ord. 238 
sqq. 

‘In the first place, there is 
no trace whatever of the ten 
categories among the Platonists ; 
and it is not likely that informa- 
tion abont so notable a point 
would neither have been trans- 
mitted through their writings nor 
through Chrysippus and other 
scholars of the Alexandrian pe- 
riod to the later Peripatetics, 
and through them to us. And 
again, the theory of the catego- 
eries is so closely connected with 
the other opinions of Aristotle 
that it is not likely to have 
sprung up on other ground. 
Take, for example, merely the 
fundamental statements as to 
the oto'a and its relation to pro- 
perties, on which the whole 
division of the categories in 
Aristotle is based. These are 


certainly not Platonic; in fact it 
is one chief point of dispute be- 
tween ‘Aristotle and his master 
that the latter conceded to ideas 
of quality the position of snb- 
stances and made the zomdy an 
ovcla.—We might rather snppose 
(as UEBERWEG doesin his Logik, 
§ 47, atp. 100) that Aristotle was 
led to his theory of Categories 
in his recoil against the theory 
of Ideas, and, in particnlar, by 
the reflection that the Ideas only 
represented things under the 
form of .substantiality, whereas 
things in the actual world ex- 
hibit many different forms of ex- 
istence. But as this explanation 
itself presupposes the distinction 
of suhstance from properties, &c., 
too much importance must not 
be attached to the theory. 

5 See TRENDELENBURG, Hist. 
Beitr. i. 205 sqq.; BONITZ, ut 


supra, p. 56. PRANTL, Gesch. d. 


Log. i. 73 sqq., and ZELLER, Ph. 
a. Gr. pt. i. p. 689. 
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important is that of Substance, which may here be fitly 
treated at once in detail. Substance, in the strict sense, 
is individual Substance. That which can be set out in 
parts isa Quantum! If these parts are divided, then 
the Quantum is a discrete Quantum, a multitude; if 
they are interdependent, then it is aconstant Quahtum, 
a quantity ;? if they are in a definite position (@éous), 
the quantity is extensive; if they are only in an order 
(rdafis) without position, then it is non-extensive.? 
The undivided, or the unity by means of which quantity 
is distinguished, is the measure of it. This is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of quantity, that it is measurable and 
has a measure! As Quantitas belongs to a divisible 


1 Metaph. v. 13 init.: moody 
Adyerat rd Stouperby eis evurdpxorra, 
dv éxdrepov ® Exaoroy ev te Kab 
7Té8e Tt wépurey elvar. The évur- 
dpxovra, however, are, the consti- 
tuent parts as distinguished from 
the logical elements of the con- 
cept. Thus, ¢.g.,in Metaph. iii.1, 
995, b, 27, c, 3init. he inquires 
whether the yévq or the évumdp- 
xovra are the highest principles ; 
ibid. viii. 17 fin. the crotxeioy 
is defined as that eis 6 S:atpe?rar 
[sc. 71] évumdpyor [Acc.] ds BAqv. 
Similarly in viii. 2, 1043, a, 19, cf. 
Gen. An. i,21,729,b. 3: ds évurdp- 
xov kal wdptoy by cbdus Tot -yivopevou 
oéparos peryvipevoy rij Ban. bid. 
c. 18, 724, a, 24: dca as e& Hans 
ylyveota T& yiryvdpeva Aéyouev, Ex 
twos evumdpxovros . . . . early, 
Cat. c. 2,1, a, 24, c, 5, 3, a, 32, 
&e. (Ind. Arist. 257, a, 39 sqq.) 
The moody is consequently that 
which is made up of parts, like a 
body, and not of logical elements, 
like a concept. But since num- 


her and time are also wood, we 
must not suppose that these 
‘parts’ are merely material ones 

and in Metaph.v. 13, the robe r: 
must he understood not of indi- 
vidual substance, but in a wider 
sense, as signifying anything 
numerically distinct (&p0ug &). 

2 Metaph. v. 13 (where also 
mooby Kal’ adits and Kard cuuBeBn- 
xés is spoken of). Cat. 6 init. 
TRENDELENBURG, ibid. p. 82. 
treats further of discrete and 
continuous quantities, with spe- 
cial reference to Cat. 6, Phys. v. 
3, 227, a, 10 sqq. and Metaph. 
loc. cit. 

8 Cat.c.6 init., ibid. 5, a, 15 
sqq. Aristotle does not here ex- 
press the opposition of that 
which has and that which has not 
extension in any general form, 
but merely hy means of examples 
(of the former—tiine, surface, 
body; of the latter—time, num- 
her, word). 

4 Metaph. x. 1, 1052, h, 15 
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aud substantial whole, so Qualitas expresses the differ- 
ences whereby the conceptual whole is divided; for 
under Qualitas,in the stricter sense of the word,! Ari- 
stotle understands nothing else but the distinguishing 
mark, or further determination wherein a given Uni- 
versal particularises itself. As the two chief divisions 
of qualities, he notes those which express an essential 
distinction, and those which express a movement or 
activity.2 Elsewhere he names four determinations of 
quality as the most important,® but these again fall 


sqq.; Cat. c. 6, 4,b, 32. This 
follows immediately from the 
above defioition of wogdy: that 
which can be divided into parts 
can also be built up of parts and 
be measured by them.—Further 
marks of wooby (Cat. c. 6, 5, b, 
11 sqq.) are that nothing is op- 
posed to it, and that it is what it 
is and neither more nor less, and 
that the concept of equality and 
inequality belongs peculiarly to 
it. 

1 The generic concepts (dedre- 
pat ovcia:) are sometimes also 
called mov, or more correctly 
wot obota (Cat. c. 5, 3, b, 13; cf. 
Metaph. vii. 1, 1039, a, 1); and 
sometimes the cupSe8nxéta are 
comprised under the same term 
(Anal. Post. i. 22, 83, a, 36). 

2 In Cat. c. 8 the concept of 
noirns is not explained . except 
by reference partly to forms of 
speech and partly to examples. 
In Metaph. v. 14, 1020, b, 13, 
however, there is an enumeration 
of its different meanings thus: 
oxeddv 5h xard Sho tpdrous Aéyotr’ 
bv 7d moby, Kat todtwy eva toy 
Kuptdraroy’ mpaéry wey yap madras 
h tis odolas Biapopd . . . 7a Bt 


wddn Tav voupdvey F Kwotueva 
kal ai Tay Kwhoewy Biapopal. To 
the first class belong, among 
other things, the qualitative dis- 
tinctions of numbers; to the 
second, aper} and xaxfa, With re- 
gard to the diapope see supra, p. 
215,n.1. Therefore Quality ex- 
presses a determination of form, 
for that is true of the diapopa; 
Metaph. viii, 2, 1043, a, 19: oixe 
yap 6 wey Bid Trav Biapopay Ad-yos 
tov etSous Kal ris evepyelas clvat, 6 
v &k trav evutapxdvtay tis tAns 
BGAAoy, 

8 Cat. c. 8. The four et5y 
moidtnros (besides which, we are 
told, 10, a, 25, others might 
occur) are the following: (1) és 
and 8:d@eois, which are distin- 
guished inasmuch as fis expresses 
a lasting state, while d:d@ecis is 
used sometimes for every state 
whatsoever, and sometimes for a 
transitory one (cf. Metaph. v. 19, 
20; Bonitz and SCHWEGLER 
on this passage; TRENDELEN- 
BuRG, Hist. Beitr. i. 95 sqq. 
Waltz, Arist. Org. i. 303 sqq.) 
Instances of is are émoripat 
and dperal; of mere did@eois, 
health and sickness. (2) “Oca 
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He treats as the peculiaz 


mark of Qualitas, the opposition of the like and the 


unlike? 


But in dividing off this category from others 
Aristotle finds himself in difficulties.’ 


To the category 


of Relativity * belongs that of which the peculiar essence 
consists in a definite relation to something else; ° and in 
this sense Relativity is the category which ‘ expresses 


care Sivamiv puouhy A advvaulay 
Aéyera: (a class which, however, 
cannot be strictly distiuguished 
from the &e:s and Siaééoers; see 
TRENDELENBURG, ibid. 98 sqq. 
More about the ddvayis later). 
(3) Thepassive qualities, ra@nrucat 
madryres, also called ad@as in 
the meaning of madérns ral? hy 
dAAnavoOa evdéxerar (Metaph.v. 
21), and distinguished from the 
wd@y (which fall under the cate- 
gory of rdoxeww), by theirduration. 
Aristotle,however, understands by 
them not only the qualities which 
are produced by a md@as (such as 
white and black colour) but also 
those which produce a wd@as or 
an é&AAolwors on our senses: cf. 

_ De An. ii. 5 init. (4) Figure 
(oxfjpa Kat popph). 

1 For the first two and a part 
of the third express ‘activities 
and movements’; the rest, ‘essen- 
tial properties.’ 

2 Cat. c. 8,11, a, 15; on the 
other hand (ibid. 10, b, 12, 26), 
the évayridrns and the paador rat 
hrrov ( =‘ difference of degree’) do 
not belong to all quantities. The 
notion of Similarity, cf. Zop.i.17; 
Metaph. v. 9, 1018, a, 15, x. 3, 
1064, a, 3, and infra, p. 287,n. 2. 

* For, on the one hand, the re- 
mark in Cat. c. 8, 10, a, 16, that 
the concepts of rarity and dense- 
ness, roughness and smoothness, 
designate no quality, but a situ- 


ation of the bodily parts (t.e.a 
xetoOat), would (as TRENDELEN- 
BURG rightly perceives, Hist. 
Beitr. i. 101 sq.) equally apply 
to many other things which An- 
stotle includes under Quality ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the 
impossibility of a constant defi- 
nition of the categories is seen 
from the fact that a generic 
concept (eg. emorhun) may 
belong to the apés ti, when a 
corresponding specific concept 
(ypapparsch) belongs to the moby 
(Cat. c. 8, 11, a, 20; Top. iv. 124, 
b, 18; whereas in Metaph. v. 15, 
1021, b, 3, iarpuch is counted 
under mpés 1, that it may follow 
its generic concept, émorhun). 

4 That the category of Rela- 
tivity, in Cat. c. 7, precedes 
that of Quality (vide supra) is 
contrary to the natural relation 
of both, as is clear, not only in 
all other enumerations and in the 
express explanation in Metaph. 
xiv. 1, 1088, 4, 22, but indirectly 
also (in Cat. c. 7 itself) from the 
fact that the éyaev and toav 
(qualitative and quantitative 
equality) is in 6, b, 21 counted 
as mpés 71; cf. Top. i. 17; TREN~ 
DELENBURG, tbid. p. 117. 

5 Thus Cat. c. 7, 8, a, 31: 
éori ra apds riots rd elvat rabréy 
eori rg mpds rl mws Exew: where 
the earlier verbal explanations 
are expressly declared (at the 
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Aristotle distinguishes three kinds 


of Relativity,2 which are again reduced to two.3 In 
this, however, he is not consistent throughout,’ nor has 
he been able to find any sure marks of this category,° 
or to avoid confusing it in many ways with others.® 


beginning of the chapter) to be 
insufficient. Cf. Top. vi. 4, 142, 
a, 26, c. 8, 146, h, 3. 

1 Metaph. ut supra: 7d be 
mpés rt wmdyrwy [for which ALEX. 
read wacdv] Hora pois tis 
aiola ray Karnyopiay éort, Kal 
torépa rod motod xat mocod, &c.; b, 
2: 7d 8& mpds rt obre Buvdper odota 
ore évepyelg. Eth. N.i. 4; 1096, 
a, 21: mapapudd: yap roir’ gore 
kal cupBeBndtt Tod byros. 

2 Metaph. v. 15: the mpés tt 
appears in the following forms: 
(1) xaé Gpidudy nad dpiOuot aden 
(and in other related forms); to 
this head belong the teov, duotoy, 
tadrdy in so far as these are con- 
cerned with relations to a given 
unity: rabra piv yap dv pla 4 
obota, 8uota 8 av h woidrns pla, tora 
8: dy rd woody & (the latter also 
in Gen. et Corr. ii. 6, 333, a, 29); 
(2) xare Stvapw romriuchy cal 
madntichy, like the @epyayrixdy 
and the @epyayréy; (3) in the 
sense which comprises such ex- 
pressions as petpyrdy, émoryrdy, 
diavonrdy, The first two kinds 
come also in Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 28. 

’ Metaph. ibid. 1021, a, 26: 
In the first two of the cases 
adduced the apés tr: is called rg 
dmep dorly BAAv AdyeaOat abrd d 
ery (double is juloos dirAdorov, 
that which warms 6epyayroi 
Ocpuayrixdy). In the third case 
it is r@ HAAO mpds abrd AdyecOar 
(what can be measured or thought 
has ‘its proper essence indepen- 


dently from the fact that it is 
measured or thought, and only 
becomes a relative in so faras that 
which measures and thinks enters 
into relation with it). The like 
also in Metapi. x. 6, 1056, b, 34, 
1057, a, 7. 

4 Another division is found 
in Top. vi. 4, 125, a, 33 sqq. 

5 The various peculiarities of 
the Relative which are mentioned 
in Cat.c. 7 are all found, as is 
there remarked, only in a part of 
that class: eg. the évayridrnys 
(6, b, 15, cf. Metaph. x. 6, 1056, 
b, 35, c. 7, 1057, a, 37, and also 
TRENDELENBURG, 123 sqq.), the, 
#GAAov kal Hrroy, the property of 
correlatives to he simultaneous 
(Cat. 7,b, 15), which is not found 
in the relative of the second 
class (the émarnrdy,&c., see note 3, 
supra). But itis a universal mark 
of every relative, to have a cor- 
responding correlative (7d mpds 
dyrierpépovra Adyerbat, Cat. 6, b, 
27 sqq.), which, in the main, 
tallies with the statement made 
at first (c. 7 init.) and afterwards 
repeated (8,a,33), that the mpdés 
ttis 80a atta Gwep cot érépwy 
elvar Aéyerat } étwooby HAAws pds 
érepov, the latter statement dif- 
fering merely by being less exact. 
Individual substances (mpérat 
odefat) cannot be relative; but 
generic concepts (Sebrepar ode lat) 
may be. Cat. 8, a, 13 sqq. 

6 Thus in Cat. c. 7, 6, b, 2, 
the es, S:d@eois, aloOnors, emi- 
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The remaining categories are dealt with so briefly in 
the treatise on the Categories—and, indeed, wherever 
_Aristotle mentions them—that an extended account of 
them cannot be given here.! 

The essential meaning of the theory of the cate- 
gories lies in the fact that it indicates to us how to 
distinguish the different meanings of concepts and the 
different corresponding relations of the actua]. Thus, 
in the first place, the original and unchangeable essence 
or substance of each thing is distinguished from all that 
is derivative.2 Among things which are derivative, a 
division is again made between the qualities, the activi- 
ties, and the external circumstances. Of the qualities, 
one class belong to things in themselves, and in this 
case they express sometimes a quantitative and sometimes 
a qualitative determination—that is to say, they 
have relation either to the substratum or to the form ;? 


orhun, Odors are referred to apés 
tt, of which, however, the first 
four belong also to Quality, the 
last to Position; woety and 
méoxew, according to Metaph. v. 
15, 1020, b, 28, 1021, a, 21, are 
relative concepts; the parts of 
a whole (anbdAiov, Kepadry, &c.) 
are also said to be relative (Cat. 
c. 7, 6,'b, 36 sqq., cf., however, 
8, a, 24 sqq.). Also Matter ( Phys. 
ii. 2,194, b, 8); and ifso, why not 
Form as well ? 

1 In the abrupt ending of the 
genuine Categories, c. 9 (as to 
which, see the latter part of n. 1 
to p. 64, supra) it is merely said of 
the category of woreiy and mao xe, 
that it is susceptible of opposition 
and of More and Jess. As to 
the other categories, there is 
nothing hut a reference to what 


has gone before. Gen. et Corr.i. 
7, treats Action and Passion more 
at length, but that passage deals 
with the physical meaning of these 
terms, and we shall have to men- 
tion it later on, “Eéts is discussed 
etymologically in Metaph. v. 15, 
and in Cat.c.15 (in the Postpra- 
dicamenta). 

2 Cf. note 4 on next page. 

8 As TRENDELENBURG, p. 103, 
rightly remarks, the Quale is re- 
lated to the Form, the Quantum 
to the Matter; vide supra, 284, 
n. 1 and 4, p. 285, n. 2, cf. p. 219, 
n. 2, Thus similarity also, which, 
according to Aristotle, consistg 
in qualitative equelity (see p. 
286, n. 3, 287, n. 2), is de- 
fined, in another place, as 
equality of Form (Metaph.*x 
1064, b, 3: Sota 5é day ph rabrd 
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another class belong to things only in relation to other 
things—that is to say, they are relative.’ With regard 
to activities, the most far-reaching opposition is that of 
Action and Passion; on the other hand, the categories 
of Possession and Situation, as has been already re- 
marked,? have only a precarious rank, and are afterwards 
dropped by Aristotle himself sub silentio: Finally, as 
regards external circumstances, these are taken on the 
one hand in terms of Space, and on the other in terms 
of Time, in the categories of the Where and the When. 
In strictness, however, both of these ought to have been 
ranged under the Category of Relation; and perhaps it 
was this kinship which led Aristotle to place them as a 
rule next in order after that category.2 All the cate- 
gories, however, lead back to Substance as their base.* 


amk@s Byra.... nara td €ldos 
Taira H), in Metaph. iv. 5, 1010, 
a, 23 sqq. moody and mowdy are 
transpused with woody and cidos, 
and in Metaph. xi. 6, 1063, a, 27, 
mody is taken as ptois d&piopévn, 
mogby (like Matter, vide infra) 
as ddpiaros, 

1 All concepts of relation re- 
fer to something which is con- 
ditioned; substances are not mpés 
tt: vide supra. 

2 Vide supra, p. 282. 

3 That this is not without ex- 
ception is clear from p. 282, a Me 

4 Anal. Post. i. 22, 88, b. 
wayTa yap Taira [morby, "ée.] 
Typ BEBnte nol Kara T&y obclav 
katnyopeira: (about cup BeBnds 
in this meaning see p. 275 sqq.). 
Similarly 1. 19, ibid. a, 25, c. 4, 
73.-De5: Phys. i. 1, 185, a, 31: 
obdey yap Tay RAAwY xwpurréy éore 
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mapa thy ovclav: mdvra yap Kab’ 
Sroxemevov THs ovalas Aéyerat 
(but what is asserted xaé’ sroxet- 
pévov is a ovpBeByxds in the fur- 
ther sense: Anal. Post. i. 4, 73, 
b, 8; Metaph. v. 30 fin. &c); c. 
7, 190, a, 34: Kal yap moody Kal 
moubdv Kal mpds Erepov Kal more Kal rod 
ylverat troxemévov tds bia 1d 
pdvny Thy obolay unbevds Kat’ BAAv 
AéyerOat ‘iroremevov ra 8 BAAa 
mdvra Kare THs ovolas; iti. 4, 203, 
b, 32. Metaph. vii. 1, 1028, a, 13, 
ibid. 1. 82: mdvrwv 4 obata mparov 
kal Adye Kal ydoe Kal xpdvy (cf. 
the whole chapter); c. 4, 1029, b, 
23, c. 13, 1038, b, 27, ix. 1 éniz. xi. 
1, 1059, a, 29, xiv. 1, 1088, b, 4: 
Sarepov yap [ris ovalas| waoa: af 
katyyupia. Gen. ef Corr. i, 3, 
317, b, 8. Hence in all the ennme- 
rations odefa goes first. Cf. also 
infra, ch. Vii. init. 
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An inguiry, therefore, into Substance, or Being as such, 
must be the starting-point in the investigation of the 
Actual. 


2. The First Philosophy as the Science of Being. 


As Science in general has for its task the investiga- 
tion of the grounds of things,! so the highest Science 
must be that which refers to the last, and most universal 
of the grounds of things. For this gives us the most 
comprehensive knowledge, everything else being com- 
prehended under the most universal. It gives us the 
knowledge which is most difficult to attain, as the most 
universal principles are the furthest removed from 
sense experience. It gives us the surest knowledge, 
since it has to do with the most simple concepts and 
principles. It gives us the most instructive knowledge, 
because it points out the highest grounds, and all 
instruction is a setting forth of the grounds of things. 
It gives us that knowledge which is most truly an end 
to itself, in that it is concerned with the highest object 
of knowledge. It gives us that which dominates all 
other knowledge, for it establishes that end to which 
all knowledge serves.? But any knowledge which is to 


1 Vide supra, p. 163 sqq. For 
this we may especially cite 
Metaph. i. 1, where, with refer- 
ence to prevailing views as to 
wisdom, it is shown (981, b, 30) 
that 6 wey Eumeipos tHv droiavody 
exdvrey atabnow elves Sone? copd- 
repos, 6 d& rTexvirns Trav eumelpwy, 
xepotéxvov 8 apxirécrwy, ai Se 
Oewpnrixnal Tay momrTica@y paAdov. 
Hence: dr: péyv ody % gopla wept 
Tivas altias Kal dpyds éorw ét- 
othun, SRAoy, 


? Metaph. i.2,where the above 
is thus summed up (982, b, 7): é& 
amdyrwy obv Téy cipnuevo emi rhy 
abthy émarhyny mare rd Cyrov- 
Hevoy dvoua [copla]: det yap rabrny 
Tay mpdrwy dpyay Kal airy elvar 
Ocwpytixhy. Cf. iii, 2, 996, b, 8 
sqq. Eth. N. vi.7. Metaph. vi.1, 
1026, a, 21: Thy timwrarny 
[emorhunv] Sei wept rd Timidraroy 
ryévos elvat, ai wey oby Oewpyrixal 
tay tAkwy emornudy alperdrepat, 
atrn 58 Tay Oewpyntinay. 
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set forth the ultimate grounds of things must clearly 
include all actuality, for these ultimate grounds are 
simply those which explain Being as such.' Other 
sciences, such as Physics and Mathematics, may limit 
themselves to a particular sphere, the’ conception of 
which they take no further. The science of the ultimate 
grounds of things must go through the whole world of 
things, and must take them back, not to finite principles, 
but to their eternal causes, and, in the last resort, to 
that which is unmoved and incorporeal, from which 
proceeds all movement and formation in the corporeal 


world.? 


1 Metaph. iv. 1: Eorw emi 
attun Tis Oewpel 7d by f dv Kal Te 
robry irdpxovta Kad’ aitd, abry 
dorly obdemia Trav ev méper Aeyo- 
péveov hadrh: obdeulaydp Tay kAAwY 
emonomer xx9dA0v wept Tod byrus 
by, GAAG pépos abrov Te droreys— 
peva: wep ravrov Gewpota: 7d 
cupBeBnnds ... émel BE ras d&pxis 
wal ras dxpordras airlas (nrovper, 
Bykov os giceds Tivos adras 
dvarynatoy elvar nad airhy.. . . 51d 
Kal hut rod bvros F by Tas mpOras 
aitlas Anwréov. Cf. note 2 and 
supra, ch. iv. passim. 

2 See the previous note, and 
see also Metaph. vi. 1: af apxat 
nal rd atria Cyretra: Tov byrwy, 
BiAov 82 Br. F bvra, Every science 
has to do wi.h certain principles 
and causes. 4Ad& aca abrat 
[iar pich, padnparirh, Sc. | mepl ev 
Te Kad yévos Te meprypadpevar rept 
robrou mparywarevoyTat, GAD’ obx) 
mep) byros awAGs ode F by, ade Tob 

B0éva Adyov motobrrat: 
QAn? ex Tovrav af pev aicdfoe 
rorhtaca: abr orsjrov, ai 8 ixdbeow 
AaBotoat 7d 1h Suri obtw 7a Kal? 


This science is the First Philosophy, which 


aird brdpxovra TQ yéver wept b claw 
amadexviovew % &vayxaidrepoy } 
porhardrepoy. . . , dpotws 5& otd 
ei fori } wh eori 7d yévos wept d 
Tpaypnrevovrar avdty Adyovor did 
7d Tis avis elvat diavolas td Te Th 
éort SjAoy woteiy kal ci Ear. So 
it is with Physics and Mathe- 
matics, the former being con- 
cerned with that which is moved 
and in which the Form is not 
separated from the Matter, the 
latter being at the hest concerned 
with that whieh is abstracted 
from Matter and Movement, bnt 
which does not exist of itself as 
immaterial and uumoved (cf, p. 
183, n. 8): ef 88 ri Cor aidiov Kal 
axlynray nal xwprordy, pavepdy br: 
Gewpntinis Td yvever. 03 pévrat 
gvainis ye... ob58 pabyporiniis, 
GAAG mpoTépas dudoiv. ‘Ihe object 
of this science is the xwpiord kat 
ducivynra * dvdyen 6& mavTa ply rd 
atria Glbia elvat, pddvors 8é Taira: 
Taira yap aftia trois pavepois rar 
Gelwv. In them, if anywhere, 7d 
detov must be sought; with them 
stands or falls the possibility of 


ug 
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Aristotle also names Theology,' and its task is to inves- 
tigate all actuality and the ultimate grounds thereof, 
which, as being ultimate, are necessarily also the most 
universal, and concern, not any part of the actual, bunt 
the whole. 

Tt is true that the possibility of such a science is 
open to much question. How can one and the same 
science treat of causes which are of different kinds, and 
which do not act collectively together? And, on the 
other hand, if we were to refer the canses of each genus 
to a special science, how could any one of these sciences 
claim to be that which is described above—since in this 
case the qualities claimed for it would rather be divided 
up among the special sciences?? Again, it is a 
question whether the First Philosophy is to draw into 
its scope the principles of scientific procednre, or 
whether these belong at all to any definite science, 
inasmuch as all sciences make use of them and it is 
impossible to assign any definite object to which they 
relate.? Or, again, is it to be a single science, or more 
than one, which will deal with all classes of the actnal ? 
If there are more than one, the next question is, 
whether they are all of the same kind or no, and which 
of them is the First Philosophy. If there be only one, 
then it would seem that that one must include all 


a First Philosophy : if there is ovra 7 by. 


nothing else besides natural sub- ' Metaph. loc. cit. et alid.; vid. 
stances, Physics is the first. sci- supra. 

ence ; ¢f 8’ eorl tis obcia dx ‘vyzos, 2 Metaph. iii, 1, 995, b, 4, 6. 2 
airy mporépa kal ditocodia mpdrn init. 

kat cadddrou obrws Sr1 mpdrn’ kal 8 Ibid. c. 1, 995, b, 6, c. 2, 996, 


rept to bvros y by tabrns by ely b, 26; cf. supra, ch. v. passin. 
Cewpiicat kal ti dort kal ra brdpy- 
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objects of knowledge, and thereby the multiplicity ot 
the special sciences would disappear.! Finally we may 
ask whether this single science is to relate only to sub- 
stances or to their qualities also. The first alternative 
seems inadmissible, because it would be then impossible 
to say what kind of science had to do with the qualities 
of Being. The latter seems untenable, because sub- 
stances cannot be known by the same method of 
demonstration as qualities.? 

‘Aristotle answers these questions by remarking 
that not only that which falls under the same conception, 
but a'so that which relates to the same object, belongs 
to one and the same science.? This, he says, is the case 
as regards Being. Only that which is itself Substance, 
or is somehow related to substance, can be named Being. 
All those conceptions which are in question denote 
either that which is Substantial, or else qualities, activi- 
ties and circumstances of Substance, and in the end they 
all lead up to certain elementary pairs of opposites, and 
opposites fall under the same science.‘ For these 
reasons he concludes that it is one and the same science 
which has to deal with all Being assuch.> The difficulty 


' Metaph. ibid. 995, b, 10, c. 8 Metaph. iv. 2, 1008, b, 12: 


2,997, a, 15. 

~C. 1, 995, b, 18, c. 2, 997, a, 
25. Among the cupBeBnudra rais 
ovetas must be counted also the 
concepts of rabrdv, érepor, Snotoy, 
évayriay, &c. enumerated in 995, 
b, 20; cf. iv. 2, 1003, b, 34 sqq. 
1004, a, 16 sqq. The furti er 
Apories of the third book, which 
are Concerned not only with the 
concept of the First Philosophy 
but also with its contents, will 
be mentioned later on. 


ab yap pdvay roy Kad’ ey Acyoudvwy 
emorhuns €o7l Gexpyoat mids, NAG 
nal ray mpds ulay Aeyomevwy pia. 
ibid. 1. 19, 1004, a, 24, cf. note 4; 
and as to the difference between 
xa@’ éy and mpbs &v, see Mctaph. 
vii. 4, 1040, a, 34 sqq. 

+On this point see p. 224, 
supra. 

5 Mctaph. iv. 2: 7d be by 
Aéyerat Mev maAAaxws, GAAG mpds 
éy nal wav tiwd pdow (for which 
later : Gray apts play apxdhy) rai 


me 
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that this science must needs resume in itself the content 
of all other sciences, is removed in Aristotle’s mind by 
the distinction he draws between the different senses of 
Being. As Philosophy in general has to do with 
Essential Being, so there will be as many sections of 
Philosophy as there are kinds of Essential Being.’ As 
Being determinate is distinguished from Being in 
general, so is the First Philosophy as the universal 
science distinguished from the special sciences. It 
deals with the particular also, not in its particularity, 
but asa form of Being. It abstracts from the peculiari- 
ties whereby a particular thing distinguishes itself from 
others, in order to have regard to that only in it which 
appertains to all Being.? The objection that Substance 
itself must needs be treated in other ways than that 


oby duwvipws.... 7d py yap bre 26, b, 27 sqq. 


odola: tvta Aéyerat, Td 8’ Bri wdOy 
ovolas, Ta 8 S71 6dds cis odctav, } 
peopal A orephocis 2 woidrnres 7) 
momTind h yevynriuca ovolas, 2 Trav 
mpos thy obotay Acyowevar,} rovTwy 
tiwds kropaces  obalas* 81d ad 7d 
wh by elvat ph dv payév. Theconsid- 
eration of One also belongs to 
this science, forthe &y and the by 
are (ibid. 1003, b, 22) rabriv nal 
wa puots TG axodovbeiv, domep 
&pxh nal atriwv, add’ ody as évi 
Asy@ SnAotpeva . B%Aov obv 
bri kal Th tyra ptis Oewpioa F 
bvta, mavraxod 8& Kupiws Tov 
mpdrov  émorhun nal e& ov rh 
BAAG Hptynra Kal Bb Aéyovra, ef 
ovv TovT’ erly H obala, TaY ovoiaY 
by Séor ras dpyas nal ras airias 
éxew roy piddcopor. .. . 51d ead Tod 
dvtos boa clin Oewphoa pias eorw 
emiorhuns TE yéver td Te etdn TOV 
eidav, Further, 1004, a, 9 sqq. 


1 Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 2, 
&e. 
? Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 9 sqq. 
Since the concepts of the One 
and the Many, of Identity and 
Distinction, &c., relate to one 
and the same object, therefore 
One and the same science must 
deal with them; 1004, b, 5: 
rel obv Tob Evbs F Ev kal rod dyTos 
# bv radra Kad’ aitd ert wadn, 
GAA’ obx H dpa 4 ypaypad f wip, 
dijAov as exelyns THs émtortuns Kab 
th eott yrwploat Kal rk cuuPeBndT’ 
airois, As the mathematical 
and physical properties of things 
form a special province, ofrw xai 
TS bv § by Fort Td ia, Kab 
tabr’ ort wep) Gv Tot pidogdpuv 
emiokeparba radndes. Ibid. 1005, 
a,8. This is further illustrated 
in xi. 3, 1061, a, 28 sqq. 
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which proceeds by deducing its essential attributes would 
not trouble Aristotle,! since the same thing wonld be true 
of the fundamental conceptions of any science what- 
ever. To the question whether the First Philosophy 
would also deal with the general principles of scientific 
procedure, Aristotle answers in the affirmative, inas- 
much as these principles themselves relate to Being in 
general rather than to any particular class of Being. 
In fact, he proceeds immediately to a detailed investi- 
gation of the law of Contradiction and the Excluded 
Middle, which by reason of its relation to Methodology 
has been already discussed at p. 251. By Aristotle, 
however, these inquiries are in the present connection 
treated ontologically, as giving knowledge of the actual, 
for which reason he ‘includes them in his First Philo- 
sophy.? 


3. The Fundamental Questions of Metaphysics and 
their Treatment by earlier Philosophers. 


The forerunners of Aristotle had left him a series of 
problems in the way of metaphysical inquiry for which 
he found it necessary to obtain a new solution. The 
most important of these, to the answering of which the 
fundamental ideas of his system are immediately 
directed, were the following : 

1. First of all, how are we to think of the actual ? 
Is there nothing but corporeal existence, as the pre- 
Socratic natural philosophy assumed? Or is there, 
beside and above that, something uncorporeal, as 

' It is nowhere expressly answered in the Metaphysics. 
2 Metaph. iv. 3, 
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Anaxagoras, the Megarians and Plato said? Are the 
ultimate grounds of things of the nature of matter 
only, or is form to be distinguished from matter as a 
peculiar and a higher principle ? 

2. Connected with this is the question of the rela- 
tion of the Individual to the Universal. What is that 
which is essential and in the last resort actual? Is it 
the individual things or the universal ideas, or is there 
perhaps in truth only one universal Being? The first 
was the common view which had lately come out, bluntly 
enough, in the Nominalism of Antisthenes ; the second 
was the theory of Plato; the third that of Parmenides 
and of Eucleides after him. 

3. Seeing that unity of being and manifold existence 
‘are both given in experience, how can we hold these 
two together in thought? Can the One be at the same 
time a manifold, including in itself a number of parts 
and qualities? Can the Many come together in an 
actual unity? These questions also were variously 
answered. Parmenides and Zeno had denied that the 
two ideas could be reconciled, and had therefore 
declared the manifold to be a delusion, while the 
Sophists used the assumption of the manifold for their 
theory of argument, as Antisthenes for his theory of 
knowledge.! The Physicists of the Atomic and 
Empedoclean schools limited the relation between the 
Many and the One to that of an external and mechanical 
juxtaposition of parts. The Pythagoreans found in 
numberfand Plato, with keener philosophic insight, in 
his Ideas, a means of combining a multitude of different 


! See ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. 1, pp. 985 etc. 
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determinations of being in an inner unity, while the 
corresponding relation in sensible things explained 
itself, according to Plato, by impact. 

4. Equally different were the views held as to the 
passing of the one into another—that is, as to the theory 
of Change and Becoming. How can being become 
not-being, or not-being being? How can anything 
come to be or cease to be? How is movement possible, 
or change? Such were the questions that Parmenides 
and Zeno had asked in doubt, and the Megarians and 
the Sophists had repeated their questionings. The like 
difficulties drove Empedocles and Anaxagoras, Leuc- 
ippus and Democritus to explain the coming to be and 
ceasing to be of all things by the combinations and 
separations of unchangeable matter. Plato himself so 
far agreed with them that he confined change to the 
sphere of appearances, and excepted from it all that 
was truly actual. 

Aristotle has all these questions clearly in view. 
To the first two problems related most! of the dropias 
with which he opens his great work on Metaphysics, 
after the introductory discussions of the first book. Are 
sensible things the only essential being, or is there 
besides them some other ? Is the ‘ other ’ of one kind; or 
is it manifold like the Ideas and mathematical entities 
of Plato ?? The limitation of Being to sensible things 
is contradicted by the series of arguments on which Plato 
had already based his Ideal Theory: such as, that the 


} With the exception of those 2 Metaph. iii. 2, 997, a, 34 sqq. 
just mentioned, which are con- (xi. 1, 1059, a, 38, c. 2, 1060, b, 
cerned with the office of the First 23), iii. 6, viii, 2. 

Philosophy in general. 
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particular things of sense, passing and indistinct as 
they are, can be no object of knowledge ;' and that all 
the world of sense, as passing, presupposes an eternal— 
as moved, presupposes an unmoved—as formed, presup- 
poses a forming cause.? These Platonic assumptions, . 
however, as we presently find, are beset by all manner 
of difficulties. The problem returns in the form of the 
question * whether the ultimate grounds of things are 
to be sought for in their genera, or in their constituent 
parts—the latter being the basis of their material 
conditions, the other the basis of their formal deter- 
minations.4 For either view plausible arguments may 
be adduced. On the one hand there is the analogy of 
corporeal things, whose constituent parts we name when 
we have to explain their character. On the other 
hand there are the conditions of knowledge, which we 
attain to by a process of determination through concepts 
in the assignment of genera and species. And as 
between these again there arises immediately the ques- 
tion, whether the highest genera or the lowest species 
ought to be treated as the true principia. The former 
would be universal, including all individual existence as 
an ultimate principle should do. The latter would be 
determinate conceptions, and out of such only could the 
individual in its peculiarity of character be obtained. 


! Metaph. vii. 15, 1039, b, 27; 
iv. 5, 1009, a, 36, 1010, a, 3, cf. i. 
6, 987, a, 34; xiii. 9, 1086, a, 37, 

, 8. 

2 Thid. iii. 4, 999, b, 3 sqq. 
3 Metaph. iti. 3: mérepov Set 
7d yévn oroixeia Kal dpyas drokau- 
Bavew } waarov ef dv évuTapydytwy 
early Exacroy mp@rov (xi. 1, 1059, 


b, 21). 

4 Vide supra, ch. v. 

» Metaph. iii. 998, b, 14 sqq. 
(xi. 1, 1059, b, 34). Among the 
varied and often intricate forms 
of Aristotle’s dialectic, it is only 
possible to state here the leading 
line of reasoning. . 
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On the like considerations rests the other difficulty, to 
which Aristotle rightly gives special prominence |—the 
question whether it is only individual things that are ac- 
tual, or whether the universal of the genera be actual also.” 
The former theory seems untenable because the sphere 
of individual existences is unlimited and of that which 
is unlimited no knowledge is possible, and since all 
knowledge in any case is of universals. The latter is 
oper to all the objections which lie against the theory 
of a universal existing independently, or the Ideal 
Theory of Plato. An application of this question to a 
particular case is contained in the further inquiry, 
whether the conceptions of the One and of Being denote 
anything substantial or are only predicates for some 
subjéct of a different nature. Those who accept 
universals at’ all (e.g. Number) as in any way sub- 
stantial, must affirm the first proposition; but the 
opposite opinion is not only supported by the analogy 
of the whole world of concrete things, but also by the 
argument that you cannot treat the One as substance 
without denying, as did Parmenides, the existence of 


1 Metaph. iii. 4 init. c. 6 fin. 
(cf. vii. 13 sq.), xili. 6, xi. 2 czit., 
ibid. 1060, b, 19. In the first 
passage this Apory is called the 
Taga Xakenwrdary kal avayKaroTarh 
Bewpjoat; similarly in xiii. 10, 
1086, a, 10; and we shall find 
later on, that its importance and 
difficulty rest not merely on the 
opposition of Aristotle to Plato, 
but also on the intrinsic contra- 
diction involved in the founda- 
tions of ‘his own systein. 

2 That this Apory coincides 
with that adduced on p. 298, 
Aristotle himself asserts in 


Metaph. iii. 4, 999, b, 1: ef wey 
ody pnbey éor: wapa Ta Kab? Exacta, 
obbty by en vonroy aAAQ awdvTa 
aig@nr, and hence he here again 
adduces the reasons, which were 
there mentioned. 

3 Metaph. iii. 4, c. 6, 1003, a, 
5, cf. p. 161, 4. Only another 
expression for the above is the 
question (iii. 4, 999, b, 24, xi. 2 
jin.), whether the apxa) are etie: 
éy or apiOug ev: 7d yap apidug ey 
h 1d Kabéxacroy Adyew Siapeper 
obey (999, b, 33 cf. c. 6, 1002, b, 
30). 
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the Many, as such.! To the same head belongs the 
question whether Numbers and Figures are Substances 
or no, and to this also opposite answers are possible. 
For as the qualities of bodies are mere predicates from 
which we distinguish the bodies themselves as their 
substrata, and as these bodies presuppose, as their 
elements, the surface, the line, the point, and unity, it 
would seem that surface and unity must be as sub- 
stantial as body is; while on the otker hand these have 
not any existence for themselves but only in corporeal 
things, and they do not come to be and cease to be, as 
Substances do.? Yet another difficulty which leads back 
to the relation of the individual to the Universal is this. 
The principia must on the one hand, as it seems, be of 
a potential character, since possibility precedes actuality - 
on the other hand, they must be actual, since otherwise 
Being would be merely accidental. Individnal things, 
indeed, do actually exist : whereas the universal concept, 
except in so far as it has found for itself a place in 
individual entities, exists only potentially. And finally, 
if there be besides the corporeal, an uncorporeal, and 
beside the changing, an eternal, the final question must 
be whether both ot these have the same principia‘ or 
not. If we say Yes, it seems impossible to explain the 
difference between them. If we say No, then we must 


of the Pythagorean and Platonic 
doctrines. 

8 Tbid. iii. 6, 1002, b, 32 cf. 
Bonitz and SCHWEGLER on this 


1 Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, a, 3 
sqq., and, referring to this, x. 2, 
xi 1, 1059, b, 27, ©. 2, 1060, 
a, 36. 


2’ Metaph. iii. 6 (cf. xi. 2, 1060, 
b, 12 sqq., and on p. 1002, b, 32: 
viii. 5 init. c. 3, 1043, b, 15). We 
shall meet with further objec- 
tions to this view in the criticism 


passage. 

‘ As Plato supposed, in full 
aceordance with Aristotle’s view. 
Cf. ZHLLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 628 
sq. 805 sq. 


ae 
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decide whether the principia of the changeable are 
themselves changeable or unchangeable. If they he 
changing, then we must go back to deeper principia, 
with which the same dilemma will recur. If they be 
unchangeable, then we have to explain how it can be 
that out of the unchanging, in one case the changeable, 
in another the. unchangeable, arises.' The like dif- 
ficulty, in truth, applies to all the different classes of 
Being. How, for example, is it possible that things 
which fall under wholly different categories, such as 
those of Substance and Relation, can lead hack to 
principles that are one and the same ?? 

The other questions stated above—those relating to 
the unity of the manifold, and the possibility of change— 
were clearly present to Aristotle’s mind, and he sought 
in the first principles of his Metaphysics to find a solu- 
tion for them. The combination of the manifold into 
unity, concerns him chiefly as leading up to the inquiry 
how the genus and the differentia can be one in con- 
ception ;3 though he recognises that the same question 
may he raised in al] cases where things of a different 
nature are combined.‘ Aristotle’s answer, in all such 


1 Metaph. iii. 4, 1000, a, 5 
sqq. (xi. 2, 1060, a, 27). 

2Tbid. xii. 4. Aristotle 
answers (ibid. 1070, b, 17) that 
the final grounds of things are 
only analogically the same for 
all. 

3 This question also occurs in 
Anal, Post. ii. 6, 92, a, 29. In 
De Interpr. «. 5,17, a, 13, it is 
proposed, discussed more fully 
in Metaph. vii. 12, again touched 
upon in viii. 3, 1048, b, 4 sqq., 


1044, a, 5, and settled in the 
manner stated in the text by viii. 
6. 

1 Thus with regard to num-' 
bers (Afetaph, viii. 3, 1044, a, 2, 
c. 6 init.), and to the relation 
between soul and body (c. 6, 
1045, b, 11; De An. ii, 1, 412, b, 
6 sqq.); but also in many other 
cases: cf. Mctaph. viii. 6, 1045, 
b, 12: xalros 6 adrds Adyos emt 
adytwy, &C, 
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cases, as will be seen, is in its essence one and the 
same. It is based upon the ‘relation of the possible 
and the actual—of Matter and Form.'! The problems 
of Becoming and Change are of still greater importance 
for the Aristotelian system. Ifa thing comes to be, 
does it arise out of being or out of not-being? If a 
thing ceases to be, does it become something, or nothing ? 
Does change mean the becoming of opposite out of 
opposite, or of the same out of the same? The one 
seems to be impossible—because nothing can come out 
of nothing, nor can anything return to nothing, nor 
take on it the qualities of its opposite (¢.g. warmth the 
qualities of cold). The other alternative is eqnally 
impossible, because it is absurd that anything should at 
a definite time come to be that which it already is.2 A 
similar case is the analogous problem whether those 
things which act upon each other are likes or opposites.3 
In all these questions, difficulties are brought to light 
which are soluble only by a careful inquiry into the 
first principles of philosophy. 


1 Cf. Phys. i. 2 fin, where 
Lycophron and others are blamed 
for running into difficulties by 
the inference that one must at 
the same time he many: &amep 
obx évdexduevov rabroy ey re Kal 
MOAAg elvat, wh TavTixelueva Sé* 
fort yap 7d ey wal Suvduer ral 
évtedexelg. 

2 Cf. Phys. i. 6, 189, a, 22, c. 
7, 190, b, 30, c. 8 init. ibid. 191, 
bh, 10 sqq., Gen. et Corr. i. 3 init. 
ibid, 317, b, 20 sqq. Metaph. xii. 
1 fin. 

5 See Gen. et Corr.i.7; Phys. 
i. 6, 189, a, 22, c. 7, 190, b, 29, 
c. 8 191, a, 34. To Aristotle 


this question coincides with the 
other, as to Change, since that 
which acts tth om 
that which suffers: or’ dvd-yeq? 
7d wdoxov cis Td moody peraBdAAew 
(Gen. et Corr, i. 7, 324, a, 9). 
Hence it is true that, on the one 
hand, things which are not op- 
posed cannot act upon one 
another: odk éélornot yep HAANAG 
Tis picews Soa wht’ évavria Ba? 
e& evavtlwy éor) (ibid. p. 323, h, 
28) ; but on the other hand; 
neither can absolute opposites : 
bm’ addfrwy yap mdoxew Tavartla 
adivarov (Phys. i. 7, 190, b, 33). 


METAPHYSICS 
® 
The contributions which his forerunners had made 


towards their solution, did not in any way satisfy Ari- 
stotle.! He takes exception to most of the pre-Socratic 
philosophies primarily because of their materialism, 
which made it impossible for them to reach out to the 
first principles of the incorporeal;? and he further 
objects that they practically took no account of ideal 
and final causes.3 

The earlier Ionic school is criticised by him because 
of the difficulties which beset every one of their pre- 
suppositions,’ because of their tendency to overlook the 
moving cause,® and because of the superficial way in 
which they erected an arbitrarily chosen element into 
the universal basis of things, whereas the sensible 
qualities and changes of bodies are conditioned by the 
opposition of different elements.® 

The same criticism holds for Heraclitus, in so ) far as 
he agrees with the onic school in assigning a material 
element as the basis.? To his peculiar doctrine as to 
the flux of all things and the meeting of opposites, 
Aristotle has other objections.. He thinks that the 
doctrine of the flux is on the one hand not accurately 
thought out, while on the other hand it overlooks the 
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1 For what follows cf. StRUM- 
PELL, Gesch. d. theor. Phil. d. 
Gr. 157-184; BRANDIS, ii. b, 2, 
p. 589 sqq. Aristotle’s criticism 
of earlier philosophers is here dealt 
with only in so far as it concerns 
their fundamental doctrines. 

2 Metaph. i. 8 init. cf. iv. 6, 
1009, a, 36, 1010, a, 1. 

+ Metaph. i. 7, 988, a, 34 sqq. 
b, 28, Gen. et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b 
32 sqq., Gen. An. v. 1, 778, b, 7. 


‘ See De Carlo, iii. 5, Metaph. 
i. 8, 988, b, 29 sqq. 

5 Metaph.i. 8, 988, b, 26; Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 24 

8 Gen. et Corr. ii. 1, 329, a, 
8; De Celo, iii. 5, 304, b, 11, cf. 
ibid. i. 3, 270, a, 14; Phys. i. 7, 
190, a, 13 sq. iti. 5, 205, a, 4, 

7 Aristotle, indeed, generally 
puts him along with Thales, 
Anaximenes, &c.; see ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i, 585, 1. 
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fact that every change presupposes a substratum ; that 
under alterations of matter, the form maintains itself ; 
that it is not all kinds of change which could go on 
ad infinitum; and that from the changeableness of 
earthly things we ought not to draw any conclusion as 
to the universe as a whole.' The theory of the unity 
of opposites he dismisses hy the argument that Hera- 
clitus is in conflict with the Law of Contradiction.” 

The objections to Empedocles cover various points 
of detail regarding his natural philosophy which cannot 
be gone into here, but they reach also to the funda- 
mentals of his system. His assumptions as to the 
immutability of the original matter are held to involve 
the impossibility of qualitative change, of the passage of 
the elements into one another as seen in experience, and 
of their combination into unity in the derivative forms 
of matter, and also of the doctrines, upheld by Empe- 
docles himself, as to the quantitative identity of the 
elements and their co-existence in ‘the Sphere.’3 
Aristotle also objects that the derivation of these ele- 
ments is not shown, and that they are not carried back 
to the original divisions of material being,‘ which are 
only incompletely presented in the definite kinds of 
matter known to us as fire, water, &.° He remarks 
that the opposition of heavy and light is not explained 

_| Metaph. iv. 5, 1010, a, 15 gives a detailed refutation of the 
sqq.; Phys. viii. 3, 253,b, 9sqq. atomistic reduction (by EMPE- 

2 See ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. DOCLES) of dddolwars to Exxpiors. 
600 sq., and 483, 1. 4 The opposites ‘warm and 

3 Metaph.i. 8, 989, a, 22-30; cold, &c, on which Aristotle 
Gen. et Corr, ii. 1, 329, b, 1, c. bases his own theory of the ele- 
7, 384, a, 18, 26, c. 6 iit. ibid. ments. 


i. 1, 314, b, 10, 315, a, 3, ¢. 8, 325, 5 Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 325, b, 19, 
b, 16. In De Calo, iii. 7 init, he ii. 3, 330, b, 21. 
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at all,! and that in the theory of the pores and effluxes 
an explanation of the mutual influence of bodies is 
put forward which would logically lead to absolute 
Atomism.? The two ‘causes of motion’ in the Empe- 
doclean system he considers not to be properly deduced 
from first principles nor to be sufficiently distinguished, 
since Love not only unites but also divides, and Hate not 
only divides but also unites ;* and he remarks that since 
no laws of their working are laid down, an inordinate 
scope is left, in the fashioning of the world, to Chance.‘ 
He holds the assumption of alternating states of the 
world to be arbitrary and untenable,*and the theory of the 
composition of the soul out of the elements to be beset 
with difficulties of all kinds. Finally, Aristotle believes 
that the philosephy of Empedocles would lead in the end 
to a sensationalism which would makeall truth uncertain.’ 
The criticisms on the Atomic theory are of a similar 
kind. Aristotle admits that the theory has a very 
plausible basis. If we start from the Eleatic presup- 
positions, and if we desire nevertheless to save the ideas 
of the manifold and of movement, then an Atomic 
theory is the most convenient way of escape. So if we 
think it an impossibility to suppose bodies to be actually 
divisible ad infinitum, the only alternative seems to lie 
in the assumption of indivisible atoms as their ultimate 
1 De Calo, iv. 2, 309, a, 19. Part. An. i. 1, 640, a, 193 Phys. 
2 Gen. et Corr. i. 83; of. viii. 1, 252, a, 4. 
GELLER, Ph. d. Gr. parti. 696, 5 Phys. viii. 1,261, b, 28 sqq.: 
3. De Ceelo, i.10, 280, a, 11; Metaph. 
3 See ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt.i. iii. 4, 1000, b, 12. 
698, 2, and Metaph. iti, 8, 986, © De An. i. 5, 409, b, 23-410, 
a, 25. b, 27; Metaph. iii. 4, 1000, b, 3. 


4 Gen. et Corr. ii. 6, 333, b, 2 7 Metaph. iv. 5. 1009, b, 12; 
sqq. (cf. ZELLER, 7bid. 703,1); cf. ZELLER, ibid. 727, 1. 
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constituents.! Aristotle, however, neither admits these 
Eleatic presuppositions, nor does he concede that the 
division of bodies can ever reach its limit,? or that the 
coming of definite things into being could be treated 
as a combination of minima, or their passing out of 
existence as a resolution into atoms.’ Rather does he 
hold that indivisible bodies are impossible, since every 
fixed quantity can be divided into fixed quantities, which 
again must be divisible.* He says that atoms which are 
neither qualitatively distinguished nor capable of acting 
on each other could not explain the different qualities 
and the interaction of bodies or the passage of the 
elements into one another or the processes of becoming 
and change.® The theory that the atoms are infinite in 
number and kind is also rejected, because the pheno- 
mena can be explained without this hypothesis, since all 
differences of quality or of form are reducible to cer- 
tain fundamental types, and since the situation and 
movement of the elements in nature are also limited 
by number; and it is Aristotle’s view that a limited 
number of original entities is always to be preferred to 
an infinity of them, because the limited is better than 
the limitless.6 The assumption of empty space, so far 


1 Gen. et Corn, i. 8, 324, b, 35 * Phys. vil; De Ceelo, iii. 4, 


sqq. c. 2, 316, a, 13 sqq.; cf. 
ZELLER, ibid. 764 sqq. 

2 Gen. et Corr.i. 2, 317, a, 1 
sqq. But Aristotle expresses 
himself more exactly on this 
point, though without explicit 
reference to the Atomic theory, 
in Phys, iii. 6 sq. 

8 Gen. et Corr. i, 2, 317, a, 
17 sqq. 


303, a, 20. 

5 Gen. et Corr.i. 8, 325, b, 34 
sqq. c. 9, 327,a, 14; De Carlo, iii. 
4, 303, a, 24; ibid. c. 7, ¢. 8, 306, 
a, 22 sqq. We shall have more 
to say on this subject later. 

® De Colo, iii. 4, 303, a, 17 sqq. 
29 sqq. b, 4; cf. Phys. i. 4 jin. 
viii. 6, 259, a, 8. : 
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from being necessary ! to explain phenomena such as 
those of movement, would rather be iuconsistent with 
the characteristic movement of bodies and the dif- 
ferences of weight, for in a vacuum nothing could have 
any particular place towards which it would tend, and 
everything would necessarily move with equal quick- 
ness.2- He finds that movement and its different kinds 
are, in the Atomic Philosophy, simply presupposed, and 
not deduced from first principles.3 He objects that the 
school completely overlooks the teleology of nature, 
and that instead of giving us any principles on which 
phenomena rest, it refers us to an unsolved necessity, 
or to the assertion that in fact things have always been 
as they are.‘ There are further polemical passages, 
which can only here be mentioned in passing: against 
the theory of an infinite number of co-existent worlds ; * 
against Democritus’ explanation of sense-perception ; ° 
against his doctrine concerning the soul,’ and his 
acceptance of sensory appearance as truth.® 

The natural philosophy of Anaxagoras is so closely 
connected with the physics of the Atomists and Empe- 


' Phys. iv. 7-9, cf. c. 6. More 
on this later. 

2 Phys. iv. 8, 214, b, 28 sqq.; 
De Celo,i. 1, 275, b, 29, 277, a, 
33 sqq. ii. 13, 294, b. 30, ili. 2, 
300, b, 8. With regard to the 
theory of Weight held by Demo- 
critus, see further De Calo, iv. 2, 
6; as to the influence of Ari- 
stotle’s attack upon the changes 


which Epicurus made in the, 


atomic theory, see ZELLER, Ph. 
ad. Gr, pt. iii. a, 378. 
3 Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 31. 


‘See ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. 
i. 788 sqq., and Gen. An. v. 8 vers. 


Jin., where Aristotle’s criticism of 


the mechanical explanation of 
nature by Democritus, is very 
similar to Plato’s criticism in the 
Phedo of that proposed by 
Anaxagoras, 

5 De Celo,i.8; see ZELLER, 
ibid. 797, 2. 

® De Sensu, c. 4, 442, a, 29, 

7 De An. i.3, 406, b, 15, cf. u. 
2, 403, b, 29, 405, a, 8. 

8 ZELLER, ibid, 822. 
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docles that it is open for the most part to the same 
objections. The infinite number of his primary bodies is 
not only needless, inasmuch as a small number would do 
equally well, but it is also mistaken inasmuch as it would 
make all knowledge of things impossible. Again, since 
the primary differences of kinds of matter are limited in 
number, so must be the primary bodies also. Since all 
bodies have a natural magnitude, their constituent 
paris (the so-called éjotowep%) cannot be of indefinite 
size; and since all bodies are limited, there cannot he 
in each thing, as Anaxagoras was logically obliged to 
hold, constituents belonging to the infinitely various 
kinds of matter.! Further, if primary matter is to be 
looked for in the simplest bodies, few of the opovopepi) 
could be considered as primary matter.2 Anaxagoras 
recognises the existence of change in things, but the doc- 
trine of the unchangeability of their constituent parts is 
inconsistent with that admission. The continuity of 
bodies is negated by the infinite number of their consti- 
tuents,® in spite of Anaxagoras’s weak attack upon the 
theory of empty space. Aristotle finds that Anaxagoras 
is as little able to account for differences of weight as was 
Empedocles.* ‘The original mingling of all kinds of 
matter, as Anaxagoras states it, would be unthinkable ; ° 


1 Phys. i. 4, 187, b, 7 sqq; 
De Cats, iii. 4. Fora further 
remark as to the infinite in space, 
see Phys. iii. 5, 205, b, 1. 

2 De Carla, iii. 4, 302, b, 14. 

3 Gen. et Corr. i. 1; Phys. 
iii, 4, 203, a, 19. Further objec- 
tions of a similar kind, but not 
especially directed against Anax- 
agoras, will be dealt with’ in 


the latter part of ch. viii. infra. 

1 Phys. iv. 6, 213, a, 22. 

5 De Calo, iv. 2, 309, a, 19. 

® Besides the physical objec- 
tions which are raised against it 
in Metaph. i. 8, Gen. et Corr. i. 
10, 327, b, 19, Aristotle asserts 
both of this statement and of the 
corresponding one (that, at all 
times, everything is in eve y- 
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but if it were more correctly stated it would lead to the 
substitution of ‘matter’ (conceived of as one and with- 
out qualities) for the infinite variety of primary bodies 
which Anaxagoras assumed.' The theory, common to 
him and others, of a beginning of movement among 
matter, after infinitely continued rest, would contradict 
the regularity of the order of nature.? Aristotle freely 
recognises the advance made when Anaxagoras formu- 
lated the doctrine of universal mind, but he considers 
it to be still unsatisfactory, inasmuch as, on the one 
hand, it did not bear fruit in the explanation of nature, 
and, on the other hand, as applied even to man, it mis- 
conceived the distinction between the spirit and the 
soul.3 

With regard to the Eleatics (among whom he takes 
little account of Xenophanes and Melissus),* Aristotle’s 
first point is that their philosophy contains no basis for 
any explanation of phenomena.’ Their primary axioms 
he takes to be vitiated by grave obscurities; they talk 
of ‘the unity of being’ without keeping distinct the 
different meanings of unity ; and thus they attribute to. 
being such qualities as negate in turn its unconditional 
unity (e.g. limit in Parmenides, and limitlessness in 
Melissus). They do not understand that every proposi- 
tion involves the duality of subject and predicate, of 


thing), that it destroys the Phys. i. 2, 185, a, -10,i. 3 init., 
principle of contradiction. See and De Calo, ii. 13, 294, a, 21; 


ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 911. on the other hand Parmenides is 
' Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 30. always treated with respect. 
2 Phys. viii. 1, 252, a, 10 sqq. 5 Metaph. i. 5, 986, b, 10 sqq.; 


8 See ZELLER, ibid. 887, 4, Phys. i. 2, 184, b,.25; De Calo, 
893, 2; De An. i, 2, 404, b, J, iii. 1, 298, b, 14; Gen. ct Corr i. 
405, a, 13. 8, 325, a, 17; ef. Sex. Math, x, 

4 Metaph. i. 5, 986, b, 26; 46, 
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thing and quality, so that we cannot even say that 
‘Being is’ without distinguishing between Being as 
substance and the Being we attribute to it as quality— 
which latter, if there were only one Being, would 
necessarily be something other than Being, i.e. not- 
being.! The Eleatics assert the unity of Being and 
deny not-being, whereas in fact ‘ Being’ is only a com- 
mon predicate of all things, and ‘ Not-being’ is perfectly 
thinkable as the negation of some definite kind of being 
(e.g. not large, &c.).2 They attack the divisibility of 
Being, and yet at the same time describe it as extended 
in space? They deny all ‘Becoming, and therefore 
the multiplicity of things, on the ground that every 
process of becoming must start either from Being or 
from Not-being, and both hypotheses are untenable. 
They overlook a third possibility, which not. only 
makes Becoming conceivable, but is the sole expres- 
sion of any actual process of becoming—namely, that 
anything becomes what it is, nob out of absolute Not- 
being, but out of that which is relatively not-being.* 
Aristotle holds that Zeno’s polemic against. move- 
ment rests upon similar misconceptions, inasmuch 
as he treated space and time not as fixed but as 
discrete quantities, and argued on the assumption 


1 This is the essential point 
of the complicated dialectical 
discussion in Phys. i. 2, 105, a, 
20-c. 3 vers. fin. On the second 
half of these discussions (c. 3), 
ef. Puato, Parm, 142, B sq., 
Soph. 244, B sqq.; and see 
ZELLER, ibid, p. 562 sq. 

2 Phys. i, 3, 187, a, 3; cf. 
ZELLER, ibid, 563 sq. 


8 Metaph. iti. 4, 1001, b, 7; cf. 
ZELLER, ibid, 541. 

+ Phys. i. 8, cf. Metaph. xiv. 
2,1009, a, 26 sqq. (The point will 
be treated more in detail in ch. 
viii. infra.) On the other hand, 
the: Eleatic hypothesis is an- 
sweyed in Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 325, 
a, 13 merely by a reference to 
the opposed facts of experience, 
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that they- consisted of an infinite number of actual 
subdivisions, whereas in fact they merely include poten- 
tially in themselves all possible subdivisions.’ Still 
less importance does he attach to the arguments nsed 
by Melissus to prove that Being is limitless and motion- 
less.2, How can it be supposed that ‘All is One,’ 
unless we are prepared to ignore all the differences of 
things, and to represent even contradictory opposites 
as one and the same?? Here also Aristotle finds 
unproved assumptions as to the principles of things, and 
an absolute failure to solve the weightiest questions of 
philosophy. 

Neither does he find a solution among the Pytha- 
goreaus, who attempted a philosophy of nature, although 
their principles made movement and change, which are 
the basis of all natural processes, inconceivable. They 
proposed to explain the corporeal by referring it to 
number. Yet how can that which is extended in space 
be derivable from numbers, or how can. weight arise out 
of that which is neither light nor heavy? How, in 
fine, can the qualities of things be so derived at all ? 6 
What is the meaning of saying that in the formation of 
the world, the One, as corporeal size, was ‘the centre 
which drew unto itself portions of the limitless’ ?7 
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l Phys. vi. 9, c. 2, 233, a, 21; 
cf. ZELLER, ibid. 645 sqq. 

2 Phys. i.3 init.; cf. ZELLER, 
ibid. 554, 3. 

4 Phys. i. 2, 185, b, 19 sqq. 

4 Metaph. i. 8, 989, b, 29 sqq. 

5 Metaph.i. 8, 99V, a, 12 sqq. 
iii. 4, 1001, b, 17, xiii. 8, 1083, b, 
8 sqq. xiv. 3, 1090, 4, 30; De 
Ceela, iii. 1 fin. 


5 Metaph. xiv. 5, 1092, b, 15. 
Tte passage refers to Platonics 
and Pythagoreanstogetber. Other 
remarks, which refer immediately 
to Plato and his school, but also 
apply to the Pythagoreans, need 
not be here cited. 

7 Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080, b, 16, 
xiv. 3, 1091, a, 13; “cf. ZELLER, 
ibid, 381 sq. 349, 4. 
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Again, where things different in character are explained 
by one and the same number, are we to distinguish 
between different classes of numbers by reason of the 
differences of the things they signify, or are we to deny 
the variety of these things by reason of the likeness of 
the numbers that denote them?! How, again, can 
universal conceptions such as the One and the Infinite 
be of the nature of substance?? Finally, if we pro- 
ceed to inquire as to the way in which the Pythagoreans 
applied their theory of numbers, we come upon singular 
superficiality and caprice.? The theory of number itself 
is very incompletely worked out,‘ and there are numer- 
ous untenable positions in their theory of physics which 
Aristotle marks with censure.° 

Not only the earlier schools of Natural Philosophy, but 
also the later systems called, in Aristotle’s view, for fun- 
damental reconsideration. Only one of the later schools 
can he specially dealt with here, because in this con- 
nection there is no account to be taken of the Sophists. 
What they taught was to Aristotle’s mind only a mock 
wisdom, which dealt in the contingent, the unessential, 
and the unreal.6 His task in regard to them was, not 


) Metaph. i. 8, 990, a, 18 (cf. 
ZELLER, ibid, 362, 1), vii. 11. 
1036, h, 17 ef. xiv. 6, 1093, a, 1, 10. 

2 With regard to Being and 
the One, this view is explained 
(against Plato and the Pytha- 


goreans) in Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, - 


a, 9, 27 cf. x, 2; andit is there 
especially remarked that the 
assertion of the substantiality 
of the One would destroy the 
plurality of things. As to the 
&metpoy cf. Phys. iii. 5, and also 
c. 4, 203, a, 1. 


$ Metaph. i. 5, 986, a, 6, 987, 
a, 19, 
4 See ZELLER, ibid. 367, 2. 

® Such as the ‘ Antichthon‘ 
(ZELLER, ibid. 383, 4), the har- 
mony of the spheres (De Calo, ii. 
9), a theory about time (Phys. 
iv. 10, 218, a, 33, cf. ZELLEX, 
ibid. 406, 3 sq.), and certain 
views as to the soul (De Aw. i. 2. 
404, a, 16, v. 3 fin. cf. Anal. Post. 
ii. 11, 94, b, 32). 

® See ZELLER, idid. 968. 
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to establish any metaphysical propositions, but to 
combat the scepticism which brought all manner of 
truth into question, and to prove the untenable nature 
of their sophisms.' The services rendered by Socrates 
to philosophy are by no means minimised by Aristotle, 
although at the same time he emphasises the limitation 
of Socrates’ achievement to the sphere of ethics, and 
observes that in this connection Socrates did not esta- 
blish any metaphysical basis.2 Of the lesser Socratic 
schools Aristotle criticised only the Megarians, for their 
assertions about the relation of the possible and the 
actual,? and the Cynics, in regard to their theory of 
knowledge and ethics.‘ 

The attention which Aristotle pays, however, to 
Plato and the Platonic school is as thoroughgoing as 
his treatment of the other Socratics is slight. His own 
system grew directly out of that of Plato. Ele was com- 
pelled, therefore,® to distinguish his views from those of 
Plato exhaustively, and to set out the arguments which 
led him to go beyond the Platonic school. Thus it is 


1 The former”in Metaph. iv. 
5, ef. «. 4, 1007, b, 20, x. 1, 1053, 
a, 35, xi. 6 init. ; the latter in the 
treatise on the fallacies, : 

2 Cf. the passages cited, 
ZELLER, ibid. at pp. 94, 2, and 
1148 ‘Lhat even the Ethics of 
Socrates are one-sided, is shown 
by Aristotle in Ath. Nie. iii. 7, 
1113, b, 14 sq. c. 11, 1116, b, 3 
sqq. 1117, a, 9, vi. 13, 1114, b, 
17 sqq. 

8 Metaph, ix.3 (cf. ZELLER, 
ibid, 220,1). Aristotle here con- 
futes the Megarian principle, that 
the merely possible is actual, by 


proving that it would not only 
destroy all motion and change, 
but also all possession of skill or 
power: one who does not now 
hear would be deaf; one who is 
not actually building would he 
no architect. 

+ The former are spoken of in 
Metaph. v. 29, 1024, b, 32, viii. 3, 
1043, b, 23 (cf. ZELLER, ibid.. 
252 sq.), and in Hth. Nie. x. 1, 
1172, a, 27 sqq. Aristotle attacks 
the exaggerations of the moral 
doctrine of the Cynics. 

® Supra, pp. 14, 56 sq., 162, 
&e. 
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in no spirit of jealousy or detraction that Aristotle 
comes back again and again to discuss the Platonic 
doctrines, and to set out their defects from all points of 
view with untiring patience; for such a criticism of his 
master was unavoidable if he was to defend his own 
philosophic individuality, and his right to found a new 
school, against the fame of his predecessor and the 
prestige of the flourishing Academy. ‘His main cri- 
ticism, leaving out of account incidental objections, is 
directed against three leading points: first, against the 
Ideal Theory, as such; secondly, against the later 
‘ Pythagorising statement of the Theory ;’ and, thirdly, 
against the principles laid down concerning the ulti- 
mate basis of things, Matter and the One.! 

The Ideal Theory of Plato rested upon his convic- 
tion that it is only the universal essence of things that 
can be an object of knowledge. This conviction was 
shared by Aristotle.? So likewise did Aristotle accept 
without criticism Plato’s doctrine as to the mutability of 
all sensible things (which for Plato was the second 
buttress of the Ideal Theory), and the necessity to 
pass beyond these to something stable and essential.’ 
But when Plato draws from this the conclusion that it 

“ is only the Universal, as such, which can be actual, and 
that it must exist for itself as something substantial 
beyond phenomena, Aristotle parts company with him. 
This, therefore, is the central point about which revolves 

“the whole Aristotelian attack on Plato’s Metaphysics. 
For Aristotle holds as to this assumption that it is 


1 CE ZELLER, Platon. Studien, 2 Vide supra, pp. 163, 300, &c. 
p. 197 sqq. 3 Vide supra, p. 300 sqq. 
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devoid of all scientific basis in itself; that it leads in its 
~ results to difficulties and contradictions absolutely in- 
soluble, and that instead of explaining the world of 
phenomena, it makes them impossible. 

He holds that the hypothesis of the Ideas is not 
established ; of the Platonic arguments for it, there is 
not one that is not open to decisive objections.| The 
ends that Plato sought thereby to attain are and must 
be attainable otherwise. The content of each of these 
Ideas is, indeed, exactly the same as the corresponding 
thing of which it is said to be ‘ the Idea;’ for in the 
conception of the ideal man, of man as such, exactly the 
same marks are included as in the conception of man in 
the ordinary sense, there being no difference between 
the two beyond the addition of the word ‘ideal’ (76 
aito).? In this view, the Ideas appear as nothing more , 
than a needless reduplication of the world of things, 
and the introduction of the Ideas to explaiu things is 
to Aristotle as if a man who could not count in small 
numbers should attempt to count in large ones. But 
even apart from the failure of proof, the Ideal Theory 
is in his view in itself untenable; for Substance cannot 


' Cf. Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 8 
sqq. xiii. 4, 1079, a. 

2 Metaph. iii. 2, 997, b, 5: 
moaaaxy 8 éxdvrwy BSvoroAlay, 
obGevds Hrtov kromoy 7d ddva: pev 
elval twas pboes mapa tas ev TH 
obpaye, Tavras Bt ras abras pdvae 
rois aig@yrois mwAhy b7t Ta pev 
at6ia 7a EF POapra abrd yap ty- 
Apwrdy pacw elvar at troy at byl- 
ciav, BAAO 8’ ovdty, mapawAtcvoy 
mowvvres Tois Oeobs pev elvan 
pdoxovow avOpwmocideis 5° ote 


yap exeivor obtvy HAAG émolouy, h 
dvOpdmous didious, 088 obtur Ta ef5y 
GAN’ A aicOnT& aida. Similarly 
Metaph. vii. 16, 1040, b, 32: 
mowtow obv [Tas idéas}] Tis abtas 
T@ cde Trois Pbaprois, asrodvOpwroy 
kal abréimmov, mpooriBevres tots 
aic@yrois Tb pia Td abrd, Ibid. 
xiii. 9, 1086,-b, 10 cf. “th. W. i. 
4, 1096, a, 34, Hud. i.. 8, 1218, a, 
10. ; 
3 Metaph. i. 9 init. xiii. 4, 
1078, b, 32. 
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be separate from that whereof it is the Substance, nor 
Genus from that to which (as forming part of the 
essence) it belongs.' This proposition, in fact, sum- 
marises the whole difference between the Platonic and 
Aristotelian systems. Aristotle holds, however, that 
even if this were waived, the Platonist would only pass 
out of one difficulty into another. It would appear, for 
instance, that in reason there could only be Ideas ot 
that which was substantial; and the Platonic school 
accordingly ascribed Ideas only to natural things. Yet 
when once it is admitted that the Universal Essence is 
divided among individual things, it must follow that 
Ideas should be ascribed also to privative and relative 
conceptions and to artificial products of all kinds ;? and 
even among the Ideas themselves, the most of them 
must have Ideas over them to which they stand in the 
relation of copies, so that it would be true of them that, 
the same thing would be at the same time type and 
copy. ‘Thus also for every thing— inasmuch as it must 
fall under a series of genera, superior and subordinate 
in form—there must be several Ideas;‘ or again, the 
various general marks which together make up a con- 
cept must be themselves so many Substances, and it 
would follow that one Idea would be made out of many 
Ideas, or one Substance out of many real Substances, 


1 Metaph. i. 9, 991, b, 1: 24, 85, b, 18; cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. 
Sdterev by Addvaror, clvar xwpls thy Gr. pt. i. 587, 2. 


odolay Kat of % obcia; xiii. 9, 1085, 8 Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 29, xiii. 
a, 23, ef. vii. 6, 1031, a, 31,¢. 14, 6, 1079, b, 34. In the first of 
1089, b, 15. these passages we should read: 


2 Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 11 sqq. ofov 7d yévos, ds yevos, ciSav (sc. 
22, 991, b, 6, xiii, 4, 1079, a, 19, mapdSerypa Era), 
c. 8, 1084, a, 27; Anal. Post, i. ‘ Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 26. 
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and these sometimes of opposite kinds.' Or again, if 
the Idea is to be Substance, it cannot at the same time 
be a general concept ;? for it is not the unity of many 
individual things, but an individual itself among other 
individuals. Conversely, the things of which it is 
predicated could not be true subjects‘ Of Ideas of 
this kind any defivition would be as impossible as it is 
of other individuals,> and since the Idea, like the 
individual, is numerically one, it follows that one or 
other of the contradictory predicates by which we sub- 
divide the genus must always be predicable of it, in 
which case it clearly cannot be itself the genus also.® 
Aristotle considers the assertion that the Ideas con- 
tain the essence of things to be inconsistent with the 
view that they are at the same time incorporeal. He 
represents Plato as speaking sometimes of a ‘ matter of 
the Ideas’ (that being inconsistent with the notion that 
they are not in space’), and as holding at other times 
that in the case of all natural objects matter and the 
process of becoming belongs to the essence and concep- 
tion of them, in which case the conception of them 
cannot exist by itself separately. Similarly, he argues 
that the ethical conceptions cannot be separated from 


' Metaph. vii. 13, 1039, a, 3, p. 215, supra, from Catey. c. 2. 
c. 14; cf. c. 8, 1033, b, 19, i. 9, 5 Metaph. vii. 15, 1040, a, 8— 
991, a, 29, xii. 9, 1085 a, 23. 27. ; 

2 Metaph. xiii. 9, 1086, a, 32, 6 Top. vi. 6, 143, b, 23. Length 
vii. 16, 1040, a, 26 sqq. cf. iii. 6, in itself must be either drAarts 
1003, a, 5. or mAdros €xov, and then the,genus 

3 Metaph. i. 9, 992, b, 9, xiii. must be at once a species also. 

9, ut supra. 7 Phys. iv. 1, 209, b, 33; cf 

4 Metaph. vii. 6,1031,b,15;cf. ZELL. ibid. 556 sq., 628 sq. 
Lonttz and SCHWEGLER on this ® Pigs. ii. 2,192 b, 35 sqq. 
passage, and the citation at 
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their objects. There can be no ‘Idea of the Good’ 
standing by itself, for the conception of the Good appears 
under all possible categories, and determines itself dif- 
ferently according to the different circumstances ; and as 
there are different sciences that deal with the Good, so 
there are different kinds of good, among which there is, 
in fact, an ascending scale—a fact which of itself ex- 
cludes the possibility of a common Idea existing by itself.! 
A further objection is that the theory of Ideas logically 
carried out would be a process ad infinitum: for if an 
Idea is always to be posited in every case where more 
things than one meet in a common definition, the 
common essence of the Idea and its phenomenon must 
always come in as a third term different from either of 
them.? 

Even if the Ideal Theory were better founded and 


1 Bth. N.i.4(dud.i. 8); cf.pre- ina relation of Before and After, 


ceding notes. As to the principle 
that what is mpérepov and torepoy 
cannot be reduced to a common 
generic concept, see Polit. iii. 1, 
1275, a, 34 sqq. (ZELL., ibid, 571 
sq.). On the same principle in 
Lith. Nie. le. cit. Aristotle remarks 
in criticising the ‘Idea of the 
Good,’ that the upholders of the 
doctrine of Ideas themselves say 
that there is no Idea of that 
which stands in the relation of 
Before and After; but this is 
actually the case with the Good, 
for it is found in all the cate- 
gories: ¢.g., a substantial good 
is the Divinity and Reason, a 
qualitative good is Virtue, a 
quantitive good is Measure, a 
relative good is the Useful, &c. 
Thus these different Goods stand 


and can consequently be included 
in no common generic concept, 
and therefore in no idea, but 
(1096, b, 25 sqq.) only in a rela- 
tion of analogy. (Vide supra, p. 
276 sqq.) 

2 Metaph.i. 9, 991, a, 2, vii. 
13, 1039, a, cf. vii. 6, 2, 1031, b, 28. 
Aristotle expresses this objection 
here by saying that the doctrine of 
Ideas leads to the rplros &v@pwros. 
CE. ZELL., Plat. Stud. p. 257, and 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 623, 5. He 
finds the parallel of the ‘rp'ros 
tv@pwnos (which, however, is 
equally true of the ideas them- 
selves, cf. Suph. El,.c. 22, 178, b, 
36) in the change of the uni- 
versal into an individual of the 
same name. 
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less untenable, Aristotle would still say that it could by 
no means fulfil the task of a true Philosophy, which is 
to exhibit the basis and principles of the world of 
appearances. As the Ideas are not in things, they 
cannot make up the essence of things, and they cannot 
contribute anything to the being of things.! Even the 
relation of the one to the other cannot he stated clearly, 
for Plato’s own references to some kind of copying and 
participation are always unintelligible metaphors.? The 
principle of motive power, without which no process of 
becoming and no explanation of nature is conceivable, 
is wholly wanting.* Se also is the principle of final 
cause.t Even in regard to the theory of Knowledge, 
the Ideas cannot render us that service which Plato 
expected from them, for if they are outside of things, 
then they are not truly the essence of things, and there- 
fore the knowledge of the Idea leads to no sure con- 
clusion as to the thing itself.6 And how, on the other 
hand, could we arrive, asks Aristotle, at any know- 
ledge of the Ideal, since innate Ideas are not to be 
assumed ?® All ihese difficulties will be vastly in- 
creased if we are to follow Plato and his school in 
translating the Ideas into Numbers, and so interposing 


) Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 12 (xiii. 335, b, 7 sqq. cf. Eth. Eud. i. 8, 
5, intt.). 1217, b, 23. 

2 Metaph.i. 9, 99i, a, 20, 992, + Metaph. i. 7, 988, b, 6, ¢. 9, 
a, 28 (xiii. 5, 1079, b. 24), i. 6, 992, a, 29 (where, instead of 82d, 
987, b, 13, viii. 6, 1045, b. 7, xii. 8? 8 should be read). 
10, 1075, b, 34. 5 Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 12 (xiii. 

3 Metaph. i. 9,991,a,8,19sqq. 5, 1079, b, 15), vii. 6, 1031, a, 30 
b, 3 sqq. (xiii. 5) 992, a, 24 sqq. sqq. of, Anal, Post. i. 22, ’g3, a, 
b, 7, c. 7, 988, b, 3, vii. 8, 1033, 32: 7a yap etn xXapera * repert- 
h, 26, xii. 6, 1071, b, 14, uv. 10, opard re ydp eos, &c. 
1075, b, 16,27; Gen. et Curr. ii. 9, 5 Vide supra, p. 202, &e. 
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between the Ideas and the things of sense the whole 
science of Mathematics. The difficulties which would 
thus arise were set out by Aristotle with a painstaking 
thoroughness most tiresome to the modern mind, though 
in his day it may possibly have been needful in order 
to cut off all ways of escape for the Pythagorising 
school, led by such men as Xenocrates and Speusippus. 
He asks how we are to think to ourselves the causality 
of numbers,' or how they can contribute to the existence 
of things.? He shows how capricious and: contra- 
dictory is the application of these numbers to natural 
objects. He points out the difference in character 
between conceptual determinations, which are quali- 
tative, and numerical determinations, which are quanti- 
tative, remarking that two numbers make up one 
number, but two Ideas do not make one Idea, and that 
among the numbers which make up numbers no quali- 
tative differences can be posited, whereas there must 
be units qualitatively different if there were Ideal 
Numbers. With minute and careful thoroughness,® 
he controverts the various suggestions as to the relations 
of mathematics to the Ideal Numbers which were 
thrown out by Plato and his school and the devices they 
resorted to in order to maintain a conceivable difference 


1 Metaph. i.9, 991, b, 9, with 


the answer: if things are likewise 
numbers, one does not see of what 
use the ideal numbers are tothem; 
if, on the other hand, things are 
only arranged according to num- 
ber, the same would be true of 
the ideas of them, which would 
not be numbers, but Adyar ev 


apOuors Twoy (imoreyeywy), 
» Metaph. xiv. 6 init., ibid. 
1093, b, 21 cf. c. 2, 1090, a, 7 sqq. 
8 Loe. cit. from 1092, b, 29; cf, 
the commentaries on this passage. 
‘Cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 
568 sq. 854, 867 sq. 884. 
5 Loe. cit. i. 9, 991, b, 21 sqq. 
992, a, 2. 
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between the Numbers and the units which compose 
them.! But in this, as in other branches of the argu- 
ment, his main point is always that there is a funda- 
mental contradiction between the notion of a unit of 
number and the fact of differences of kind. It is not, 
of course, necessary here to recapitulate those of his 
objections to Ideal Numbers which apply also to the 
Ideal Theory in general.? But it is to be noticed that, 
in Aristotle’s view, if once we assumed the existence of 
Ideas and Ideal Numbers, the ordinary mathematical 
numbers would lose their status, for they could only 
have the same component parts and therefore the same 
nature as the Ideal Numbers themselves.? The position 
of magnitudes would be equally dubious; for gud 
ideal they must go by ideal numbers, and gud mathe- 
matical they must go by mathematical number;‘ and 
from the way in which the theory of magnitudes is 
deduced, he considers that the further dilemma arises 
that either it must be possible for a surface to exist 
without line, and a solid without surface, or else all 
three must be one and the same.® 

Finally, as concerns the ultimate principles of things, 
in which Plato and the Platonists had sought to find 
the ultimate basis and constituents of their Numbers 
and Ideas,$ Aristotle asserts that it is impossible to 
know the constituent parts of all being, since that 


! Metaph. xiii. 6-8. 4 Mctaph, i, 9, 992, b, 18; xiv, 
* Asin Metaph. xiii.9, 1085, a, 3, 1090, b, 20, 
23, and in xiv. 2, 1090, a, 7 sqq. 5 Ibid. i, 9, 992,a,10; xii. 9, 
c. 8, 1090, a, 25-b, 5, they areused 1085, a, 7, 31. 
against Speusippus. ° Cf. ZELLER, Ph. d, Gr. pt. i, 


3 Metaph.i. 9, 991,b, 27; xiv, 628 sq., 805. 
8, 1090, b, 32 sqq. 
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knowledge cannot be derived from any prior knowledge.! 
He doubts whether all being can have the same con- 
stituent parts,? or whether out of the combination of the 
same elements, at one time a number and at another 
time a magnitude could arise. He remarks that such 
constituent parts can only be ascribed to substances, and 
only to those substances which have some admixture of 
materiality. He further demonstrates that such con- 
stituent parts could neither be thought as individual 
nor as universal : not as individual, because they would 
not then be cognisable and could not be the con- 
stituents of more things or Ideas than one; not as 
universal, because in that case they would not be of the 
nature of substance.’ In another connection, he takes 
exception to the variance of the Platonic suggestions as 
to the ‘material element,’® and rejects altogether the 
assumption of Speusippus that there are more than one 
original but different principia.’ A closer inquiry into 
the two Platonic ultimate principles, ‘the One,’ and 
‘the Great and Little,’ leads Aristotle to declare that 
they are both misconceived. He asks how the One can 
be a thing existing by itself, when no universal is a 


substance. ‘The notion of unity expresses only a 


1 Metaph. i. 9, 992, b, 24; 
against which, indeed, bis own 
distinction of demonstrative and 
inductive knowledge might be 
used. 

2 This is suggested, without 
mention of Plato,in Metaph. xii.4, 
1070, a, 33 sqq. ; cf. what was ad- 
duced on pp. 300-301, supra. 

8 Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, b, 17 sqq. 

4 Thid. i. 9, 992, b,.18; xiv. 2 
init. 


5 Metaph. xiii. 10, 1086, b, 19, 
1087, a. 4, 

5 Metaph. xiv. 1, 1087, b, 4, 
12, 26, c. 2,1089,b, 11; cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 628, 3. 

” Of it the remark in Metaph. 
xiv. 3, 1090, b, 13 sqq. is true, that 
Nature is not éressodidins bowep 
pox Onpa tpaywdia, and in xii. 10 fin, 
the ob« dyabby moAvKoiparin, Fur- 
ther cf. ZELLER, ibid. p. 851 sq. 
andthe passages there adduced. 
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quality—or, more exactly, a determination of measure. 
This, however, presupposes something measured, and 
even that is not necessarily anything substantial, but 
may also be a magnitude, or a quality, or a relation, or 
any of the most different kinds of things, and, accord- 
ing as it is one or the other of these, ‘ the One’ will be 
variously determined, as predicated of one or other of the 
similar kinds of subjects.1_ Whoever seeks to deny this 
will be driven to explain ‘the One’ as the only Sub- 
stance, as did the Eleatics—a position which, apart 
from other objections, would make Number itself im- 
possible.? Again, if with Plato we are to say that the 
One is the same as the Good, then there will arise other 
intolerable difficulties,’ not worse, however, than those 
which would be raised if, with Spensippus, we attempt to 
distinguish the One from the Good as a special principle 
by itself.* As for ‘the Great and Little,’ this concep- 
tion indicates nothing but bare qualities, or rather, 
bare relations—and these, indeed, of such a kind as 
could least of all be taken for anything in the nature of 
substance, since they manifestly require a substratum. 
How can substances, he asks again, consist of that 
which is not substantial, and how can constituent parts 
be at the same time predicates?> Or if we are to take 
this second principle to be more closely related to the 
first, as not-being is to being, such a theory would be 
altogether perverse. Plato believed that he could only 
escape the monism of Parmenides by assuming a prin- 
1 Metaph. x. 2; xiv. 1, 1087, b. 36sqq., b, 13, 20 sqq. 
38, and xi. 2, 1060, a, 36; cf. 1 Metaph. 1091, b, 16, 22, c. 5 
supra, p. 312,n.2,and p.272,n.2. init. 


2 Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, a, 29. 5 Metaph. i. 9, 992, b, 1; xiv. 
3 Metaph. xiv. 4, 1091, a, 29, 1, 1088, a, 15 sqq. 
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ciple of not-being. This assumption is not necessary 
for the purpose, since Being itself is not of one kind 
only ;! and it would also fail of the purpose, since the 
manifold character of Being cannot be explained by the 
simple opposition of Being and not-Being.?. According 
to Aristotle, Plato has not sufficiently defined Being and 
not-Being, and in his deduction of -‘ the manifold’ from 
them he has been thinking of substance only, and not 
either of qualities, magnitudes, &c.,3 or of movement ; 
for if the ‘Great and Little’ produced movement, then 
must the Ideas whose matter it is be likewise moved.* 

The main defect of the Platonic view lies in the posi- 
tion that opposition as such is the first and original prin- 
ciple of all things. If all does arise out of an opposition, 
still it is not out of mere opposition as such, which is 
negation, but ont of relative opposition out of the sub- 
stratum to which negation attaches. Everything which 
comes to be, presupposes a matter out of which it’ 
comes, and this matter is not simply a kind of Not- 
Being, but a kind of Being—which is not as yet that 
which it is about to become. The nature of matter in 
this regard was misunderstood by Plato. He had in 
view merely the opposition of matter as against the 
formative principle, and so he thinks of it as the Bad 
and the Not-Being, and overlooks the other side of the 
question—namely, that it is the positive substratum of 
all formative action and of all becoming.’ By this 


1 Metaph. xiv. 2, 1088, b, 35 5 Metaph. xiv. 1 init. c. 4, 


sqq. cf. p. 223, supra. 1091, b, 30 sqq.; xii. 10, 1075, a, 
2 Thid. 1089, a, 12. 32 sqq.; Phys i.9, cf. ZELLER, 
3 Thid. 1. 15, 31 sqq. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 614. 


» Thid. i. 9, 992, b. 7. 
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oversight he involves himself in this contradiction, that 
matter tends to its own annihilation, that the evil 
tends to the good and must of necessity assume it into 
itself! Further contradictions arise in the considera- 
tions that the Great and Little (as was above remarked 
of the ‘ Unlimited’ of the Pythagoreans) must be a thing 
existing for itselfj-a substance; whereas at the same 
time as a determination of number and magnitude it 
cannot possibly be so, and that the same principle would 
of necessity have to be given in actuality as unlimited, 
which is a position in fact unthinkable.? If, finally, we 
ask the Platonists in what way the numbers can be 
deduced from their ultimate principles, distinct state- 
ments are entirely wanting. We ask if they arise by a 
mixtnre, or ly a composition, or by a generation, and 
there is no answer.? We are not told how out of the 
One and the Many could be produced those units of 
which numbers are composed,’ or whether uumber be 
itself limited or nnlimited.6 There is no deductign of 
the first uneven number or of any of the rest except 
the first ten.6 We are not shown from whence those 
unities arise out of which is made up the indefinite 
duality which, by its combination with the One, is to 
generate the remaining nnits:?’ and we are not shown 
how the duality of the Great and Little can, with the 
aid of the One, bring forth any numbers which could 


' Phys.i. 9,192, a, 19.; Metaph. ‘ Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085, b, 12 


xiv. 4, 1092, a, 1. sqq. an argument immediately 
* Phys. iii. 5,204, a, 8-34, cf. directed against Speusippus. 

c, 4, 203, a, 1 sqq. 5 Ibid. 1085, b, 23, c. 8, 1083, 
3 Metaph. xiv. 5, 1092, a, 21 b, 36 sqq.; xii. 8, 1073, a, 18. 

sqq.; xiii. 9, 1085, b, 4 sqq.; cf. c. ® ZELLER, ibid. p. 591, 3. 


7, 1082, a, 20. ? Metaph. i.9, 991, b, 31. 
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not arise by the doubling of the One.! There are a 
multitude of similar objections to be found in Aristotle, 
but these will be more than sufficient. 

These criticisms of the Platonic theory are not all 
of equal value. Not a few of them, at least in the form 
in which Aristotle directly states them, rest undeniably 
upon a misunderstanding of Plato.2 Nevertheless, it 
cannot be gainsaid that Aristotle has noted the weak 
points of Plato’s theory with a keen insight, and has 
conclusively exposed its defects. Not only has he com- 
pletely exhibited the obscurities and dilemmas of the 
theory of Ideal Numbers, but he has also refuted once 
for all the Ideal Theory and the assertions of Plato as 
to the original basis of things. Among the arguments 
which he uses in his attack, there are twg which stand 
out as decisive, and to which all the others mediately 
or immediately return: first, that all universal concepts 
(such as those of the One, of Being, of the Great and 
Little, of the Unlimited, and in fact all the concepts 
involved in the Ideas) are in no sense substantial, and 
that they denote only certain qualities and relations, 
and at the most only the genera and species of things, 
and not the things themselves ; second, that the Ideas are 
devoid of motive power, and not only caunot explain, 
but would actually make impossible the changes of 
phenomena, the coming to be and ceasing to be of 
things, change and movement, with all the natural 
properties of things that rest thereon.? In the direction 


1 Metaph. xiv. 3, 1091, a, 9. on the importance which he him- 
” Cf. ZELLER, Platon. Stud. self attached to this objection ; 
257 sqq. cef., for example, Metaph. i. 9, 
3 Aristotle frequently insists 991, a, 8: mdvrwy 88 pddtore 
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of Aristotle’s polemical energy to these points, we may 

-vecognise in him the spirit of the Natural Philosopher 
reaching out towards clear definitions of the actual 
world and towards an explanation of facts. His powers 
of abstraction are not inferior to Plato's, and he is 
superior to him in dialectic skill. But he is determined 
to give currency to such conceptions only as verify 
themselves by experience, in that they either combine 
into unity a series of phenomena, or take them back to 
their common cause. To the logical Idealism of Plato 
there is wedded in Aristotle the Realism of the student 
of Nature. 

So far the attempt has been to state the objections 
Aristotle urged against his predecessors. It is time to 
turn to his own answers to those questions the solution 
of which he failed to find in them. 


diamopioetev dy Tis, Th ore CunBaA- 
Aerot Ta e€f3n Tots idles Tov 
aicénray i) rots yryvouévois Kad 
pbeipopevois* otre yap Kivioews 
ore peraBuars ovdeuias cori atria 
abrois; and at], 20: 7d 8& Adyew 
mapadelypara abrd elvat Kal per- 
éxew abtav thAAG Kevoroyely ort 


kal petapopas Aye mointixds * Th 
yap ort Td epyatsuevoy mpds tas 
iSéas amoBAéwoy ; and so thid. 992, 
a, 24: Saws 8é Cyrovons zis pidAo- 
coplas wepl Trav pavepay Td altiov 
Tovro py elaxauey (ovdiy yap 
Adyopey wepl ris airlas bev H apxh 
THs peTaBoATs), &c. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CONTINUATION. 
The Main Inquiry of Metaphysics. 


Ture are three main questions which now fall to be 
discussed. In so far as the First Philosophy has to do 
with Actuality in general, with Being as such, it follows 
that the question of the original essence of the actual, 
which is the inquiry into the conception of Substance, 
must precede all other investigations. ‘To this question 
Plato in his Ideal Theory had answered that that which 
i a true and original sense is actual was to be sought 
for only in the common essence of things or iu theit 
classes, which are expressed by general couceptions. 
Aristotle, as has been seen, was not content with the 
answer: but for that very reason he attributed the more 
importance to the relation between the individual and 
the universal. It was in the inaccurate statement of 
this relation that he found the fundamental error of 
Plato’s view, and he felt that it was from the true con- 
ception of the same relation that any revision of 
Platonism must start. The first question for Philo- 
sophy, therefore, must be an inquiry into the conception 
of ‘substance,’ which is an inquiry into the relation of 
the individual to the universal. But inasmuch as 
Aristotle defines that relation in such a way as to throw 
1 See p. 290 sqq. supra, — 
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essential actuality to the side of the individual, it 
follows that the Form, or the efdos, which Plato had 
made identical with the universal, becomes detached 
from the universal in Aristotle and takes on an alteretl 
meaning. To him Form is essence determinate and 
developed into fill actuality : undetermined universality, 
which is the possibility of Being, not yet determined 
this way or that, is considered as Matter in opposition 
to Form. The relation of Form and Matter accord- 
ingly furnishes the second main object of Metaphysics. 
Form, in fine, is essentially related to Matter, and 
Matter to Form; and this relation consists in the fact 
that Matter becomes definite through Form. This process 
is Movement. All movement, however, presupposes a 
first cause of movement, and in this way movement and 


the first motor constitute the third pair of concepts 
' with which Metaphysics is concerned. In the following 
pages Aristotle's theory will be set_ forth under these 
throoheadss Ty 7 F SHO 1 Caeo 


(1) The Individual and the Universal. 


Plato had taken as the essential element in things 
‘the universal as it is thought in conception,’ and had 
ascribed Being, in its fullest and original sense, to that 
only. It was by a limitation of this Being, by a com- 
bination of Being with Not-Being, that individual 
entities could arise. These, therefore, had, outside and 
above them, as something other than themselves, the 
universal essences, which were the Ideas. Aristotle 
denies this, for he finds the fundamental error of the Ideal 
Theory in this separation of the conceptual essence from 
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the thing itself! A universal is that which belongs to 
many things in common,? or, more accurately, that 
which belongs to them by reason of their nature, and 
therefore, necessarily and always.? It follows that all 
universal concepts denote only certain of the properties 
of things; or, in other words, are predicates and not 
subjects. Liven wheu a number of these properties are 
combined to make the conception of a genus, we get 
thereby something which belongs to all the things 
pertaining to the genus in question, but by no mearis 
a universal subsisting beside them as distinct. For 
Plato’s @y mapa ta wodda is substituted Aristotle’s 
iy Kata woddov.' If, then, the universal is not any- 
thing subsisting by itself, it cannot be Substance. It 
is true that the name of Snbstance® is used in various 


1 Seep.316,n.1, supra. Melaph. 
xiii. 9, 1086, b, 2: rotro 3 [the 
doctrine of Ideas]... éxivynoe 
pev Swxpdrys bia robs dpiopods, od 
phy éxdpicé ye tay Kad’ Exacroy * 
kal roto épbas évdnoev ob xwploas 

tivev pev yap rot KabdAou ovK 
gor emorhany AaBeiv, 7d 5é xwp- 
lew attioy Tav cupBawdvetwr dv0- 
xepav mepl ras ideas eoriw. Cf. c. 
4, 1078, b, 30 sq. 

2 Metaph. vii. 13, 1038, b, 11; 
7d Bé Kabdaov Kowdv: tovTo yap 
Aéyerar kabddrou 9 TAsioow brapyew 
mépurev; iii. 4, 999, b, 34: oftw 
yap Adjousy 7d Kabéxacrov 7d 
apiOug ev, Kadddou 8¢ 76 em) robTwy. 
De Interpr.7, 17, a, 39; Part. 
An. i 4, 644, a 27, and supra. 

3 Anal. Post. i. 4, 73, b, 26: 
xabddou Be Aéyw 8 by Kata wavrds 
re trdpxy Kal Kad? adrd Kad § ais, 
pavepy tipa bri boa Kaddrov ef 
avdyens trdoxe: trois mpdyyacw ; 
c. 31, 87, b, 82: 7d yap adel rat 


mavraxvd xabdrov gapev elvat. 
Metaph. v. 9, 1017, b, 85: 7a yap 
xaddAou Kal attra trdpye. See also 
Bonz, Ind. Arist. 356, b, 4 sqa. 
Kampek, Lrkenntnissth. d. Arist. 
160 sq. 

1 Anal. Post.i. 11 init.: etn 
wey oty clyat } Ey tt mapa Th 
TOAAG ovK advdeynn, ef amdderkis 
forat* elvat pévror ev Kata TOAAa@Y 
GAndes cimety avdyen. De An. iii. 
8 (see p. 195, n. 1, supra). 

5 Aristotle’s oda'a is of course 
here and elsewhere translated 
by ‘substance.’ It is strange 
to find this translation attacked 
(by STRUMPELL, Gesch. d.theor. 
Phil. b. d. Gr. 213 sq.3 cf. 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 555, 
1) on the ground that Aristotle 
nowhere understands by sovcla 
‘the unknown, constaut, and real 
substratum of variableattributes.’ 
it cannot, however, be expected 
that we should cease to use for 
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senses,! but it applies originally only to that which can 
neither be stated as a definition of the essence of any- 
thing else, nor can depend upon anything else as a 
derivative.?. In other words, Substance is that which is 
only subject and never predicate.? Or again, Substance 
is Being in its original sense, the source from which 
all other being is drawn.4 These conditions Aristotle 
finds fulfilled only in individuals. The universal, as he 
proved against Plato, does not subsist for itself. Every 
universal, even the genus, has its existence only in the 
individuals of which it is predicated. It is always in 
something other than itself. It denotes not ‘this 
thing,’ but only a stated condition of things. The 
individual alone is that which belongs to itself only, 
which is not borne up by some other, which is what it 
is by reason of itself, and not upon the basis of some 


an Aristotelian term the word 
which the custom of 1,500 years 
las consecrated to it, simply 
because Herbart connects the 
same word with another sense. 

1 On the different meanings 
of obo‘, see p. 374 sa., infra. 

2 Cat. c. 5: ovata 8é ear 4 
kuplwrard Te kal rpdétws ral pdAiora 
Acyouevn, ) phre xa’ droreievov 
Tiwos Adyerar pr ev broxemevy 
tii éotiv, olov & Ts apOpwros i) 6 
tis tros. CE. further TRENDEL- 
ENBURG, Hist. Beit. i. 53 sqq. 

+ Aristotle himself elsewhere 
sodefinesit. Metaph.v. 8, 1017, 
b, 13: G@ravra 88 raidra Acyera 
obola dri ov Kal’ broKemevou Aéyerat, 
GAAR KaTa ToUTwY TH GAAQ; Vii. 8, 
1028, b, 36: 7d 8 Saroxefuevdy 
éort xa’ ob Th HAAG Aéyerat, 
éxeivo 6€ ubtd pnxér: Kat’ BAAov. 
id tp@royv wep) rovrov Bi0pioréoy' 


paricta yap Soret elya: odoin rb 
broxeuevoy mparoy.. viv mer 
ow ture elpyrat Ti wor cot 
ovota, St: To wy Kad’ droKxetpevou 
BAAG Kal’ ob Ta AAA. CE. Anal. 
Pri. i. 27, 48, a, 25; Longit.V.3, 
465. b, 6. 

1 Metaph. vii. 1 init.: 7d ov 
Adyera: woAAaxés [in the different 
categories]... pavepdy 87: robtTuiy 
mpotov oy 7d TI ori, Step onuatver 
Thy ovatay . Ta 8’ BAAG Adyeras 
évta TG TOD oftws bvTos Ta pev 
Twocétntas elyat, Ta 5€ xo’oTyras, 
&e. .  . Bore To mpdrws oy Kad ob 
7) dy [what is nothing else than 
itself and applies to nothing 
else; cf. Anal. Post. i. 4, and 
the remarks which follow] aaa’ 
by anads H obcla by ein; c. 7, 
1030, a, 22: 7d rl eorw ands TF 
obcig tmdpxe. See further on 
p. 289. 
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Only in a derivative sense can the 


genera be called substances: in so far, that is to say, 
as they set forth the common essence of a certain 
number of substances;? and they claim a kind of 


' Cat. c.5, 2, a, 84:70 8 adAa 
mavra hros kad’ broxeuevwy A€yerat 
Tey Tp Ta Odaiay } ev broKxerpevars 
asrats éorivy... wh obody oby 
Tay mpbrwv odsidy aBivaroy Ta 
GAdrAwy vi elvat. Anal. Post. i. 4, 
73, b, 6, where Aristotle calts a9 
asvd that 8 wh ca? sroxepevou 
Adyerat &AAIU Tivds, olov Td BadiCov 
Erepsy 71 bv Bad ‘Coy eat) nat AcuKdy, 
9 8 od¢/a, xa toa rdéde Tt, 03x 
Erepdy tt tyra early brep eoriv' 
7a wey 8h wh Kad? droremévov 
(sc. AcySueva] Kad aita A€yw, TA 
d€ Kad’ brokeudvou guuPeBynkira, 
Metaph. vii. 1, 1028, a, 27: that 
which supports all qualities is 
said to be 9 ogia kal 7d Kas’ 
ExagToy ... TOY Mev yup BAAwY 
KaTyyoonudrov ad9tv xXwpioTby, 
adrn 8€ pévyn; c. 3, 1029, a, 27: 
7d xwpiorov kalrd rdde Tt Srdpyeww 
Bone? udArora TH oboig; c. 4, 1030, 
a, 19: thy obolay nat 7d rd8€ Th; 
c. 10, 1035, b, 28: xa9dAou F otk 
éorw odala; c. 12, 1037, a, 27: 
H ovg.a Ev Tt kal Té8e Te onuaiver 
as pauev; c. 13, 1038, b, 10: 
mpadtn ovgla ios extort h 03x 
brdpxet BAAG, Td 5E KaSAov Kody. 
Ibid. \. 34: & te Bh rotrwy 
Gewpotor pavepdy Sri obfey rad 
Katsrov brapxévrwr aic'a éorl, Kad 


St: 0d0ty onpatver Tay Kawi 
: P ae 
Karnyopounévey dd Ti, BAAD 


rodvde ; c. 16, 1040, b, 23: rowdy 
undev obo a* od8ev) yap irdpxe 7 
odala GAN’ } aita te Kal TG ExovTs 
abrhy of éorw oto’, Ibid. fin. : 
Tv Kabdrov Acyoutvwr odOey odia; 
BH 5 init. : del 8 dort ra mév xwp- 
to'rd, Te BE od Xwpiord, odola exeiva, 


nal 81a TodTo Tdvrwy alria TabTa; 
iti. 6, 1008, a, 8: oxfev yap rev 
xovav 7éde Tt onpatver, AAG 
rosvbe, 4 8 ovola Téder7r. Soph. 
Lil, c. 22, 178, b, 37 (cf. ibid. 179, 
a, 8): 70 yap dvOpwros Kal Gray Td 
xowdv ov rd8e Tt, GAAQ ToOSvdE Tt 
4 wpds ttf ras} rev ToodTwy Ti 
onualve. (This holds even of 
the sensible qualities of things; 
see p. 206, supra.) Gen. An. iv. 
3, 767, b, 33: 7d KaSéxagror: 
rotro yap % ovcia, All other 
categories indicate mere acci- 
dents (oumBeByxsra) of  sub- 
stance; cf. p.289supra. Aristotle 
finds it therefore quite natural 
(Metaph. vii. 16, 1010, b, 26 sq.) 
that the ideas should be made 
into a xwpiorrdy if they are taken 
for substances. ‘The error of the 
doctrine of ideas consisted only 
in regarding the universal as 
such a substantial idea, (HERT- 
LInG, Mat. und Form, 44, 1, has 
misunderstood this statement.) 

2 Cat.c. 5, 2, a, 15: bedrepat 
8 obolar A€yovra ev ois e¥Seow al 
mpdros obclat Aeysupevat irdpxovai, 
Taira Te nal ra Tov cidov ToUTwY 


yevn .. . olov 8 rE GvOpwmros Kab 
76 (gov. And so further on, 


Otherwise the expression Sevrépa 
obcia does not occur in Aristottle. 
As, however, he elsewhere uses 
mporn odola for ‘ substance in the 
primary sense,’ and tp!rn odcla 
for ‘third class of substances,’ 
no objection can be taken, as we 
have already remarked (in n. 1 
to p. 64). 
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. substantial character with the more right the nearer 
they approach to individual substances, so that the 
species deserves to be called substantial in a higher 
degree than the genus.! According to the strict con- 
ception of substance, however, that term cannot be 
applied to them at all, because they are predicated 
of individuals,? and because it is true of them, as of 
every universal, that they are not a ‘This,’ buta ‘ Such’ 
— not substantive, but adjective—and that they express, 
not substance, but a condition of substance.? 

The further marks of substance which Aristotle 
gives us, likewise refer, in so far as they are really 
characteristic of that conception, to individual sub- 


stances only.* 


' Cat.c.5,2,b, 7sq. Aristotle, 
indeed, scems to say the opposite 
in Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 13: 
éri AAs [oupBalver] 7d yévas 
paardrov tev eddy [odciav eivat] 
nol 7d KabddAov Tav Kabexaora ; but 
he does not intend to express his 
own view in these words; cf. 
vii. 13 ; BonriTzZ and SCHWEGLER 
in loco. 

2 Cat. c. 5, 2, a 19 sq., b, 
16-21. 

* Seen. lon last page. Cat.c. 
5, 3,b, 10: waca 8¢ obcta Sone? Tébe 
re onpaivey, Of, mp@ra odalat 
this holds unconditionally: ém 
b& rev Bevtépxy obciav galveras 
pev dpolws 7G oxhpart rijs mpoo- 
nyopias Téde Tt onpalve . . ov 
pip GAnbes ye, GAAG wGAAay ody 
Tt onuaiver* ob yap & eon 7h 
broxeipevov dowep h wpSTH ovdoia, 
GAAG Kath TorAAGv 6 kvOpwras 
Aéyera: nal 7d (Gov. 

4 The first characteristic of 
substance was 7d py} Kad’ dnoxet- 
pévou Aéyeo@u, That this is true 


The so-called secondary substance of 


only of individual substance has 
been shown. A second (Cat. 5, 
3,a,6sq.,and p. 331, u. 2, supra) 
is 7d wh ev vroxemevy clvat. But 
this characteristic belongs also 
to the class, and not to it alone, 
but likewise (Cat. c. 5, 3, a, 
21 &e.) to the specific differ- 
ence, since this is likewise 
contained in the conception of 
the thing to which it applies; 
while (according to Aristotle, 
ibid.) only that is év broxepéev 
which does not belong to the 
conception: of that of which it 
is predicated, bnt which is a 
quality ina substance quite in- 
dependent of it: e.g. in the 
sentence ‘the body is white,’ 
Aevady is év broxemevp; on the 
other hand, in the sentence 
‘man is two-legged,’ Simow is 
not év troxemevy. A further 
peculiarity of substance is (Cat. 
c. 5, 3, b, 24) 7d pndev adrais 
évayt‘ov elvat. And yet Aristotle 
himself remarks that the same 
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Aristotle cannot be treated as exactly identical with 
quality, but neither can it properly be considered sub- 
stance. It denotes substance on the side of its qualities 
only. For it is the combination of the essential pro- 
perties of a definite class of substances.! In contrast 
with it, it is the individual substances alone which 
are of that self-sufficient and independently subsisting 
nature to which the name of substance, in its original 
sense, belongs. 

This view, however, ig not without its difficulties. 
If all knowledge is concerned with the actnal,? then it 
is only the actual, in the highest and truly original 
sense of the word, which can furnish the original and 
ultimate object of knowledge. If knowledge is the 
recognition of reality,® it must relate, in the first place, 
to real Being, which is the substance of things.‘ If 
this substance is individual substance, it follows that, 


is the case with determinations ble. The statement, moreover, 


of quantity and many other con- 
ceptions. And the same reply 
may be made if (ébid. 1. 33) it 
be said that snbstance is sns- 
ceptible of no difference of 
degree, no greater or Jess. For 
while, perhaps, we might say 
that one is more or less of a 
‘man’ than another, yet we 
could in no sense say that he is 
more or less ‘two-legged.’ If, 


finally (ibid. 4, a, 10, b, 3, 17),. 


we take as the most distinctive 
quality of substance: 7d Tabrdv 
nal ty aGpidug ov rév evaytloy 
elvat Bexticdv, TO KaTa Thy EavTis 
peTaBoAhy Sexrinhy trav evayriwy 
elvat, this holds only of indi- 
vidual substance, since to classes 
the conceptions of numerical 
unity and change are inapplica- 


contains a qnestionable identiti- 
cation of substance with matter, 
to which we shall have again to 
refer. 

' Cat. «5, 3, b, 18: (after the 
passage quoted inn. 3 on p. 333): 
obK arAds 5 moidy Tt onualves, Somep 
th dAeundy, obey yap AAO onua'ver 
Td Aevedy GAA’) wordy, 7d BE eETBos 
kal 7d yévos mep) ovclay ré moidy 
apopicer* mow yap twa ovolay 
onpalve. Cf. SIMPL. Kat. 26, 8 
Bas., who explains mod tis odcta 
by roidrns oboiddys. 

2 See p. 162. 


3 Thid. and p. 219, n. 1. 
4 Leta. vii. 4, 1030, b, 4: 
exely de davepdy bri 6 mpdrws Kab 


s Spiouds xal-rd rh iy elves rey 
See also p, 219, 
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in the last resort, all knowledge <3 of the individual, 
and that individual things furnish, not only the starting- 
point, but the whole essential content: and object of 
knowledge. ‘This conclusion, however, Aristotle de- 
cisively rejects. He is convinced that Science relates, 
not to the individual, but to the universal, and even 
when it descends furthest to particulars, it addresses 
itself all the while, not to the individual things, as such, 
but to general conceptions only.! This contradiction 
in his system cannot be met by the observation? that it 
is only in the realm of natural being that the individual 
is first, whereas in the realm of spirits the universal is 
first. Aristotle himself knows nothing of any such 
distinction. He says, withont any kind of limitation, 
that knowledge is directed to the universal only, and, 
equally withont qualifivation, that it is individual es- 
sence only which is substantial; and he chooses the 
examples with which he illustrates both propositions 
from the natural and the spiritual world alike? Even 
God is individual Substance. The fact that Substance 
and Form run together proves nothing: for, as will be 
seen, there recurs in the working out of the conception 
of Form the same difficulty which now engages us 
with regard to Substance. 

Aristotle himself recognised the fnll weight of 
the difficulty,* and he seems to indicate another way 


1 Pp. 162 sqq., and 220 sqq. * Cf, with regard to the first, 
supra, Cf.in Anal. Post.i. 24,85, Metaph. xiii. 10, 1086, b, 33 sq., 
, 20 sq., the argument thatthe i.1, 981,a,7; Anal. Post. i. 31; 
method proof is better in regard to the second, Cat.c. 5, 
than the particular; and ibid. 3, b, 14 sq.; Metaph. vii. 10, 
c. 14, 79, a, 28: 7d Be tl eori Tay 1035, b, 27, c. 16, 1040, b, 21, xii. 
nabdrov éorly. 5, 1071, a, 2. 
* Brese, Phil, d. Arist.i. 56 sq. * Metaph. iii, 4 init.: €or P 
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of escape in the remark! that Knowledge, considered 
im posse, is indeterminate and is directed to the uni- 
versal, but that in actual practice, on the contrary, it is 
always directed to something determinate. This, how- 
ever, does not take us very far. The knowledge of the 
particular arises only by the application of universal pro- 
positions The certitude of that knowledge depends on 
their certitude. Such knowledge, therefore, as Aristotle 
expressly recognises,” has not for its object the indivi- 
dual as such, but, on the contrary, the individual is 
known by it only in the form of universality. On the 
other hand, if the individual be that which is original 
actuality, then it ought to be precisely, gud individual, 
the proper object of knowledge, and the knowledge of 
the universal ought to depend upon it for its truth and 
certainty. In fact, it would be the individual—and not, 
as Aristotle taught,’ the universal—which should be in 
its own nature the better known. aud the more certain.5 


exonevy Te ToUTwWY amopla Kal raTay 
xarerwrdry Kal dvoryKaordry Gew- 
pioa, wepl fs 5 Adyos epeoryxe 
viv: elre yap mh ort Ti mapa Te 
Kadéxacra, Ta dt KabcKaora wreipa, 
tav 8 amelpwy mas évdéxera: AaBeiy 
emorhuny ; c. 6 fin: ef wey civ 
xaddaou ai dpyal, radra cupBa'ver 
[viz. obk Zoovras obcias: obey yap 
tev Koway réde Tt onpalver, AAG 
roidvde, 7 8 ovola réde Tt, as he 
says before, ] ei 5¢ wh kabdrov, GAa’ 
&s 7a Kabéxaora, ob Evovra: émi- 
orntal* kabedou yap al émorjua 
advrev, Cf. Metaph. xi. 2, 1060,b, 
19, xiii 10, also vii. 13, 1039, 
a, 14. 

} Metaph., xiii, 10; see p. 167, 
n. 1 supra. 


2 See especially p. 220, &c., 
supra. — 

3 T§ naddAav Ady, as Aristotle 
expresses it, Metaph. vii. 10 (see 
pp. 220 sqq., supra). 

1 See p. 205, u. 2, supra. 

* RAssow’s solution (Aristot. 
de Notionis Definitione Doctrina, 
p. 57) is equally unsatisfactory. 
He appeals to MMetaph. vii. 10, 
1035, b, 28 (where, moreover, 
after the words ds xa®dAou, which 
stand in opposition to the follow- 
ing ka@’ Exacrov, we have simply 
to supply an eiweiy) and ec. 4, 
1029, b, 19, and tries to solve the 
contradiction by remarking that 
in definition and in science gener- 
ally the individual is regarded 
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If, conceding this, we were to say that the genus had 
in itself more of the essential than the species, but that, 
on the contrary, for us the species had more than the 
genus,! we should thereby place ourselves in opposition 
to the definite statements of Aristotle, who continually 
insists that all Substance, in the strict sense of the 
word, is individual Substance - not that it appears to 
us as such. There is only one case which would make 
it possible to escape the difficulty: that is, if there were 
a principle which, being individual, could be at the 
same time truly universal, for this could be at the same 
time, as substantial, a basis of actuality, and, as uni- 
versal, a basis of truth. Such a principle seems to be 
found in the keystone of Aristotle’s entire system— 
namely, in his theory of Pure Thought, or of God. To 
him the Divine, as thinking Essence, is Subject ; as the 
End, Mover and Form of the world, it is also a trne 
universal. The conception of it has existence in one 
individual Essence, not merely contingently,? but by 
reason of its own nature ; whereas, in all finite things, 
the universal presents itself, or at least might present 
itself, in a number of individuals.2 From this stand- 
point it would be possible to seek a solution of the 
difficulties suggested, by saying that in God, as the 


not as individual, but from the 
universal side of its being. That 
is just the reason why it would 
require to be otherwise if the in- 
dividual were the substantial. 

! BRANDIS, ii. b, 568, whose 
answer to this question is not al- 
together clear. 

2 As perhaps that of the sun 
or of the moon; see p. 222, u. 2, 


VOL. I. 


supra. 
8 Metaph. xii. 10, 1074, a, 33; 
boa dpiOug wodad [everything of 
which several examples are con- 
tained in the same class] %any 
exer eis yap Adyos kal 6 ards 
TOAAGY, oloy avOpdérov, Swxpdrns 
de eis: 7d BE rh Fy elvas ode exer 
Bany 7d mp@rov, evrenéxeia yap. 
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ultimate principle, absolute certitude for thought coin 
cides with absolute actuality of being, but that, in al 
derivative forms of being, the greater actuality falls t 
the share of the individual and the greater cognisabilit; 
to the share of the universal. That this solution, how 
ever, would be in accordance with all Aristotle’s pre 
misses is uot yet proven. Aristotle himself does no 
draw the distinction. He says without any qualificatio 
that all knowledge consists in the cognition of th 
universal, and that substantiality pertains to individual 
alone. Even if we were to limit the first of thes 
propositions to the world of sense,' its incompatibilit: 
with the second would not disappear. Aristotle’s viev 
is not that knowledge is directed to the universa 
because we are incapable of perfectly knowing th 
individual as such. It is, on the contrary, that in spit 
of the fact that the individual things of sense are bette 
known to us, the universal must furnish the sole objec 
of knowledge in the strict sense, because it is in itsel 
more original and more cognisable because it alon 
possesses that immutability which anything that is t 
be the object of knowledge must afford.? The furthe 
conclusion is inevitable, that, in comparison with th 
individual things of sense, it must possess a highe 
degree of actuality also. And we shall also find 
the individual can only arise through the combinatioi 


1 AsG.v. HERTLING does, Mat. terial world. Here it is the onl 
w. Form b.. Arist. 43, f., remark- resource we have in face of th 
ing that the form of universal: partial unknowableness of all ma 
ity is not in all spheres the indis- terial things. 
pensable condition of knowledge, ® See pp. 205 and 220, SUpTe 
but only where we are dealing 5 Infra, p. 368. 
with the knowledge of the ma- 
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of Form with Matter. But one cannot understand how 


reality can belong in a higher degree and a more 
primary sense to that which is a combination of Form 
and Matter, of Actual and Possible, than to that which 
is pure Form as it is known in universal concepts, t.e. 
to the Actual which is limited by no element of mere 
Possibility.'. It only remains, then, to recognise in 
this point, not merely a lacuna, but a deep contradiction 
in the philosophy of Aristotle. He has set aside the 
Platonic attempt to hypostatise the universal concepts, 
but he leaves standing its two main pillars, the assump- 
tions, namely, that it is only the universal that can be 
the object of knowledge and that the truth of know- 
ledge keeps pace with the actuality of its object.2 How 
was_it possible to hold these two positions together in 
thought without involving contradictions ? 

We need not expect, threfore, to avoid contradic- 
tions in working out the further developments of his 
theory, by which Aristotle sought a solution of the 
questions which the Ideal theory and the doctrines 
connected therewith had left unanswered. 
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1 Even HERTLING failstomake presents it pure. 


this intelligible, when he goes on 
to say in the passage just quoted 
that that only is object of know- 
ledge which is of permanent 
worth in things. This in the 
sphere of sense is never the whole 
thing, but is entangled with all 
that is accidental and that has 
its source in matter. He thus 
suggests the question how the 
thing in which the permanent 
worth is mixed with the acci- 
dental can he anything more suh- 
stantial than the form which 


2 Since RITTER, iii. 180, called 
attention to tbis difficulty it has 
been further discussed by Hry- 
DER; cf. Arist. und hegel. Dial. 
180, 183 sq., and ZELLER’s first 
edition, p. 405 sq., which was 
followed by Bownirz, Arist. 
Metaph, ii. 569. ScHwEGLER, 
Arist. Metaph. iii. 1383. Cf. also 
STRUMPELL, Gesch. d. Phil, 251 
sq. 

° Cf. ZELLUR, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i 
541 sq. 
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(2) Form and Matter: the Actual und the Possible. 


We must now go back to Plato. In the Ideas he 
had distingnished tl:e non-sensible essence of things 
from their sensible appearance. Aristotle refused to 
think of the former as a universal subsisting for itself 
ontside of things. Yet he does not wish to abandon 
the distinction, and the grounds on which he bases it 
are the same as those of Plato—namely, that the non- 
sensible Form can alone be an object of knowledge, and 
that it alone is permanent amid the change of appear- 
ances. He says, as Plato said, that as perception is 
different from knowledge, it is equally clear that the 
object of knowledge must be something other than 
sensible things. All that is sensible is passing and 
changeful ; it is a‘contingent’ which may be one way or 
may be another. What knowledge requires, on the 
contrary, is an object as unchangeable and necessary as 
itself, which can as little change into its opposite as 
knowledge can into ignorance. Of sensible things we 
can have neither a concept nor a proof; it is the Form 
alone with which knowledge has to do.! Form, indeed, 
is also the indispensable condition of all Becoming: 
since everything that becomes, comes to be something 
from being something else. Becoming, then, consists 
in-this, that some matter takes on a definite Form. 
This Form must therefore be posited before each case 

' Metaph, vii. 11, 15 (see p. emiorhun obPevds, ef wh tis elvat 
220, supra), with which cf. ibid. Aéyer rhy ata@now emoripny. ert 
iii 4,999, b, 1: ef wey oby pnbév 8 05d? &tdiov odMty 098 axivnroy; 


ort mapa Ta Kad’ Exacta, ovdty by iv. 5, 1010, u, 25: kara rd eldos 
ely vontov GAAX wivta aioOnts Kal Grayra yeyrdoroper. 
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of Becoming as the aim and end thereof; and even 
supposing that in any particular case the Form could 
itself originate in the process of Becoming, yet in any 
case such a supposition could not be carried ad 
infinitum, for if it could, we should never arrive at a 
true instance of actual Becoming. The fact of Becom- 
ing, in other words, is inexplicable unless it be true 
that before anything came to be! there was a Form? 


which itself had not come to be. 
For the saize reason there must also be Matter as 


the correlative of Form. 


The relation of these two 


should not ke defined, as Plato defined it, merely as one 


1 Ei8os, mopprt, Advyos (see p. 219, 
n.1, supra), obcia (infra, p. 275), 
7d th qv elva: (see p. 217, u.1, 
supra). 

2 Metaph. iii. 4, 999, b, 5: 
GAAG phy ef ye Glbioy obbev eorw, 
oddé yéveow elas Suvardy: avaynn 
yap eivat tt Td yryvduevoy Kat e& 
og ylryveras kal robtwy 7d Exxaroyv 
ayévyntov etrep torata! re Kal ex 
wh bvros yevérOat abivarov ... 
ért 8 efmep h BAN éoTl Bid Td 
aryévyntos elvat, moAb ert maAAoy 
efAoyoy elvcr thy odclay & mote 
exelyn ylyverar. [oicla as that 
which &An becomes] «i yap pire 
rovro tara phre exelyn, od6ey 
tora: Td wapdray, ei St rovTo 
addvatoy, avdyan tt elyar wapd Td 
abvoroyv Thy woppyy nat 7d cidos ; 
vii. 8 init.: émel Se bad tivds TE 
ylyverat 7d yeyvdpevoy ... Kat & 
rivus [e.y. out of brass]... «abd 
ylyverat [e.g. «a ball} dorep 
o/5é rd Srroxetpevoy moet 7 ov XaAKOy, 
obrws ovdt Thy ocaipay ef wh Kara 
cuuBeAnnds . . . Abyw 8 bri rdv 
xarndy orpoyyvaoy moseiy early ob 
Td aotpoyysdoy 4 Thy ahaipay 
abuty, GAA’ Erepdy Tt, oloy 7d Elbos 


tovro év &AAw. The form, again, 
could only come from anotber 
form, andso on ad infinitum, 
since all coming to be is the em- 
bodiment of form in matter. 
gavepdy pa Ori ovdé rd clbos... 
ov yiyverar... obd€ Td Ti Hy elvat 

. Ur: 7d pty ds dos F obcia 
Aeyduevay ov ylyverat, 7 bE civodos 
Heard tabtqy Aeyouévn ylyverat, 
kat Ort év wavtl TG yevouevp BAN 
tveot1, kal ars Td pev rdd€ Td Be 
7é5e; c. 9, 1084, b, 7: od pdvoy 
5& wep) ris obalas 6 Adyos BnAut 7d 
uh ylyverO@at rb elSos, GAAG repl 
révray buo'ws Tay mpdtav nowds 5 
Aédyos, ofoy wog0d mood, &c. It is 
not the ball, nor is it the brass, 
that comes to be, but the brass 
ball, not mwoidy but woiwby EdAov; 
xii. 3 inst.: ob -ylyvera: ofre 4 BAN 
obre 7rd cidos, Aéyw Bt ra ErxarTa, 


way yap meraBadAc 7) Kal bard rivus 
wat els Tr, Sq’ ob wey, rod mpdrav 


kivooyros* 8 88, 4 HAN? eis} 88, 7d 
eidos. eis &mreipoy oby elow, ei wh 
mévoy d xarnds ylyverat orpoyyurus, 
GAAG kal 7d arpoyydAoy 4 6 yaAnds* 
avdynn Btariva. Ibid.1070,a, 15, 
viii. 3, 1043, b, 16,¢. 5, 1044, b, 22. 
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of opposition, in the sense that all true Being would 
fall exclusively to the share of Form, and that there 
would remain for Matter only the sphere of Not-Being. 
Here again arises the old question of the possibility of 
Becoming.’ It might seem that out of Being nothing 
could come to be, since it is already: and out of Not- 
Being nothing also, for ex nihilo nihil fit. Aristotle 
finds it possible to avoid this difficulty only by saying 
that all which comes to be starts in the process of 
Becoming out of that which zs only in a relative sense 
and in a relative sense is not. That from which anything 
‘ comes to be cannot be absolutely Not-Being, but at the 
same time it cannot be that which it is only on its 
way to become. There remains, therefore, as the only 
‘possible alternative, that it is that which it is to be in 
possibility, but not as yet in actuality. If, for example, 
an uneducated man becomes an educated man, he does 
so out of the condition of a man not educated, but as 
truly out of the condition of a mau capable of educa- 
tion. In fact, it is not the uneducated, as such, that 
becomes educated, but it is the uneducated man—the 
subject, that is, which has a predisposition towards 
education, but in actuality is not yet educated. 

All Becoming is a passing over-of possibility into 
actuality. Becoming, in general, therefore, presupposes 
a substratum whose essence it is to be pure possibility, 
which has not in any relation become actuality.? All 

1 Cf. pp. 302, 809 sqq. A€éyoures }) curyxefueva [the former, 
2 This relation is fully deve- if I say ‘ the man becomes cul- 
loped in Phys.i. 6-10, from which tured,’ or ‘the uncultured be- 
the following are extracts: c.7: comes cultured’; the latter, if I 


gauty yap yiverSa: €& HAAov AAO say ‘the uncultured man becomes 
nal ¢& érépov Erepov 7) Ta awk& a cultured man’). ray 58 ywou- 
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becomes that which it comes to be out of its opposite. 
What becomes warm must before have been cold. He 
who becomes a man of knowledge must before have been 


without knowledge.! 


dvav &s Ta GnAGd A€youer ylvecOat, 
7d pey bropévoy Adyouer ylvecOa, 
Ty 8 ovx Sropévov, 0 pew yap 
&vOpwxos droudves povoinds yivdpe- 
vos avOpwros xal tori, TH dE ph 
povo ikdy kal Td &movooy ote aTAGs 
ovre cuvriOéuevoy bropévet, Siwpio- 
pévoy Be robrwy e& amdvrwy Tay 
yeyvouevwy toiro eorTt AaPeiy édv 
tis émiprabn, Bowep A€youev, Bre 
Be? te Gel Sroneioba rd -yivduevoy, 
nal roiro «i Kal dpiOup éorw ty, 
GAN’ eiBer ye odx Ev... 09 yop 
Tavrov 7d avOpery Kal 7d duotow 
elvat, wal td pev troméver, 7d 8° 
ovx broudver’ TO pey wh dytinelwe- 
vov jmopuéve: (6 yap &vOpwros bro- 
pével) Td povoixdy Bt Kat rd Kuoucoy 
ox tropéver, Ibid. 190, a, 31: 
in the case of all else that he- 
comes the otefa is the substratum 
of the change; 87: 8& xal af odcta 
Kal oa GAAG GmA@s bvta e& imo- 
xeévou Tivds yiverat, émirKxotodyTt 
yévorr’ by pavepéy. This he goes on 
to prove by the examples of plants, 
animals, products of art and 
chemical changes(éAAolwoe:s),and 
then proceeds: dore d7Aoy éx rar 
elpnuévar, 871 Td yiwduevoy &rav 
del ouvOerdy éort, kal ort ev th 
yiwdpevoy, tort 5é 718 TodTO yiveTat, 
nal 10070 Girtdv* } yap 7d dxoxel- 
pevov 2 7d aytixeiuevoy, A€yw BE 
dvrixeio@at pev Td Buovaoy, Sroxel- 
Oa: 8& Tov dvOpwrov, Kal Thy wey 
aoxnpocirny Kal thy doppler 
why arakley 73 dvtineluevov, tov Bt 
xarndy 4 tov Alloy # rdv xpucdy 
7d tmoxelwevov. avepdy obv . 

bai plyvetas may &e Te Too bmoKepe- 


Opposites as such, however, can- 


vou Kal THs woppys . . . tort BE 7d 
broxeluevoy dpiOug wey ev, eWBer bE 
dud, viz. (1) matter as such and 
(2) the negation of form (o7ré- 
pots) as property (ovpBeBnxds) 
of matter. It is just this dis- 
tinction, c. 8 goes on, which 
solves the difficulty previous 
philosophers felt in dealing with 
the possibility of becoming which 
they ended by totally denying: 
otre yap 7d by yiveobat (elvar ap 
Hon) ex re wh ivros oddéy by yev- 
éoOar... hpers 38 Kad abro! ¢apev 
ylyvecbar piv obdty amas ex wh 
byros, Buws pévror yiyverbor ex 
bh svros, oloy Karz oupBeBykds - 
éx yap THs orephrews, 6 ott Kal? 
aird ph by, odx évumapxovtos yiyve- 
rai tT: [.e.a thing becomes what 
it is not from its negative which 


‘in and for itself does not exist: 


man, for example, becomes wkat 
he is not—cultured from being 
uncultured]... eis wey 8 tpdros 
obros, AAOS 8 bri evdéxerat Tard 
Aéyew xara thy Stvauiw Kab rhe 
évépyeiay. - Gen. et Corr. i. 3,317, 
b, 15: rpémoy pev tive éx wh dyros 
anr@s ylverat, tpdroy 8& BAAov && 
ivros del. 7d yap Suvdue: dy évre- 
Aexeia 5& wh by dvd-yun mpodmapye 
Aeyduevoy dugdorépws. Cf. Metaph. 
xii. 2 (an exposition in coniplete 
agreement with that of the 
Physics); ibid. c. 4, 1070, b, 1), 
18, c. 5, 107], bh, 8, iv. 5, 1009, a, 
30 and p. 341, u. 2, supra. 

1 See infra, and Phys. ii. 5, 
205, a, 6. 
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not change into their opposites, nor even act ron their 
opposites. Cold does not become warmth: ignorance 
does not become knowledge; but the former cease when 
the latter begin. Becoming is not the passing over of 
one property into the opposite property, but the passage 
out of one condition into the opposite condition, by the 
interchange of one property with another. Thns it 
follows that all Becoming presupposes some Being on 
the basis of which such an interchange takes place, and 
which underlies as their subject the changing properties 
and conditions, and maintains itself in them. This 
substratum certainly is in a sense the opposite of that 
which it is to become, but it is so not in itself, but 
derivatively. It has not as yet those properties which 
it is to receive, and in place of them it has their 
opposites; and in so far it stands in a negative relation 
to that which is to come out of it. This negative rela- 
tion, however, concerns not its own essence, but only 
the determinations of quality which attach to it.) As 


‘ Cf. besides the above nn. ééverov, We obtain three prin- 


and p. 323 sq., Phys. i. 6, 189, a, 
20: for the explanation of phe- 
nomena it is not enough to 
assume two principles standing 
to one another in the relation of 
opposites, drophaete yap dy Tis THs 
Qn wunvérns thy pavétnta moreiv 
Te wéguxev 9 abryn thy nuxvérgra. 
buotws 8€ Kal BAAN droiaody evay- 
ridrys, &C 3 c. 7,190, b, 29: 5d 
Zort pev ds dbo Acxréov elvatr ras 
apxas, Zor: 8 &s rpers. Kal Zor pey 
&s tavayr'a, olovy ef ris Adyar Td 
Hovotrdy Kal Td &povcor } rd Oeppdy 
kal rd Wuxpdv } 7d Hppocpévoy Kar 
7rd avdppootoyv Ear: 5 ws ob- br’ 
BAAjAwY yap maoxew TavarTia 


ciples (apxat) (ibid. 191, a, 12) 
if besides droxefwevoy and Adyos 
we take especial account of 
orépnots, otherwise only two. 
A thing’s oprosite is its principle 
in so far as its matter is infected 
with orépyots or the contrary of 
the form it is going to receive ; 
something other than its opposite 
is its principle in so far as the 
matterin itself is as capable of 
the one determination as of the 
other; c. 9, 192,a, 16: Plato errs 
inidentifyingthe material simply 
with the non-existent. dvros ydp 
Tivos Oelov Kal dyabod Kal eperoi, 
70 pev evavrioy abr@ papev elvai, 
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it is a presupposition of all Becoming, this substratum 
cannot ever itself have had a commencement ; and since 
everything which perishes resolves itself finally into the 


same substratum, it is imperishable also.’ 


This begin- 


ningless basis of Becoming? is Matter;* and so we 
have Matter alongside of Form as a second term.‘ 

The notion and the relation of these two principles 
is more accurately determined in the doctrine that 


Form is the Actual and Matter the Possible. 


70 5é6 mépurey ediewbar Kal dpéye- 
oat abtod Kata Thy éavrod piow. 
rots 8 oupBalver rd evarrioy apé- 
yeoOar ris éavtod pOopas. «a‘ror 
obre abtd éavtod oldy re epler bar 
To eldos Sia rd ph elvar evdees, 
otre Td evaytiov. Pbaptixa yap 
GAANAGy +a évaytia, AAG TOT’ 
éorw ban, &omwep &v ef OFAV 
appevos Kat aicxpby Kxadod (see 
p. 325, n. 1, supra). Phys. iv. 9, 
217, a, 22: éorly HAn pla ray évay- 
tiwv, Oeppot nal puxpod kal rev 
tAAwy Tov pvowKay évavTidoewy, 
kal éx Buvduer byros evepyela dy 
yiverai, kal od xuwptoth wey [se. 
Trav évavtiuceay] 4 tAn, TGS’ elvar 
erTepoy, 

1 See p. 341, n. 2, supra. Phys. 
i.9, 192, a, 28: kpbaprov kad & dryeve 
vnToV dvdeyieg abrhy elvat. etre yap 
éylyvero, tmdxeoOal tt Sei mparov, 
vd €& of évumdpxovTos ... etre 
pbetperai, eis TodTo aplterat érxa- 
Tov. 

2 Td broke lpevov, Td dexrixdy, p. 
342, n. 2, besides followirg notes 
and Gen. et Corr. i. 10, 328, b, 10: 
Oder ep ov wey Sexrixdy Odrepov & eibos. 
De An. ii. 2,414, a, 9: Hopoh kal 
eldds Tt Kal Adyos nal ofoy évépyera 
roo Sextixad. Ibid. 1, 13: dove 
Adyos ais by etn [h Wuxi] tat «180s, 
GAA’ obx FAN Kal rd dmoxeruevor. 


Both 


3 Phys. ibid. 1, 31: Aéyw yap 
UAnv 1d rpGtov brokeipevoy éxdaoto, 
e& of yiveral +1 evumdpxovros yi) 
kara oupBeBnkds, Gen. ef Corr. i. 
4 fin. : tore 88 BAN pddrora pv 
kal xuptws Td bronelpevov yeveoews 
tal popas Sexrikdy, tpdmov é tiv. 
xal 7d tals &AAats petaBodais. 
Metaph. 1.3, 983, a, 29: érépzy 5 
[air‘ay paper efvar] thy GAny rad 
70 brokeluevoy. Cf. foregoing nn. 

‘Cf. the foregoing and the 
next n. AS ordpnois constitutes 
of itself no independent principle, 
but merely belongs to matter as 
such, 7.e. to matter as still form- 
less, it is assigned a place beside 
form and matter only in a very 
few passages and with a certain 
rescrvation; see Phys. i. 7 (p. 
344, n.1); Afetaph, xii. 2, 1069, 
b, 32, v. 4, 1070, b, 10, 18, c. 5, 
1071, a, 6, 16. 

5 De An. ii. 1, 412, a, 6: 
Ady opev yévos Ev ti T&y dytey Thy 
ovolay, TavTns BE Te Lev &s HAny, 
& Kad’ aSrd péev ode Fort rd8€ TI, 
Erepov 5& popphy Kal efdos, cad? hy 
bn Adyerar ré8e Tt Kal tpiroy +d 
é« tovTwy. Ect. 8 4 pev Fan 
divapis, Td 8 eldos évrerdxeia, So 
c. 2, 414,a, 14 sq.; Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 9, 335, a, 32: ds pev obv BAn 
Tois yevynrois ear attiov Td Suva- 
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conceptions have been obtained entirely out of the con- 
sideration of the distinction between the two poles 


roy eivar Kat ph elva. Metaph. 
vii. 7, 1032, a, 20: &rayra 88 ra 
yryvéneva FH pidoer P téxyn Exe 
Banv. B8uvardy yap rad elvat kal wh 
elvat Exacroy ara, rovTo & [that 
‘which can be or not be] éorly év 
éxdotw BAN; c.15 (1. supra) ; viii. 
1, 1042, a, 27: bAny be Aéyw h uh 
7ébe Tt oboa evepyela Suyduer earl 
7éde Ti; c. 2, 1042, b, 9: eel & 
nN wey ws bronepmevn nal ds ban 
odata duodoyetra, abrn 8 early 
duvduee. bid, 1043, a, 12: 9 
évépyeia BAAN HAAns BAns nal 6 
Adyos'; 1. 20: rod efSous nal ris 
évepyelas; 1.27: 4 wey yap ds ban 
[otcia éorly] h 8 ws mopph bri 
evepyeia; ©. 3 init.; Thy évépyey 
Kal Thy popphy . . . ris évepyelas 
nal rod efSous; c. 6, 1045, a, 23: 
ei B dorly . . 7d pv An 7d BE 
Hopp), al Td wey Buvduer rd BE 
évepyeta ; ix. 8, 1050, a, 15: 4% ¥An 
éotl Suvduer, Ort EAD: by eis 7d 
eldos: Bray 8é y’ evepyeia 7, TéTE 
éy t@ elec éoriv; h, 2, 27: F 
ova'a wal rd eldos dvépyed eoriy 
... 7 odela [rav dboprav] #An «at 
Sivapts obea, ode evépyera; xii. 5, 
1071, a, 8: évepyela piv yap 7d 
eldos .. . Suyduer 8€ H HAN; 1.18: 
wdvrwy 8) mpirat apxal rd évepyela 
mporov, 7d cider, Kal GAA S Suyduei. 
Such passages could easily be 
multiplied to prove that 7d 
duvduer dv corresponds precisely 
to van, Td évepye!a ov to elbos. 
Even the statement (BownItTz, 
Arist, Metaph. ti. 398) that tan 
refers rather to mpdtn, Suvdue 
oy rather to ésxdry Ban (see 
p. 348, n. 1, 7n/ra), does not seem 
correct. lf to the question rére 
duvduet early Exarroy ; Aristotle 
(Metaph. ix. T) replies by means 


of the érxdrn tan, he must make 
the same reply to the question 
as to the 8An éxdorov, the matter 
of these determinate things. If 
the earth cannot he said to be 
duvduer avOpwros, neither can it 
be called according to Metaph. 
viii. 4, 1044, a, 35, b, 1 sq, ‘ the 
matter of man’; and what the 
same passage calls duvdyer oixia, 
1049, b, 8 sq. designates #An. 
On the other hand, sparn #ay is 
simply Svvduet tv. So far, there- 
fore, as there remains any dis- 
tinction hetween the two pairs 
of conceptions, it c ncerns not 
so much their actual content as 
the point of view from which 
we regard it. In the antithesis 
of form and matter we distin- 
guish between different elements, 
in that of évepyelg and Srvdyer 
between different states or con- 
ditions of things. The former 
refers to the relation of substance 
to attribute; the latter, to the 
relation of the earlier to the 
later condition, of the incom- 
plete to the complete. But 
since the very essence of matter 
consists in possibility of form in 
actuality, we can conceive no 
case in which more | than .a 


- grammatical change is necessary 


in order that we may substitute 
the latter for the former expres- 
sions. And vice versa we may 
in most cascs substitute matter 
and form for the possible and 
the actual. The only difticulty 
that can possibly arise is in the 
case where we are speaking, not 
of two things related to one 
another as the possible to the 
actual, but of one and the same 
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between which all Change and Becoming moves.' If 
we abstract in any given case from all that a given 
object is about for the first time to become, we shall 
have a definite Matter which is in want of a definite 
Form, and is consequently as yet only capable of receiv- 
ing it. If we abstract entirely from anything which is 
a product of Becoming—that is to say, if we think to 
ourselves a kind of object which has not as yet become 
anything, then we shall have pure Matter without any 
determination by Form. This will be that which is 
nothing, but can become everything—the Subject, 
namely, or substratum to which no one of all the 
thinkable predicates belongs, but which precisely 
on that account is equally receptive of them all. 
In other words, it is that which igs all in Possibility 
and nothing in Actuality : it is purely potential Being,” 


thing as it passes from possibility 
to actuality, cf. Phys. ii. 3, 195, 
b, 3, viii. 4, 255, a, 33; De An. 
ii. 5, 417, a, 21 sq.3 Gen. An. ii. 
1, 735, a, 9; but even here it 
can always be shown that a 
thing is duvdye: only in so far as 
it has the #Anin itself. Althouch, 
therefore, Suyduec and évepye'g 
have, logically considered, a wider 
range than fAn and eidos (since, 
while the latter express only a 
relation of two subjects to one 
another, the former express also 
a relation of one subject to it- 
self), metaphysically there is no 
distinction between them. 

! That Aristotle’s conception 
of matter and with it tbe dis- 
tinction between matter and form 
thus originated in the attempt 
to explain ‘ becoming,’ which 


seemed to presuppose it, is clear 
also from the statement that 
nothing to which ‘becoming’ is 
inapplicable can be said to have a 
matter; Metaph. viii. 5, 1044, 
b, 27: ob5& wayrds fAn eorly Ar’ 
bow yévecis ears Kad peraBor) eis 
BAAnAG. 800 8’ &vev TOU ueTaBdA- 
Aew for 4 wh, obk @ort TobTeY 
ban. Cf. vii. 7 (previous n.) 

2 Td Suvduec By. A somewhat 
different meaning attaches to 
dévauis when it indicates power 
or faculty in the sense of the 
&pxh meroBanricy, whether we 
speak of a faculty for doing or 
for suffering, a rational or an 
irrational power (cf. Metaph. ix. 
1-6, v. 12); Aristotle, bowever, 
again mixes np botb significa- 
tions (cf. Bonirz on Metaph. 
379 sq., and p. 234, 0.1, supra. 
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without any kind of actual existence.! If conversely 
we take an object and abstract from it everything 
that is merely rudimentary and only on its way 
to completion, if we think of the end of its growth 
as fully attained, we obtain the pure and com- 
plete realisation of its conception, to which nothing 
formless, no matter that is still unformed, any longer 
attaches. The Form, or intelligible essence of a thing, 
corresponds with its perfect realisation, and Form in 
general with Actuality.2 Just as a statue is contained 
only potentially in the unwronght material, and comes 
into actual existence only through the Form which 
the artist communicates to the material, Aristotle under- 


From this second meaning of 
duvauis we have Aristotle’s appli- 
cation of it to the material in 
which a determinate power 
resides, as in Part. An. ii. 1, 
646, a, 14 sq., where moist and 
dry, warm and cold substances, 
Gen. An. i. 18, 725, b, 14, where 
certain liqnids, Afeteor. ii. 8, 359, 
b, 12, where salts and alkalis, 
De sensu, 5, 444, a, 1, where 
fragrant scents are called duvd- 
pets, 

' This pnre matter, which, how- 
ever (seeinfra),is never present as 
such, Aristotle calls mporn BAy. 
Its opposite in this sense is #An 
éaxdrn (Bros, oireia Exdorov), or 
the matter which nnites itself, 
immediately, without requiring 
further preparation, with a deter- 
minate form. Tlpéry An is the 
material as it precedes all ele- 
mentary differences; the écxarn 
bAn, eg, of the statue is the 
stone or brass; the éoxary bAn of 


man is ta karaphvia. Metaph. v. 
4, 1015, a, 7, c. 24 init, viii. 6, 
1045, b, 17, c. 4, 1044, a, 15, 34, 
b, 1, ix. 7, 1049, a, 24. Some 
verbal confusion is cansed by 
the fact that the expression 
mporn Ban is applied equally to 
matter which is absolutely, and 
to matter which is only rela- 
tively, first (to the bAws apdry 
and to the mpds advd apdérn Ban) ; 
see Metaph. v. 4, viii. 4, 1044, 
a, 18, 23; Phys. ii. 1, 193, a, 28, 
and cf. BMetaph.». 4, 1014, b, 26. 
Cf. Bonitz, nd. Arist., 786, 
b, 10. 

2 "Evépyem or évredéxei (in 
the concrete 7d évepyeia iv, 7d 
évreAexele dy), expressions which 
properly differ as activity or 
actualisation differs from com- 
pleteness or actuality, but which 
are commonly used by Aristotle 
without distinction. Cf£. infra, 
p. 379 sq. 
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stands by Potentiulity in general Being as mere sus- 
ceptibility—indeterminate, undeveloped self-existence, 
capable, indeed, of becomiug a definite reality, but not 
yet made into one. By Actuality, on the other hand, 
he means the same being considered as a developed 
totality or Being which has wrought out all that it 
contains into full existence. When accordingly he 
identifies Form with actual, Matter with potential, 
being, he means to say that the former is the totality 
of the qualities which the latter does not possess but 
is capable of acquiring.' Matter as such, the so-called 
mpoTy Un,” 1s without form or definite character, being 
just that which precedes all Becoming and all formation ; 
the centre of indifference to all opposites and defi~ 
nite qualities; the substratum which as yet possesses 
none of the qualities that make the Forin of things.? 
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' Metaph. ix. 6, 1048, a. 30: 
Zort 8 H evepyea Td brapxew 7d 
mpayua ph olrws bamwep A€youev 
Suvdwer. Adyomer 5& Suvdwet ofoy 
ev TQ EvAw ‘Eputy wal ev 7H BAn 
thy neloetar, Ort apaipebe'n dv, Kal 
émiothpova Kal Toy mh Gewpotyra, 
by Suvards 7 Oewpiaa. rd 8° evep- 
vycia, SHAov 5° emt rHv KaIéxarra 
TH emaywyh & Bovddueba Aye, 
nal 0} Set waytds Bpov Cnreiv, GAAG 
kal 7d avddAoyor cvvopaGy, itt ws Td 
o:K Somoty mpds 7d oikr80;t1Kdy, Kal 
Td eypnyopds moos Tb xabed5>y, ral 
Th dpav wpds 7d pvov piv by 5E 
txov, kal 7d GroKenpimevov ex Tis 
bans mpds thy BAnv, Kal 7d aretp- 
ryaopevov mpbs Td dvépyartoy. T.20U- 
rns 8¢ THs Siapopas Odrepoy pSpiov 
Zarw f evepyeia abwpiopern, Oarepw 
3 7d Suvardy; uv. 8, 1050, a, 21; 
Phys. i. 7, 191, a, 7: 4 8 brone- 
ween pbats emarnth Kar’ dvadoylay. 


as yap wpos dvdpidvra yarns } 
mpbs KAivny EvAov 2) pds TOY BAAwY 
tT: Tay exdvtwy poppyy h An Kal 
Td toppav exe: mply AaBeiv rhy 
Hopp, oftws abtn mp>s obalay 
exe: kat 7d 738 Tt Kal rd bv. Tbhid. 
iii. 1, 201, a, 29. 

? See p. 348, n. 1, supra 

3 Metaph vii 8, 1029, a, 20: 
Afyo 8 taqu hh Kad’ avthy phre rh 
Bare woody wire BAA pnBev Ad yerat 
ois pista: Td bv; c. 11, 1087, a, 
27: werk mév yap ris Gans odk 
tori [Adyos], adpiarov ydp; ix. 7, 
1049, a, 24: ef 3€ ri dort wparov, 
& pneért Kat’ BAAou Aéyerar éxel- 
vivoy [of such and sucha nature], 
TobTo mpOTH BAn ; viii. 1, see p, 315, 
u. 5, supra, iv. 4, 1007, b, 28: 
7d yap Buvdwe bv Kal ph evtedrs- 
xelg 7d adpiardy ear. Phys.i. 7; 
see above, n.1, and iv. 2, 209, b, 
9: passing from this it becomes 
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Considered in this aspect, it is also unlimited or infinit« 
not in the spatial sense (for Aristotle, as we shall sex 
does not admit the existence of infinity in space), bu 
in the wider sense according to which the infinite is the 
which, as fixed and circumscribed by no déterminat 
Form, has reached no conclusion or completion.! An 
since what is wholly indeterminate cannot be knowr 
Matter, as such, is unknowable. It is only by analog 
that we can gain any conception of it, by supposing 
substratum for things of sense in general which is re 
lated to them in much the same way as a special materi: 
is to the things that are made out of it. To Form, o 
the other hand, we attribute all the qualities of thing: 
all definiteness, limitation, and intelligibility. For 


meptexduevoy tb rod efSous [the 
form] «al dprowévov . . . fort be 
Tatovroy % vAn Kad Td adpiorov. 
De Calo, iii. 8, 306, b, 17: derdés 
Kal &uoppoy Se 7rd bwoxeluevoy 
elvat pddicra ‘yap by obtw Suvarro 
puduifecbar, Kabdmep ev TH Tysa'p 
yéyparrrat, 7d mavdexes. 

1 By &repoy Aristotle under- 
stands, first of all, the unlimited 
in space, and in this sense he ex- 
amines theconceptionin Phys. iii. 
4 sq. But finding that in ac- 
tuality there is no such infinite 
space, he finally identifies the un- 
limited with the adptorov or ban. 
Cf. ibid. c. 6,207, a, 1: the notion 
commonly entertained of infin- 
ity is wholly false, 0d yap oF undev 
Ew, GAA’ ob de! te Uw €or, ToiT’ 
aweipdy Cot... &meipoy wey obv 
éorly of Kata Twogby AauBSdvovow 
dei TtAaBeiy ori Ew, oF 5E pndev 
kw, roir’ éoti réAcwy kat GAov (De 
Calo, ii. 4, 286, b, 19, repeated) 


. tTéAcioy 8 odSev wh Exov Tédros 
70 8& réAos mépas... 08 yap Alvi 
Aivg cuvdwrew éotl TS Gravri K 
bA@ Td Breipoy . . . ore yhp + 
&retpoy THs TOU weyebous TEAE OT: 
ros Ban Kal 7d Suvduer GAo 
évredexe’a 8 of... Kai od weptex 
GAAG TeptexeTat, 7 &meipov, 510 
iyveorov f &reipov’ eidos yap oi 
exer 7 BAn . . . hromoy 8 K 
adivarov, Td kyvworov Kal * 
adpiorov mepiexew Kal dpiCew; c. 
207, b, 35: pavepdv Sri ds BAn- 
dmepdv ear atriov, nal bri * 
Bev elvar abr@ orépnars, Td 8é Ko 
aitd brurelueroy to cuvexts K 
aig@nrdy, iv. 2, see previous not 

2 Phys. iii, 6; see previon 
note ; ibid. i.7, Metaph. ix. 6; x 
p. 349, n. 1, supra, Metaph. vii.1 
1036, a, 8: 9 8 BAn &yvwores Ko 
aighy. Cf. also p.220, n. 2, supr 
for parallels from Plato, cf. Zt: 
LER, Ph. d. Gr, pt. i. p. G21, 2. 
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and Matter, therefore, require nothing further to medi- 
ate between them in order to produce a whole, but are 
immediately united: Form is the definiteness of 


Matter in itself indefinite ; 


Matter receives into itself 


directly t: . lacking definiteness of Form. When the 
Potential passes into the Actual, these elements do not 
stand opposed to one another as two separate things, 
but one and the same thing looked at as Matter is 
the Potentiality of that of which the Actuality is its 


Form.! 


But just as we may not regard Form and Matter in 
their mutual relation as two heterogeneous substances, 
so neither may we regard either of them in any case as 
a single substance, so as to imply that one Matter and 
one Form constitute the fundamental elements which in 
various combinations produce the aggregate of things. 
Aristotle recognises, indeed, in the Divine Spirit a 
being which is pure Form without Matter. Yet he 
does not treat this as the intelligible idea of all Forms, 
the universal, spiritual substance of all things, but as 
an individual being, beside which all other individual 
beings exist as so many substances. In like manner 
Aristotle recognises a fundamental matter, which, while 
in the elements and generally in all particular kinds of 
matter it assumes different forms and qualities, yet is in 
itself one and the same in all bodies. Yet this primitive 


' Metaph. viii. 6, 1045, b, 17: 
to the question how the elements 
of a conception or of a number 
can be one, Aristotle answers 
that they are related to one 
another as matter and form (see 
p. 220, n. 2, supra): €or: 8 Sorep 


elpnta: nal h eoxatn BAn [cf. p. 
348, n. 1] eal % pophy rabrd nal Ev 
7d wey Supdwer rd 88 evepyeta. [So 
Bonitz reads, but BEKKER has: 
TavTs kal Buvduer rd ev.) ev -ydp re 
Exacrov Kal vd Suvdwe nal rd 
évepyela. Ev mas eoriy. 
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matter is never present except in the definite form of 
one of the elements.! Nor can it be otherwise, since 
pure, indeterminate Matter is mere Potentiality without 
any Actuality whatsoever. This original corporeal Matter, 
moreover, does not exhaust the conception, and Aristotle 
goes on to speak also of an incorporeal Matter which he 
finds, for example, in conceptions and in mathematical 
figures. To this belongs whatever, without being itself 
corporeal, stands to something else in the same relation 
as corporeal Matter stands to Form.? Hence we see 
that not only does each of these conceptions denote a 
single existence or definite class of things, but they are 
used, though undoubtedly obtained in the first instance 
by abstraction from corporeal things,? wheresoever a 
relation subsists analogous to that which they originally 


express.‘ 


1 Phys. iii. 5, 204, b, 32: ode 
fort TowovToy caua aig@nrdy rape 
+d orotxela Kadodueva, otherwise 
the four elements must needs 
resolve themselves into this, 
which is not the case. Gen. et 
Corm, ii, 1, 329,a, 8. Tbid.1. 24: 
huets 8& pauey nev eval twa bran 
Tay gwpdtoyv Tay alcbyrav, &AAG 
tairny ov xwpiothy, GAN’ del per’ 
évaytidoews. €& Fs ylverar ra 
kadovmeva oroxeta. bid. i. 5, 
320, b, 12 sq. 

2 Metaph. viii. 6, 1045, a, 33: 
Zor 5¢ rHs Ans H Mey vonTh 48’ 
aigOnrh, cal del rot Adyou 7d uevdAn 
708° evépyed éoriv; vii. 11, 1036, 
0, 35: Frra: yap BAn éview kal wh 
aigOntay* nal mayras yap tay tis 
eoriv 8 uh ears rh hv elva at eldos 
ard Kad’ aito GAAd Té8e TL... 


Zort yap An 4 ev alaOnrh 7 Be 


Thus in analysing conceptions into their 


vonth. Ibid. v. 10, 1036, a, 9 
tan 8 h yey aicOnrh éotw h Se 
vont) . . vonty 3& 4h ev Tors 
als@nrois indpxovca My FR aicOnrd, 
oloy Ta Mabquatind. 

8’ This is evident from the 
examples which Aristotle uses in 
illustration ; cf. pp. 341, u. 2, 342, 
n. 2,and 345 n.5,sup. Of matter he 
remarks also in Gren. et Corr. i. 4, 
320, a, 2,that we areto understand 
by it udAtora cal ruptws +d dronel- 
Mevov ‘yevécews Kal pOopas Sexrixdy. 

4 _Metaph. xii. 4: 74 8 atria 
kal ai dpxal HAAa BAAwY eat ds, 
Zor: 8 &s by Kabdaov aéyn Tis Kal 
kar’ dvaroylay, TavTa WavTWVY ... 
oloy tows tay aig@ntaéy coudrwy 
@s pey eldos Td Gepudy nal &AAoy 
tpémov 7d Wuxphy 4 orépiats, BAN 
be 7d pies Tatra _mpirov Kad” 
aité . . . mdvrwy dt ofrw wey eimety 
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two elements, Aristotle attributes to the genus the 


same significance as Matter, while he identifies the 
specific difference with the Form.! Similarly in the 
scheme of the universe, in physiology, in zoology, in 
psychology, the upper and the lower spheres and ele- 
ments,? the soul and the body,’ the male and the female,’ 
the Active and the Passive Reason,* stand to one another 
in the same relation as the Form and the Matter. The 
same is true, it need hardly be remarked, of Potentiality 
and Actuality. These also express a definite relation 
which may subsist between all possible kinds of objects, 
and which can best be explained by analogy. Aristotle 
applies them in precisely the same way as Matter and 
Form. He nses them, for instance, to elucidate the con- 
nection between the genus and the specific differences, 
and in general to show the possibility of several proper- 
ties belonging to one and the same thing.’ By them he 
explains the relation between the passive and the active 
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ob eat, TH dvadoyov 5c, dowep 
ef tis efmor Ott apxat eiot Tpets, Td 
eidos Kal % orepnots nada An. GAA’ 
Exactoy Tobray Erepoy mep) ExacToy 
yéevos eorly; c. 5, 1071, a, 3: re 
8 GAAoy Tpdwov TE avddryor apxal 
ai adrat, oiow évépyera nal Sdvapis. 
GAAG Kal Taira AAG Te HAAS Kal 
dAdws. L. 24: AAG be BAAwY 
alria nal orocxeta, dowep éréxOn, 
Top py ev TaitG -yévet, Xpwpatav, 
Pbpov, obcrav, woodtnTOs, TARY TH 
ayddoyov' Kal ray ev tauT@G yéver 
repa, ove elder, BAN’ Ste Tay Kab’ 
Exagroy HAAG H Te oh Han nat rd 
Kkuwjoaw Kal 7d eidos nal h eve, TH 
xabdrou de Ady Taba, 

1 See p. 219, n. 2, supra. 

2 De Cela, iv. 3, 4, 310, b, 14, 


VOL, I. 


312, a, 12, Gen. et Corr.i. 3,318, 
b, 82, ii. 8, 335, a, 18. 

3 De An. ii. 1,412, b, 9 sq c. 
2, 414, a, 13 sq. and often. 

4 Gen. An. i. 2 init., ii. 1,732, 
a, 3, ii. 4, 738, b, 20, and often. 
Metaph. i. 6, 988, a, 5, v. 28, 
1024, a, 34. 

5 De An. ili. 5. 

§ Metaph. ix. 6; seep. 349, n. 
1, supra. Ibid. 1048,b,6: Aéyerac 
3° évepyelg ov wdvra buolws, dad’) 7d 
dyddoyoy, as Tobro év rovTw 4 mpos 
tovro, Td 8 év rGbe ® mpds rd5e° Te 
py yap &s klynots mpds Sivan, re 
3 ds ovola pds twa danv. Cf. xii, 
5, 1071, a, 3, cited p. 352, n. 4. 

" De An. iii. 5, 


AA 


~ 
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understanding.! It follows that one and the same thing 
may be viewed in one aspect as Matter, in another as 
Form: as Potentiality in the first, as Actuality in the 
second. The elements, for instance, which contain the 
material of all other bodies, are Forms of the primitive 
Matter; the brass which supplies the material for a statue 
has its own peculiar Form as a specific metal. While the 
soul in general is viewed as the Form of the body, yet even 
in its own highest and most immaterial part a distinction 
is made between two elements which are related to one 
another‘as Form and Matter.?. Indeed, we shall find that 
everything except the ‘eternal immaterial substances’ 
contains some element of Matter,? while on the other 
hand, as we already know,’ Matter never actually pre- 
sents itself to us except as eudowed with Form. 

We may therefore distinguish several stages* in the 
development of Matter into Form. The first purely form- 
less Matter lies at the foundation of all things: but it is 
also true that everything has its own peculiarand ultimate 
Matter. Between these two lie all the material formations 
through which the original Matter has to pass before it 
becomes the particular Matter with which the Form of 
the thing immediately unites itself.6 The same holds 


true of the Sdévapts.7 We 


' Metaph. viii. 6, 1045, a, 23, 
b, 16. Phys. i.2 fin.; see p. 219, 
n. 2, p. 351,n. 1, p. 301, n. 3and 
4, supra. 

2 Cf. Gen. et Curr. it. 1, 329, 
a, 32; Phys. iii. 1, 201, a, 29; 
De An. p. 375 sq., 440. 

3 Cf. p. 352, n. 2, 

4 See p. 352, n 1, supra, and 
compare p. 348, n. 1. 

5 Cf. the passages quoted 


ascribe potential knowledge 


p. 348, n.1,¢.9. Metaph.viii. 4, 1044, 
a, 20: ylyvovra: 5& wAclovs Baat 
Tob abou, Stay Oarepov % érépa ji, 
olov préypa. éx Arwapod Kal yauiceus, 
ei rd Aumapby éx Tod yAuéos, ex 8é 
XoAtjs TH dvarvecOat eis thy mpdrqy 
BAnv Thy XoAqy. 

® See p. 351, n. 1. 

" Phys. viii. 4, 255, a, 33; 
De An. ii. 6, 417, a, 21 sq. 
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not only to the man of learning when he is conceived as 
not actually engaged in scientific activity, but also to 
the learner, and even to man in general. Bunt the 
sense In each case varies, and we have to distinguish 
between the degrees of proximity to évépyaa.! Nothing 
attains the realisation of that which it had at first the 
mere capacity to be, except by degrees; and in the uni- 
verse at large there are an infinite number of intermediate 
stages between mere Potentiality or the first Matter, 
and complete Actuality, which is pure Form or God. 
Now in the phenomenal world, Form presents itself 
under the aspect of a threefold principle of causality, 
while Matter contains the ground of all impressibility 
and of allincompleteness, of natural necessity and chance. 
Aristotle is in the habit of enumerating four kinds 
of Cause 2—the material, the conceptual or formal, the 


efficient and the final.® 


1 Gen. An, ii. 1, 735, a, 9: 
eyyurépw 5& Kal moppwrépw adrd 
abrod évdéxerat elvar dupduer, Sorep 
6 cabeddwy yewuerpns Tod éypnyop- 
éros moppwrépw kal vitos Tod Bewp- 
OUvYTOS. 

2 Apxat. On the meaning of 
this expression see Metaph. v. 1, 
with the comments of SCHWEG- 
LER and BoniT~Z, and also xi.1 fin., 
Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 324, a, 27, Phys. 
i. 5, 188, a, 27, viii. 1 fin., Gen. An. 
v. 7,788, a,14; also Poet. c.7,1450, 
b, 27; WAITZ, Arist. Org 1.457 sq., 
the Ind. Arist. under épx%, and 
p.247,n,2, supra. ’Apx} indicates 
the first in every series, and in 
this sense it is used for all kinds 
of causes, but more especially of 
first, causes, i.e. such as are de- 
ducible from no higher. Cf. 


These, however, on closer 


Metaph.v.1, 1013, a, 17: mavéy 
Mev oby Kowdy Tév apxay Td mp&roy 
elva: Bev Err } ylyvera 4 
yiyvéonetars toltwy 5 ai pev 
évurdpxougal eiow af 8 éxrés, 
Anal. Post. i, 2, 72,a, 6; Top, iv. 
1, 121, b, 9. 

3 Phys. ii. 8, 194, b, 23: Eva 
Bev, ody Tpdmov atriov Aéyerat Td ef 
od vyiveral rt évumdpxovros, otoy 
XaArKos TOU aviptayros, Kc. %AAov 
5é 1d cidos Kal Td mapdderypa* TovTo 
& dotly 6 Adyos 6 ToD Ti Fv civas 
kal 7a To5Tov yevn [i.¢c.the classes 
above it] ... &rt 60ev H apxh ris 
petaBoaTs h mpdrn } ris hpewhoews 

. &rt &s Th TéAaS* TovTO 8 ear) 
7d ob Evexa (= Metaph. v. 2); 
195, a, 15: one class of causes is 
as 7d € 05 atria, and of these 7d 
wey &s 7d bronelpevoy, Ta 5E Gs Td 


A£a2 
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inspection, are found to be resolvable into the two first 
mentioned. The concept of a thing is not different 
from its end, since to realise an end is to actualise a 
concept. But itis likewise possible to identify the 
concept with the efficient cause, whether it sets the 
thing in motion from within as its soul, or whether the 
motion comes from without. Hven in the latter case it 
is the conception of the thing which produces motion, 
alike in works of nature and of art. Only man can 
beget man. Only the conception of health can determine 


the physician to labour in producing health.! 


tl hv elvat; next we have causes 
Bbev 7 Spxh tis peraBoans 4 
ordoews Kal nwhoews; lastly 7d 
tédos Kal tayabdv. Metaph. i. 3 
init.: T& 8 aria Adyerairetpaxds, 
ov play pev aitlay papév elvar Thy 
ovolay Kal 7d rl jy elvar... érépay 
St thy BAny nal 7d troxeluepoy, 
tplrny 8¢ Bev H apxh Ths nfoews, 
Terdprny Se ayrinepevny airlay 
raiTn, Td ob vena Kal Tayaddr. 
Thid. viii. 4, 1044, a, 32, Anal. 
Post. ii, 11 init., De Somno, 2, 455, 
b, 14, Gen. An. i. Linit,v.1, 778, 
b, 7, and elsewhere; cf. Jnd. 
Arist. 22, b, 29. On the different 
terms used for the four causes, 
ibid. and Waitz, Arist. Org. ii. 
407; on what follows, RITTER, iii. 
166 sqq. The further modifica- 
tions of the doctrine of the four 
causes in Phys. ii. 3, 195, a, 26 
sq. (cf. Metaph. v. 2,1013, b, 28), 
are unimportant, as is also the 
distinction of the of evexa into 
person and thing, on whieh cf. De 
An. ii. 4, 415, b, 2: 73 3 of Evena 
dirrdy, 7d pev ob 7d deg. See also 
Phys. ii. 2,194, a, 35,and Metaph. 
xii. 7, 1072, b, 2(where we must 
read geri yap tl 7d ob Evexa nal 


In like 


twés—the end is in the one 
case to heal the sick, and in the 
other to establish health). 

1 Phys. ii. 7, 198, a, 24: 
epxerar 8 Ta tpla cis Tho Ev 
MOAAdKIS*’ TO pey yap Tl éori Kal 
7d ob &vena ev eors [cf. 198, b, 3], 
To & Be 7H Klvnois mparov TE 
elder TabTd TovTos * kvOpwros yap 
ayOpwrov yevvd. Cf. i. 7, 190, b, 
17 sq. De An. ii. 4, 415, b, 7: 
Zort 8€ H ux} TOD CayTos odparos 
aitla Kal apxh. Tatra bE ToAAax@s 
Adyetat, spolws F H ux} Kard 
Tavs Siwpicpévous Tpdmovs Tpeis 
aitia: Kal-yap er 4 xlyyois adrh, 
wal ob Evea, Kal ds 4 ovola Trav 
eubixeyv capdrwy h wuh airla, 
whieh he goes on to prove more 
fully. Metaph. xii. 5, 1071, a, 
18: mavrwy 8% mpdtar apxal ra 
evepycla mp@rov, Td etSei, xal BAAD 
6 duydue. Elsewhere now one 
and now another of these three 
eauses is identified with the 
third. So Metaph. viii. 4, 1044, 
b, 1: tows 8€ rata (i.e. eldos and 
TéAOS) &udw rd aité. Gen. An. i. 
1 init.: tréxewrar yap airia 
Térrupes, 76 TE OD Evena &s TéAOS, 
kal 6 Adyos ris evolas: Taira piy 
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manner we shall in the highest cause, which is God, 
find the pure Form, the ultimate end_of the world and 


the source of its movement united in one. 


Nor does 


Aristotle in his physics distinguish more than two kinds 


ow &s ey tt oxeddr brodaBety Sei, 
tpitov 8& nal révaproy 7 An Kal 
bOey Hy apxh ris xuvhoews. Ibid. 
ii. 1, 732, a 3, where the female 
is called the #An, the male the 
aitla Kwodoa mporn, 7 6 Adyos 
tmdpxe: nat 7d cidos, and c. 6, 
742, a, 28; where, as ini. 1, the 
formal and the final cause are 
identified, and only three prin- 
ciples are enumerated: the 7éAos 
or ov vena, the apxh xiwyrinh nab 
yervntinh and the xphopoy 6 
Xpiira 7d rédos. Part. An.i. 1, 
G41, a, 25: ris pioews Sixes 
Aeyouevns Kal otons Tis wey ws 
vans ris 8 ws obaotas [which = 
elSos|* kal éorw adrn kal os 
kivotoa kal ws Td TédAos. Phys. ii. 
8, 199, a, 30: nal érel % ddors 
birth 7 hey ws DA Fh 8 Gs poppy, 
tédus 8 abrn .. . abrn by etn 7 
altia 4} 05 évexa, Ibid. c. 9, 200, 
a, 14: 23 8 of &vena ev TG Adyy. 
L. 84: 7d réA0s 7d 05 Evexa ral } 
apxh ard Tod dpicpod Kal rod Ad-you, 
The artist’s method is nature’s 
also: éwel 7 oixta roisyde, rade 
def ylyverOar . . . odtws nad ef 
tyOpwros rodl, radi. Part. An. 
i, 1, 639, bh, 14: galvera: 88 
mpaétn [airla] hv Adyouey Evexd 
Tivos’ Adyos yap otros. De An. 
i, 1, 403, b, 6: rd efSos, Evena 


tawvdl, Gen. et Corn. ii. 9, 335, 
b, 5: ws yey An Todr’ eorww atrioy 


Tois ‘yevnrots, ws 5t 7d ov Evexey 
qh popph nal 7d eldus+ roito 3 
éorly 6 Adyos 6 THs Exdorov ovdcias, 
and previously: eioly oy [ai 
dpxal ris -yevéoews] Kad roy 
&pidpay tout nal rg yével af adral 


almep éy trois diSlais re Kai mpdrois 
n pev yep éorw os tAn, 7 F os 
popph> Sei S& nal thy tplrny ert 
npooundpxev. Metaph. xii. 3, see 
p.341,n.1, fin. Metaph. vii.7 init.: 
mavTa Tk yryvdueva tnd Te Twos 
ylyverat Kal tTiwos xalti. Of the 
éq’ of itis said further on: kal 
ig’ 05, 4} Knark 7d €ld0s Acyouévy 
bois h dpocidhs (sc. rg yryvopeve ]° 
airy 8’ év BAA. kvOpwros yap ky- 
Opwroy yevva, and further, 1032, b, 
11: do7e ovpBatver tpdrov twa e€ 
byelas thy bylaw ylyecbu, nab 
Thy oixlay é& oixtas, rqs dvev BAns 
thy éxovcay tanv: q yap iatpixh 
dori kal 4 oixodouixh 7d eldos rijs 
byielas al rijs oixlas- Aéyo 8 
ovalay avev Bans rd rl hy elvat. 
(Ci. Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, b, 28: 
n 8& réxvn poppy THY yivopever ey 
AA. Part. An. i. 1, 640, a, 81: 
7 SE réxvn Ad-yos ToD Epyou 6 dev 
vis Jans éorlv; so in Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 9, 335, h, 33, 35, popph 
corresponds to téxvn; the art, 
however, is elsewhere treated as 
the true efficient cause, the 
artist only as a secondary cause ; 
e.g. Gen. et Corr. i, 7, 324, a, 34.) 
Metaph. xii. 4 jfin.: éwel 88 7d 
Kivoly ey pey rots uaiKois 
avOpdros (read dvOpdéry, approved 
by ScCHWEGLER and BonirTz) 
tvOpwros, ev Be Trois amd Siavolas 
Td eldos 2 7d evavtivy, rpdmoy Tivd 
tpla atria by efn, wd) Se Térrapa* 
bylea yap ws fh iarpich, Kad oixtas 
elS0s 7 oixodopixh, nad tvOpwros 
&vOpwrov yervG ; c. 3 fin.: 1 yap 
larpixh réxvn 6 Adyos ris dyelas 
éoriv, Speaking of health again, 
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of Cause, necessary and oy in the operation of Matter 
and that of Form or_ggneept.?2 This is the only dis- 
tinction, therefore, which WP must regard as funda- 
mental; that between formal, efficient and final causes 
is merely a secondary subdivision. For though the 
three are not-always combined in the individual,’ yet 
in themselves and in their essence they are one, and it 
is only in the phenomena of sense that, they are found 
separate. The created universe has several causes { 
the eternal has only one—the essential concept itself.” 


Again, as the Form is at once the efficient and 


the final force, so Matter as 


itis said in Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 
324, b, 15, tbat as the of evexa 
it is not womrucdy. 

! For a fuller discussion on 
this, see pp. 349, &c. supra, Atthis 
point, it will be enoughtorefer the 
reader to Part. An. i. 1. Of. 
p. 642, a, 1: eloly &pa dvo airia 
adrat, 76 0’ ob evexa kal rd é€ 
avdyens. The opposition is indi- 
cated in 1. 17 in the words: épx} 
yap h pdats padAov Tis FAns, with 
which cf. further the passages 
quoted in the foregoing note from 
Phys. ii. 8, and Part. An. i. 1. 

? For although in Gen. An. v. 
1, 778, a, 34, the moving cause is 
classed along with the necessary 
and efficient, yet as RiTTErR, 
appealing to Phys. ii. 9, 200, 
a, 30, rightly remarks, the 
moving cause is not here con- 
sidered by itself, but only as 
united with matter. Cf. also 
ibid. 1. 14: év yap tH Ban od 
avarykaioy, 7d 5 of évera ev TE Ady. 

8 $o that, as is remarked 
Phys. ii. 3, 195, a, 8, of two 
things each may be the cause of 


formless and indeterminate® 


the other, but in a different 
sense ; physical exercise, r.g., may 
be the efficient canse of health, 
health the final cause of exercise. 
This is the meaning of woAAdns 
in Phys. ii. 7 (p. 356, n. 1). 

4 CE. Metaph. ix. 8, 1049, b, 
17: @ 5¢ xpdév@ mpérepoy [sc. evep- 
yea Buvduews] Gde* Td Tq cider Td 
abtd évepyodv mpdrepov [i.c. every 
potentiality presupposes a similar 
actuality], a@pi0ug 8 of—for, as 
this is explained, the seed indeed 
precedes the plant which springs 
from it, but this seed itself comes 
from another plant, so that it is 
still the plant that produces the 
plant. JZbid. vii. 9, 1034, b, 16: 
YWiov rhs obaotas . . . bri dvdynn 
mpoimdpyev érépay ovalay évre- 
Aexela otoav  moiet, olov (Gov, ef 
ylyverar Cgov. 

5 Gen. An. ii. 6, 742, b, 33: 
dpxy 8 ev yey rois dxwhros 7d rh 
éorw, ev 5& rots yiwoudvois H5n 
wdelous, tpdtrov 8 BAAOY Kal ob 
macau Toy avréys dy pia toy 
apidpudy, 8bev 5 klynols eoriv. 

5 See p. 318 sq. supra, 
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is at once the passive subject of all impressions and the 


cause of all blind operations unregulated by any purpose, 
Matter alone can receive impressions, for all wd@os is a 
process of determination, and nothing is susceptible of 
such a process but that which is not yet determined: 
nothing, that is, but the indeterminate and therefore 
determinable—in other words, nothing but Matter, 
which can exhibit every activity and every quality, 
for the simple reason that, taken in itself, it has no 
quality or operative force. But though Matter is 
wholly devoid of any such active and positive force, 
Aristotle nevertheless attributes to it every obstruction 
to the plastic energy exercised by Form. To what. 
other source, indeed, could this be traced? And so, 
since Form always works with a purpose, it isin Matter 
that we must seek the ground of all phenomena that 
are independent of this final purpose and antagonistic to 
it, the principle of blind natural necessity and chance. 
The first of these obstructive forces is to be explained by 
Nature’s need of certain materials and the consequent de- 
pendence of her creatures upon the same. Though this 
material element is in no sense efficient cause, yet it is 
an indispensable condition of the realisation of Nature’s 
ends. Though it is not necessary in itself, it is so con- 
ditionally : for ifa certain particular being has to be pro- 
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' Gen. et Corr. i. T, 324, b, 4: 
boa pev obv wh ev UAn exer thy 
poppy, Tadra piv dwabh Toy roin- 
Tixay, boo, 8° év BAN, TaOnTind. Thy 
yey yap tAnv Aéyouey suolws as 
elweiy thy abthy elvat tay ayricet- 
pévav Srotepovoiy, Somep ~yévos dv. 
ibid. 1.18: 48’ bAn F BAN wadyr- 
idv ; ii. 9, 335, b, 29: ris wey yap Fans 


Tb wdoxew ear) nal 7d nwetobai, Td 
3é xivety not worely Erépas Suvdpews. 
Of Matter as moved and Form as 
mover we shall have more to say 
immediately. How exclusively 
passivity was limited by Aristotle 
to Matter, appears especially in 
his anthropology, : 
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duced certain particular materials must be ready to 
hand.! For the same reason, the extent to which Nature 


1 Plato had already sharply 
distinguished the of7:a from the 
cvvairia, the efficient causes (8 
ay ylyveral tt) from the indis- 
pensahle conditions (dvev dv ov 
ylyverot) ; cf. Dir. i, 642  sqq. 
Aristotle also adopts this dis- 
tinction. His whole ‘view of 
nature turns on the opposition 
between design and natural ne- 
cessity, between what is required 
by the conception or form of a 
thing and what proceeds from 
the nature of its material: the 
former is the 8 3, the latter the 
06 ovx &vev ; the former is indepen- 
dent and unconditioned, the 
latter is for a purpose and con- 
ditionally necessary. To these 
two there is added a third kind 
of necessity, viz. compulsion, 
which, however, does not further 
concern us here (upon this as 
distinguished from the necessity 
of the conception, cf. Phys. viii. 4, 
254, b, 13; An. Post. ii. 11,94, b, 
37; Metaph. v. 5, 1015, a, 26 
sqq., vi. 2, 1026, b, 27, xi. 8, 1064, 
b, 33). Cf. Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, bh, 
11: 7d yap dvaynaioy TocavTaxas, 
7d pév Bia Bri mapd thy dpyhy, rd 
BE ob odk Sven 7d eb, Td de wh evde- 
xdmevoy &AAwS GAA’ Gmrd@s. Part. 
zln. i. 1, 639, b, 21: 7d 8 eF dvdy- 
ays ob maow Swdpxe trois Kare 
puow dpolws ... . badpxe 8é 7d 
Mey Grd@s trois aidlas, 7d 8’ éf 
brabéoews rat Tots ev yevére: Tac. 
Ibid, 642, a, 1: elaty &pa S00 airias 
air, 7d O° of Evera nal rd ek 
dvdyuns’ ToAAg ‘yap ylverat Ort 
avdyen. tows 8° ty ris amophoete 
malay A€yovow avdynny of A€yovtes 
ef dvdyins’ Tay pey yap 300 Tpdrwy 
avdérepay oldy te umdpxew, Tar 


Siwpiopévwy ev Tois nara pidveodpiay 
[the necessity imposed by the 
conception and that of compul- 
sion]. gor 8 & ye rots Exavar 
yéverw 4 Tpitn. Aéyopey yap Thy 
Tpvphy avarynaidy tt Kat’ ovdérepav 
roltwyv Tav Teémwv, GA’ Bri odx 
aidy re tvev rabrns elvat. Tovro 8’ 
éoriv dowep €& Srodécews, Gen. 
An. i. 4, 717, a, 15: wav h puors 
Sa 7d avorynaiov moet } ba TO 
BéAriov; ii. 6, 743, b, 16: mavra 
3& radra, nabdwep eLrouev (743, a, 
BG), Aekréov ylyerbar TH piv ef 
dvaryuns, THT vin e& dvdyuns GAN 
évexd twos; iv. 8, 776, b, 82: 87 
auporépas Tas aittas, Evend Te Tov 
BeAtiotov nal é& avdyans. Phys. 
ii, 2 init.: 7d.8’ ef dvdyuns mérepoy 
e brodécews brdpxes 4) nal amdds ; 
usually we look for the necessity 
in the nature of the material 
parts; GAA’ Sums ob &vev pey 
Tovtwy yéyover, of pévrat 514 tavTa 
wAhy ws 8’ BAnv... duotws 8& nar 
év tois GAAas wacw, ev boots 7d 
éverd Tov éorly, obe avev wey Tay 
dvoynaiay éxdvtwy thy paw, ob 
peta ye 5d Taira GAA’ } bs GAnv 

. €& brobécews 8h Td avayxaiov, 
GAN obx ws TéAaS* ev yap TH BAN 
7d dvaynaiov, Th 8 ob Evera ev TH 
Adym. L. 30: davepdy bh Sri 7d 
dvaynaiov éy tots puoiois Td ds 
BAn Acyduevoy nal af nyjoes af 
taitns. De An. ii. 4, 416, a, 9: 
Sox 8é tiow H Tov aupds picts 
Gnr@s airla ris tpapis nal ris 
avthoews clva. ..7o 8% cuvalrioy 
ev més eotTw, ob phy &maas ye 
alttov, AAG wGAAay H Wuxh. Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 9, 835, b, 24 sq.: it is 
not the matter which is the pro- 
ducing cause, for it is merely pas- 
sive and moved; the xvpiwrépa 
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can realise her end—the mode and the perfection in 
which the Form manifests itself—are conditioned by the 
character of these materials : that is, by their'capacity for 
receiving and exhibiting the Form. Justin proportion as 
this capacity is wanting, will the formations be imperfect 
and degenerate from their true patterns and the proper 
purposes of nature, or perhaps we shall have productions 
which serve no end at all, but are developed incident- 
ally as the result of some natural coherence and neces- 
sity, in the course of the realisation of Nature’s purposes.! 


airla is rl qv efva and the popph. 
The physicalisthe mere tool of the 
causative conception ; heat does 
not any more of itself effect pro- 
duction than the saw saws of itself. 
Part. An. iii. 2, 668, b, 22: was 
Bb THs dvaynaias picews éxotons 
Tois imdpxovow e& dvdyens h ward 
tov Adyor piais Evekd Tov Kara- 
«éxpntat, Aéyepev. Similarly Ari- 
stotle distinguishes (nad. Post. 
ii. 11, 94, b, 27) Evexd tivos and ef 
ayéyxns and enumerates (Metaph. 
v. 5) the commoner applications 
of dvayxaiov: to that of avev obi 
evdéxerar Civ, &c.; ds cvvairion, 
to that which is Biaov and to that 
which is avayxaiov in the proper 
sense 7b Grdviy (=GmAGs avay- 
«aiov) viz. the ph evdexduevoy GAAwS 
Exe. Quite in conformity with 
this is the statement of Eudemus 
apud Sime. Phys. 63, a, that 
matter and aim are the two 
causes of motion. Within the 
sphere of conditional necessity 
there is again (Gen. An. ii. 6, 742, 
a, 19sq.; where, however, 1. 22, 
we must read, not of évexa but 
with Cod, PS. and Wimmer 
rovrou &.) a twofold distinction 
made between that which as 
efficient cause conditions the 


production of anything and 
that which is necessary to it as 
the instrument of its activity: 
the former must precede in origin 
the thing which it aims at pro- 
ducing ; the latter must follow it. 
Cf. on the whole subject WatvTz, 
Arist. Org. ii. 409 sq. 

1 Part. An. iv. 2, 677, -a,15: 
Karax pirat wey oov eviore y picts 
cis Td PEALOY Tois wWepiTTdpacw, 
od phy 8a TodTo Sei Cyreiy advra 
évexa tlvos, GAAG Tier ivTey 
TowvTey Erepa ef dvdykns ovpBalver 
5a radra wokAd. So according to 
Gen. An. v. 1, 778, a, 30, only 
that has an end to serve which 
appears universally in all nature’s 
productions or in certain classes 
of them ; individual varieties on 
the other hand have none: the 
eye has an end to serve; the fact 
that it is blue has none: ibid. 
ce. 8 jfin., mention is made of 
phenomena 8ea viverbat cupBalve 
Bh Everd tov AX’ ef dvdyiens Kal did 
thy airlay Thy uwntiuchy. Accord- 
ing to Metaph. viii. 4, 1044, 
b, 12, the eclipses of the moon 
appear to serve no end; te 6 
Zebs obx Baws roy cirov abkqon, 
BAN ef duvdynns* Td yap avaxbev 
WuxOFvat def Kal rd ux Oey tdwp 
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We shall hereafter have occasion to observe how deeply 
this view is rooted in Aristotle’s whole theory of Nature, 
and how many pheuomena he accounts for by the resis- 
tance of Matter to Form. Again the same property 
of Matter is also the source of all contingency in 
Nature.!' By ‘the contingent,’ ? Aristotle, who was the 
first carefully to examine this conception,’ under- 
stands in general all that can equally well belong or 
not belong to a thing: that which is neither contained 
in its essence nor supported by the necessity of its 
being,* and which accordingly is neither necessary nor 


normal. That we must 


yevduevoy nxaredseiy' 7d 8 abtd- 
veoOat rovrou ‘yevouevou toy oiroy 
cupPativer dpotws 5¢ Kad ef ry 
amddaurat 6 oiros ev TH GAg, od 
rovrou eévexa fer bxws &rdéAnrat, 
GAdAaTobT0 cumBEBHKEY (Phys.ii. 
8, 198, b, 18); individual organs 
of animals are without purpose: 
the bile is a wepirtwpa Kal odx 
vend ros (Part, An. ibid. 1. 13), 
the stag has no use for its antlers 
(ibid. iii. 2, 663, a, 6, 664, a, 7). 
The same is true of all super- 
fluous materials which are un- 
employed; such materials are 
&xpnoroy or even téyv wap puow 
tt (Gen. An. i. 18, 725, a, 1, 4); 
we must therefore decide even in 
reference to one and the same 
material whether it serves a pur- 
pose or not: lymph (ixdp), eg., 
which consists partly of half-as- 
similated and partly of corrupted 
blood, is in the former aspect 
aluaros xdp, in the latter é 
avdyxns (Part. An. ii. 4 fin). 
Necessity of this latter kind, as 
is indicated in the passage quoted 
above from Phys. ii. 8, coincides 
with contingency. 


assume the existence of 


1 Whether also of all freedom 
of choice in man, from which 
alone contingent effects really 
spring (to it alone at least these 
are referredin De Interpr. c. 9, 
18, b, 31, 19, a, 7), Aristotle does 
not tellus. In Phys.i.5,196,b, 17, 
sq., he expressly excludes free 
purpose, as such, from the domaih 
of réxn. 

2 SupBeBnxds in the narrower 
sense, 7d dad rdxns. 

3 Ashesays himself, Phys. ii. 4. 

1 An. Post. i. 4, 73, a, 34, b, 
10: Aristotle calls naé@’ aira, doa 
bmdpxe: Te Cv TH Ti eorw . . . Kad 
bcos rev evurrapxdvrwr aitois abre 
év 7G Adyp évurdpxouci Tq Tl éori 
Sndotyr: . . . Boa Fe pnderdpws 
indpxet, cupBeAyxdra; further, 7d 
wey 50 aitd bwdpxov Exdory Kad? 
abrd, Td 5é wh 5¢ aitd cuuBPeBykds. 
Lop. i. 5, 102, b, 4: cupBeBnnds 
bé dorw...% eviexera: tadpyew 
dtwoty évl nal TH adrgG nal wh 
brapxew ; cf. p.234,n.1,0n eviexd- 
mevoy and Suvardy, p. 213, n. 4, 
p. 214, n. 3, on cupBeBnxds. 

5 Metaph. v. 30, init.: ovpBe- 
Ands Aéyerar d bwipxe: wey Tis 
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such a principle, and not ascribe everything to the 
operation of necessity, Aristotle provesin the first place 
by the witness of universal experience,! aud in particular 
by the fact of the Freedom of the Will? But he finds 
the true rationale of all contingency in the fact that all 
finite existence contains the potentiality of being and 
not-being, and that Matter as the indeterminate renders 
opposite determinations possible.3 It follows from this 
property of Matter that many things happen indepen- 
dently of the final action of efficient causes. The latter 
haye always a definite object in view, but they frequently 
fail of its perfect accomplishment * owing to the inde- 
terminate nature of the Matter which they use, while 
at other times, owing to the same disturbing cause, they 
incidentally produce results which they did not origin- 


ally design.§ 
4 

kal dAnbes elreiy ob pévtar obr’ ef 
avdyens ots’ éri rd wodd. The 
same definition is given vi. 2, 
1026 b, 31 sqq. (xi. 8). Phys. ii. 
5 init.; De Calo, i.12, 283, a, 32: 
Td pey yap abtdéuardy eort cad Td 
ard toxns wapa TO del Kal Td as 
emt rb word F by 2 yivdpevor. Phys. 
ii. 8, 138, b, 34: might not the 
appearance of design in nature 
be explained by supposing that 
of her chance productions only 
those survive which are fitted 
to live? No: Tatra péy yap nat 
wdvTa TA pice: 2 del ofrw yiverat 
ds edi rb road, rev 8 amd réxns 
kal rod abroudrov ovdev, So De 
Calo, ii, 8, 289, b, 26. 

} Phys. ibid. 196, b, 13. 

2 De Interpr.c. 9, 18, b, 31, 
19, a, 7. 

3 De Interpr. c. 9, 19, a, 9: 
there must be contingency, ért 


A contingent or accidental event is 


Saws For ey Trois ph del evepyodor 
70 Suvardy elvar, nal ph dyolws. 
Metaph. vi. 2, 1027, a, 13: Sore 
nH ban fora airta, h evdexondvy 
wapa Td ds éml rd TOAD BAAUS, TOD 
cup BeBnndros ; vii. 7 (see p. 345, 
n.5, supra), v.30, 1025, a, 24: obde 
3) attiov adpiopdvoy od6ty rod 
cupBeBynxdtos, &AAK 7d Tuxdy, 


totTo 8 adporov. Cf. n. 5 infra. 
4 See pp. 860 sqq. supra, 
Gen. An. iv. 10, 778, a, 4: 


Botrcra pey oby 7 gots Tois 
tovrwy [Tay koTpay] apOpois &pid- 
pely ras yevéorets kal tas TeAeuTas, 
oun axpiBor 5é Sid Te Thy THs Bans 
doproriay kat 614 7d ylverOat moAAaS 
apxas, al ras yevéoes Tas Kara 
gvow nal ras POopas eumodiCovca 
mMoAAdKis altiat tay mapa vow 
cuumintéyrwv eiclv, See further 


p. 341 sqq. 
5 See n. 8, supra. Phys. ii, 
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‘caused by the diversion of free or compulsory purposeful 
action to results alien from its purpose through the in- 
fluence of external circumstances.! Now, since these 
disturbing circumstances are always found in the nature 
of the material means by which ends are realised, and 
in the system of nature to which these means belong, 
Contingency, in Aristotle’s sense of the word, may 
be defined as therdisturbanee-by intermediate causes 
of an activity directed to a purpose.? But activity in 
obedience to a purpose is that by which the essence 


or conception of an object is realised? 


That which 


does not proceed from it is unessential; and there- 


5, 196, b, 17: ra&v 88 yivopever rd 
ev Everd Tov yiyverai, Ta 8 oF... 
got: 8 Everd tov boa tre and 
Siavofas by mpaxdeln nad boa amd 
pioews, Th 5h Totaira Bray Kard 
ocupBeAnnds yévnrat, amd tixns 
dopey elvar . . . Td wey ody Kad’ 
ath atriov apiopevoy, rd bé Kard 
cupBeBnkds a&dpiorov' wreipa yap 
dv r@ évl cupBa'n. It is chance, 
for instance, if one comes to a 
place for another purpose and is 
rewarded in a way he had not 
thought of ; or if he (Metaph. v. 
30) digs a hole and finds a trea~ 
sure; or if he desires to sail to 
one place and is carried to 
another; or, generally, if from 
action directed to a definite end 
something else results, by reason 
of the intervention of external 
circumstances, than that which 
was intended (érav ph 70d 
aupBdytos evexa yevntat, ob ew 
76 alriov, Phys. ii. 6, 197, b, 19). 
If the action is one of voluntary 
choice (mpoaperdy) such a chance 
(according to the passage just 
quoted from Phys. ii.) must be 


called rixn, otherwise abréparov, 
so that the latter is the wider 
conception. Both, however, stand 
equally opposed to purposed ac- 
tion; &or’ éwetd) ddpiora 7a of ws 
atria, nad 4 rbxn adprorroy ( Phys, ii. 
5, 197, a, 20). 

! Akin to this, but unimpor- 
tant for our present investigation, 
is the coincidence in time of two 
circumstances between which no 
causal relation of any kind ex- 
ists, e.g. a walk and an eclipse of 
the moon. Such a coincidence 
(which is tbe purest and simplest 
case of contingency) Aristotle 
calls ciurrwpa, Divin. p. S. i. 
462, b, 26 sqq. 

2 See p. 356 sqq. supra. 

* Metaph. vi. 2, 1026, b, 13: 
Sowep yap évépuart udvov 7% cupBe- 
Byxéds dort. 8s) WAdtwv tpdrov twa 
ob Kakds THY copiorichy mep) 7d wh 
by Eratev. cial yap of rv copiorav 
Adyot wep) 7d cuuPeBnKds Gs eimweiy 
pdAvora wdvrwv, L. 21: palverar 
yap 7d cupBeBnnds eyyus tt Tod mh 


y 
ovTos. 
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fore Aristotle says that the contingent borders on the 
non-existent. After what has been already said about 
the nature of Knowledge, it scarcely needs, therefore, to 
be explicitly stated that such a principle as Contingency 
can be no object of Science. 

While it is obvious from what has just been said 
about the nature of Matter, that it is something far more 
primordial than might have been expected from the first 
definition given of its concept, this becomes still clearer 
from other considerations. From ‘ Matter’ Aristotle is 
not contented with deducing merely what one is apt to 
consider as accidental and unessential, but also certain 
properties of things which. essentially belong to the 
conception of them and contribute to determining their: 
generic character. The distinction, for example, between 
male and female is said to be merely one of material ; * 
and yet procreation, which depends upon it,’ occupies a 
most important place in the scheme of the philosopher.‘ 


1 Anal. Post. i. 6, 75, a, 18, ¢. 
30, 83 init. Metaph. wid. 1026, 
b, 2, 1027, a, 19 (xi. 8). 

2 Metaph. vii.5, 1030, h, 2], sex 
is reckoned one of the essential 
attributes, the xa@’ abra brapxovra; 
but x. 9 init. it is asked 8: rf 
yur dvdpds otk efSer Biapeper .. . 
ovdé Cov ORAv Kal Uppev Erepoy TH 
cider, xattoc nad? airs Tov wou 
airy 4 Siapope rad obx as AcuKdTyS 
kal pedavia, GAN’ F Gov, nal rd 
OjAv Kal 7d dppev bwdpxee ; and the 
answer is that a distinction in 
kind rests on évavridrytes ev TH 
Adyw alone, not on those év rf 
Bay. 7d 5é Bppev Kal OAV TOD (pou 
oikera pev ma0n, GAA’ ob KoTd Thy 
ovaiay, GAN’ ev THUAN KalTg@ copore, 


3 7d abrd omépua ORAU 7) Eppev 
ylyvera: wabdy 11 wdbos, Cf. Gen. 
An. iv. 3, 767, b, 8 sqq., ii. 3, 
737, a, 27, and p. 353, n. 4, supra. 

3 De An. ii. 4, 415, a, 26, and 
other passages. That this is in- 
compatible with the statement 
in Metaph. x. 9, was rightly 
remarked by ENGEL, Ueh. d. 
Bedeut. d. tan Arist., Rhein. 
Mus. N.F. vii. 410. 

4 It is even stated, Gen. An. 
i. 2, 716, a, 17, b, 8, that the 
sexual distinction, depending as 
it does on difference of fnnction, 
is xara tov Adyovy and is one ov 
kata +b Tuxdy pdpioy ovde Kard 
Thy tTuxovoay Sbvapuy, 
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Similarly we shall have occasion to observe that the 
lower animals, which Aristotle always represents as 
even in their physical nature different in kind from 
human beings, are yet at the same time to be regarded. 
as imperfect formations which have been prevented 
(owing, we must suppose, to the properties of Matter) 
from developing’ into the form of man. Furthermore, it 
is to Matter that we must refer the mutability and cor- 
ruptibility of earthly things;! and the same must be 


1 This follows from the 
general consideration tbat all 
Change and Becoming presup- 
posesa material (see p.342,n.2 sq. 
supra) which, as Buyduer dv con- 
tains the possibility alike of 
being and not-being (Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 9; Metaph. vii. 7, and 
other passages. Cf. p. 345, n.5), 
as Aristotle himself distinctly 
says. Cf. Metaph. vii. 15 (see 
p. 220, n. 2, supra), ix. 8, 1050, 
b, 7: ort & obdéy Buvduer atdiov. 
[Or as this is expressed Phys. iii. 
4, 203, b, 30: evdéxerOar yap 4 
elvat ovdey Biappa: ev rots &fBi01s. | 
Adyos 5& 88e. waoa Sivayis Gua 
Tis avripdoeds éeorw [the possi- 
bility of being involves the 
possibility of not being, &c.] 

. . TL&pa Suvardy elvar evdéxera 
kal elvat ral ph elvar (cf. p.234,n.1), 
7) 8 évdexduevov wh elves 
peaprdéy (similarly, xiv. 2, ¢nit.). 
The motion, therefore, of every 
perishable thing is combined 
with effort, for only thus is the 
possibility of the opposite state 
(the Sivaus rhs avribacews, ll. 25, 
30 sqq.) overcome: % yap odola 
ban nal Bivauts ofc, orn evépyera, 
aitla rovrov; viii. 4, 1044, b, 27: 
ob5é mavtds BAn early GAdA’ Bowr 
yéverts éor: xal peraBoay eis 


BAAnaAa. Boa 8’ hvev rod pera- 
Barre or f ph, ode Zort ToUTMY 
San; vii. 10, 1035, a, 25: boca 
pey oby cuverAnupéva Td efdos Kal 
h Ban éorly . . . TadTa pey 
POclperar eis TabTa.. . Boa BE 
wh ouveiAnwra TH bAn, GAN’ Bvev 
dans... radra 8 od pbelpera: } 
Saws 4 obra: ofrw ye (similarly it 
is said of immaterial forms, 
xii. 3, 1070, a, 15: 088 fot: 
yevecis cal POope rodtwy, GAd’ 
&Adov rpdroy cial na odx eioly 
oikla te 7 &vev bAns Kal Syleim Kat 
way Td Kata Téxvyy: not the form 
as such, as we must understand 
1, 22, but only its union with 
this or that material has a be- 
ginning and end); xii. 1, 1069, 
b, 3: 48 aicOnry ovcia petaBAnry; 
2, 1069, b, 24: wivra 8 dAnv exer 
boa peraBdarrer, Longit. v. 3, 463, 
b, 7: @ uh éorw évaytioy nat Sarov 
Bh éorw &buvarov by etn peapivat 
But we may not infer from this 
the indestructibility of any mate- 
rial thiug: aduvaroy yap re FAny 
Exov71 ph bwipxew mws Td évaytioy, 
advry wiv yap eveivar rd Oeppdy 2 
ro eb0b) evdéxera, wav 8’ civ 
adbvarov 4 Oepydy 2 evOd 7) AcuKdy® 
Zora: yap 7a wdén Kexwpiopéva 
[‘ for in this case these qualities 
would be independent exist- 
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said of all badness and imperfection,! although the per- 


ences]. ei ov, bray Gua H 7d 
mointixoy Kal 7d wabntixdy, del Td 
Hey wovet 7d 88 wdoxe, addvaroy 
uh petaBadrregw. De Calo, i. 12, 
283, a, 29: nothing that is with- 
out beginning can have an end, 
and nothing that is without end 
can have had a beginning, since 
this could only he if it were its 
nature at one time to be, at 
another not to be. réy 8 
TowltTwy 7 abth Sbvams Tis 
avripdoews Kal h An airla tov 
elvat nad ph. 

1 Metaph. ix. 9, 1051, a, 15; 
Aristotle seems, indeed, to assert 
the very opposite of this: dvdyicn 
dé nal ém) ray Kandy 7d Tédos Kal 
thy évépyemy elvar xeipoy ths 
Suvduews* 7d yap Suvduevoy radzb 
&upw tavaytia, dijAov ipa bre ovK 
eort Td) KaKdy Taph Th mpdypara * 
Saorepov yap rh pice: 7d Kakdy rijs 
Suvduews. But this only means 
that since every duvau:s contains 
the possibility of opposite deter- 
minations (see p. 234, u.1, supra) 
to what is merely duvdue: by we 
cannot attribute one of two 
mutually exclusive qualities, 
such as good and bad, as the 
Platonists had done in explain- 
ing matter as evil (cf. Div. i. 
642, 6, 721, 737). Nevertheless, 
the ultimate cause of evil can 
only reside in the duvduer ay, in 
other words, in matter, and this 
is indicated by Aristotle him- 
self when, in the passage just 
quoted, he proceeds: od &pa odd’ 
ev trois ef apxyis Kal rots didios 
abby eat obte Kady obre Gpudp- 
Thua. obre 5tepOappévoy’ Kal yap 7 
diapbopa tov xaxv early. There 
is no imperfection in the eternal, 
since it exists continually évep- 
yelq, and therefore excludes the 


possibility of opposites, since its 
conception has for ever been 
realised in it and will always 
continue to be realised. Evil 
and imperfection, on the other 
hand, consist in nothing else 
than a discrepancy between the 
concept of a thing and its 
actua] state. While, therefore, 
on the one hand, the duvduer by 
cannot be itself evil, yet is it, 
on the other hand, the unlti- 
mate cause and condition of it. 
Accordingly Aristotle himself 
speaks (Phys. i. 9, 192, a, 15) of 
the xaxoroivy of the gan. He 
admits that it is not evil in it- 
self and in its essence, but only 
in a secondary sense, and in 
so far as, heing without form, it 
lacks also the quality of goodness 
(cf. p. 324, n. 5, and p, 344, n. 1). 
Butit is precisely upanthis want 
and this indeterminateness that 
the possibility of its turning out 
bad as well as good depends. 
Eternal reality excludes evil, since 
it has either no matter at all, or 
one which, as perfectly definite 
and formed, is incapable of oppo- 
site determinations —whilc muta- 
bility and change, on the other 
hand, are sure indications of evil 
and imperfection. (On this 
subject cf also 2th. N. vii. 15, 
1154, b, 28: peraBoary 52 wdvrav 
yaukbraroy, xara Toy momnThy, Bid 
movnptay tid. &omep yap tvOpwros 
eduerdBodos 6 movypds, xal 4 dios 
H Beopevn peraBodms: od ‘yap 
&rAy ov8 ememhs.) And so we 
shall find that Aristotle traces 
all imperfect forms of natural 
existence to the resistance which 
the matter offers to the form: and 
hy a parity of reasoning he would 
have been forced to refer the 
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fect and imperishable heavenly bodies are no less formed 
of a definite material.! [In Matter alone we must seek 
for the cause of change and motion, which result from 
an innate striving of Matter after Form.? Matter, 
finally, is the source of individual existence, in all those 
things at least which are formed of the union of Matter 
and Form. Aristotle certainly did not treat of the 
principle of Individualisation with the universality and 
definiteness that we could have wished: and thereby he 
bequeathed to his followers in the Middle Ages a rich op- 
portunity for scientific controversy. We shall find here- 
after that, in addition to corporeal beings, he recognises 
in the Deity, the spheral spirits and the rational part ot 
man, incorporeal beings free from any taint of Matter, 
which we must nevertheless regard as being also indivi- 
dual existences.2 Yet when the Form becomes actual in 
any material, it is the latter alone which explains why the 


source of moral evil to the body, 
which in his general scheme is 
alone passive and changeable, 
_ had he not, as we shall see here- 
after, left this question wholly 
vague. 

! Aristotle himself has not 
overlooked this objection. He 
meets it (Metaph. viii. 4, 1044, b, 
G6) with the remark: ém) &8& rév 
guotav pev Gidlwy Be ovoidy AAs 
Adyos. tows yap Evia ob Exe BAnv, 
} ov rowwtrny (as the ouaixal rat 
yevyntal obolat) GAAd pdvov Kara 
cémov xwyriv. Similarly xii. 2, 
1069, b, 24. The ether, for in- 
stance, of which the heavens and 
the heavenly bodies consist, is 
said to have no évayriwois and 
therefore to be subject to no 
change in its substance. It has 


none of the qualities on which 
rest the mutual opposition of 
the elements and their transfor- 
mation. into one another (cf. 
p. 358 sqq.). The question is, 
how it can be so, if it is really 
matter and if all matter is a 
duvdper dv and all duvauis contains 
the possibility of opposite states. 

? On this, more infra. 

3 The solution which the 
Schoolmen in their doctrine of 
angels devised, to the effect that 
each of these pnre spirits, as 
specilically different from every 
other and itself tbe only member 
of the species, is therefore at 
once specifically and numerically 
single, is nowhere suggested by 
Aristotle. 
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Form is never present in it except under certain limiting 
conditions and with certain definite properties, which are 
not contained in the Form as such—that is, in the pure 
Concept of the thing. The Form or Concept is always a 
Universal,! denoting not a thing but a kind,” and capable 
of being thought, but not of ee itself apart from 
things. Between the Individuals into which the infime 
species resolve themselves no difference of kind or Form 
any longer exists,' and consequently they must be distin- 
guished from one another by their Matter.’ Aristotle is 
unable to apply this principle unwaveringly® through- 


1 See p. 219, no. 4, and p. 221, 
supra ;and upon eldos as the ob- 
ject of the conceptionsee notes on 
pp. 216 and 341, &c., and cf. p. 
173, n. 2. 

2 Metaph. viii. 8, 1033, b, 21: 
the form is not something apart 
from definite material things, 
BAAk 7d Todvde onpatver, Tdd€ Kad 
Spiopevoy obk torw, AAG more? Kad 
yevva éx todde rodySe. But this 
is itself the distinctive mark of 
universality; see pp. 333, &c.supra. 

3 Phys. ii. 1,193, b, 4: f poppy 
al rd eldos, ob ywpiordy by 2Ar’ } 
xara tov Aéyov. Metaph. viii. 1, 
1042, a, 26 sqq.; v. infra, n. 6. 

4 See notes at pp. 216, 221, &c. 
supra. 

5 Metaph. vii. 8 fin. (cf. «. 10, 
1035, b, 27 sqq.): the form unites 
with the matter, 7d 2 Gray R5n 7d 
roidvbe eldos ev raiede rais captt 
kal drrois KadAlas kal Swxpdrns ‘ 
nal érepov wey Bid Thy BAny, érdpa 
yap, TabTd BE TG efBer* Bropov yap 
7d efdus; x. 9, 1058, a, 37: éredh 
éort Td peey Adyos Td 8’ BAn, boa 
wey ev Te Ady cioly évavtidryTeEs 
elSe: woraviat Siapopay, boa: 8 &v rH 
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owerAnunevy tH BAn ob rowtow, 
5d dvOpdrov AcuKdrns ob more? ovdE 
meAavla ... &s BAn yap 6 &vOpwros, 
ov moet 5& Bapopdy [a specific 
difference] 7 8An* otk dvOpdmov 
yap el5n cialy of &vOpwrot 5id TOUT, 
kairot Erepas af cdpres Kal Ta b07a 
ef dy 88¢ kal B8e- AAG 7d obvoAOY 
Erepov piv, elder 8 ov Erepor, Srt 
ev TG Adyy odn Eorw evaytiwors. 

§ There are certainly passages 
in Aristotle in which that which 
constitutes the difference he- 
tween individuals of the same 
species seems to be included in 
the conception of their eldos; 
thus it cannot be overlooked that 
theconception, ¢.g., of man, which 
according to the passage just 
quoted is an injfima species, does 
not exclude certain individual 
differences which have a refer- 
ence, not to the matter alone, but 
also to the form of the individual 
members of it (e.g. their bodily 
form). No clear distinction, how- 
ever, isanywhere drawn between 
this individual form, and the 
universal form or class concep- 
tion which expresses the common 
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out; but it is clear that his system leaves no room for 


essence of several individual 
things; on the contrary, the 
former always resolves itself 
finally into the latter. Metaph. 
xii. 5, 1071, a, 27, it is said: at 
tov ev raiTG elder Erepa [sc. Te 
orotxeid éorw), ode ef8et, Ad’ 
brt réy KabexagToy HAAS, 4 TE oh 
bAyn nal 7d Kiviicay al 7d eldos 
kal h euh, rE Kabdrov Se Ady@ 
tavTd. While, however, accord- 
ing to this passage everyone has 
an eldos of hisown different from 
that of everyone else, still the one 
does not differ from the other in 
kind. They will differ from one 
another, therefore, only in so faras 
they belong to different subjects: 
or in other words, in their actual 
embodiment, not in their cha- 
racter—épiduq, not elie. Metaph. 
vii. 8 (cf. p.372,n. 3), 1029, a, 1, it 
is said: the name ovata seems to 
belong in the first) place to the 
Sroxeluevoy mp@rov* rowdTov &é 
tpémov pév tia H An A€yerat, 
tAAov 8& tpdrov h wopph, Tplrov Be 
7rd éx robtwy, Since, then, by 
droxelwevoy or substance the indi- 
vidual thing as the subject of all 
its predicates is elsewhere under- 
stood (cf. pp. 332sqq., 300, &c.), we 
should naturally refer popp} here 
to the form of the individual 
thing gua individual. But from 
the further explanation, c. 8, it 
appears that this popph ev rh 
aicénr@ (1038, b, 5), this as elBos 
4 odcla Aeyduevov, is only the un- 
realised form which first makes 
this definite thing into a thing 
which is defined in this or that 
way (réde into a roidvbe, 1. 23) in 
the actual thing, ie. in the 
matter, but which on the other 
hand itself stands related to 
individual things as man is to 


Callias or Socrates. The only 
ground of individuality lies in 
the matter: év raytl 7G yevoueva 
Ban @veor:, nal govt [and there- 
fore is] 7d wey réde 7d 5E rd5e 
(1. 18). Exactly the same is true 
of Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 26 
(071. 8" obcia 7d bwonelpevov, ZAAwS 
bey 4 BAN... HAAws & 6 Adyos rab 
h popoh, & réde rt by TH Ady 
xwpiordy ert. tpiroy S& Td ex 
Toitwy, ob yéveris pdvov Kal pbopd 
éort Kal xwpiorby &rA@s), and of 
the similar statement, Metaph. v. 
8(see p. 372, n.2,infra). Theform 
isa 7é8e in so far as it expresses 
a definite kind of being (man, 
beast, &c.); but it becomes the 
form of a definite individual 
thing in being united with a 
definite material. Considered 
apart from this union it is a 
universal, and it is not true to 
conclude, as HERTLING does 
(form u. Mat. 56),from the fact 
that Phys. iv. 8, 210, b, 29 sq., 
seems to reckon the efdos as well 
as the An a constituent element 
of the thing, that it is‘the con- 
stitutive principle of individual 
being. This is true rather of 
the material in which the form 
is first individualised. Even De 
Ain. ii. 1, 412, a, 6 leads. to no 
other conclusion. Itis there said: 
Adyouev 5h yévos Ev ti Tay ByTwY 
thy odclav, radtns 8& 7d pey ds 
BAny, 8 nad? abrd wey od Zore 7d8e 
71, Grepov 5 popphy ral eldos, rad? 
hy Hin Aéyera: 1d8€ 71, Kal rplrov 
7d éx rouTwy, The thing is called 
this definite thing, ¢.¢. a thing of 
this kind, becauseits material has 
received this form; so the réée ri 
means here also, not the indivi- 
dual, but the specific peculiarity. 
—Still less in such passages as 
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Metaph, xii. 5, 1071, a, 20 (apxn 
yap Td Kad” Exagrov Tov Kad’ Exac- 
tov’ tvOpwros yap avOpémou Kadd- 
Aov* aad? Zorwy ovdels, AAAG TInAebs 
*AxIAAdws, &c.) itis (as HERTLING 
says at p. 57), stated ‘in plain 
words that the form, like all first 
principles, must be individnal.’ 
Peleus, however, is not the mere 
form of an individual but a real 
individual; and he has become 
so by the union of the form man 
with this particular human hody. 
Moreover, /8tov elSos (Metaph. xii. 
5, 1071, a, 14) refers, not to the 
individual form of this or that 
man, bunt to the form man in 
general. So also the remark (De 
An. i. 3, 407, b, 23) that any soul 
may not enter any body, since all 
have their t8:ov ei80s xal poppy, 
must he taken to refer to bodies 
and souls of different kinds, and 
to mean that the soul of a 
man may not wander into the 
body of a beast. And when Gen. 
An. iv. 1, 766, a, 66 sqq. explains 
the origin of the female sex on 
the ground that the male prin- 
ciple cannot transform the 
material into its %:ov efSos, it is 
not dealing with the individual 
type, but with theform of the male 
sex. It does not alter the case 
here that difference of sex accord- 
ing to Metaph.x.9 (see p. 365, n. 2, 
supra) resides not in the odcla 
(= eldos) of the (guy but only in 
the #An and the séua: for even 
although it he trne that to Aris- 
totle this difference concerns, not 
the essence of man or animal as 
such, but only the form of the 
body, yet it is not on that account 
a mere question of individuality. 

1 HERTLING (Form u. Mat. 48 
sq.) believes that the form in 
Aristotle mu+t necessarily be an 
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individual thing, since it gives to 
the individnal its peculiar na- 
ture, and is thus distinguished 
from the essence (rd 7) #y elvac), 
which is always, at least in sen- 
sible things, a universal. He ad- 
mits, however, that these two 
conceptions, which in certain 
passages Aristotle undoubtedly 
recognises as distinct, are asa rule 
usedinterchangeably byhim. It 
seems more correct to say, on the 
contrary, that it was Aristotle’s 
conscionsintentiontoidentify the 
two, and to treat the form as well 
as the essence as a universal. 
1f we tind individual expressions 
in him which do not wholly bar- 
monise with this view, this is an 
inconsistency which the actual 
facts of the case forced upon 
him. It is not the expression of 
the view with which he started 
and which was only afterwards 
obscured. That the essence of 
each thing lies in its form is to 
Aristotle an incontrovertible po- 
sition, and is stated by him with 
the greatest definiteness. The 
opposite be never stated in ex- 
press words; it can only be 
deduced from casual expressions 
to which we cannot certainly 
prove that Aristotle himself con- 
sciously attached this signifi- 
cance. Asa matter of fact the 
honndary line between the essen- 
tial marks which constitute the 
class conception, and the unes- 
sential which constitute mere 
individual difference, is very im- 
palpable. In every attempt to 
define it and to explain certain 
differences among things as class 
differences, others as individual 
varieties within the same class, 
we shall come upon cases in 
which a certain indefiniteness ig 
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therefore implies a material element,! and everything 
that has a body is an Individual.? Aristotle uses the 


two terms ‘object of sense’ 
If Matter is the cause of all this, it is impos- 


ently? 


and ‘individual’ indiffer- 


sible to suppose that it is distinguished from Form only 
by privation and non-existence: rather must it contri- 
bute something of its own to Form. 

Matter, viewed in this light, must be rated at even 


inevitable. That Aristotle ex- 
perienced this difficulty is unde- 
niable: but it does not therefore 
follow that he did not make the 
attempt, and that he intended 
from those e¥§y which coincide 
with class conceptions io distin- 
guish asecond kind of ef8y which 
represent, not what is common 
to the class, but what is peculiar 
to the individual. The truth is 
that there is no place in his 
scheme for such individual forms. 
For since according to the well- 
known view that the form has 
neither origin nor end (see p. 342 
—and this must hold also of 
the form which as ré8e 7: is in an 
individual existence—see preced- 
ing note) the individual forms of 
sensible things, if there are such, 
must he in actual fact separable 
from the things whose form they 
are; but this in Aristotle’s view 
is wholly inadmissible. 

1 Metaph. vii. 11, 1037, a, 1: 
kal mavros yap UAn tis éorw d wh 
dort ti Fy elvar cal efdos aitd nal? 
aitd &AAa rébe v1. Ibid. xii. 8, 
cited p. 339, n. supra. This only 
refers, however, as has there 
heen already remarked, to the 
individual members of an infima 
species. 

2 See e.g. Metaph. i. 6, 988, a, 
1: Plato makes matter the source 


ef multiplicity, xalro: cupBalver 
7 evavrlos . of piv yap ex ris 
BAns TOAAG Totatow . . . palverat 
B ee mas Gans ua rpdre(a: which, 
however, Plato did not deny, 
since it is just because the same 
material gives only one specimen, 
that material things constitute a 
plurality even when there is no 
distinction of kind between them 
—as Aristotle also holds. 

3 Cf. Metaph. iii. 4 (cited p. 
342, u. gupra) where he says: if 
there were nothing but individual 
things, there would be nothing 
but sensible existence; xii. 3, 
1070, a, 9: obota: 5& Tpeis, 4 wey 
tan rd5e 71 otca TG palvecOar ... 
h 8 diois (here = elSos) rd8e 41, 
eis hy, al €fis Tiss Ere rpirn h ex 
rovray, 7 Kae’ xara. De Calo, 
i. 9, 227, b, 30 sq. (cf. p. 219, n.): 
Form as such is something differ- 
ent from form in the material; 
and if, for instance, there existed 
only one single circle, the circle 
would still continue to be some- 
thing different from this circle. 
The one would he the efSos, the 
other efSos ev rH An Kad rev Kad? 
Exacrov, érel oby éorw 5 obpavds 
aic@nrds tev Kal? Exaoroy by ely. Td 
yep alcOnrdy kmay ev 7TH An 
brijpxev. ‘Individual reality’ and 
eldos év 7H SAn here signify the 
same thing. 
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a higher value, when wé recollect that Aristotle allowed 
substantiality in its full sense to the Individual alone. 
If the Individual alone is Substance, and if Form, 
as we have just seen, is always universal, and if 
therefore the true ground of individual existence is 
Matter—then we cannot escape the consequence that 
Matter supplies the ground also of substantial being, 
and that it is not pure Form, but the composite result 
of Form and Matter which alone is Substance. Indeed, 
since we have defined Substance as ‘the substratum’ 
(évroxetpevov)* and have also recognised in Matter the 
substratum of all Being,> this would seem to give Matter 
the right to claim that it alone should be regarded as the | 
primitive Substance of all things. Yet it is impossible 
for Aristotle-to admit this. Full and original reality 
belongs to Form alone; Matter, on the contrary, is no 
more than the bare Potentiality of that whereof the Ac- 
tuality is Form. Not only, therefore, is it impossible that 
Matter can be substantial, but from its union with Form 
there can be produced nothing higher than pure Form. 
Moreover, there are innumerable passages in which 
Aristotle expressly identifies Form with Substance.‘ 
He declares that in all primitive and absolute existences, 
the intelligible essence is not different from the thing 
to which it belongs, so that it constitutes the Substance 


1 See pp. 331 sqq: 

2 See pp. 300, 333, and notes. 

3 See pp. 344 sq. 

4 y., Metaph. i. 3, 983, a, 
27; iii. 4, 999, b, 12 sqq.; vii. 4, 
1020, b, 5, c. 7, 1032, b, 1, 14 
(cfdos 5 Aéyw +d vl Fy eclvar 
éxdorou Kal thy mpadtny ovciay 

. . Aéyw 8 obciay avev bAns To 


rl Hv elvat), c.10, 1035, b, 32, c. 
11, 1037, a, 29, c. 17, 1041, b, 8; 
viii. 1, 1042, a, 17, c. 3, 1043, 
b, 10 sqq.; ix. 8, 1050,a,5; Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 6; Meteor, 
iv. 2, 379, b, 26, c. 12,390, a, 6; 
Part. An. i. 1, 641, a, 25; Gen. 
An.i 1, 714,a, 5. Cf. p. 214, n, 

5 Metaph. vii. 6 in answer to 
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of the thing. Further, he will not suffer anything else 
to be considered absolutely real except absolutely im- 
material Form, or pure spirit. It is not a sufficient so- 
lution to recall the different senses in which the ‘term 
Substance (oda/a) is used,! since it is not here a question 
merely of the use of language but of the claim to actuality 
in the full and strict sense of the word. The question is 
whether we are to assign it to individual things as such, 
or only to their intelligible essence, i.e. to a Form which 
is unaffected by change in the individual thing and 
remains for ever self-identical. Here we detect a diffi- 
culty, or rather a contradiction, which threatens to 
shake the very foundations of the system. 

Aristotle did not succeed in evading it altogether. 
In his Metaphysics he asks the question where we ought 
to look for the substance of things—in the Form, or in 
the Matter, or in the composite Whole produced by 


the question (1031, a, 15) mérepov 
raitéy eotw 2 Ervepoy rd. rh ty 
elyat } €xaoroy ; it is said that 
they are different only in the 
case in which a conception be- 
longs to a thing kata cupBeBnrds 
(as mere predicate), whereas on 
the other hand when the concep- 
tion expresses the essence of the 
thing itself they are one and 
the same. £.g. the conception of 
whiteness is different from the 
Aeuxds &vOpwros; on the other 
hand the éy) elvat is not different 
from the €y, the éya0@ elva: from 
the &yaldy, nor again (c. 10, 1036, 
a, 1, cf. viii. 3, 1043, b, 2) the 
kikkp elvat from the vb«dos, 
the uxf «lv from the pox. 
Otherwise (not to mention other 
reasons) conceptions would not 


cxist, things would not be known 
(ray pmey ode fora emaThun, TA 
® ove état bv7a 1031, b, 3). 
This holds of all oa ph kar’ HAAG 
Aéyerat, GAAS Kad’ aira Kal mpHra. 
1031, b, 13, cf. 1082, a, 5: rev 
Tpotwv kal Kad’ aira Aeyouévwy 7d 
éxdorm elvat Kal Exacroy 7d ard 
nal &y éort; c. 11, 1037, a, 33 sqq. 

1 Cf. the following notes and 
Metaph. v. 8, 1017, b, 238: 
cupBdive: 8} xara Sto tTpdrous Thy 
ovolay AéyerOat, Td 0 droKelpevov 
érxarov, & pneért Kar’ BAAaU 
A€yerat, nal 8 dy réde 71 by Kal 
xwptordy 7 [where, however, as 
SCHWEGLER and Bon1Tz rightly 
remark upon this passage, we 
can only understand the adyp 
xwptordy to be meant; on which 
cf, vili, 1; see p. 369, n. 6, supra] 
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the combination of both. But his answer is far 
from satisfactory. He admits that Matter cannot 
properly be termed Substauce,? yet, on the other hand, 
he does not venture to deprive it altogether of this title, 
since it is the substratum of all Being, the permanent 
amid change.* Nor is it sufficient to maintain that 
Matter is substantial in a different sense from Form, 
the latter being actually, the former only poten- 
tially so;4 for how can we conceive of a Substance 


Torodroy St Exdorov h poppy tcab 
70 €ldos. 

1 VIL. 3 init. (cf. at p. 370): 
.we may use ‘substance’ in vari- 
ous ways: as equivalent to the 
wl hw-elvar, the xa@drou, the ‘yévos, 
the tmworefuevov. By the last, 
again, we may understand either 
the #Aq or the pwopph or the com- 
posite product of both. Of 
these, however, the «xa@éAov, and 
with it the -yévos (on the relation 
of which to the xa@édAou, see p. 
213 sq.), are quietly set aside, 
ce. 13 (cf. p. 333, supra) and 
since the pop} coincides with 
the ti #y elvya: there only remain 
the three above-mentioned sig- 
nifications of otofa. Cf. c. 13 
init., viii. 1, 1042, a, 26 sqq.; 
ibid. c.2; De An. ii. 1 (see p. 
369, 0.6, supra); Ind. Arist. 545, 
a, 28 sq. J 

2 Metaph. vii. 3, 1029, a, 27, 
after adducing several reasons 
in support of the view that the 
substauce=the matter, he goes 
on: adtyaroy 5é' Kal yap 7d 
xeporoy Kal rd Tébe Ti imdpxew 
Bonet wdrira TH ovcig, 31d 7d 
e[dos xal 7d é& dupoiy obota ddkeey 
ky clvat padrdAov tis Bans. CE. 
further, p. 345 sqq. 

3 Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 32: 


or 8 ecrly otola Kal } BAN SHAov. 
ey mdoas yap tals ayrineméevats 
eTaBodats éorl te 7d dwoneluevoy 
Tais weraBoAats, Cf. p.344. Ibid. ix. 
7, 1049, a, 34: the substratum of 
the réée re is HAN Kal ovata bruh; 
vii. 10, 1035, a, 1: ef ody eer) 7d 
pev BAn Td 8 cldos 7d 8 ex rotTuy, 
tal ovola % Te BAn Kal Td eldus Kal 
7d ex tovrwv, Phys. i. 9, 192, 
a, 3 (cf. pp. 342 sqq. and notes): 
fucis piv yap trAnyv Kal orépnow 
frepdvy papey elvat, kal tovrwy Td 
hey ok by evant Kata cupBeBnnds, 
Thy Brnv, thy 8 orépnow Kad’ 
abthy, nal thy pey eyyis ad odolay 
wus, Thy Banv, thy Se orépnow 
otdauds. De An ii.1 (see p. 669, 
D. 6, supra). 

4 Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 26: 
Zor: 8 odala 1d bwoneipevoy, KAAwS 
bev 7 BAN, . a. BAAws & 6 Adyos 
kal.) mopph, . . . tTplrov Be Td ex 
rotrwv; Cc. 2 init.: érel 8 h pty 
os troxepéevn xal ds BAn obcta 
bporoyeirat, abrn 8 early} duvdues, 
Aomdy Thy ws evépyetay odclay TeV 
aicOnrav eiweiy tls éorw. Ibid. 
Jin.: pavepdy 5) éx ray cipnudver 
tls h aicOnrh ovcia dor) nad mas: 
nh wey yap as An, 7 8 ads popph, 
Bri evépyern* 4 88 zpirn 7 ex 
tobtwy; xiv. 1, 1088, b, 1 (against 
the Platonic doctrine of an abso- 
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which is merely potential: that is, an absolute existence 
which does not yet actually exist? If we grant that Form 
is the proper Substance of things, actual existence in 
the highest sense, and that as such it is opposed not 
only to Matter but also to the composite product of 
Matter and Form,' yet Aristotle has done nothing at all to 
show how this is possible, considering that Form in itself 
is always a Universal, that the Individual is always 
burdened with Matter, and that Substance is originally 
individual Substance. In like manner he fails to tell 
us how mere Form can be the essence and substance of 
things which cannot be conceived apart from a definite 
material composition ;? or again how Matter devoid of 
quality and determination can produce the individual 
determinateness of particular existences which are not 
related to each other as so many impressious of a die’ 
but are differentiated from one another qualitatively by 
definite properties. Finally, it is not easy to see why 
birth and extinction should pertain to things that are the 


joint product of Form and Matter, and yet not to Form 
\ 


lutely great and small): avdyrn 
te exdorau bAnv elvar 7d durdue 
Towiroy, wore Kal odoias> Td Be 
mpés tt obre Suvduer obola ote 
evepryeig. 

1 Metaph. viii. 3 init.: évtore 
AavOdver wérepoy onpualver 7d ivopa 
Thy obvOerov otclay } Thy évépyeay 
Kal thy popphy, olay 4 oix‘a aérepov 
onMeioy Tov Kotvod br1 oxéracha eK 
mAlyOwv Kal Aldwy od) Kemévor, } 
vis évepyelas Kal rob efSous 8rt 
oxéwacua; vii. 3, 1029, a, 5: ef 
7) eldas tis Gans mpdrepoy Kat 
MaAAov by, Kal roi eF dudoiy 
updrepov Errar; line 29: 7d eldos 
aol Td e& dupoly obcia Sdzerey by 


elvat paAdov ris Bans. Thy pev 
rolvuy e& aupoiv odalay, Adyw be 
Thy & Te THs HAns Kal THs poppys, 
aperéov*: darépa yap kat Bhan. 

? Aristotle freqnently dis- 
tinguishes between conceptions 
of pure form and of form in- 
herent in a definite material; 
the standing example of the 
latter is the omdy as distin- 
guished from the «otAov ; so also 
axe, saw, house, statue, and 
even soul. Cf, Phys. ii. 1, 194, 
a, 12,ii.9 Jin. De An. i. 1, 403, 
b, 2, ii. 1, 412, b, 11. Afetaph. 
vii. 5, e. 10,1035, a, 1 sqq. b, 
74, c. 11, 1037, a, 29. 
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or Matter separately.! For even if we can suppose that 
Matter as such had no beginning, it is hard to imagine 
that the Forms of created things were uncreated, if they 
neither exist independently as Ideas nor are originally 
inherent in Matter. All these difficulties exhibit the same 
conclusion that we discerned in dealing with the notion of 
Substance. The fact is that Aristotle combines in his Me- 
taphysics two different points of view, which he fails to 
harmonise. On the one side he adheres to the Socratico- 
Platonic principle that the true essence of things is to 
be found in their Concept, and this is always Universal. 
On the other side he acknowledges that this Universal 
has no existence apart from the Individual, which he 
therefore declares to be the Substance. He cannot 
explain how these two positions may coexist in one 
philosophy, and hence the above-mentioned contra- 
dictions arise. At one time the Form, at another the 
Individual which is the product of the union of Form 
and Matter, appears to be the Actual. Matter causes 
results incompatible with mere Potentiality. It is repre- 
sented at the same time as indefinite Universality and as 
the ground of individual determinateness. So the un- 


1 Metaph. vii. 15 cited at p. 
219, n. 4, supra, and the passage 
frome. 10 cited at p. 366,n.1; ibid. 
viii. 1, 1042, a, 29: tplrov 5¢ rd ex 
tovrwy [form. and matter], ob 
yeveois pdvov xa pbopd eo; c. 3, 
1043, b, 10: ob8€ 3% 6 tyvOpwrds 
eats 76 (Gov nal Slrouv, GAAd Th 
def elyar & wapd raird ori, ef 
raid’ Gan... h ovata & ekaup- 
obyres Thy BAny Adyoucw. e ody 
tovr’ attiov tov elvya xal ovolas 
[so BonItTzZ], totvo abthy by Thy 


oiatay Adyaev. avdynn 5) travrny 
} atdiov elvar 4} POapriy kvev rob 
P0ciperOar nal yeyovéva: &vev rob 
ylyvec@at . 7d dos ovdels 
mol ovde yevyg, GAAA Totetrat 
réde ylyverar 8 1d ex rovTwy; 
v. 5 init.: ere 8 Bia tev 
yevérews nal POopas Zor ad ove 
éorw, olov ai orrypal, elrep eialy, 
kal Saws rd eY8y Kal af poppal, od 
yap td Aevedy yiyverat, GAAG Td 
EbAoy Aeuxdy. Cf, pp. 341 sqq., 
and notes there. 
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certainty goeson, until we cease to wonder that Aristotle’s 
doctrine of Matter and Form, Particular and Universal, 
received the most various interpretations and supported 
the most contradictory assertions not only among the 
Greek Peripatetics but also and to a far greater ext 
among the logicians of the Middle Ages. 

. Yet the doctrine is of vital importance to the System. 
Aristotle finds the best solution of the difficulties which 
perplexed earlier philosophers in his distinction between 
Form and Matter, Potential and Actual. By means of this 
distinction he explains how Unity can also be Multiplicity ; 
how theGenus and Differences form one Concept; how the 
many Individuals constitute one Species ; how Soul and 
Body make one Being.! It is this alone which enables 
him to solve the problem of Becoming, over which Plafo 
as well as all others had stumbled. Indeed, the dis- 
tinction of which we are speaking serves especially, as 
has been seen, for the elucidation of this problem. 
Form and Matter being related to each other as Actual 
and Potential, they are in a position of essential correla- 
tion ; the notion of the Potential implies the possibility 
of its becoming Actual ; the notion of the Actual implies 
that it is the Actuality of the Potential. Everything 
that is to become actual must be potential; and con- 
versely everything that is potential must at some time 
or other become actual, since what is never to be actual 
cannot be called potential.? Nor does Aristotle mean 


1 CE. pp. 219, 0.2, 351, n. 1, assertion that a thing is potential 
and 369,n.5. De An.ii. 1,412, only so long as it is actual; but 
b, 6, c. 2, 414, a, 19 sqq. he forbids us also to say (ébid. 

? Aristotle, indeed (Metaph. c. 4 init.) drt duvardv piv rodd 
ix. 3) controverts the Megarian ox %ora: 8t, since this could only 
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by Potentiality any mere logical or formal but also real 
Potentiality. Matter is in itself or in its capacity 
that whereof the Actuality is Form; and consequently 
Matter of itself implies Form, requires Form, owns a 
natural inclination or longing (as Aristotle expresses it) 
for it, is provoked by it to move and develop itself.) 
On the other hand Form is that which gives complete- 
ness to Matter by realising its potential capacities; it 
is the Hnergy or Enteloriy eck eMeioe 2 bub the 


be said of that which by its very 
nature could not be; but this 
could not be potential, and he 
therefore denies (as was pointed 
ontat p. 366,n. t)thatin things of 
eternal duration there can be any 
potentiality without actuality. 

1 Cf. the passage, Phys. 1, 9, 
quoted p. 344, n. 1. Matter is 
said by nature éolec@a kad 
épeyer@at Tov Oelov Kal ayabou 
kal éperod, and this is the prin- 
ciple upon which we must explain 
the movement of the world by 
God and of the body by the soul. 
Cf. such expressions as Metaph. 
xii. 7, 1072, b, 3: me? ds épd- 
pevov; ibid. a, 26: Tb dpexrdy 
nal Td vonrdy Kivel ob Kivobuevoy, 
The longing referred to is no 
conscious desire, but a mere 
natural impulse, and is frequently 
referred to by Aristotle as the 
cause of the natural movements 
of bodies. Thus (Phys. ii. 1, 
192, b, 18) we are told: a work 
of art otdeutoy dpuhy exer pera- 
BoAjjs Euguroy, whereas the pro- 
duct of nature has. Cf. Metaph. 
v. 23, 1023, a, 8, where xara Thy 
adtod pvow and Kara thy abrod 


dpuhy are parallel phrases; Anal. 


Post. ii, 11, 94, b, 37, where’ 


inner necessity, avdyen xara thy 


gvow nal dpuhy, is distinguished 
from compulsion, dydyxn mapa 
thy épphv, and the falling of a 
stone quoted as an example of 


.the former (similarly Metaph. v. 


5, 1015, a 26, b, 1, c. 23, 1023, a, 
17 sq., xii. 7, 1072, b, 12; cf. 
HERTLING, Mat. u. Form, 91). 
Nevertheless we cannot but 
recognise in the use of these 
expressions the psychological 
analogy from which the termino- 
logy is borrowed, reminding us 
as it does of the earlier hylo- 
zoism, 

? Aristotle as a rule makes no 
distinction between these two 
terms (see TRENDELENBURG, De 
An. 296 sq.; SCHWEGLER, Arist. 
Metaph. iv. 221 sq., 173 sq.;3 
Bonirz, Ind. Arist. 253, b, 35 
sqq., also p. 348, n. supra), and if 
he seems to do s0 in individnal 
passages, yet is the distinction of 
each from the other so loosely 
defined that in different passages 
the same is assigned to both. 
Thus motion is usnally called the 
eutelecheia of matter, the soul 
the entelecheia of the body 
(cf. Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 26, 201, 
a, 10, 17, 28, 30, b, 4; viii. 1, 261, 
a, 9; De An. ii. i. 412, a, 10, 21, 
27, b, 5, 9, 28, 413, a, 6 sqq., c. 4, 
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Entelechy of Matter or the actualisation of Potentiality 


is Motion! 


The correlation therefore of Form and 


Matter leads us to consider Motion and its Causes. 


(3) Motion and the first Cause of Motion. 


Aristotle has himself explained what he meant-by 
the definition we have quoted. Motionis the Entelechy 
of that which exists potentially—in other words, it is 


415, b, 4sqq.); yet Metaph. ix. 
6, 8 (1048, b, 6 sqq., cf. 1 1, 
1050, a, 30 sqq.) motion is defined 
as energetic, and yet again (ibid. 
c. 6, 1048, b, 18 sqq.) it is said 
to differ from energy as the in- 
complete from the complete, so 
that only such activity as contains 
its own end in itself, e.g. sight, 
thought, life, happiness, is called 
energeia, while on the other hand 
that whichis subordinate to an end 
outside itself and ceases with its 
attainment, eg. building, walk- 
jug, &c., is called motion. (On 
these two kinds of activities, v. 
also c. 8, 1050, a, 23 sqq.) Me- 
taph. ix. 3, 1047, a, 30 again 
seems to appropriate évreAcyera 
to the state of completion, évép- 
yew to the activity directed to its 
attainment, or to motion (Sexe? yap 
eyépyeia pddiora H xlynors elvan), 
and so c. 8, 1050, a, 22. Also De 
An. ii. 5, 417, b, 4, 7, 10, 418, a, 
4, évreaéxera stands for the com- 
pleted state. (That Metaph. xi. 
9, 1065, b, 16, 33, repeatedly uses 
évépyew, where Phys. iii. 1 has 
évyreAéxeia, isof no importance, on 
acconnt of the spurionsness of 
the former passage.) Elsewhere 
motion is called évépyea arerhs, 
év, Tov &reAods, and as such is dis- 
tinguished from the a@mAds évdp- 


\ yea tod rereAecpevou (cf, n. latp 


383 infra). But évredéxeia is nsed 
also in this sense, e.g. De An. ii. 
5, 417, a, 28, and the same ex- 
pression occurs Metaph. xii. 8, 
1074, a, 35, c. 5, 1071, a, 36, as 
applied to the pure, immaterial 
form, viz. God. Phys. iii. 3 init. 
the action of the moving canse is 
called évépye, the change 
effected in that which is moved 
évreAéxea, a use which seems 
quite proper, as the latter and 
not the former is brought to 
completion by motion ; yet in the 
passage that follows évreAéxeia is 
used of both, andin Metaph. ix. 8, 
1030, «, 30 sqq. it is said, with 
reference to the two kinds of 
activities distinguished above : in 
the case of those whose end is 
outside of themselves, the ener- 
geia isin that which is moved ; in 
the case of the others, in that 
which acts. It is therefore im- 
possible to point to any fixity in 
the langnage used to express the 
distinction between these two 
terms. 

1 Phys. iii. 1, 201, a, 10, b, 4: 
h Tod buvduer bvros evreAcyeu F 
to.odroy, Klyyols éorw . . . TOU 
Suwvarod, f Buvardy, evredéxeia 
gavepby Sri Klyyols éotiv; c. 2, 
202, b, 7: fh xlvqows évterdyea rod 
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the process by which that which existed previously only 
in capacity is brought to reality, the determination of 
Matter by Form, the transition from Potentiality to 
Actuality.! The movement of building, for example, 
consists in fashioning the materials of which a house 
can be made, into an actual honse. But motion is the 
entelechy of potential existence only qua potential and 
not in any other relation. The movement of the brass, 
for instance, out of which a statue is cast, does not con- 
cern it in so far as it is brass—for qua brass it remains 
unaltered and has always had a certain sort of actuality— 
but only in so far as it contains the potentiality of being 


made into a statne.? 


Kivnrod F xuvyrédy ; viii. 1, 251, a, 9: 
pauey Bh thy klvnow elves évterd- 
xetay To KiwnTod 7 xuwnrdv, Sa 
Metaph. xi. 9, 1065, b, 16, 33 ; see 
preceding note. 

‘ That only this transition and 
not the condition attained hy 
means of it, only the process of 
actualisation, not the actuality, is 
meant by the expression entele- 
cheia or energeia is ohvious not 
less from the nature of the case 
itself than from the repeated 
description of motion as an un- 
completed energy or entelechy 
(see pp. 383, n. 1, 379, n.2). The 
same distinction elsewhere occurs. 
Pleasure, ¢.g., is-said not to he a 
movement, because a movement 
is at each moment incomplete, 
whereas pleasure is complete. The 
former is the pursuit, the latter 
the attainment, of the end, a 
result of the completed activity. 
Eth. N. x. 3, 4, vii. 13, 1158, a, 12. 

2? In this way the previously 
quoted definition is explained, 


This distinction, however, can, it 


Phys. iii. 1, 201, a, 9, sqq. (and 
therefore Metaph. xi. 9, 1065, b, 
sqq.). BRENTANO’S explanation 
(Von der mannigf. Bedeutung des 
Seienden nach Arist. p. 58), ac- 
cording to which motion is the 
actuality which transforms a 
potential being into ‘this poten- 
tial being,’ or ‘which constitutes 
or forms a potential as potential,’ 
is without support either in Ari- 
stotle’s use of terms or in actual 
fact. For, in the first place, the 
entelechy of the durvdue dy is not 
that by which the dvv. dy first 
comes into heing; and, in the 
second place, when, ey. the 
bronze which is potentially a 
statue is formed into the statue, 
its xlynots does not consist in its 
becoming durdua dvdpids, i.e, 
bronze. Aristotle, however, has 
stated the meaning of his defini- 
tion  unambignonsly in the 
passage iinmediately following, 
and so has the author of 
Metaph. xi. 9. 
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is clear, be only applied to the case of special or 
particular movement; for such movement is always 
carried on in material that has already an actuality of 
some sort of its own. If, on the other hand, we take the 
general notion of movement, it may be defined as the 
process by which Potentiality is actualised, the deve- 
lopment of Matter by Form, since the material qua 
material is mere Potentiality which has not yet in any 
respect arrived at Actuality. This definition includes 
all Alteration of every kind, all coming into being and 
destruction. It does not, however, apply to absolute 
origination and annihilation, for this would necessitate 
the birth or destruction of matter, which is never as- 
sumed by Aristotle.’ It follows from what we have said, 
that when he refuses to regard becoming and decaying as 
forms of motion, maintaining that though every motion 
is change, all change is not motion *—this distinction 
must be accepted as a relative one which does not hold 
of the general idea of motion; and so Aristotle himself 
on other occasions * employs motion and change as syn- 
onymous terms. The doctrine, however, of the different 
kinds of motion belongs to Physics. 

We have seen that motion is intermediate between 
potential and actual being; it is Potentiality struggling 
into Actuality, and Actuality not yet freed from Poten- 
tiality—in other words, imperfect Actuality. It is 
distinguished from mere Potentiality by being an 
Entelechy, and from an Energy in its strictest sense by 
the fact that in Energy the activity which is directed 

1 See pp. 341 sqq. supra. 5 Dg. Phys. iii. 1, 201, a, 9 


2 Phys. v. 1, 225, a, 20, 34, sqg.c. 2 init. iv, 10, fin. viii. 7, 
and passim; see infra. 261, a, 9, and passim, 
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to an object has also attained its “object-—thought, for 
instance, is both a process of search and also a mental 
possession of the object of thought—whereas motion 
ceases in the attainment of the object, and is therefore 
only an unaccomplished effort.!. Hence each particular 
motion is a transition from one state of being into an 
opposite—from that which a thing ceases to be into 
that which it has to become. Where there is no opposite, 
there is also no change.? Consequently all motion implies 
two principles—that which moves, and that which is 
moved, an actual and a potential being. 

Mere Potentiality is unable to produce motion, for 
it lacks Energy : and so likewise is pure Actuality, since 
it contains nothing imperfect and undeveloped. Motion 
can only be conceived as the operation of the Actual or 


1 Phys. iii. 2, 201, b, 27: 10d 
5 Soxety adpioroy elvar thy xlyrow 
atriov 871 obte cis Siva Tov 
ivrav obre els evépyeay torr: Ccivas 
abthy GrA@s' ofre yap rd duvardy 
moody elvat xiverras é& adyaynns 
obre Td evepyeia moody, i Te Kiynois 
evépyeia wév Tis. elvat Soxei, dreAhs 
Bé+ atrioy F Sri areAts 7d Svvardy, 
od éorly 4 évépye. It is there- 
fore neither a orépyots, nor a 
ddvapus. nor an évépyeta Gray. (So 
Metaph. xi. 9, 1066, a, 17.) VILL 
5, 257, b, 6: xwefra: 7d Kwnrdy: 
rovro 8 dott Sevduer xivodpevoy 
oix évredexela* Td 58 Suvduer cis 
évredéxeray Batifer. for. F F 
nlynois évrerexeia ivyntod arerts* 
7d Be Kivody Hdn evepyela eor'v. 
Metavh. ix. 6, 1048, b, 17: émet 
be tev mpdtewy Sv atl wépas 
ovdeula, TéAos GAAG TAY Tepl 7d 
TéAus, oloy tov icxvaivey 7 
ioxvacla, adrad Bt bray ioxvalyy 
adres dorly evewhoet, ph trapxovta 


ay evexa y klynois, od« @or: radra, 
mpakis } ob TeAcla-ye* od yap TéAQs, 
GAN’ éxelvn evumdaxe: Td TéAOS Kal 
Hh mpakis .. . od yap Gua Badicer 
kal BeBddixev, 008’ oixoSoue? cal 
eroddunnev, &c. Edpaxe dé Kai dpi 
Gua 7d adrd wal voeT nal vevdnrer: 
why pey obv roaTny éevépyeroy 
Aéyw, éxeivny 8 xlynow. Cf. c. 
8, 1050, a, 23 sqq. and p. 379, n. 2, 
supra; De An. ii. 5, 417, a, 16: 
kal yap tori 7 xlynows evépyeid Tis 
&redhs evra; iii. 7, 431, a, 6: 
h ‘yap klynois rod dredons évépyera 
hy, 8 Grdas evépyera erépa h rot 
Tereeopevov 

2 Phys. v. 1, 224, b. 26 sqq. 
225, a, 10; Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, 
a, 382, xii. 2, 1069, a, 13: eis 
evayrimoes ky elev Tas Kabexacrroy 
ai peraBorais dydyen 8) pera- 
Badrew thy BAny Suvapevny Eudw* 
emel 5& Sirrdy 7d by, weraBdrArE 
wav x Tod Suvduer bvros eis grd 
évepyelg bv. CE. p, 342 sqq. aX 
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Form upon the Potential or Matter:! even in that 
which moves itself we always find the motive force 
separate from what it moves, just as in living creatures 
the soul is different from the body, and in the soul itself, 
as we shall see below, the active part is different from 
the passive.? While Becoming, therefore, is impossible 
without matter or potential being, some Actuality is not 
less indispensable as an antecedent and motive cause. 
Even in cases where an individual has developed itself 
from mere Potentiality to Actuality, and consequently 
the former principle precedes the latter in 4, yet another 
individual must have come before it in actual existence. 
The organic individual is produced from seed, but the 


1 Phys. iii. 2 (p. 383, n. 1), viii. 
5, 257,b,8; Metaph.ix. 8 esp. 1050, 
b, 8 sqq. xii. 3; Phys. vii. 1: &ray 
7d Kivavpevoy iad Tivos avayKn 
xiveioOar: even in the case of 
that which apparently is self- 
moved, the material which is 
moved cannot be at the same 
time the moving cause, since if 
apart of itis at rest the whole 
of it must also be at rest; but 
neither can rest and movement 
in the self-moved be dependent 
on anything else. The true ex- 
planation is to be found in the 
above account, and Phys. ili. 2; 
Gen et Corr. ii. 9: neither form 
in itself nor matter in itself ex- 

' plains becoming; THs mey yap 
Sans 7rd méoxew éorl kal rd 
kivetaOar, TO 5é moteiy Kal Kively 
érépas Suvduews. See further, 
p. 341 sqq. 

2 See preceding note and Phys. 
lil. 4, 255, a, 12: it is impossible 
that a cuveyés kal cvupves should 
be self-moved; 7 yap & xa 
dovexes wh GOf, rabry arabes (cf. 


Metaph. ix. 1, 1046, a, 28]° aan’ 
f wexdpiorat, rabryn Td pev wépure 
maev ro 5 mdoxev. Nothing 
that is single, therefore, is self- 
moved, GAA’ dvdykn dinpjoba +d 
kody év Exdoty mpds 7d kivodpevay 
olay én) ray dpbywy dpaper, Bray 
Kivh Tt Tay eubiywr abta- &AAd 
oupBalve: Kat raira iad twos det 
kwercOa. yévorro 8 by gavepdy 
diarpodor rds aizlas ; c. 5, 257, b,2 ; 
adivaray 8) Td abrd aird Kiwooy 
wdvry Kivety abtd abté* épuiro 
yup by Brav Kot pépar thy. adrhy 
gopay, Ev dv Kal Bromay -rG ef8c1, 
&e., ert Siwpiora Gt: uveira 7d 
xuntér, &e. (see p. 383, n. 1). 
Therefore, we certainly hear no- 
thing in Aristotle of any ‘ Identity 
of Mover and Moved’ (Brxsz, 
Phil. d. Arist. i. 402, 7, 481) 
nor does the existence of some- 
thing which at the same time 
moves and is moved (Phys. iii. 2, 
202, a, 3 and above) in any way 
prove it, if the above explana- 
tions are true. 
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seed is contributed by another individual—the egg is 
not antecedent to the hen.! Conversely, where an actual 
meets with a potential being, and no obstruction from 
without intervenes, then the corresponding motion is 
necessarily produced.? The object in which this process 
takes place is the thing moved or Matter ; that by which 


it is effected is the motive power or Form. 


Motion, 


therefore, is the common function of both, though it takes 


1 Metaph. ix. 8, 1049, b, 24: 
del ex Tod Suvduer Syros yiyverat Td 
évepyelg by imd evepyelq dvros, ofov 
avOpwros ef avOpdrov, povainds bad 
fovetkod, del kwvodyrds Tivos TpaToU. 
1050, b,3: pavepdy Sri mpdrepoy TH 
ovata évépyera duvdpews ~ kal homep 
efmouev, TOU xpdvov del rpodauBdver 
évépyeia érépa apd érépas ees tis 
Tov del KwodvTos mpérws. xii. 3, 
(cited in note to p. 356, supra) ; 
xii. 5, 1071, b, 22 sqq. c. 6, 1072, 
a, 9: mpérepov evépyera Suvduews ... 
ef BE wéAAe|r yéveais nal Popa elvar, 
BAAo Sel efvar del evepyoty KAAws 
kal ¥AAws. Gren. An. ii. 1, 734, b, 


21: oa ioe yiverat } réxvy ia’ 


évepyela bytos yiverat ex rot Buvduer 
towvrov. Phys. iii. 2 fin.: ei8os 
5é ded ofoeral ri 7d Kivodv,...6 
Zora: dpxh nal alriov ris Kivhoews, 
Srav kui, olov 6 évrerexelg EvOpw- 
mos wotet éx rod Suvduer tyros 
avOpdrou tvOpwmov. Ibid. c. 7; 
viii. 9, 265, a, 22; Metaph. vii. 7, 
c. 9 fin. ix. 9 fin., xii. 7, 1072, b, 
30 sqq.; De An. ii. 4 init. iti. 7 
init. ; cf. also p. 355-6, supra. 

* Phys. viit. 4, 255, a, 34 sqq. 
Only an apparent exception to 
this is introduced by Metaph. ix. 
5, where it is said (1047, b, 35): 
we must distinguish. between 
irrational and rational forces; 


VOL. I. 


Kanelvas . . dvdynn, Bray os 
divayrat [under the conditions 
which limit their activity and pas- 
sivity] 7d rommrindy eal 7d wadnrindy 
TAnolaCwot, Td wey Toreiy Td BE mec 
xe, exelvas 8 ode dydyin* abrat wey 
yap [the irrational] waa: ula évds 
month, exeivar 5 trav évartioy, 
dove dpa worhoet ravavtia (so that 
if necessity forced this power of 
choice to be exercised on hoth 
alternatives, opposite effects must 
he produced at one and the same 
time). For even in the case of 
the latter, so soon as the choice 
has been made, the result neces- 
sarily follows: émorépoy yap by 
épéynta: xuplws, totro molnces, 
bray ds Sbvaran imdpyn Kad rAnGACT 
7G wabyrinG (1048, a, 11); but 
the will must decide on the one 
side or the other, if the condition 
of action is to be present : for to 
produce opposite effects at the 
same time is impossible, od -yap 
otros eye: altay thy Bivamy ofS 
Zor Tov &ua moteiy h Sdvauts (1. 22). 
Finally, it follows also that the 
effect is necessarily produced 
when the active and passive prin- 
ciples are in the condition as 
Suvavrat woteiy al wdoxew; and 
the general reasons of this have 
already been stated at p. 378-9. 
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opposite directions in each :} the motive power excite: 
the latent activity in the thing moved, while the thing 


moved realises it for itself.? 


Aristotle conceives of the 


operation of the motive principle upon the thing movec 
as conditioned by continuous contact between them. 


1 Phys. iii. 3, where this is 
discussed at length. V.1. 224, b, 
4, ibid. 1. 25: % xlynois obk év 
7@ elder GAA’ ev T@E xwovpdve xal 
KuwyT@ kar’ évépyeay, vii. 3; the 
aAAo!wots takes place only in the 
material thing. De An. iii. 2, 
496, a,2: ef B Zorw 7 xlynots Kad 
h woinots al Td wdOos év TG ToLov- 
pévy... yap tod woinrixot Kal 
xuvytinod évépyeia ev TE mdcXovTe 
eyylveras. 5d ob dud-ynn 7d Kivody 
nveigba...4 wolnots kal 7 wdOnots 
éy r@ mdoxovTt GAN’ obk ev TE 
nowbvTt. See further p. 358-9. 

2 Of p. 378-9. 

8 Phys. iii. 2 fin. : 7 ulvnois ev- 
TEAC EIA TOU KAY NTOD F KuvnT dy" cUp- 
Bdiver 5 rovro Gike: Tou KwnTixed, 
oO dua nai wdoxer. vii. 1, 242, 
b, 24, vil. 2, imtt.: 7d 5¢ amp&rov 
kivoby... dua TQ kivovpevp earl: 
Aéyw 5é 7d Gua, Gri obdey eorw 
abray perakb> Tolro yap Kody eri 
mayTos Kivoupévov Kal Kivabdyrds 
éorw—which is then shown to be 
true ofall kindscf motion. Lbid. 
viii. 2, 255, a, 34, c. 1, 251, b, 1 
sqq.; Gen. et Corr.i. 6, 322, b, 21, 
c. 9, 827, a, 1; Gen. sin. ii. 1, 734, 
a, 3: xvelv re yap wh amrdéuevov 
addvaroy ; Metaph.ix.6. Cin. 1 
supra, and p. 387, o. 3. That tbis 
contact of the moving force with 
that which is moved, is conceived 
of by Aristotle as not merely a 
momentary one giving the tirst 
impulse only, but as lasting dur- 
ing the whale continuance of the 
motion, is obvious especially 
from his account ef the motion 


of throwing. Here the motioi 
of the thrown seems to continu 
after contact with the throwe 
has ceased. But this Aristotl 
cannot admit to be the case. Hi 
therefore assumes (Phys. viii 
10, 266, b, 27 sqq., 267, b, 11 
ef, iv. 8, 215,a,14; De Insomn 
2, 459, a, 29 sqq.) that alon 
with the thing thrown the throwe 
moves also the medium throng! 
which it moves (eg. the air o 
water) and that the motion o 
the thing which is moved is com 
municated to it from this, whe 
it has passed from the throwe1 
But since this motion continue 
after that of the thrower ha 
ceased, while (according to hi 
presupposition) the motion of th 
medium must cease simnitane 
ously with that of the throwe 
he adopts the curious solutio 
that the medium can still pre 
duce motion even when it ha 
itself ceased to he moved: obx du 
maverat xivoby Kal xevoiuevoy GAA 
«ivodmevov pey Gua bray 6 Kiva 
mavenrar kway, xivovy St ere dori 
(267, a, 5). The law of inertia, ac 
cording to which motion persist 
until it is met by an opposin 
force, was not, therefore, know 
to him. How the natural motio 
of the elements, which carri¢ 
each of these to its proper plac: 
can spring from contact with 

moving force, it would be har 
to say. By what is said of thes: 
however (Phys. viii. 4, 254, b, 3 
sqq., De Calo, iv. 3 jin.), it ; 
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Indeed, this appears to him so necessary that he asserts 
even of what is absolutely incorporeal that it acts only 
through contact: even thought apprehends its object by 
touching it'—the latter, however, is related to the 
thinking subject as Form to Matter’—and in like 
manner God, as the first cause of motion, is said, as we 
shall shortly see, to be in contact with the world? But 
in what sense such expressions can be used of immaterial 
things, Aristotle has not further explained. 

Tt follows from this that Motion is as eternal as 
Form and Matter, whose essential correlation it repre- 


sents, and that it has neither beginning nor end.* 


For if it had a beginning, the movens and the motum 
must either have existed before this beginning or not. 
If they did not exist, they must have come into being, 
and so a movement would have taken place before the 
first motion. If they did exist, we cannot suppose that 
they were at rest, since it was of their very nature 
to move. But if it be granted that they did move, 
some active force must have operated to endow them 


which touches is not touched by 


not proved even that they are 
anything which touches it again] 


moved by anything else at all. 


1 Cf. p. 203, n. 3. a Hatt 


2 Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, b, 19, 
29; De Aw. iii, 4, 429, b, 22, 
29 sqq. 

3 Gen. et Corr. i. 6, 322, b, 21: 
nothing can affect another with- 
out being in contact with it, and 
in the case of things which at 
the same time move and are 
moved, this contact must be 
mutual (323. a, 20 sqq. ds gore 8 
hs évioré papev To k vouy &rrecOat 
pdvou Tov Kivoupevov, Th 8 aardue- 
vov ph GwrecOa &rrouevov [that 


ore ef Tt nivel auclynroy by, 
éxetvo wey by Grro:ro Tov untoi, 
éxelvov 5é obddv* payer yep évlore 
Tov AvrotyTa GmrecOar hud, GAA’ 
ovx abrol eéxelvov. That this, 
however, is no more than a play 
upon words is obvious. 

+ See p. 341, n. 2, 345, n. 1 

5 With what follows, cf. S1E- 
BECK, Die Lehre d. Ar.». ‘d. Ewig- 
heit a. Welt (Ontersuch z. Phai. 
d. Griechen Halle, 1873, pp 
137 189). 
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with the property of motion, and thus we should in thi 
case also arrive at a movement before motion. It ij 
equally impossible to conceive of motion as destructible 
The cessation of a movement is always conditioned by 
another movement which puts an end to the first. A: 
in the former argument we were forced to admit : 
process of change antecedent to the first, so here we 
cannot escape one subsequent to the last.! Motion i; 
therefore without beginning or end; the world wa: 
never created and it will never perish.’ 

Yet, although Motion from this point of view is in- 
finite, there is another aspect in which it has its limita- 
tion. Since every motion presupposes a motive principle 
it follows that the idea of motion in general involves 
the assumption of a first motive force which is not 
moved by anythiug else. Without this assumption we 
should be involved in an infinite series of moving causes. 
which could never produce actual motion, because 
they would never bring us to a first cause—and without 


1 The above account contains 
the essence of the discussion in 
Phys. viii. 1. That motion must 
be eternal is also asserted in Me- 
taph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 6: GAN 
addvarov Kivnow 4 yevéoOu. 
pbapivar’ del yap iv. Further, if 
Time is without beginning and 
end (on this see infra, p. 406, 
&c.) motion must be so also, since 
Time, as we shall find, cannot be 
conceived of apart from motion. 
Cf. Phys. viii. 1, 251, b, 12: «i 84 
éorw 6 xpdvos Kivhoews apiduds 
xlynots tis, elmep Ge) xpdves early, 
ardynn nal xivnow aidioy elva, and 
after proving the infinity of time 
in both directions he goes on at 1. 
26: GAAG why elye xpdvov, pavepsy 


, 


bri dvarynn elvar nad xivnow, etmep é 
xpévos mwdfos Ti Kwvhoews. With 
reference apparently to this pas- 
sage, Metaph. xii. 6 proceeds: od8: 
xpévov* ob yap oidy re Td mpdrepay 
kal Borepov elvar wh tyros xpdvov, 
kal } Kivnots Bpa ov'rw cuvexts 
domep nal 6 xpdvos: 4 yap rh adrd 
) xivhoeds tt mdOos. The same 
inference follows from the state- 
ment (Phys. vi. 6, 236, b, 32 sqq.; 
Metaph. ix. 8, 1050, b, 3) that 
every change and process pre- 
supposes a previous one. 

? In this form, viz. the ques- 
tion as to the eternity of the 
world, the present subject will 
recur in Ch. IX. infra. 
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that, nove of the succeeding causes could operate. 
This conclusion cannot be avoided by presuming that 
the object moved produces its own motion, since it is 
necessary for the motive force already to be what the 
object moved is to become:! and hence the same thing 
cannot at the same time and in the same relation be 
both moved and moving. We are forced, therefore, to 
admit a primum mobile. That principle, again, might 
be either something moved and therefore something 
self-moving, or something unmoved. ‘The first of these 
cases, however, resolves itself into the second, for 
even in a self-impelling substance the motive force 
must of necessity be different from what it moves. 
Consequently there must be an Unmoved Substance, 
which is the cause of all motion.2? Or—as this is else- 
where more briefly demonstrated—since all motion. 
must start from a motive principle, a motion which hag 
no beginning presupposes a motive principle which is 
as eternal as the motion itself, and which, as the pre- 
supposition of all motion, must be itself unmoved.? Thus, 
then, we obtain three elements: that which merely is 
moved and never causes motion, = Matter; that which 
both causes motion and is itself moved,= Nature; that 
which causes motion without itself being moved, = God.* 

Our previous pages will have shown that this position 


' Cf. p. 384, supra. 

2 Phys. viii. 5, cf. vii. 1 and 
ii. (a), 2, where it is agreed that 
neither efficient nor formal nor 
even final causes permit of a 
regressus ad infinitum. 

3 Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 4: 
avdyen elval tia aidiwv odolay 
axivntov. af re yap obclat mparat 
Tav byrwy, Kal ei waco Pbapral, 


mdvra POaprd, aAd’ abdvaroy Kivy- 
ai } yeverOar ) pOapyva’ del yap 
fv. cc. 7, 1072, a, 21: ore re aed 
kivoupevoy klynow &mavoToy .. . 
€or: rotvuy rt ead d Kel. 

+ Phys. viii. 5, 256, b, 20; 
Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, a, 24 (as 
emended by Bon1Tz); De An. iii. 
10, 433, b, 13. 
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js not an isolated one in Aristotle’s philosophy. Ac- 
tuality in the highest sense is synonymous with Pure 
Form devoid of Matter—the Absolute Subject which as 
perfect Form is at once the motive force and the end of 
the Universe.! The gradations of existence, ascending 
from the first formless Matter, reach their consumma- 
tion in God. And this thesis actually formed the 
starting-point for a demonstration of the existence of 
God in Aristotle’s treatise on Philosophy.? In the same 
work he deduced the belief in the gods from two prin- 
ciples—from reflection upon self-revealing traces of the 
divine nature in the presentiments of the soul and from 
the contemplation of the heavens.? A well-known frag- 
ment shows what stress he laid upon the witness of 
beauty and order in the universe to the existence of 


God. 


' Cf. pp. 355, &c., and the 
passages quoted, pp. 395 sqq., on 
God as highest form, pure energy 
and supreme end. Metaph. xii. 
7, 1072, a, 35: forw apisroy del 
{in every sphere of being] 4 
avddoyov Ty mperuv. 

? SIMPL. De Calo, 130, Schol. 
in Ar, 487, a, 6 (Ar. Fr. 15): 
Adyet BE wep) robrov év rots mweph 
®iAgc0plas (as to which see Ch. IT. 
supra) “ Kabddrou yap év ois éorl ri 
BéAriov, év rodrors orl 7: Kad Epi 
orov. émwel ov ev rots obow éorly 
HAA &AAou BéATiov, Foti tpa ti kal 
ipiorov, wep etn by 7d Oeiov.” 

8 Fr. 13, b, Sext. Math. ix. 
20 :’ApiorroréAns 3t amd Suaiy apxav 
évvoiay Oedy ereye yeyovévas ev Trois 
avOpiros, ard re Tav mepl rhy 
Wuxhy cupfavdvrav nal ard rév 
Meredpwv, GAA’ amd py rev ep) 
why wuxhy cuuBawdyrwy 51d robs év 


Nor are these arguments without their justifi- 


Tots Urvots yivowevous TavTys évOov- 
wiacpods Kal ras pavrelas. Stray 
yep, onoly, dv TB imvody cad’ éxurhy 
yeentar  wuxh, tére Thy Tov 
amodaBotca giow mpopayreteral 
Te Kal mpooyopete: TX méAAovTa. 
roairy 5é dort kal ev TG Kard Toy 
Odvarov xwpl(erba: Tov cwudrwy. 
So Homer represents Patroclus 
and Hector as prophesying at 
death. éx rottay odv, dyoly, Sre- 
vénoav of &vOpwrot elval Ti Gedy Td 
kad’ Eaurdy [-0] dounds rH Wuxf Kal 
wdvTwy émiornmovKndtarov, GgAAd 
5) nal Grd rOv peredpwv Oeacd- 
mevor yop peb’ tudpay pey HaArov 
TepimoAobyra, yoxTwp Se Thy etirak- 
Tov tav tAAwy dorépwy xlynowy, 
évéuoay eval ria Oedy roy cijs 
Toaimns Kwhoews Kal ebratlas 
alrioy. , 

+ To the brilliant Fy. 14 (prob. 
also from the Tl. piAosoplas in 
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cation in his system, although there are, no doubt, 
certain points of them which must be interpreted in 
the light of a less rigid logic, or perhaps referred to an 
earlier form of his teaching more akin to Platonism, 
Presentiments which exhibit themselves in prophetic 
dreams and inspired states of feeling are only an obscure 
manifestation of the force which under the form of the 
Active Understanding unites the human and the divine 
intelligence.!_ The beauty of the world, the harmonions 
connection of its parts, the purpose observable in their 
arrangement, the splendour of the stars, and the 
inviolable order of their motions, point not only to 
astral spirits (in whom we shall, have hereafter to recog- 
nise the guiding forces of the heavenly spheres), but 
also to a Being placed far above them, from whom alone 
the simple movement of the universe and the harmony 
between the whole and all the parts proceed.2 Conse- 


sol 


Cie. W. D. ii. 37, 95, which re- cum autem terras nox opacasset, 


tum 


minds us at the beginning, of 
Plato’s picture of the dwellers in 
the cave (fep. vii. init.): ‘si 
essent, qui sub terra semper 
habitavissent . accepissent 
autem fama et auditione, esse 
quoddam numen et vim Deorum: 
deinde aliquo tempore, patefactis 
terre faucibus, ex illis abditis 
sedibus evadere in heec loca, que 
nos incolimus, atque exire potuis- 
sent: cum repente terram et 
maria ccelumque vidissent, nu- 
bium magnitudinem ventorum- 
que vim cognovissent adspexis- 
sentque solem ejusque tum 
magnitudinem pulchritudinem- 
que tum etiam efficientiam 
cognovissent, quod is diem 
efticeret toto ccelo luce diffusa: 


celum totum cernerent 
astris distinctum et ornatum 
luneque luminum varietatem 
tum crescentis tum senescentis 
eorumque omnium ortus et 
occasus atque in omni eternitate 
ratos immutabilesque cursus: 
haec cum viderent profecto et 
esse Deos et baec tanta opera 
Deorum esse arbitrarentur.’ Ac- 
cording to Cie. W. D. ti. 49, 125, 
Aristotle seems to have pointed 
to the instinct of animals asa 
teleological argument for the 
being of God. ; 

1 For the fuller discussion of 
this see infra. 

2 Besides the passage from De 
Colo, i. 9 quoted infra, in n..6 at p. 
395, cf, Metayh, xii. 7, 1072, a, 
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quently the arguments which Aristotle puts forward, 


in the passages indicated, 


to prove thé existence of 


God, though based, like those of Socrates and Plato,! 
upon teleological principles—as well as the identification 
which he elsewhere establishes between the force of 
nature working to fixed ends and God ?—are not a mere 
adaptation of his views to unscientific notions, but are 


in harmony with the spirit 


35 sqq., where God is described as 
the &pro’roy or od Evexa, and as thus 
the efficient cause of motion in 
the world; hut especially c. 10, 
where the question is discussed : 
motépws Exec Tod BAou piats Td 
dyadby Kal rd kpioroy, .wérepov 
Kexwpiopéevoy Tt kal aiTd Kad’ abd, 
h thy rdkw, 4 duporépas, dowep 
orpdrevya. In the case of an 
army the good resides as well in 
the general as in the order of the 
whole : in the former, however, in 
a still more primary sense than in 
the latter. The universe is com- 
pared to an army: mdyra 5& ovv- 
Téraxral mws, GAA’ ory Suolws, Kal 
mAwTe kal mrqvda Kal puTd* Kal ob x 
ofrws exet, Gore wh civar bardépp 
mpbs Odrepoy pnOty, GAN éorl Tt. 
mpds wey yap &v &ravra cuvréraxrat, 
except that each creature is more 
fully subject to this order just in 
proportion to the nobility of its 
nature, even as in a household 
the freeborn are subjected to 
a stricter discipline than the 
slaves. rowwvTy yap éxdorou apxh 
adrayv h picts éoriv, Aéyw 3 ofoyv 
els ye 7d diaxpiOjvar dvd-yien Gracy 
éAGciv, kal BAAG oftws early ay 
Kowever GmavTa eis Td SAov. All 
other systems are founded of 
necessity upon the opposite prin- 
ciple: Aristotle's is the only ex- 
ception, ob ydp dor evavrloy rq 


The 


mpory ody (1075, b, 21, 24). Tf, 
like Speusippus, we accept a 
whole series of primary principles 
we destroy the unity of all being 
(see the passage, Div. I. p. 854, 
1); 7d 8 BvTa ob BotAcTa: moAr- 
reverOa: Kaas. “odk ayabby To- 
Aviotpavin: eis solpavos eorw.” 
Cf. xiv. 3, 1090, b, 19, where he is 
again attacking Speusippus: ov« 
Zoe 8’  Htors emercodiddys otca 
ek Tay pavonévav, doTwep pox Onpa 
tpaypdia. We have the same 
point of view in Fr. 16, preserved 
to us only by an unknown 
scholiast, where Aristotle says: 
given several dpxal, they must be 
either ordered or disordered. But 
the latter is impossible, since 
from disorder no natural order, 
no kiopos, could have arisen; ¢f 
bi Teraypevar, }) ek Eauray érdxOn- 
cay } rd Eweey tivds airias ; but 
even in the former case @xousi 7: 
kowdy 7d cuvdaroy avras KdKeivo h 
dpxh. The comparison of the 
order of the world with that of 
an army is further developed in 
Sexr. Math. ix. 26 sq., which 
perhaps follows Aristotle Mepl 
pirocodgias, 

1 See Div. i. p. 143 sq. 786 
(ZELLER’s Plato, Eng. Tr. p. 281 
sqq. 485). 

2 De Calo, i. 4 fin.: 6 Geds ad 
h pbats obdey udrny roiotow. 


of his whole system. 
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unity of the world and its adaptation to fixed ends can 
only be explained by the unity of the Supreme Cause. 
It is not without good reason, also, that Aristotle 
in his most important treatises connected the proof 
of the reality of the Supreme Being with his theory of 
motion: for this is the point at which the Changeable 
is seen most directly to lean upon an Unchangeable, as 
itself the condition of all change. 

The further characteristics of the Supreme Being 
may be determined from what has gone before. Motion 
being eternal, it must be continuous (cvveyys), and so 
it must be one and the same throughout. But such a 
single motion is the product of a single mobile and a 
single motum. Hence the primum mobile is single and 
is a8 eternal as motion itself.! In the next place what 
has been said about the continuity and uniformity of 
motion implies that this motive principle is absolutely 
unmoved; since that which is moved, being itself 
subject to change, cannot impart an unbroken and 
uniform movement,? and consequently it is of the 
essence of the primum mobile to exclude the possibility 
of change.* It is unchangeable and absolutely neces- 
sary; and this unconditional necessity is the law by 


1 Phys. viii. 6, 259, a, 18; 2 In #2. 15 (preserved to us by 


Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, a, 23 sqq., 
where in connection with the 
mparn atbios ra) pla xivnots, that of 
the fixed stars, it is shown how 
single motion presupposes a 
single moving cause. Cf. 
391, n. 2. On the constancy and 
unity of motion we shall have 
more to say in the next chapter. 

2 Phys. viii. 6, 259, b, 22, c. 
10, 267, a, 24 sqq. 


SimpL. De Calo, 180, 45, K., 
Schol. in Ar. 487, a, 6), from 
the treatise Tl. iAocopias, the 
immutability of God is proved 
on the ground that the xpdrioroy 
can neither suffer change from 
anything else nor feel in itself 
the need of any such change. 
(Jt must be granted to BuR- 
Nays, Dial. d. Arist. 113, and 
Heitz, Ar. Fragm. p. 37, that 


paren 
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which the universe is held together.' 
involved in this that it is incorporeal. 
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It is further 
Only that is 


indestructible which cannot possibly cease to be; on 
the other hand all that is merely potential is by nature 
destructible ;? only that can operate as primum mobile 
in which there is no element of unrealised possibility.* 
But the Potential is necessarily material. A Being that 
contains in itself nothing that is merely potential must 


this amplification also belongs to 
the Aristotelian fragment. The 
passage in PLATO'S Republie, ii. 
380, D sqq., as Simpl. remarked, 
served as the original of it.) 
The same reason is assigned 
also in the De Calo, i. 9 (see p. 
395, n. 6) for the immutability of 
God, and in Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, 
b, 26, for the doctrine that God 
must always think the same 
thing; cf. p. 397, n. 2. 

! Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, b, 7: 
éwel 8° dori re Kivody adTd anivnray 
by, evepyela dv, rotro ove évbexerat 
draws Exe odbamds... ef avayens 
dpa early bv- Kal n dvd-yen Kadds 
[i.e. in so far as it is necessary it 
is good, since, as is immediately 
explained, its necessity is neither 
external nor merely relative, but 
absolute—py évdexduevov tAdAus, 
GAN GwAGs avaykaiov] . . . ek 


TowiTns kpa apxis Hprnta 6 
ovpavds kal y pdats. 
* After showing that the 


evépyea precedes the Sivayis in 
all the three respects of Ady, 
xpévy and ovalg Aristotle goes on, 
Metaph. ix. 8, 1050, b, 6 (follow- 
ing immediately on the passage 
quoted at p. 385, n. 1): &AAG why 
kal xuptwrépws [actuality has a 
higher reality than the ddvayis]. 


Fiat aa a t aa hes 
¢ fo] 
Ta pev yop aidia mpitepa TH odaig 


Tav pbaprav, fat. 5° ovOev Surduer 
atéiov. This he then goes on to 
prove. That which is merely 
potential can both be and not be. 
70.8 evBdexduevor ph elvar POaprdy, i) 
a&maGs, } rode adtd [relatively to 
that], § Adyerat évdéxec Oar yh elvar 
[the former, if I say, ‘itis possible 
for A not to be;’ the latter, if I 
say, ‘it is possible for A not to be 
in this place, or not to be so great, 
or not to have this quality’]... 
Grr@s 8 7d Kat’ odalay [but tbat 
is absolutely perishable whose 
substance can cease to be]. od@ev 
dpa tav apOdpray Grads Bbuvdpe 
éotly Ov GrrA@s ... od88 ray ef 
avdyrns ovTwr. 

3 Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 12: 
if there were a «iwytiby which 
did not realise itself in action 
there would be no eternal unin- 
terrupted motion; evidxerar yap 
7d Siva Exav wh évepyeiv. But 
this would be equally true, ef 
evepyhoe H 8° odcia adtijs Sivaus- 
ab yap Zora kivnots aidios: évdé- 
XeTar yap Td Suvdwerov wh elvat. Set 
dpa elvar apxhy roradrny hs 7 ovale 
évépyeia. The leading thought of 
this proof (evBéxea@ar} elvar obdév 
diadéper ev ois adios) Aristotle 
states also Phys. iii. 4, 208, b, 
30, and he shows in Metaph. ix. 
4 that it is inadmissible to say, 
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* 
be immaterial and therefore incorporeal.! Only the 


incorporeal can be unchangeable ;? on the other hand, 
everything which has a material side is subject to 
motion and change,’ and can alter its state. Moreover 
all bodies have magnitude, and magnitude is always 
limited. Butthe limited cannot possibly produce an in- 
finite activity like eternal motion, for its power is just 
as surely limited as that of the infinite is illimitable.* 
Tt follows that the primum mobile must be absolutely 
incorporeal, indivisible and unconditioned by space, 
motionless, passionless, changeless: in a word, it must 


be absolute Reality and pure Energy.§ 


bri Suvardy pév rob, ok ora BE, 
from which it immediately fol- 
lows that we can never say of any- 
thing which by its very nature 
can cease to he, that it will never 
cease to be; and consequently 
it cannot be of the nature of 
that which never ceases to be 
(the éfd:ov). 

1 Of. p. 347 sq. and Metaph. 
xii. 6, 1071, b, 20: ér rotyuy 
tatras Set tas ovolas elva: tvev 
Bans. &iBlous yap Sei, et mép ye Kad 
BAO Tt atBiov. evepyela dpa. 

2 After what has been said 
above, this does not require any 
further proof. All change is a 

ransition from possibility to 
actuality, which is only precluded 
where there is no matter, and 
therefore no Suvdye: bv. Cf. (be- 
sides p. 359 sqq.) the proof in 
Phys. vi. 4, that everything which 
changes must be divisible. We 
shall thus find also that the soul 
is in essence unmoved. 

3 Phys. viii. 6, 269, b, 18. Cf. 
preceding n. and p. 366, n. 1. 

* See p. 394,n. 3, and Metaph. 
vii. 7, 1032, a, 20, ¢.10, 1035, a, 25, 


5 Phys. viii. 10, 266, a, 10 
sqq. 267, b, 17. ; Metaph. xii.7 jin. 

* Metaph. xii.7 (see p 394, n. 
1, supra), c. 8, 1074, a, 35; cf. 
preceding and following n. De 
Celo,i. 9, 279,a, 16: ew de rod 
otpavod Sédeuctoar bri oft’ eory 
obre evdéyerar -yevéoOu capa. 
pavephy tou bri atte réwos obre 
kevoy obte xpdvos torly Etwhev: 
didtep ott’ ev rdmy Tanet wépuKcy, 
obre xpdvos abrh moet ynpacKey, 
od’ dary oddevds oddeuta peraBorh 
tav imtp thy ékwrdtw TeTaypevwv 
gopay, GAA’ dvadrdolwra Kal drab] 
thy apiorny ExovTa (why Kal rhy 
abrapkeatdrny Siarerci roy Sayre. 
aidva, After some remarks upon 
the expression aidy, Aristotle 
proceeds: +) rot wavrds otpavoi 
Tédos kal rd Thy wdvTa xpdvav Kal 
Thy &reipiay mepiéxoy teAas aidy 
dor, awd Tod del elvar elAnpas rhr 
erwvupiay, abdvaros Kal Oetos. b0 er” 
nal rots &AAats e&hprnrat, 
wots wey &xpiBéorepoy tots 8 déuau- 
pas, Td elval re kal C#v. Itis 
thus seen that the highest Deity 
(7d Betov wav +d wpGrov Kal dxpd- 
tarov) must he unchangeable. 
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By a converse process, it follows that, since all 
multiplicity partakes of matter, the primwm mobile and 
that which it moves are single! The cause of all 
motion, or God, is therefore Pure Being, absolute Form 
(ro ti Hv etvat TO Mpa@Tov), incorporeal Substance—or, 
in other words, is Thought. Nothing but pure self- 
centred thought is free from materiality, for even the 
soul has an essential relation to the body, and in all 
corporeal substances form is involved with matter. 
Again, perfect activity exists in thought alone. Neither 
constructive (arointv«) nor practical (1paxrix?) activity 
is perfect, since the end of both is external to them- 
selves, and therefore they require material to. work 
with.2 But the Supreme Being has no end beyond 
itself, because itis the ultimate end of everything.? It is 


ore yap BAAO Kpeirtéy eorw 8 Tt 
{nom.] nwhoe . . . , off’ eye 
padrAoy odGey, oft’ évSees THY abou 
Kaardy ovdevés gor. (Cf. p. 393, 
n. 8.) Asto whether this account, 
indeed, was to be taken as refer- 
ting to the primal mover or the 
primally moved (the outmost 
sphere) the old commentators 
held divided views: according 
to Simpyu. im loc., Alexander 
as well as his Peripatetic pre- 
decessors, gave the preference to 
the second, the younger (Neo- 
platonic) expositors to the first 
explanation. Alexander’s view 
seems to he supported hy the words 
nad tmavoerov 8h Klynow Kuivetra 
edaAdyws, unless we alter xvetrat 
with some of the MSS. used hy 
Simpl. into s«ive?; it is easy, 
however to supply 6 odpayds as 
the subject, even although God 
is spoken of in what precedes, 


and that we must do so is obvious 
from the fact that the suhject of 
this explanation is expressly said 
to he that which is %w rot obpavoi, 
bmtp rhy Ewrdra popay—the incor- 
poreal, immovable, all-embracing, 
the @etoy wpGroy nal axpdéraroy, 
the cause of all being and life. 

1 Metaph. xii. 8, 1074, a, 31: 
bri 8& els odpavds, pavepdy- ei yap 
mactous obpavol dawep tvOpwot, 
Zora: elSer pia h wep? Exacrov apyy, 
apidug be ye woddAal: aad’ soa 
apiOug morAdd, banv exer: efs yap 
Aédyos nal 6 avrds moAAGY ... 7d BE 
wh hy elvat ob« Exe: FAnv 7d tpOTov* 
évredéxera ydp. 

2 Of. p. 400, n. 1. 

3 De Cela, ii. 12, 292, b, 4: 
Te F &s kpiora Exovrs obOey 5 
mpdkews * Zort yap abtd 7d of Evera, 
h 88 mpakis del dorw ev Svolv, bray 
kal ob vera # nal 7d robrou Evera, 
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true that in analysing Thought we separate Potentiality 
from Actuality—the faculty of thinking from actual 
Thought (@ewpia). But this distinction does not apply 
to the Deity, for his substance contains no undeveloped 
potentiality ; and even in the case of man, it is only his 
finite nature which renders him incapable of uninter- 
rupted thought. The nature of the Deity consists of 
unceasing sleepless contemplation and absolutely per- 
fect activity! an activity that cannot alter, since toa 
perfect being alteration would involve a loss of per- 
fection.2 God, therefore, is the absolute activity of 
thought, and, as such, He constitutes absolute reality 
and vitality and is the source of all life.3 

What, then, are the contents or subject-matter of this 
Thought? All thinking derives its value from the object 
of thought; but the Divine Thought cannot be depen- 
dent for its validity on anything beyond itself, nor can it 
relate to anything except the best. But the best is 


397 


1 Eth. NW. x. 8, 1078, b, 20: man (é avOpdrwos voils 6 trav cwv- 


7@ 8h CGvrt Tod mpdrrey apatpov- 
pévov, @ri BE wGAAOv Tod rorety, Th 
Aclwera: wAhy Oewpla ; bore Tov 
Geod evépyea, parapidryti Bdiapé- 
povoa, Oewpytixh ky ein. Kal trav 
avOpwrivey 3h Hh Tabryn ovyyeves- 
rérn cbdaipmovkwrdryn.  Metaph. 
xii. 7, cf. p. 398, 0. 5; c. 9, 1074, 
b, 28: we cannot think of the 
divine thought either as resting 
or as in a state of mere poten- 
tiality, for ef wh vénots [actual 
thought] éorw, dard BSivayis, 
eliAoyov énfrovoy elva: Td auvexées 
ait@ Tis vohoews. Ibid. 1075, b, 
7 (following Bon1ITz’s text): pure 
reason is indivisible ; as is there- 
fore the discursive thought of 


Gérwy) at isolated moments when 
it contemplates perfection, not in 
broken fragments but in its en- 
tirety: ofrws 8° Exe: abrh abrijs 
h vénois tov arava, aidva. 

2 Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, b, 25 :, 
B7Aov rolvuy Sri Td Oeidtaroy Kad 
Tiymraroy vot Kal ob meTaBdAre: ° 
eis xeipoy yap % petaBorAh rad 
klyynals tis Hdn Td ToLodToy, 

1 Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, b, 28: 
papev SE [5H] Tov Gedy elvar (Gor 
&idiov Xpiorov, bore (wh nad aidy 
suvexs kal atdios imdpye: rE OeG + 
tobTo yap 6 beds. De Ceela, ii. 3, 
286, a, 9: Geot 8 évepyeta davacia* 
tovro 8’ éo7) Cwh atdios. 
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Consequently God contemplates 


Himself, and his thought is the thought of thought.? In 
the thought of God, therefore, as must necessarily be the 
case with Pure Spirit, thought and its object are identi- 
cal.3 This unalterable repose of thought upon itself—the 
indivisible unity of the thinking subject and the object of 
thought ‘—constitutes the absolute blessedness of God.’ 


1 Still less, of course, can 
God be affected by any emotion 
from without. Hence the state- 
ment (Zth. W. viii. 9, 1158, b, 35, 
1159, a, 4, or more definitely Hud. 
vii. 3, 12, 1238, b, 27, 1244, b, 7, 
1245, b, 14, and from this treatise 
M, Mor. ii. 11, 1208, b, 27), that 
God does not love but is only 
loved, and that between Him 
and man there is too wide a 
separation to permit of mutual 
pirla. 

» Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, b, 17: 
etre yap piney vo, th by eln 1d 
ceurdy, Gdn’ eye Sowep by ci 6 
kabeddwy* cite voei, TovTou 8 &AAO 
KUpioy, . . . ov by % aptorn odcta 
ety 5a yop rod voeiy Td Timor 
ait@ badpxet. Eri bk . Ti voei ; 
} yap abrds abroy 4 Erepdy tu. . 
wérepoy ody diadépea tt 7) obOty Td 
vocivy Td Kaddy Td Tvxdv; 4H Kad 
drowav Tb Siavoeiotar wepl éviwr ; 
BjAov trolvuy ... (as at p. 397, 
n. 2); further, at 1. 29, if 
vows were the mere power of 
thinking, d9A0y, Sri HAAG Tt by ely 
7d TisimTepay F 6 vos, Td voovpevoy* 
kal yao Td voeiy kal H vénots badpker 
kal Td xelpioroy vootyti* Sor’ «i 
every TovTo, . . . obK ky ef rd 
ipiorov @ vénots* abtoy kpa voei, 
elwep éot) 7d Kpdtiotoy, Kal ~orww 
fj vénois vohoews vonois. c. 7 (see 
n, 4). De Amn, iii. 6, 430, b, 24: 


et b€ Tut ph eorw evaytloy ray 


aitiovy [1], abtd éavtd yiwdoner 
kal évepyeig €or) nad xwpiordy. 

8 See preceding note and e- 
taph. xii. 9: palvera: 8’ del AAV 
h émorhun, ... 4 ew evlwy 4 
emioThun To mpayya; em) wey Tov 
muintinay bvev BAns H ovola at Td 
wl hy elvat, em) b& Tov OewpyTucav 
6 Aébyos To mpdyua Kal % vdqors. 
obx Erépov obv tyros TOU vooumevou 
wal Tov vot, Boa wh Dany Exe rd 
alts gorat, nal 4 vénois Tod 
vooupevov pia, De An. iii. 4 sin. 
(cf. c. 5 and c.7 init.): ém piv 
yop Tav kvev Hans 7d até dort Td 
voowy Kal Td vootpevoy. 

4 Metaph. xii. 9: 1075, b, 7: 
adialperov wav +d wh Exov BAnv, 
&c., see p. 397, n. 1, supra. 

5 This view is set forth in 
the passage immediately follow- 
ing that quoted p. 394, n. 1: b:a- 
yoyh 8 eorw [sc. 1E apdtp 
kwobvt] ota 4 dptorn pixpoy xpdvov 
tiv. oftw yap del exetvd eorw: 
juiv pkv yap adivatoy, ered kad 
ndovh 4 evépyeia [so Bonirz, 
rightly following Alexander, 
instead of 7 78. évépy.] TovTov" kal 
da Todo [i.e. becanse not God’s 
activity alone, but activity in 
general, is pleasant, for in this 
passage, as often in this book, 
Incidity is sacrificed to an exces- 
sive brevity of style] éyptryopots 
alcOnois vénois Hdioroy eAmides BE 
kal uviipat 81a Tatra, f Séedqows h 
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These propositions of Aristotle concerning the 
Divine Spirit contain the ‘first attempt to find a 
scientific basis for Theism. Here first the idea of God 
as self-conscious intelligence was logically deduced 
from the principles of a philosophical system instead or 
being borrowed from religious notions. And on the 
very threshold we are confronted with the difficulty the 
solution of which is the final problem of all systems of 
theistic speculation: how are we to define the idea of 
God so that while maintaining his essential difference 
from all finite reality, we may. yet preserve his per- 
sonality, aud vice versa? Aristotle represents God as 
self-conscious Spirit; on the other hand, he deprives 
Him of body and senses, and, not content with this, 
declares not only action and creation, but the direction 
of the will itself towards an object, to be incompatible 


209° 


xa@’ abthy Tod Kad’ abtd apicrou 
Kal pdAtora TOU wdAiora [pure 
thought has for its object that 
which is absolutely best, and al} 
the more fitly the purer it is]. 
abroy 5é voet 6 vots kaTd metadypw 
rou vonTov* vonros yap yiyverar 
Oryydvev Kal vody, dare radroy 
vous Kal vontév. To yap Sextixdy 
rou vonTou Kal Tis ovias vos, 
évepyet 8& xov. dar’ exeivo 
[évepyeiv and Exe] “aAAov Tobrou 
[z.e. more than the mere recep- 
tivity] 8 Sexe? 6 vots Ociov &xeu, 
kat 4 Gewpla 7rd Hdicrov Kal Epicror 
(and therefore actual knowledge, 
aud not the mere capacity of 
knowing, is the best and most 
blessed state. On this meaning 
of Oewpla vid. Bontrz, Ind. Ar. 
328, a, 50 sqq.) From 1. 18 
(4 8& vénois 4 Kad’ abrhy) this 


passage is quite general, referring 
neither to the divine nor to the 
human reason exclusively ; 1. 24, 
however, continues: ei oy otrws 
ed exe, Os hueis more, 5 Geds aed, 
Gavuarrdv’ ei 8& paAdroy ert 
Oavpacidrepov. exer Se wf, Kad 
(wh 8€ ye bwrdpye. 4 yap vod 
evepyeta (wh, éxetvos 5¢ % évdpyeia- 
évépyesa bt h Kad? adrhy éxeivou Cah 
aplorn Kat al8ios. payev 5}, ..., as 
at p. 397, n. 3, supra. Further cf. 
Eth, x. 8, cited at p. 397, n. 1: ibid. 
vii. 15, 1154, b, 25: ef rou ® oats 
anrh ety, del yadrh wpatis Slory 
Zorat* 81d 6 Beds del ulay Kal amrqy 
xalper ySoviv; and Folit. vii. 1, 
1323, b, 23: 7g OG... bs edSaluwy 
Mév dori kal pwaxdpios, 3” ob@ey BE 
Tay ébwrepikav wyadey GAAa Br 
avrby avTds Kaltg mods ris elvan 
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with divine perfection,! and 


1 That neither olnois nor 
mpatis (on the difference between 
them ef. p. 182 sq.) can he attri- 
buted to God is definitely stated 
hy Aristotle in many passages ; 
é.g. Eth. x. 8, 1178, b, 7 sq. The 
position that perfect bliss consists 
in thought alone, he there proves 
hy showing that everyone con- 
siders the gods hlessed and that 
the question then is: mpdteis 
5e wolas dmoveimat xpedy abrois + 
mérepa Tas Sixaias; .. . dAAG THs 
avdpelous , . . ® ras eAcvOdpious ; 
... ab 5& odppoves rl by elev; All 
these heing inconceivable (4iet- 
todar Bt mdvra palvoir’ by +d rept 
Tas mpdters mixpds Kat dvdtia Cedar), 
he concludes: rg 5) (@yri, &c. 
(as at p. 397,n. 1). De Colo ii. 12, 
292,a, 22: dome yap TE pev kpiora 
éxovre bwdpxew Td eb &vev mpdtews, 
7g 8 éyyiratra [the heavenly 
hodies of the outer sphere] 5: 
bAlyns kal pias. Ibid. b, 4, cited 
p. 396, n.3, supra; Gen. et Corr.i. 
6, 323, a, 12: since every mateiy 
involves a corresponding mdoyxeu, 
we cannot ascribe a roeiy to 
every movens, but only to such as 
must itself he moved in order 
that it may in turn move ; xivety, 
therefore, is a more comprehen- 
sive conception than ocezy, 
These details are much too ex- 
plicit to permit the assertion 
(BRENTANO, Psychol. d. Arist. 
247 sq.) that Aristotle desires to 
deny to Deity only such actions 
(mpdrrewv; universal ‘action’ 
must be ascribed to God on any 
view) as result from « felt need, 
and that therefore, while deny- 
ing that rpdrreiv contributes any- 
thing to the blessedness of God, 
he does not deny that it heloggs 
to Him generally. Aristotle does 
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confines his thought within 


not recognise any such limita- 
tion, which, moreover, would be 
wholly inconsistent with his 
other views (for since, according 
to the passage quoted p. 394, n. 1, 
all God's properties must he 
absolutely necessary, none can 
helong to Him which He does 
not require for his perfection and 
blessedness, and which therefore 
He could not dispense with with- 
out prejudice to these). On the 
contrary, he says without any 
reservation (Hth. x. 8; see p. 397, 
n.1, supra), that neither roseiy nor 
mparrey can he attributed to 
God; that perfection in action 
(practical virtue) can only finda 
place in human intercourse and 
among heings who are subject to 
human passions (Z¢h. x. 8, 1178, 
a, 9, bh, 5, vii. 1, 1145, a, 25); that 
every action is a means to an end 
different from itself, and there- 
fore that it cannot be attributed 
to God, for wliom there is no end 
not yet attained (De Calo, as 
quoted above). Nor is it any 
objection to this view that Ari- 
stotle elsewhere (Zh. vii. 15, see 
p. 398, n. 5 fin.; Polit. vii. 3, 1325, 
h, 28) speaks of God's mpatis, since 
the word here used in the wider 
sense in which it occurs in Eth. vi. 
2,5, 1138, b, 8, 1140, bh, 6 (where 
it is said that mpags differs from 
molyots in having its end in itself, 
ebmpatia heing the réAos) and in- 
cludes every form of activity, 
even the pure activity of 
thought. No other meaning will 
suit the words, Lh. vii. 15, ae) 4 
aith mpatis; and in a similar 
sense Poul.pas above, 1. 16 sqq., 
distinguishes mpdters mpds érépous, 
Tas Tay GroBavdytwy xdpw yryvo- 
pévas ex tod mpdrrew—in a word, 
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the limits of an isolated self-contemplation. But this 


mpdkes etwreptxal, actions which 
elsewhere 
mpatis in the narrower sense of 
the word—from tds avroredeis, 
kal ra$ adrav Evexa Ocwpias Kab 
diavoqoes, and attributes only 
the latter to God, in opposing the 
view that the practical life is 
superior to the theoretic ; sxoAj 
yap by 6 beds Exo, KaAas Kat was 6 
xdcpos, ofs ovx elaly ekwrepixad 
mpdgers Tapa Tas olxelas Tas aT av. 
Still less is it a pertinent objec- 
tion that .in using popular lan- 
guage Aristotle ascribes 7ro:ety 
to God, as in De Calo, i. 4 fin. 
(6 @eds nal 4% plots odd parny 
mowicw), Gen. et Corr. ti. 10, 
336, b, 81 (auverAfpwoe Td BAov 
& Oebs, evredAcxH mrotjoas Thy 
yeverw), @eds here means the 
divine force which governs 
nature, whose relation to the first 
canse of motion is left, as we 
shall see, wholly undefined ; nor 
can we draw any conclusion from 
this use as to Aristotle’s view of 
God as the absolute supra- 
mundane reason, any more than 
from the frequent use of Geo as 
in Eth. x. 8, quoted above, and 
ibid, viii. 14, 1162, a, 4, x. 9, 
1179, a, 24, we may argue that 
Aristotle was a polytheist. Mosety 
also in these passages seems to 
be used quite generally and not 
to be limited any more than 
mowmtixov, Metaph, xii, 6, 1071, b, 
1z (to which BRENTANO appeals, 
but which is nowhere directly 
applied to God by Aristotle) to 
the narrower sense discussed 
p. 182; it bears merely the 
general signification of creation 
or production, as in the phrase 
vous momrixos, and merely indi- 
cates cansality in general with- 


VOL. I. 


are called simply. 


ont further specification of its 
nature.—But if action does not 
belong to God, neither can will, 
for as will (apoaipesis) is dpxy 
apdtews and originates in turn in 
a desire on the one hand and the 
conception of an end on the 
other, it always presupposes an 
HOuch Ekis (Eth. vi. 2, 1139, a, 31): 
and tbese ideas it is impossible 
to reconcile with Aristotle’s con- 
ception of God. Furthermore, 
Botanois, De An. ili. 10, 433, a, 
23, is defined as rational desire ; 
but desire cannot in any sense be 
ascribed by Aristotle to God; 
nor can we admit the assertion of 
BRENTANO, p. 246, that because 
he ascribes to Him dor}, he must 
also have ascribed to Him some- 
thing corresponding to desire in 
us. Itis only of sensuous Avwy 
and #5ov} that Aristotle ‘says 
(De An. ii, 2, 413, b, 23) that it 
involves éméuuia; he expressly 
adds that he is not here speaking 
of Nous; and ibid. iii, 7, 431, a, 
10 he declares dépexrixby and 
geverixdy to be identical with 
aig@yntixdy, and remarks iii. 9, 10, 
432, b, 27, 433, a, 14, cf. Hth. vi. 
2, 1139, a, 35, that the vois 
Oewpytixds (therefore also the 
divine) does not deal with the 
geverdy and diwxrdy by which 
desire is always conditioned, It 
is evident that those passages in 
which Aristotle uses the common 
conceptions of God as generally 
admitted premisses from which 
conclusions may be drawn— eg. 
Top. iv, 5, 126, a, 34; Hth. x. 9, 
1179, a, 24, or, indeed, such 
quotations as Zth. vi. 2, 1189, b, 
9, Rhet. ii. 23, 1398, a, 13—prove 
nothing. Such statements as 
that God ‘in making Himself the 
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solution! is wholly unsatisfactory. On the one hand, 
personal existence implies activity of will no less than 
of thought. On the other hand, thought qua personal 
is always in transition from possibility to actuality—in 
other words, in a state of development—and is deter- 
mined as much by the variety of its objects as by 
changes of intellectual states. Aristotle by destroying 
these conditions and confining the function of the 
Divine Reason to a monotonous self-contemplation, 
not quickened into life by any change or development, 
merges the notion of personality in a mere abstraction. 

The difficulties which perplex us when we come to 
consider the operation of God upon the world are not 


object of desire for his own sake 
desires the universe and the 
whole order of nature’ (BRENT. 
247), receive no support whatso- 
ever from Aristotle. Such a con- 
ception, on thecontrary, is wholly 
irreconcilahle with his idea of 
God, for all desire is an effort 
after something not vet attained, 
and in a dots rod dpiorov TetTvxn- 
avia (Metaph. xii. 8, 1074, a, 19) 
any such-effort is inconceivabie. 
1 On this point also Aristotle 
has expressed himself with a 
definiteness that leaves no room 
for doubt. Neither the view of 
BRENT. (Psych. d. Arist. 246 sq.), 
that in knowing Himself, God 
knows the whole creation as well, 
nor SCHNEIDER’s modification of 
it (De Causa finali Arist. 79 sq. ; 
cf. also Kym, Metaphys. Untere. 
252, 256), to the effect that God 
knows the intelligible world as 
the totality-of the forms that are 
contained in his thought, finds 
any justification in Aristotle’s 
writings. The passage Metaph. 


xii. 10 (seep. 391, ni. 2, supra) offers 
no support to either. Aristotle 
is here iaquiring in what. way the 
world contains the good. The 
only answer which he gives, how- 
ever, to this question is contained 
in the words nal yap ev rH rdge 
vb eb nal 6 orparnyds, Kal pardov 
ofros* ob yap obros Bid Thy rdkw 
GAA’ exelvyn 51 rodTov éorw. Tf we 
apply this to the idea of God and 
the world it certainly follows 
that the perfection of the uni- 
verse resides in the first place in 
God as the first cause of motion. 
and secondly in the universal 
order that owes its origin to it. 
Onthe other hand, thecomparison 
of the world to an army gives no 
clue to the method in which the 
order of the universe proceeds 
from God (for this was not the 
question under discussion). As we 
evidently cannot conclude from it 
that God sketches plans, issues 
commands to his subordinates, 
&c. (though this way of repre- 
senting God’s government of the 
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Aristotle describes God, as we have 


seen, not only as the primum mobile, but also more 
generally as the highest principle' and the ground of 


the collective cosmos.? 


While we are not justified in 


attributing to him a belief in a Providence which 
extends its care to individuals,’ we may yet see that he 
acknowledges the world to be the work of Reason,* that 


universe is common enough), 
neither ddes it follow that God 
produces the order of the world 
by a process of thought which 
has for its object the world itself 
or its individual parts. That point 
can only he decided by a refer- 
ence to declarations * elsewhere 
made by Aristotle. Still further 
at variance with the spirit of the 
above comparison is the state- 
ment of Kym, p. 246 sq., that the 
good or God does not merely exist 
outside the world as an individual 
being, but is immanent in it as 
order and design. ‘God’ and 
‘the good’ are not, however, to 
Aristotle convertible terms (cf. 
eg. Eth. i. 4, 1096, a, 23, BONITZ, 
Ind. Ar. 3, b, 35 sqq.), and the 
general is qnite different from 
the order of the army. Cf. further 
p. 413 sq. 

1 Metaph. xi. 2, 1060, a 27, 
cannot, indeed, be quoted in sup- 
port of this statement; for the 
words e?mep ort Tis odola nal dpxy 
roaity Thy vot olay voy CnTouer, 
nai afry ula wdvtey Kal h aith rev 
didioy Te Kal Pbapray, not only, as 
may be seen from the context. 
and from the parallel passage iii, 
4, 1000, a, 5 sqq., leave it in 
doubt whether there be such an 
&pxy or not, bnt they do not 
speak of God as an individual 
heing. The words in iii. 4, are: 


mwétepov ai avtal Tov Pbapray nad 
Tay apbdprwy apxal ciow. On the 
other hand weread in Metaph xi. 
7, 1064, a, 34 sqq.: if there be 
an odola xwpiocrh Kal axlynros, 
évraié’ dy ety wou Kad rd Oetov, Kai 
atrn by ein mpdrn nal xupiwrdrn 
apxf. 

2 Metaph. xii.7,10; see p.394, 
n.J,and p. 391, n. 2, supra, De 
Calo, i. 9: see p. 395, n. 6. 

8 On this subject cf. p. 422, n. 
1:see Ch. XVI.infra. How little 
the passages referred to are to be 
taken literally is ohvious from 
the fact that the gods (@eo)) are 
always spoken of in them in the 
plural. Butif we have thus first 
to translate them into language 
possible to the philosopher in 
order to discover his true mean- 
ing, itis a question whether we 
have not to make as great a de- 
duction from their literal content 
as in the parallel cases which will 
be discussed infra, at the end 
of the section in Ch. IX. on the 
Universe, 

+ Anaxagoras is praised 
(Metaph. i. 3, 984, b, 15, cf. 
Phys. viii. 5, 256, b, 24) for 
having made vois alfrios rod Kucuou 
nal ris tdtews dons, and it is re- 
marked Phys. ii. 6,198. a, 9, that 
avtéuaroy and rixn always pre 
suppose a vous and a tots. 
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he recognises,' in the adaptations of nature, traces of the 
operation of God, and that he finds in human Reason an 
indwelling element of Divinity.? But if we attempt to 
bring these convictions into harmony with his theology 
as above discussed, we are met by many questions to 
which it is not easy to find an answer. 

In the first place, it is obvious that if God exercises 
neither creative nor practical activity in relation to any- 
thing else, He cannot be the primum mobile. Here, 
however, we are met by the notion to which we have 
already alluded: that Form, without moving itself, 
exercises a power of attraction over Matter, causing it 
to move in its direction. ‘God moves the world in this 
way: the object of desire and the object of thought 
cause motion without moving themselves. But these 
two motive forces are ultimately the same (the absolute 
object of thought is the absolutely desirable or pure 
good); for the object of desire is apparent beanty, 
while the original object of will is real beauty; but 
desire is conditioned by our notion (of the value of the 
object) and not vice versa. Thought, therefore, is the 
starting-point or principle. Thought, however, is set 
in motion by the object of thought; but only one 
\ of the two series is absolutely intelligible? and in 


1 Cf. p. 421, and p. 460 sq. 

2 Eth. ix. 7,9, 1177, a, 13, b, 
30, 1179, a, 26; Gen. An. ii. 5, 
736, b, 27, 737, a,10; De An.i. 
4, 408, b, 29; Part. An. ii. 10, 
656, a, 7, iv. 10, 686, a, 28, 373. 

3 Nonrh 56 h érépa cvataxia 
kal’ abrhy. By this érépa cvororxia 
we are to understand, as the 
more recent commentators right- 


ly point out, and as is obvions 
from 1. 35, the series of being and 
good. The expression refers to 
tne Pythagorean and Platonic 
doctrine of the nniversally preva- 
lent antithesis of being and not- 
being, perfection and imperfec- 
tion, &c., which Aristotle had 
discussed at length in the 'Exdoy?. 


Tov Evaytiwy (see p. 61, n, 1, 
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this Being stands first, defined as simple and ac- 
tual.’! ‘The final cause operates like a loved object, and 
that which is moved by it communicates motion to the 
rest.’?_ God, therefore, is the primum mobile only in so 
far as He is the absolute end of the world,’ the 
Governor, as it were, whose will all obey, but who 
never sets his own hand to the work. And He fulfils 
this function by being absolute Form. As Form in 
general moves Matter by inviting it to pass from 
potentiality into actuality, the operation of God upon 


the world must be of the same sort.® 


supra) and often alludes to else- 
where ; cf. Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, 
a, 1, ix. 2, 1046, b, 2, xiv. 6, 1093, 
b, 12, i. 5, 986, a, 23; Phys. 
ili. 2, 201, b, 25, i. 9, 192, a, 14; 
Gen. et Corr.i. 3, 319, a, 14. 

1 Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, a, 26; 
see BonITZ and SCHWEGLER. 

2 Thid. 1072, b, 3: xiwel 88 ds 
épduevov, xivodjpevoy (better Cod. 
ET: «wouperp) 8& TaAAG, Kuvel, 

3 As also do the movers of 
the celestial spheres (to be dis- 
cussed infra, Ch. IX. in the sec- 
tion on the Spheres) ; these cause 
motion, according to Metaph. xii.8, 
1074, a, 23, ds TéAOs ota opis. 

4 Cf. Metaph. xii.10 init. and 

Ibe 
5 The subject, however, is 
here only treated generally: 
the question is not whether God 
moves the world but how He 
moves it, and it is therefore ir- 
relevant when BRENTANO, ibid. 
235 sqq.. contests the assertion 
that God ‘is not the first opera- 
tive principle, but only the final 
cause, of being’; that according 
to Aristotle ‘no operation at all 
belongs’ toHim. This assertion 


Without doubt 


would certainly be strange, for 
if God is the first mover He must 
be the first operator, since the 
«iyntindy attioy and the aoimrindr 
are the same (De An. iii. 5 init.; 
Gen. An.i. 21,729, b, 13; Metaph. 
xii. 6, 1071, b, 12; Gen. et Corr. 
i. 7,324, b, 13: ore 87d wointindy 
atriov ds bev if apxh ris xivhoews) 
and only a certain kind of zotyois 
is denied of God (see p. 400, 
n. 1). But it is quite another 
thing to say that according to 
Aristotle God operates upon the 
world not directly but indirectly, 
not by Himself exercising ac- 
tivity upon it, but as perfect 
being by eliciting its activity by 
his mere existence; He is efficient 
cause only in virtue of his 
being final cause. Nor is it 
sufficient to discredit this state- 
ment to adduce passages in which 
God is described in general as the 
moving or efficient principle of 
the world. Noone doubts that this 
is so. To prove our view wrong, 
it would be necessary to produce 
passages in which direct action 
upon the world is attributed to 
Him; it would be further neces- 
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this doctrine harmonises admirably with the whole 
system. It gives us, in fact, the proper coping-stone of 
the Metaphysics, by clearly exhibiting the ultimate 
unity of formal, efficient, and final causes, and their 
relation to the material cause. We find in it, moreover, 
the ultimate principle of union between the Metaphysics 
and the Physics—the point at which the investigations 
into the nature of the Unmoved and the Moved meet 
and find a common issue. It enables Aristotle to 
trace to absolutely immaterial and unmoved Being the 
ultimate source of all movement and change, and to 
make God the central, controlling principle of the 
universe without involving Him in its machinery on 
the one hand or disturbing the uniformity of natural 
law by personal interference with it on the other. It 
further furnishes him with the means of reconciling the 
eternity of the world with its dependence upon a divine 
supernatural Being. If the existence or the order or 
the motion of the universe be referred to definite acts 
of Deity, we are forced to assume that the world had a 
beginning, since every single act and that which is 
produced by it has a beginning in time.!. On the other 
hand, a system which is gravitating towards a fixed 
and definite point, and which owes its motion to the 
attraction which is thus exercised upon it (and Ari- 
stotle’s Cosmos is snch a system), can be conceived of 
indifferently as with or without beginning. But the 


sary to show how any such state- Aristotelian conception of the 
ment can bereconciled with those nature of God as an absolutely 
passages which explicitly deny unchangeable Being who is the 
any such action of Him; and only object of His own thought. 
finally to harmonise it with the 1 Cf. p. 412, n. 1. 
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more important the above doctrine is for Aristotle, the 
more obviously does it reveal the weak side of his 
theory. The notion of the motum naturally desiring the 
mobile, the Corporeal seeking the Divine, is so obscure! 


as to be almost unintelligible to us.? 


‘ As THEOPHRASTUS easily 
discerned, 2’. 12 (Metaph.), 8: 
ei &) &peots, BAAws re Kal Tov 


Gpiorov, mera Wuxis, . . . Eupux’ 
ay ein Ta Kivovpeva. Similarly 


PRocLuUS, in Tim. 82, A (cl. 
SCHRADER, Arist. de Volunt. 
Doetr.. Brandenh. 1847, p. 15, A, 
42) asks: ef yap épg 6 Kédopos, 
&s ono. xal "ApiotoréAns, Tov vow 
kal Kiveiras mpbs avrby, wébev exer 
TauTay Thy Epeow ; 

* We are not, of course, there- 
fore justified in denying that 
Aristotle held this notion in the 


face of his own plain and re-~ 


peated statements and the inter- 
pretations of them in this sense 
by the most faithful of his disci- 
ples; all the less asit is hard 
indeed (as the discussion in 
THEOPHRASTUS, Ff’. 12, 5, clearly 
proves) to say in what other way 
motion can, on Aristotle’s prin- 
ciples, be conceived of as proceed- 
ing from the absolutely unmoved. 
BRENTANO (as above, 239 sq.) 
thinks, indeed, that there is no- 
thing so totally in contradiction to 
the Aristotelian doctrine as the 
view that ‘matter is the efficient 
principle because it moves of 
itself to meet God, who is its 
end.’ As little, he says, can ‘the 
end produce anything of itself 
without an efficient principle.’ 
But nobody has asserted either 
the one or the other. When 
it is said that God causes 
motion by causing the desire 


own. 


Further, if, as 


‘for bis own perfection, it is 


not meant that the matter in 
which this desire is produced 
causes the motion ; as. little can 
it mean that the end produces 
it by itself alone, apart from any 
etlicient principle. The fact is that 
the efficient cause is not here re- 


‘garded as different from the 


tinal. Though we should perhaps 
in such a case conceive of two 
independent causes at .work, 
the attractive force and the 
thing that permits itself to de 
attracted, Aristotle represents 
the relationship otherwise. He 
ascribes to the mover a dtvayts 
rointich, to the motion merely a 
Suvapis mabyrich (Metaph. v. 1a, 
1021, a, 15, ix. 1, 1046, a, 16 
sqq.). It is impossible, therefore, 
for him to attribute to that which 
owesits motion to something else, 
any independent efficiency of its 
On the contrary, the 
efficient and the final cause, as 
has been sown at p. 356 sq., he 
conceives of as in essence one. 
Their apparent severance under 
certain circumstances is only a 
phenomenon of the sensible 
world, where form reatises itself 
in matter, and therefore (cf. pp, 
368 sq.) in a plurality of indi- 
viduals. In the intelligible world, 
however, efficicnt and fina] cause 
are always oue and the same, 
and accordingly it is impossible 
to speak of an end producing 
anything apart from a principle 
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Aristotle supposes, the motum must be in contact! with 
the mobile, it follows that the Universe must be in 
contact with the primum mobile, as, indeed, Aristotle 
explicitly states.2 It is true that he endeavonrs to 
exclude the notion of contiguity in space from this 
idea; for he often employs the expression ‘ contact’ 
when the context clearly proves that he does not allude 
to juxtaposition in space, but only to an immediate 
connection between two things.? Moreover, he asserts 4 
that the motwm is in contact with the primum mobile, 


but not vice versa. 


But even though we overlook the 


contradiction that is here involved, we find the notion 


of efficiency. Similar to the 
action of God Himself is that of 
thespheral spirits, which produce 
motion in their respective spheres 


as heing themselves the end of. 


the motion ; cf. p. 405, n. 3.—It is 
still more strangethat BRENTANO 
goes beyond the view which he 
combats, in saying, p. 240, that 
according to Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, 
a, 26: ‘God moves as known;’ 
for since matter, as he himself 
adds, cannot know God, it would 
follow from this that God does 
not move matter at all. 
assertion, however, rests upon 
a misunderstanding. Aristotle 
says (cf. p. 404): 7d dpexrdy nai rd 
vonrov Kiel ove Kivotmevoy . . . 
pods 8& trd rod vonrod kivetrar 
ae teteg bee nivel 5& Gs epdevoy. AS 
vonroy God moves only Nous (to 
which, however, motioncan be as- 
cribed only in an improper sense $ 
ef. Ch. XI. at the commencement 
and atthe end.infra); the world, on 
the other hand, He moves as épépe- 
vov by meazis of the bpetis which 
He causes. We, indeed, should 


The: 


not think of ascribing any such 
quality to matter, and we should 
hesitate scarcely less to attribute 
to plants and animals a ‘longing 
atter the divine’ as Aristotle does 
in De An. ii. 4, 4165, a, 26 sqq. (see 
Ch. X. pt. 2, infra). Even the 
doctrine of a plant and animal 
soul would scarcely justify such a 
view in our eyes, as from such a 
soul the thought of God is neces- 
sarily excluded. But just as 
Aristotle here attributes to non- 
rational existence an unconscious 
yearning after 1rd @etoy, so the 
conception of a world animate 
throughout, so natural to the 
Greek and yet resting nltimately 
on an untenable anthropological 
analogy, enables him to view the 
astral spheres, which he holds 
to be of a far higher nature than 
any earthly existence (see Ch. IX. 
on the Universe), in the same light. 

1 Cf. supra, p. 386. 

2 Gen. et Corr.i. 6, 323, a, 20. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 203, n. 3. 

4 Gen. et Corr. ibid.; see p. 
387, n. 3, supra. 
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s 
of existence in space forced upon us still more remark- 
ably by the further assertion that God in setting the 
world in motion starts from its circumference. For since 
geuerally the primordial motion is taken to be motion 
in space,! and of the original motions in space none is 
absolutely continuous and uniform except circular 
motion,? the operation of the first mover upon the 
world must consist in the prodaction of circular motion.* 
According to Aristotle, this might be effected either 
from the centre or the circumference of the world, for 
both of these places are dpyai, and command the whole 
movement. He prefers the latter, however, because it 
is clear that the circumference moves faster than the 
centre, and that which is nearest to the cause of 


\ 


motion ought to move at the quickest rate.4 In defending ° 


this position he might hope to evade the objection that 


he places God in a particular locality by his peculiar ° 


theory of space, which excluded from the notion every- 
thing that lay beyond the limits of the world.’ It is 
obvious, however, that we cannot accept this defence. 
Again as the Deity, relatively to Himself, is confined to 
the unvarying exercise of uniform self-contemplation, 
so, in his relation to the world, He has no other func- 
tion but that-of monotonously causing circular motion. 
To explain the rich variety of finite existence with the 


' Phys. viii. 7,9; see p. 421 Calo, i. 9, 279, 4, 16 sqq. (see p. 
sq. 395, n. 6, supra). Hence the 


° Ibid. c. 8 sq.; De Ceelo,i. 2; 
Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 10. 

‘8 Phys. viii. 6 jfin., c. 8 fin.; 
Afetaph. xii. 6 fin.; c. 8, 1073, a, 
23 sqq. : 

' 4 Phys. viii. 10, 267, b, 6; De 


assertion (SextT. Math. x. 28; 
Hypotyp. iii. 218) that God is 
to Aristotle 7d wépas Tod obpavod. 

5 Cf. De Celo, i. 9 (cited as 
above, at p. 395, n. 6) and p. 482, 
n. 5. 
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infinite diversities and subdivisions of its motion, by 
means of this simple and uniform activity, would be im- 
possible. Aristotle himself admits as much with refer- 
ence to the heavenly bodies; and accordingly he adds 
to the first mover a number of subordinate but equally 
eternal substances, whose business it is to cause the 
special motions of the planets! The same provision 
must, however, be made to account for special motion 
of all kinds and for every separate property of things. 
As the First Cause of motion cannot have produced 
them, seeing that it exercises one general function in 
the world and nothing more, we are driven to assume 
some special cause for them.? Only it will not do to 
point merely to something which is equally general in 
its operation: for example, to the inclination of the 
orbit of the sun and planets, from which Aristotle 
deduces the phenomena of growth and destruction. * 
The special character of everything must be ascribed 
to its own particular nature and Form.’ Here a new 
question rises: what position do these particular Forms, 
which operate as creative forces in finite things and 
constitute their peculiar essence, occupy with respect to 
the highest form, the primordial motive force, or God ? 
Or what are we to say of those beings which, belonging 
as they do to the supernatural world, are unaffected by 


1 Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, a, 26. 
For fuller explanation see Ch. 
1X. infra. 

2 Metaph. xii. 6, 1072, a, 9: 
to secure the uniformity of the 
motion of the world (mepiddp 
1, 10 is prob. corrupt), def 7: det 
Hévew Goatrws évepyoiy, ei 8& 


MEAAe: yeveots kad Oop elvat, BAAD 
Sef elvas evepyoiv GAAws Kad &AAws. 

* Gen. et Corr. ii. 10, 336, a, 
23; see the section of Ch. IX. 
infra, which deals with the 
earthly world. 

‘Cf, besides p. 350 sq., the 
passages quoted infra, p. 432,n. 5. 
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the changes of birth and 


41] 


r 
destruction—the heavenly 


spheres with the spirits that move and animate them, 


and the immortal part of the human soul ?! 


What 


explanation does Aristotle offer us of the existence and 
peculiar nature of these beings? We cannot suppose 
them to be God's creatures ;? for not only does such a 
notion obtain no support from his system and writings,* 


' That these three classes of 
being are uncreated ‘and inde- 
structible not only follows from 
the eternity of the world and its 
motion, but is also expressly 
stated by Aristotle; cf. p. 474 sq. 
and Ch. IX. infra. 

2 As BRENTANO holds them to 
be, Psych. d. Arist. 198, 234 sqq. 
BuULLINGER goes even further, 
Des Arist. Erhabenheit iber allen 
Dualismus etc. (1878), p. 2 sq. 
According to his view, Aristotle 
supposed not only the whole 
world, but even the material of 
which it is made, to originate ina 
divine act of creation. Thus ‘the 
material out of which God 
creates the world’ would, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, be nothing else 
‘than the power and might etern- 
ally actual in God, whereby the 
world is actualised,’ &c. (p. 15). 
Tt will he sufficiently evident from 
the account already given in the 
text that speculations are here 
attributed to Aristotle which 
are as foreign to the range of his 
thought as they are in conflict 
with his definite declarations. 

* That God is called mpaérn 
dpxn (see p. 403, supra), proves 
nothing ; for this may mean, uot 
only that He has produced every- 
thing, but also that He is the 
condition of the eternal order 
and activity of the world: dpxh, 


indeed (Metaph. v. 1, 1013, a, 16, 
20 sq.), is used in as many senses 
as alftiv, and includes especially 
the conception of final cause. 
Since it is God who, as the most 
perfect being in the universe, 
gives unity of aim to the whole, 
and who causes the all-governiny 
motion of the first sphere, He is 
also the mpa77 Kal kupiwtarn dpxh, 
on Him the whole order of the 
universe may be said to depend 
(p. 394, n. 1, and 395, n. 6), and 
to Him weare justitied in apply- 
ing “ els xofpavos ZoTw” (p. 391, n. 
2). The commander, however, is 
not therefore the creator of his 
subordinates. And as little does 
it follow from Metaph. ix.8, 1050, 
h,3 (seep. 385, n. 1, supra) that the 
creative activity of God precedes 
all being in time; for the ded 
Kwovv mpatws docs not (as ,Ps. 
ALEX. in loc. certainly thought) 
refer to God as the first cause of 
motion in the universe. On the 
contrary (as is obvious from the 
explanation upon p. 1049, b, 
17 sqq. which the Somep eirouey 
recalls), the reference is here to 
the fact that every individual 
thing presupposes as the condi- 
tion of its production another 
similar already existing thing, 
and this likewise another, éws rot 
del xwvodvros mpdtws: 4.¢. until we 
come to the first member of the 
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but it would involve us in the contradiction of sup- 
posing the uncreated to be at the same time created, 
that which has been declared to be eternal to have had 


a beginning in time.! The 


series in question which has 
given the first impulse to the 
whole series, the primum movens 
in each case (not the mpéarov 
«wouy); and this isthe reason why 
the del «wv. mp. is repeated from 
p. 1049, b, 26, where (as Phys. 
viii. 10, 267, a, 1, 3) this is un- 
douhtedly its meaning.  Ari- 
stotle was precluded from hold- 
ing any theory of creation by his 
view of the eternity of the 
world. Such a theory, moreover, 
is incompatible, not only with the 
assertion that to God helongs 
neither mpdrrew nor moteiv (see 
p. 400, n. 1), but also with the 
principle ew nihilo nihil fit 
(Phys. i. 4, 187. a, 34, c. 7,190, a, 
14; Gen. An. ii. 1, 733, b, 24; 
Metaph. iii. 4, 999, h, 6, vil. 7, 
1032, a, 13, 20, b, 30, c. 8 iniz., 
ix. 8, 1049, b, 28, xi. 6, 1062, bh, 
24), from which we have not the 
smallest right to make an excep- 
tion in favour of the Deity, as 
BRENTANO, 249, does. 

1 BRENTANO, p. 240, indeed, 
believes that the eternity in time 
of immaterial substances as little 
dispenses with the necessity of 
an efficient principle for them as 
the eternity of motion dispenses 
with the necessity of a mover; 
in other words, he endeavours to 
reconcile the eternity of the 
world with the theory of its 
creation hy means of the con- 
ception of an eternal creative 
activity in God. But upon the 
principles of the Aristotelian as 


same question arises with 


of every subsequent theism this 
is impossihle. One who con- 
ceives of God as the suhstance 
of the world, and of finite things 
as mcre manifestations of the 
divine force immanent in them, 
may, and even must, in conse- 
quence, declare that the one is as 
eternal as the other. One, on 
the other hand, who treats God 
as a personul heing outside the 
world, distinguishing other he- 
ings from Him as so many inde- 
pendent substances, would in- 
volve himself in a palpable con- 
tradiction were he to hold that 
the latter are eternally created 
hy the former. Creation as an 
act proceeding from a personal 
will must necessarily he in time, 
and an individual heing in order 
to produce other heings must 
necessarily exist hefore them. 
For only cause immanentes have 
contemporaneous effects ; cause 
transcuntes always precede their 
effects: the father precedes the 
son, the artist the work of art, 
the creator the creature. Sucha 
contradiction we should he justi- 
fied in attributing to Aristotle, 
only if we could show that he 
held alike to the eternity of the 
world and to a creative activity 
of God. The opposite, however, 
is the case. Aristotle holds, in- 
deed, quite definitely the doctrine 
of the eternity of the world, but 
of a creative activity in God we 
not only find no word in his 
writings, but he expressly de- 
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respect to the Forms of sensible fangs and to the order 
of nature which results from their union with Matter: 
they also are uncreated.! It is equally impossible upon 
Aristotle’s showing to explain the adaptations of nature 
as the result of any personal interference on the part, of 
God? If, finally, the ancient Greek view of the 
universe as interpenetrated by divine forces is in open 
disagreement with Aristotle’s dualistic theism,’ this 
does not, where the question is one of his scientific 
views, justify us in setting aside or explaining away his 
own definite. and well-considered statements, on the 
ground that he has neglected to bring them into har- 
mony with views that were pressed upon him from 
another side. 

Brandis adopts another method of solving the above 
difficulties. He believes that Aristotle’ regarded the 
Forms as the eternal thoughts of God, whose self- 
development produces alteration in individual things, 
and the harmony of whose transmutations is guaranteed 
by the fundamental unity which underlies them.4 But, 


clares that no moety belongs to 
Him at all. Cf. also infra, Ch. 
XI. near the end. 

1 As is shown in reference to 
the forms p. 341, n. 2; in reference 
to the universe as a whole, p. 387. 

2 Snch interference is ex- 
pressly denied of God (see p. 
468, n. 1), nor on the theory that 
the world is eternal can we 
understand when it conld have 
taken place ; cf. p. 412. 

3 Cf. infra, p. 420 sq. 

4 Gr.-rom. Phil, ii. b, 575, 
where he says that in order to 
fully understand Aristotle’s meta- 


physics, we must supply certain 
important conceptions, and goes 
on: ‘Indeed, that all existences 
must be traced back to, referred 
ultimately to, living thoughts of 
God, and that these mnst be 
treated as the simple substrata 
upon which concrete existences 
and their mutations ultimately 
rest, hardly requires to be ex- 
pressly stated, and is indicated 
by the question (Metaph. xii. 9, 
see p. 298, n. 2, supra): If nothing 
is attained by the thought of the 
divine spirit, wherein consists its 
worth? We may, moreover, as- 
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in the first place, this statement can apply only to the 
Forms as such, and leaves the existence of the eternal 
substances (the spheral spirits, &c.) wholly unex- 
plained. In the second place, it is untenable even 
with respect to the Forms. It finds no support in 
Aristotle’s own utterances,' and in more than one point 
it contradicts what he indisputably taught. The object 
of Divine Thought, according to Aristotle’s definite 
statement, cannot be other than God Himself: not only 
are finite existences, as these particular things, ex- 
cluded; but even the specific concepts or forms, which 
constitute their internal essence, must remain remote 
from Him, since they are always something different 
from Himself, and stand far below that which alone 
can be matter of his thought—viz. divine and perfect 


sume that Aristotle—anticipating 
Leibnitz’s doctrine of monads— 
more or less consciously intended 
to refer the changes in the quali- 
ties or essence of individual ex- 
ixtences to the self-development 
of the divine thought on which 
they rest, and the obstructions 
and disturbances in this. self- 
developmenttoits connection with 
matter or potentiality; and the 
harmonious variations in the de- 
velopments of different individual 
existences, by an anticipation of 
the conception of a harmonia 
prestabilits, to the unity and 
perfection of the ultimate reality, 
the unconditioned spirit of God, 
which is their common suhstra- 
tum. Cf. further his p. 578, where 
the central point of the Aristote- 
lian theology is sought for in the 
doctrine ‘ that all determination 
in the world is referable to dy- 
namic activities, and these again 


to the eternal thought of God:’ 
and p. 577 n.: ‘ That dynamic ac- 
tivities which have gone out from 
God, and therefore also finite 
being which is animated by these, 
should seek to return to Him, is 
quite comprehensible.’ So also 
ibid. iii. a, 113 sq. 

‘Even Metaph. xii. 9 contains 
nothing to support BRANDIS’s 
view (cf. also Kym, Metaph, 
Unters. 258). Aristotle there 
asks how we are to conceive of 
the thought of the divine spirit: 
if nothing is thought of by him 
(not: if ‘nothing is attained hy 
his thought’) his power of thought 
must he as worthless as that ex- 
ercised in sleep; if something 
other than Himself is thought of, 
then is the worth of his thought 
to be measured by the worthiness 
of its object? But this does not 
mean that the Divine thoughts 
constitute the essence of things. 
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being.' Conversely, the Forms of things cannat._be 


thoughts of the Deity, since, according to Aristotle, the 
Form is the substance of the thing, and § Substance can 


neither_be predicated _of nor. belong to anything.” 


Thoughts cannot be substances, since they exist in the 
soul as their substratum.3 Again; we find no analogy 
in Aristotle for the notion of a self-development of the 
divine thoughts: indeed, it is directly contradicted by 
the proposition * that there is no change in the thought 
of God, no transition from one thing to another. Finally, 
while Brandis maintains that all things strive towards 
Deity, because the active forces which emanate from 
Him struggle to return to Him again, Aristotle him- 
self rather ascribes this striving, like all motion, to 
Matter, which desires to complenient and complete it- 
self by means of the foress.5 Nor is it the least im- 
portant. objection to this view that it-clashes with the 
whole character of Aristotle’s system. For supposing 
the thoughts of Deity to be the supporters of concrete 
existences and of their mutations, the relation of finite 
reality to God wonld be one of immanence: the Deity 
would by virtue of his thoughts be inherent in things, 
and the latter would have in. God the permanent ground 
of their shifting properties. Instead of Aristotle’s 
dualistic theism, we should arrive at a system of 
dynamic pantheism.® But not only is it impossible to 


' See p. 398, n. 1, and p, £97, 
n. 2, supra, 
2 See p. 330 sq., and p. 373 sq. 
supra. 
3 'Emorhuy is the very ex- 
ample which Aristotle mentions 
ot that which is at once predicate 


and inherent attribute of a sub- 


stratum ; see p. 214,n. 4 fin. supra. 

APs 397, n. 2, supra. 

5 Of. p. 404 sq., p. 344, n. I, 
and p. 379, n. 1, and on the 
doctrine that motion resides in 
the motum and therefore in the 
material, 386, n. 1. 

® This is made still more 
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discover sucha system in the works of the Philosopher, 
but even his school were unacquainted with anything 
of the sort, until the influence of Stoic opinions intro- 
duced that fusion of things diverse and fundamentally 
distinct which meets us in the spurious book upon the 
World and still more in Neoplatonism. Aristotle leaves 
it quite uncertain how we are to define the relation of 
the particular and individual Forms to the Deity. 
From his utterances upon the subject we can only say 
that he placed them side by side, without explaining 
satisfactorily the existence and the special motions of 
finite things by the operation of the Deity, or even 
attempting such an explanation. They are given 
factors, just as Matter is a given factor which he does 
not attempt to deduce from Form or Deity. It is true 
that. the unity of his system, the ov« dyafov rodv- 
xotpavin, is thus rendered more than doubtful. 

This brings us to the conclusion of the Metaphysics. 
God being defined as the First Cause of Motion, phi- 
losophy passes from the Unmoved to the Moved—or, in 
other words, to Nature. 


obvious by Kym; cf. ibid. p. 242 taph.), 7: Td 8 werd rtaiir’ H8q 


246sq., 256, 258 sq., and p. 402, n.1, 
fin. supra. According to Kym, 
God is said to be, not only the 
creative conception, but also the 
material cause of the world, the 
indwelling purpose and the pro- 
ductive force that is immanent 
init. This, however, is a mere 
assertion, and is not proved to be 
Aristotle’s own opinion by any 
detailed investigation into his 
declarations on the subject. 

) Of. THEOPHR, Fr. 12 (AMe- 


Adyou Seira: wAcioves wep) rijs 


-épécews, woia Kxal tivey, ered) 


mwaelw T& xvKAuKd [the heavenly 
spheres] kal af opal rpdmov rivd 
tnrevavriat kal 7d avivuToy [2 we 
should have expected dyaéty or 
ipiorov] kal ob xdpw agpaves. etre 
yep tv rh kiwoiv, dromoy 7d ph 
mdvra Thy avthy (sc. popay ivei- 
cba]: efre kad’ Exaoroy Erepoy, at 
a’ apxal waglous, Bore [?] 7d 
cippwvoy abtav els tpetw idvrar 


Thy dplarny obBanas pavepdy, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PHYSICS 


A.—The Idea of Nature and the most General Conditions 
of Natural Existence 


First Philosophy, according to the view of Aristotle, 
has to deal, as we have seen, with unmoved and in- 
corporeal reality : though, in treating of this its 
proper subject, we were in fact obliged to include some 
notice of the opposite principle. Natural Philosophy 
is oceupied with the aggregate of corporeal existence 
which is subject to Motion.' All natural substances 
are bodies, or united to bodies; and under the name 
of natural existence we include bodies and masses— 
everything, in fact, which possesses them or is related 
tothem. Hence the whole domain of corporeal existence 
belongs to Natural Science.? But it regards form only 
in its connection with matter,’ and the soul in its con- 


1 CE. p. 183, n. 3. 

2 De Calo, i. 1 init.: wept 
pioews emorhun oxeddy f wAciory 
aiverc wept Te odpara Kal peyebn 
nal ra rovTwy elvat wdOn Kal ras 
Kwhoes, ert b& wept ras dpyas, 
Scar THs Towdlryns ovolas eloty: 
Trav yap pice: cuveoTérwy Ta ev 
éort odpara Kat peyébn [as the 
human hody], 7a 8 Exet cGpa rad 
péyebos [as man], rd 8 dpxal rav 
éxévrwv eioiy [as the sou}]; iii. 


VOL, I. 


1, 298, b, 27: éwel 8 rav pice 
Aeyonévay ra pév eorw obdota rd 
5 épya nal web robrwy [hy ovcia, 
however, he here means both 
simple and composite hodies] . . . 
pavepdy Sri Thy wAclarny cupBalver 
ris wept ptcews ioroplas epi 
cwpdrwv civa’ maou ‘yap al 
gpvowmal obcta: 2 odpara } perd 
copdrwy ylyvorrat nai peyebdv. 

% Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, b, 26 sq. 
(xi, 7) and elsewhere ; sce infra, 
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nection with the body.! It must, however, be remem- 
bered that material existence pertains to Nature and to 
Natural Philosophy only in so far as it is subject to 
motion and repose. Mathematical bodies are not 
natural bodies; indeed, Mathematics may be distin- 
guished from Physics by the fact that the former deals 
with immovable, the latter with movable, substances.” 
Furthermore, movable existence can only be regarded 
as ‘natural’ when it contains within itself the principle 
of motion; and this is the point of difference between 
natural things and the productions of art.* The dis- 
tinction, on the other hand, which is drawn between 
rational and irrational forces, on the ground that the 
former may act in either of two opposite directions, the 
latter only in one, and that the former, therefore, are free, 
the latter necessary—is only a subdivision within the 
realm of Nature.‘ Yet since in all substance Form and 
Matter are distinguishable, we are met by this question : 
Does the essential reality of nature consist in the Form 


1 Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 5: 
mepl wuxns évlas Gewpioat Tov 
gucixod, 80n wh avev ras BAns 
éotiv. De An. i. 1, 403, b, 7. 
Part. An. i. 1, 641, a, 21, 32. 

2 Phys. ii. 2, 193, b, 31: the 
mathematician as well as the 
physicist is occupied with the 
form of bodies, aaa’ ox f puct- 
ov odparos mépas ExacTov: ovde 
Te cupBeByndra, Gewpet 7 TorovTois 
[sc. uotkots] obo: oupBeBntev. 
5d kad xwpller’ xwpirrh yip ri 
vohoet Kivhoeds dort... . 7d pe 
yap mwepirtoy Fora: nad Td Epriop, 
etc. sev kwycews, ocdp— 5 ral 
doroty kal &vyOpwros ovKéri. Cf, 
what follows and 183, u.3, supra, 


3 Phys. ii. 1, 192, b, 13: ré 
uty yap pice byra mdvra paivera 
Exovra év éavruis apxhy Kiwhoews 
nal ordoews, Th ey Kard térov, TH 
5 Kar’ attnow nal pOlow, ra Se 
Kat’ GAAolwoi* KAtyy 8é Kal 
iudrioy, etc... . od8eulay dpuhy 
Exer petaBodAjs Fupuroy, as he 
proceeds in the rest of the 
chapter further to explain. Me- 
taph. xii. 3, 1070, a, 7: 4 Bev obv 
réxvn apxn ev tAAw [similarly ix. 
2, 1046, b, 4] 7 8 pdois apy ev 
airg. 

4 Metaph. ix. 2 init. c. 5, c, 
8, 1050, a, 30 sqq. De Inierpr, 
c. 13, 22, b, 39. 
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or in the Matter? In support of the second alternative 
it might be asserted that everything requires some 
material in order to be what it is! Yet Aristotle is 
forced to maintain the first alternative. The essence of 
things invariably resides in the Form; it is only by its 
Form and purpose that a natural object becomes what it 
is.2 The true causes are the final causes; the material 
causes are only the indispensable conditions of natural 
existence.’ If, therefore, we wish to determine the ge- 
neral definition of Nature, we must not consider what 
in it is material, so much as the moving and informing 
force. Nature is the cause of motion and rest in every- 
thing which possesses these conditions of being originally 


and not merely in some derivative fashion. 


A natural 


thing is one that has such a motive force within itself. 
But Aristotle does not help. us greatly in defining 


1 Phys. ii. 1, 193, a, 9-30. 
Metaph. v. 4, 1014, b, 26. 

2 Phys. ii. 1, 193, a, 28 sqq. c. 
2,194, 4,12. Metaph. as above, 
1. 35 sqq. Part. An. i. 1, 640, b, 
28, 641, a, 29, b, 23 sqq. 

* For a fuller discussion of 
this point see infra and p. 357-8. 

4 Part. An. i. 640, b, 28: 7 
yap kara Thy popphy picts kupiwrépa 
This bAikis pioews. 641, a, 30: the 
scientific investigator has to deal 
with the soul still more than with 
the body, op waArrov % bAn Br 
éxeivny picts éorly } dvdradw. 

5 Phys. ii. 1, 192, b, 20: as 
ovens Tis pvcews apis tivds kad 
aitias rob rveicOat Kat hpemety ev @ 
brapxet Tpdtws Kal’ abtd Kat wh 
Kara cupBeBnkds. 1.32: odors pev 
uby got. Td pnOév: ptow Se Exe 
boa Toadrny Exe dpxnv. Metaph. 


v.4 fin.: ) mpéty bots nal eupios 
eyouévn early % obcia Hh TaY 
exdvrwy apxhy Kivhoews ev abrois F 
ard. vi. 1, 1025, b, 19 [xi. 7, 
1064, a, 15, 30]: wep) yap ri 
rowvryy éorly qdolay [4h puch] 
&y yn W apxh tis Kwhoews Kal 
ordcews év abr (or 1. 26: rept 
rowiroy by & dort Suvarby nuvei- 
o@a:). It is indifferent whether 
nature is described as the sub- 
stratum of motion merely, or of 
rest as well, since, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, rest (Hpeula, 
ordois) belongs as an attribute 
only to those things to which 
motion belongs, or at least can 
belong, and is merely orépnois 
xwhoews. . Phys. iii. 2, 202, a, 3, 
v 2, 226, b, 12, c. 6 init., vi. 3, 
234, a, 32 c& 8 239, a, 13, viii. 
1, 251, a, 26, 
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the character of this ‘force’ with accuracy. On the 
one side he considers Nature as a Single Being, 
attributing to her a life which permeates the world 
throughonut,! and a definite design which determines 
and unifies all its parts. He talks of the aims which 
she attempts to realise in her creations, although the 
properties of matter often thwart her purpose. Ina 
word, he uses expressions that can scarcely be explained 
except by the analogy of the human soul and the 
Platonic anima mundi,? although he distinctly argues 
against this idea as conceived by Plato. Though he 
remarks that the designs of Nature are not determined 
by deliberation like those of an artist,? and though in 
general we cannot attribute to him any real and inten- 
tional personification of Nature, yet the analogy re- 
mains. On the other side, however, he undoubtedly 
regards living beings as individual substances. He 
ascribes an individual principle of life to them, and he 
never indicates, or sets himself to discover, how this 
principle is related to the single force of Nature. Nor 
does he teach us how Nature is related to the divine 
causality.© When insisting upon the exact significance 
of divinity, he denies it to any but rational beings ; ® 


1 See the end of this chapter. 

2 Proofs of this are innu- 
merable ; it will sutfice to refer 
to the discussion of design in 
nature which follows in the text. 

‘As will be shown in its 
proper place. 

1 By ‘analogy’ is meant, not 
identity, but similarity. 

5 Cf. with what follows BRAN- 
DIS, iii. a, 113 sqq. 

6 As in Part. An. ii. 10, 656, 


a, 7: i} yop pdvoy peréxe: [7d Trav 
avOpamwy yévas] rot Belov Tay jyiv 
yrupluwy Cdwv 4} pdAwora mavrov. 
iv. 10, 686, a, 27: man stands 
upright 8:4 7d thy odow abrod Kal 
Thy ovolay elvat Oelav* epyov 5é rot 
Oeordrau 1rd voeiy kal dpoveiy. 
Hth. N. x. 7, 1177, a, 13 sqq. (cf. 
p. 165,n.1): vots is the divine in 
man, and therefore the highest 
activity is the theoretic. 
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and from this point of view he will not allow that Nature 


as a Whole is divine, but only demonic.! Yet there are 
other passages in which he seems to follow the popular 
theology of the Greeks, who recognised and revered 
an immediate exhibition of divine force in natural phe- 
nomena. Nature and God are so used synonymously,? 
and a share in divinity is conceded to all natural 
existences, however trivial. Indeed, this vacillation of 
view is deeply rooted in Aristotle’s philosophy. So far 
as God is the first cause of motion, all motions in the 
universe must proceed from Him; natural forces can 
only be an emanation of his force, and natural causes a 
manifestation of his causality. On the other hand, if 
we confine the functions of the primum movens to 
setting the outer sphere of heaven in motion, these 
conclusions are impossible. If even in the heavenly 
sphere we have to assume in addition to the Supreme 
Mover a series of subordinate and eternal beings, it is 
still more necessary in order to explain the much 
greater variety of movements in the realm of nature 
to assume a train of independent substances endowed 
with motive power of their own. How the harmony of 
these movements or their conjunction in an orderly. 
system is effected, it is hard to say. It cannot be by the 


1 Divin. p. 8.c. 2, 463,b, 12: exer rd wav. Hth. N. x.10, 1179, 


since beasts also dream, dreams 
cannot be divine ; they may, how- 
ever, be demoniacal ; } yap picts 
Saipovla, &AN’ ob Bela. 

2 De Calo, i. 4 fin.: 6 deds rat 
h pbors ob8ty pdrny rovadow. Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 10, 336, b, 27 sqq. (see 
next chapter, infra). Polit. vii. 4, 
1326, a, 32: Oelas yap 3) rotra 
duvduews Epyov, Hris nal ré5e cuy- 


b, 21: 7d pév ody rijs pbacws [the 
moral disposition] . . . did rivas 
Oelas airtas rots as GAnOGs EvTv- 
xéow tmdpxe. The @eta airiar 
correspond here to the Platonic 
Gela joipa, as to which see ZEL- 
LER’s Plato and cf. p. 402 sqq. 
supra. . 

3 Eth, N. vii. 14, 1153, b, 32: 
advra yap oboe: Exe: Tt Ociov. 
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natural operation of the primwm movens upon the world. 
Aristotle’s philosophy, moreover, excludes the concéption 
of God’s immediate interference in the course of the 
universe; and it would be illegitimate to attribute 
to Aristotle the popular belief in Providence, on the 
strength of a passing allusion to it in his writings.! 
Consequently it remains in obscurity whether we are to 
regard Nature as a single force or as an assemblage of 
forces, as something independent or as an emanation 
from the divine activity ; or, on the other hand, whether 
we ought to combine these two points of view, and, if 
so, how we ought to do it. But meantime we may 
permit Aristotle further to unfold his view of Nature. 

The most important idea with which we have to 
deal in the Philosophy of Nature is that of Motion. In 
our earlier researches we had to examine this idea in its 
general bearing ; therefore what now remains is that we 
should supplement our previous conclusions with an 
analysis of physical motion in its stricter and more 
special sense. 

Motion was defined generally on p. 380 sq. as the 
actualisation of what exists potentially. By analysing 
the different sorts of Motion we arrive at the special 
definition of its physical character. Aristotle distin- 


1 Hth. N. x. 9, 1179, a, 22: 6 moveiv ws rdv pidwv abrois émipedou- 


8& Kara vody evepyav Kai Totroy 
Ocparetwy ical Biaeluevos Kpiora. cat 
OcopiAdararus Eouev evar: ef ydp 
mis emucAcia Tay avOpwrlywy td 
Oeay yiverat, Bomep Soxet, kal etn by 
eVAoyor xalpew Te avTo’s TE aplory 
Kal TG svyyeveotdry (Toiro 5 by 
eln 6 vois) Kat robs d&yamiyras 
MdALoTa TodTO Kal TindyTas ayrev- 


wévous Kal dp0Gs Tre Kal Kadds 
mpdrrovras. bri 8& mdvra Tadra TE 
TopG parte’ Sadpyxe, odK KINAOv. 
GeoptAcararos pa. It is obvious 
that Aristotle is here arguing 
from popular conceptions; he 
himself ascribes to God no ex- 
ternal operation. Cf. pp. 389sqq. 
supra. 
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guishes three kinds: quantitative motion, or increase 


and decrease; qualitative motion, or alteration; and 
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motion in space, or locomotion—to which may be added 
as a fourth kind, birth and destruction.’ Now all these 
kinds of movement may be ultimately resolved into the 
third kind—Motion in Space. For, if we examine 
them more closely, we find that increase or growth, to 
begin with, consists in the addition of fresh material to 
matter which has already received a certain form: the 
increment is potentially but not actually identical with 
that which it augments, and assumes its form ; in other 


1 Phys. v. 1, 225, a, c. 2, 226, 
a, 23 (Metaph. xi. 11, 12), cf. 
Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 32, xii. 2 
init., Phys. viii. 7, 260, a, 26, 261, 
a, 32 sqq., vii. 2 init. Gen. et 
Corr. i, 4, 319, b, 31; De An. i. 
3, 406, a, 12,; Long. v. 3, 465, b, 
20; De Celo, iv. 3, 310, a, 25. 
Cat. cv. 14 init. Aristotle here 
distinguishes generally three 
kinds of change (eraBodAy): 
transition from being to being, 
from being to not-being,and from 
not-being to being. The first is 
motion in the stricter sense, the 
second destruction, the third 
origination. Motion he then 
divides into the kinds mentioned 
in the text (xivnots kata péyebos, 
xara wdBos and xara térov, as he 
calls them Phys. viii. 7, 260, b, 
26), and, taking birth and destruc- 
tion again together, thus enume- 
rates four kinds of peraBoah: 
h kara 7d tl (yévecis nal pOopa), 7 
xata 7d woody (avénois Kal péiais), 
h kata 7d woiby (4AAolwois), } Kara 
7d 70d (popd). That these are the 
only categories under which mo- 
tion can be thought, is shown 
Phys. v. 2, where change of sub- 


stance (birth and destruction) is 
not admitted to be motion (simi- 
larly c. 5, 229, a, 30; cf. SIMPL. 
Phys. 201, b, who extends the 
statement to the Peripatetic 
school in general, remarking, how- 
ever, that Theophrastus, among 
others, did not keep strictly to 
this use of language); elsewhere 
Aristotle treats this also as a form 
of motion, and uses ‘ motion’ as 
synonymous with ‘ change.’ See 
p.382,n.3,supra. Phys. vii. 2,243, 
a, 21 (cf. De An. i. 8, 406, a, 4) 
distinguishes two kinds of loco- 
motion: that which is self- 
originated and that which is 
caused by something else. The 
latter again is of four kinds: 
éAkis, dois, Bxnuts, divnois, the 
third and fourth of which, how- 
ever, may be resolved into the 
first two. Cf. viii. 10, 267, b, 9 
sqq.; De An. iii. 10, 433, b, 25; 
Ingr. An. c. 2, 704, b, 22 (Mot. 
An, c. 10, 703, a, 19); the 
statement in Rhet. i. 5, 1361, b, 
16, is less exact. ~Qous is either 
éois in the stricter sense, or 
wanyh; Meteor.iv. 9,386, a, 33; De 
An, li. 8, 419, b, 13, and cf. Probl, 
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words, such increase is an augmentation of matter, 
the form remaining constant. Similarly decrease is 
the diminution of matter without change of form.! 
Quantitative alteration, therefore, implies both qualita- 
tive movement and locomotion.2 But the second of 
these two is prior to the first; for every transformation 
results from the coincidence of something which pro- 
duces it with something in which it is produced, of an 
active and a passive element ® This coincidence, then, 
can only take place by local contact, for (although the 
converse is not necessarily true) the patient must always 
be touched by the agent, and contact carinot be effected 
without locomotion.‘ 

Even the last species of change, birth and destruc- 
tion, is eventually founded upon movement in space. 
If one were to assume an absolute beginning or 
end of existence, such a transmutation could not, 
indeed, be called a movement, since in such a case 
the substratum of the movement would itself begin 
or end. But birth and annihilation in this absolute 
sense are really impossible.5 Everything starts from 


xxiv. 9, 936, b, 38. IDELER, Arist. 
Meteor. ii. 509. 

1 Vide the full discussion in 
Gen. et Corr. i. 5. 

2 Phys. viii. 7, 260, a, 29, b. 13. 

§ Tloeiy in the physical sense 
is synonymous to Aristotle with 
GAAoWbY, mdoxew with dddozd- 
Ou. Cf. Phys. iii. 3 fin.: &Adralw- 
ais pty yap 4 Tol aAAowTOD, F 
dAAowrdy, evrerdxera’ ri 5é yrw- 
pmdrepoy 7 Tod Suvdue: womnTixod 
kal wa@nrixod 7 rootroy. 
Corr. i. 6, 322, b, 9, 323, a, 17: 
ob yap oldy re way Td Kivodv Toikiv, 
elrep 7d motady auribhoopey 7h 


Gen, et» 


adoxovrt’ toiro 8 ols h Klynots 
adBos* mdBos St Kad’ 8coy aAAaLO- 
rat uévov. On a further meaning 
of wotety see inn. 1 to p. 400. 

+ Phys. viii. 7, 260, b, 1 sqq., 
where it is further remarked that 
all qualitative changes are ulti- 
mately resolvable into rarefaction 
and condensation, which involve 
change of place. Gen. et Corr. 
i. 6, 322, b, 21 sqq. c. 9, 327, a, 
1, cf. p. 386. 

5 Gen. et Corr. i. 3, among 
other arguments, shows that 
matter would in the end be all 
used up, if destruction were to 
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being of some sort, and is eeelved into being again.! 
It is only a particular object, as such, that begins and 
ends its existence Its beginning is the end, and 
its end the beginning, of something else.? Conse~ 
quently, in so far as generation and destruction are 
different from change, this difference only affects the 
individual object. The individual changes when it sur- 
vives as a whole, although its qualities alter, but it is 
generated or destroyed when it, as a whole, begins or 
ceases to exist. If on the contrary we regard the 
universe and not the individual, then generation and 
destruction coincide partly with composition and divi- 
sion, partly with the transmutation of materials.4 Now 
both of these processes are occasioned by movement in 
space. Everything that comes into being has its 
cause; all ‘becoming’ implies a ‘ being’ by which it is 


mean actual annihilation (318, a, 
13). 

1 Phys. viii. 7, 261, a, 3: 
Sdkeré y’ by H -yéveots elvar mpdrn 
Taw Kivhoewr 812 TovTO, bri yevécOat 
def 1rd mpatyua mporov. Th & eg’ 
évds pty Sbrovoty ray yiwopevuv 
obrws exe, GAN’ Erepoy avarykaioy 
mpérepdy Ti kiveioOa: Tay ywopevwy 
by aitd ral wh ywdpevov, Kad rov- 
tou Erepov mpétrepov. Cf. p.38t-7. 

* Gen. et Corr. i. 3, 318, a, 
23: 8 7d Thy rovde pPOopay %Arov 
elvar yéveotv, kal rhy Tovde yeverw 
BAdov elvat plopdy kravoeroyv avay- 
katov elvat thy petaBorhy, Ibid. 
319, a, 20, ii. 10, 836, b, 24. Cf. 
p. 387. 

3 Gen. et Corr.i. 2, 317, a, 20: 
€or yap ‘yéveois Gardy kal d0ope ov 
ouynpioe: nad Sianplore, arr’ bray 
peraBadadn ex Told, eis Tdde SAov. 
*AAAolwois is produced by change 


in the rd@y, birth and destruction 
by change in the troxeluevor, 
whether in respect of its form 
(Aéyos) or its matter; c. 4, 319, 
b, 10: GAAolwots wév éorw, bray 
bropévovros Tod brorepévou, aigdn- 
TOU byTos, ueTAaBdAAD ev Tois abToD 
mdbecw .... drav 8 doy pera- 
BdAAn wh Sroudvovros aicOnrod 
twos @s broxeysévov TOD abTov . . . 
yéverts 48n 1d ToLodTOV, Tov dE 
pOopa. 

4 Cf. Meteor. iv. 1, 378, b, 31 
sqq., where he argues that ge- 
neration is effected by definite 
materials becoming transmuted 
and determined in certain ways 
by the agency of efficient forces ; 
destruction, on the other hand, 
~by the conquest of the passive 
matter over the determining 
form. 

5 Cf. Phys. viii. 7, 260, b, 8: 


~ 
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produced. Since this, as we saw in the case of altera- 
tion, cannot operate without movement in space, such 
movement must precede all generation.’ Again, if 
movement in space precedes generation, it must of ne- 
cessity precede growth, change, decrease, and destruc- 
tion ; since these processes can only be carried on in that 
which has previously been generated.? Therefore this 
species of motion is the first in the order of causality, as 
well as in the order of time and in the logical order also.* 

Notwithstanding what has just been said, Aristotle 
is far from explaining natural phenomena by the merely 
mechanical principle of motion in space, as the Atomists- 
had done. Even purely physical occurrences cannot, in 
his opinion, be satisfactorily accounted for by this 
method, seeing that many of them are only to be 
conceived as modes of qualitative alteration, or the 
transmutation of materials.‘ Physics do not by any 
means exhaust the conception of Nature. Final Causes 


advrwv tav Tabnudtey apxh wix- 
yoo Kalpdvwos . . wuKvwois BE 
nat udywos ovyxpiots Kad Sidnptors, 
Kab? &s yéveris nal pbopd Adyerat 
Tay ovoiay. cuyKptvéueva BE Kal 
Siaxpivdpeva, dvdyen Kara témoy 
perapdrdew, 

1 Phys. ibid. 261, a, 1 sqq. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 10 init. 

2 Phys. ibid.b, 7. It is here 
further pointed out in proof of the 
priority of ‘movement in space,’ 
that, while it is presupposed by 
the others, it does not presup- 
pose them. Without the move- 
ment of the heavens, neither 
generation nor destruction, nei- 
ther growth nor material change, 
could take place. Movement it- 
self, on the other hand, is indepen- 


dent of these conceptions, and 
none of them are applicable to the 
heavens (260, b, 19 sqq. Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 10 init.). So also move- 
ment in space is the only one of 
these conceptions which hastodo 
with the eternal,and is of infinite 
duration (260, b, 29, 261, a, 27 
sqq.). Aristotle also argues that 
because it is the last in time inre- 
spect to individual existences, it 
must be the first in nature (260, 
h, 30, 261, a, 13) ; and he holds that 
it causes the least change in the 
nature of the thing moved, and is 
the motion which the self-moving 
produces in preference to every 
other (261, a, 20). 

* Thid. 260, hb, 15 sqq. 

4 Seep. 304,n.3,and p.306,n.5, 
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rise above the material causes which subserve them; 
and these are not provided for in the philosophy of a 
Democritus.' Lastly, if it be true that ‘ becoming’ is a 
transition from potentiality to actuality, or a process of 
development, and that the importance of Aristotle’s na- 
tural philosophy consists, to a great extent, in having 
first made this notion of development possible and 
consciously given it the foremost place, it is clear that 
Aristotle could not favour opinions which started with 
an express denial of any ‘becoming’ or qualitative alter- 
ation, and left us nothing but a movement in space of un- 
alterable materials. Therefore qualitative alteration must 
be added to locomotion, even in the domain of matter, as a 
second source of natural occurrences: but over against 
both, Aristotle sets the teleology of nature, which uses as 
meaus to its end all that is corporeal and determined 
by natural necessity. 

Next to Motion in Space, and not without direct 
relation to it, come investigations by which Aristotle 
further illustrates the idea of motion in his Physics: 
and these include discussions upon the Infinite, Space, 
Time, the Unity and Continuity of Motion,? &c. 

The Infinite* had played an important part in pre- 


1 See p. 307, n. 4, and cf. p. 
359, sq. supra. 

? He describes those concep- 
tions, indeed, generally, iii. 1, 
200, b, 15 sqq. c. 4 imit., as he-. 
longing to the discussion upon 
motion, and deals with the first 
three in bks. iii. and iv. before the 
section npon the kinds of motion; 
but.the way in which he treats 
them shows that he is thinking 
chiefly of locomotion. 


8’ The discussion of this concep- 
tion Aristotle introduces in Phys. 
iii. 1, 200, b, 15, with the words: 
Boxe? 8 7 xlynors elvat Tay cwvexay, 
7d 8 kmepoy éupalvera: mp@rov év 
T@ ouvexet; c.4 init. he remarks 
that natural science deals with 


masses, motion, and time, each-- 


of which is either finite or infinite. 
On what follows see ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr. pt. i. 186. 
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Aristotelian philosophy. Plato and the Pythagoreans 
went so far as to make it an element of all things, and 
therefore a substance. Aristotle begins by proving this 
to be impossible: ‘ infinity’ does not belong to the 
order of substances but of qualities.’ Then he shows 
that an ‘infinite magnitude’ is inconceivable. For sup- 
pose it to be a body, body is that which is limited by 
superficies ; or if it be a number, numbers are capable 


of being counted, and that which can be counted is not - 


infinite? Lastly, and more especially, an infinite body 
could neither be composite nor simple. It could not 
be composite, since, the elements being limited in 
number, an infinite body could not be made up of 
them unless one of them were infinite in magnitude, and 
such an element would leave no room for the rest.’ 
And to think of it as simple is equally impossible. 
In the first place, as far as this world is concerned, no 
bodies exist except the four elementary ones, nor can 
there be any out of which alone everything could come, 
since all becoming moves between two opposites; and 
if there be several primitive bodies, it is quite impossible 
that one should be infinite.‘ Again. every body has its 
natural place, in which it abide , und to which it tends; 
and this law determines the difference in weight be- 
tween bodies ; every body without exception must exist 
in a definite space, in a locality; but in the infinite 
there is no definite locality, no distinction of up and 
down, centre and circumference, before and efter, right 
and left.5 Moreover, whereas it is manifest that bodies 


1 Phys. iii. 5, 204,a; see p.312, i. 7 init. 

n. 2, and p. 325, n. 2, supra. * Phys. ibid, 204, b, 22. 
2 Phys. ibid. 204, b, 4. 5 Ibid. 205, a, 8 to end of chap., 
3 Thid. 204, b, 11, cf. De Calo, iv. 8, 216, u, 8. De Colo, i. 6 
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either move in a circle like the celestial spheres or in 
straight lines up and down like the elemental bodies, 
infinity admits of neither of these movements. The 
former is impossible, because circles are by their nature 
circumscribed, and circular movement is rotation round 
a centre, whereas in the infinite there is no centre;! the 
latter, because lineal motion has a starting point and 
end.? Indeed, ‘infinity’ could not move at all, since it 
would take infinite time to traverse the smallest con- 
ceivable space? Finally, Aristotle uses an argument 
conclusive with Greeks, who could not imagine formless 
being: the infinite, as such, is incomplete and without 
shape—we call that infinite the magnitude of which is 
indeterminable, which is never finished and complete, 
which cannot be limited in such a way as not to leave 
some portion of it outside.‘ The infinite first becomes 
a whole and complete when it is enclosed by means of 
form. But the world cannot be conceived except as 
complete and a whole.> It is therefore impossible that 


4 Aristotle’s words are: ov 
yap ob pndey tw, GAN ob Gel Te 
tEw orl, rot’ tmepdy ori, 


init. v. 7, 274, b, 8, 29, 276, b, 6 
sqq. Inc. 6, 273, a, 21 sqq., the 
same conclusion is reached by 


showing that infinite bodies ust 
be infinitely heavy or light; sut 
an infinitely heavy or an infi- 
nitely light body is an impossi- 
bility, since it must either ex- 
hibit in@nite speed or be abso- 
lutely immovable. 

' As is shown, at unnecessary 
length, De Calo, i. 5, 271, b, 20 
sqq. 272, b, 17 sqq. c. 7, 275, b, 
12. 

2 De Calo, i. 6 init. Alsoc. 7, 
276, b, 15 sqq. 

3 Thid. c. 6, 272, a, 21 sqq. 
Phys. vi. 7, 238, a, 36. 


where, however, the antithesis is 
merely verbal, vb pndey tw 
meaning ‘that beyond which 
nothing exists,’ ob del +r: %w, on 
the other hand, ‘that of which a 
part always remains beyond.’ 

5 Phys.iii.6: see at p.350, sup. 
Gen, An. i. 715,b, 143 4 Be pdois 
getye: Td Emepovs 1rd wy yap 
time:pav &rerés, 7 58 pdats del Cnre? 
réaxos The objection (Phys. iii. 
4, 208, b, 22 sqq.) that infinite 
space presupposes also an infi- 
nite body, he afterwards sets 
aside (iv. 5,212, a, 31, b, 8,16 sqq.3 
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the infinite, as such, should really exist as an inter- 


minable magnitude.! 


Yet we cannot entirely do without it. 


Time, and 


motion, which is measured by time, are without be- 
ginning or end. Magnitudes are capable of infinite 


division, number of infinite increase.” 


cf. De Calo, i.9, see p. 395, n. 6 
supra) by his peculiar definition 
of space as the ‘boundary between 
the enclosing and the enclosed. 
The boundary of the world itself 
is, therefore, according to his 
view, not in space; beyond it 
there is no space either void or 
occupied. 

' Phys. iii. 5 fin. : 871 wey oby 
evepyela ob ZaTt copa repov, 
gavepby éx Tabrwy. c. 6, 206, a, 16: 
7d Be wey edos Sri nar’ evépyeay ovr 
éorw breipoy, elpnrat; ibid. b, 24. 

2 Phys. iii. 6, init. : bre P 
wh éorw tmepoyv ards, ToAAG 
addvara oupBalver, SRAov. Tov TE 
yop xpdvov Eorar tis apxh rab 
TedeuTh, Kal Ta peyeby ov Siatpera 
els peyedn, wal dpiduds ove Eorar 
&repos. Aristotle proves in par- 
ticular: (1) the eternity of time, 
and with it the eternity of motion 
which is measured by time. Be- 
sides the passages quoted p. 388, 
n. 1, see Phys. viii. 1, 251, b, 10 sqq. 
and cf. Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 7. 
He argues that as every pre- 
sent is the middle point between 
the past and the future, and 
every moment is a present, it is 
wholly impossible to conceive of 
any moment of time which has 
not a before and after, and there- 
fore of any which could be a 
first or a last moment, a begin- 
ning or an end of time. (2) He 
proves the infinite divisibility of 
magnitudes, by showing that 
nothing which is continuous, whe- 


Hence we 


ther it be spatial size, or time, or 
motion, can consist of what is 
indivisible. Continuous magni- 
tude can only be constituted 
(according to Phys. v. 3, 227, a, 
10) by such elements as have a 
common boundary, and, more- 
over, lie outside one another; 
indivisible magnitudes, on the 
other hand, must either lie wholly 
outside one another, in which case 
they would have no point of con- 
tact, or must wholly coincide 
(Phys. vi. 1 init., cf. Gen. et Corr. 
i, 2, 317, a, 2 sqq., De Celo, iii. 
8, 306, b, 22). The assumption of 
indivisible bodily surfaces or 
lines is not only incompatible 
with the fundamental principles 
of mathematics (De Cela, iii. 1, 
298, b, 33 sqq. c. 5, 303, a, 20, c. 


‘7, 306, a, 26: cf. the treatise n. 


ardpwv ypoupov), but it would 
likewise make the most universal 
of all physical phenomena, viz. 
motion, impossible, for, magni- 
tude and time being alike indi- 
visible, it is impossible to traverse 
one part before another. In re- 
spect, therefore, of each of the in- 
divisible elements—and accord- 
ingly also of the whole which is 
constituted by them—motion 
could only be predicated as a thing 
of the past, never as a thing of the 
present (Phys. vi. 1, 231, b, 18 
sqq.; cf. c. 2, 233, a, 10 sqq. c. 9, 
239, b, 8, 31), and all difference of 
velocity must also in like manner 
vanish (ibid. c. 2, 233, b, 15sqq.) 
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must conclude that the infinite exists in one sense 
and not in another: or in other words, that it has 
a potential but not an actual existence. The divi- 
sibility of magnitudes in space is indefinite; yet we 
may not therefore argue that there is an infinitely small 
particle. The multiplication of numbers has no limit; 
yet there is no infinitely great number.1 In a word, 
the infinite can never be represented in actuality. It is 
always potential, and in its two manifestations takes 
opposite directions—extension being capable of infinite 
division, but not of infinite augmentation: number, on 
the other hand, of infinite augmentation, but not of 
infinite division, since the unit is the smallest number.” 
Real infinity is only possible in incorporeal substance— 


Again, all change is excluded in 
things indivisible, for change in- 
volves division between an earlier 
and a later condition (Phys. vi. 
4 init.). In particular, when we 
come to the indivisible elemen- 
tary bodies and surfaces of De- 
mocritus and Plato, we shall find 
these heset by a whole series of 
new difficulties in addition to 
the above. (3) Lastly, as there 
is no highest number, number is 
capable of infinite multiplication. 
This, however, has never been 
disputed, and therefore requires 
no proof. . 

! Phys. iii. 6, 206, a, 12 sqq.: 
mas pev tore [7d Bretpov], was 3? 
ob, Aéyerar 8h) 7d clya 7d wey 
duvduer Th BE evrerexelig, nad rd 
timetpoy Eort mev mpogbéce Eort 5é 
kal apapére:, To 8& wé-yefos Sri pev 
nar’ evépyeay odie .toriv tretpov, 
elpnrat, Siapéce 8 drriv: od yap 
xarerby dverciy ras arduous 
ypaypmds * Aciwerat obv Suvduer elvat 


7) imeipov, Only we must not 
suppose that this potentiality can 
ever become actual, dore 1d 
timeipov ob Set AauBdvew ads réde 
Tt... Gad’ del dv yevére: 2 pOopl, 
&e.; ¢. 7, 207, b, 11 (on the in- 
finity of number): écre Suvdue 
wey éoriy, evepyelg 8 of > GAD’ Ged 
bmepBdAAe: Td Aap Bavduevoy wayrds 
Gpicpevov wAfGous, GAA’ ob yopic- 
wos 6 dpiOuds obros Tis d:xoroulas, 
obde pever  dmetpla GAAG -ylverat, 
dorep nal 6 xpdvos tal 6 dpiOuds roi 
xpévov. It is shown also, Gen. et 
Corr. i. 2, 316, a, 14 sqq., with re- 
spect to infinite divisibility, that 
it never can be actually realised 
in fact and therefore exists only 
potentially. It is just because it 
is merely ev Suvdue that the 
Infinite is reckoned among 
material causes (see p. 350, n. 1 
supra). 

2 Phys. iii. 7. Time, however, 
even Aristotle holds to be infinite 
in both directions. 
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as an infinity of force. This also, however, is manifested 
only in a series which is never exhausted, and in the 
endless motion of the world.! 

In proceeding to the notion of Space, we. may 
remark, in the first place, that Aristotle did not regard 
it as the boundary-line or shape of individual bodies ; 
for in this case bodies would not move in a space, but 
with their space, and several bodies could not succes- 
sively enter the same space. No more can it be iden- 
tified with the matter of bodies, since this also is 
inseparable from the body which is in space: nor is it 
that which circumscribes, but that which is circum- 
scribed. In the third place, we may not regard it as 
the distance between the boundaries of bodies, since 
this distance changes with the bodies, whereas space 
remains always the same, whatever may exist and move 
within it.2 Space may more properly be defined as the 
limit of the surrounding body in respect to that which 
it surrounds.® The place of each particular body?‘ is 
therefore formed by the (internal) limits of that which 
surrounds it, and space in general by the limits of the 
world.® 


1 See notes to p. 395, supra. 

2 Phys. iv. 1-4, ef. esp. 211, 
b, 5 sqq., 209, b, 21 sqq. 

3 To mépas rod meptéxovros 
odparos, or, more accurately, Td 
Tou meptéxovros mépas axlynrov 
mparov. Of. De Calo, iv. 3, 310, 
b, 7. 

1”ld10s rémos, as it is called 
Phys. iv. 2 init., as opposed to 
rémos xowds. It is also called é 
apawros rémos ey @ eorly Exacroy ; 
ibid. c. 4, 211, a, 28. 

5 Phys. iv. 6, 212, a, 31, b, 18. 


It is strange that space should 
here be called as inc. 4, 212, a, 
20(cf. 0. 3, supra) rot odpaved ri 7a 
Ecxarov nal amréuevoy rod Kuwnrod 
odparos wépas hpenody ; for we are 
told (v. below and p. 377) tbat 
the vault of heaven moves con- 
tinually in a circle. Aristotle 
means, however (c. 4, 212, a, 18 
sqq.c. 5, 212, a, 31 sqq,, viii. 9, 
265, b, 1 sqq.) that just as in the 
case of a ball which spins round 
its own axis without otherwise 
moving the circumference is as 
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Aristotle obtains the notion of Time by a similar 
rocess.: Time cannot exist without motion, since it is 
aly by the movement of thoughts that we perceive it. 
‘et it is not motion, since motion itself is inseparable 
om the object moved, and therefore is in one case 
ister, in another slower; whereas time is universally 
1e same, and its movement is always equally fast. It 
lows that time stands in a special relation to motion, 
ut is different from it. Itis the measure or the number 
f motion in respect to what is earlier and later.2 The 
nit of this number is the ‘ now.’ Time is occasioned 
y the movement of the ‘now.’ It is this that makes 
me at once a continuous and a discrete magnitude: 
ontinuous, in so far as ‘now’ is the same in the pre- 
at moment as it was in the past; discrete, in so far 
s its being is different in each moment.* 

These notions of Time and Space involve the in- 
nity of the former and the finitude of the latter; and 
‘e already know Aristotle’s further reasons for this 


istinction between them.* 


cvationary as the centre, the 
reular motion affecting merely 
s paris, since only those change 
ieir position, so the highest 
eavens move only in a certain 
sspect, and are in space only kara 
uuBeBnxds, and in so far as their 
arts move and are in space (De 
‘wlo, v. 5, which passage BRAN- 
Is, ii. b, 748, wrongly suspects). 
1 a like sense it is said (212, a, 
8) that the river is stationary, 
ad that only the individual 
‘aves move. 

. Phys. iv. 10, 11. 

2 "Apibuds wivioews Kate +d 
pérepay kal Borepoy,c. 11 fin.; De 
‘ela, i. 9, 279, a, 14. 

VOL. TI. 


In like manner his concep- 


3 Phys. iv. c. 11, cf. p. 220, a, 
5: ovuvexfs re 3h 6 xpdvos TE viv 
kal dufpnta Kara 7d viv; 219,b, 9: 
dorep 7 kivnots del BAAD Kal GAAn, 
wal 6 xpévos* 6 8 &ua was xpdvos 
6 abrés: 1d yap viv 7d adrd 8 mor’ 
hv: 708 elvat adrg erepov. Thid. 
c 13, init. : rd 8€ viv gore cuvexeca 
xpévou’... auvéxer yap Toy xpdvov 
roy mapedOdvta nal éoduevoy, kad 
Saws mépas xpdvov egriv: . . 
Broupet Se Buvduer* eal 7 mey roriro, 
del repo 7d viv, f & ouvdel, del rd 
avTéd . . ore BE rabrd Kal xara 
raid h dialpects kal 4 Evwors, 73 8° 
elvat od raird, 

‘Cf. p. 428 sqq., and 3887, 
supra. Aristotle, however, here 

FR 
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on of Space implies the impossibility of a vacuum. If 
pace is the limit of the enclosing bcedy in relation to 
ie enclosed, we cannot but conclude that there is no 
vace where there is no body: empty space would be 
1 enclosure that encloses nothing. Aristotle tries on 
iis point, with minute and patient arguments, to con- 
te the widely-received assumption of a vacuum, which, 
ving mainly to the teaching of the Atomists, had 
xcome part of the current Natural Philosophy. 

The reasons with which they had supported it appear 
» him inconclusive. Movement does not need to be ex- 
lained by such an hypothesis, since we can imagine that 
iother body quits the space which the object in motion 
iters. Condensation may be referred to the exit of 
r or other matter from the bodies in question; rare- 
ction to its entrance intothem. The expansion which 
ater, for example, experiences when passing into air 
hat is, into steam) may be explained by the alteration 
‘materials, which necessitates another degree of rarity : 
‘ the phenomena of gravity by the tendency of the 
ements to reach their natural place.! The vacnum 
ould rather put a stop to the possibility of motion. 
nce emptiness yields equally on all sides, one cannot 
iagine anything capable of determining a body to 
llow one direction rather than another. It would 
ford no distinction of natural localities. No special 
otion could take place in it. On the other hand, it 


stinguishes, as Plato had done the immutable. Phys. iv. 12, 
‘im. 37, D, 38, B), between the 221,b,3. De Celo, i. 9, 279, b, 
dless time in which mutable 11-28; see p. 395, n. 6, supra. 
istence moves, and eternity 1 Phys. iv. 7, 214, a, 24 sqq., 
idv) or the timeless being of c. 8 init. c. 9, 
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would be equally impossible, on the hypothesis of 
infinite vacuity, to assign any reason for rest in 
Nature. Again, if bodies fall or rise with a rapidity 
proportioned to the rarity of the medium through 
which they are moving, everything would have to fall 
or rise with infinite rapidity through the infinite rarity.- 
of the void. On the other hand, if, ceteris paribus, 
greater masses fall or rise quicker than smaller ones 
because they more easily overcome the withstanding 
medium, then in the void, where there is no resistance to 
overcome, the smallest wonld move as quickly as the 
greatest. Lastly, how are we to conceive that an 
empty space exists beyond the space occupied by bodies, 
since, if a body entered that space, there would then be 
two spaces, an empty and a full, the one within the 
other? And what is the use of such a void space, 
since every body has its own extension?! Besides, by 
maintaining that there is empty space or any space at all 
beyond the world, one would end in the contradiction 
of asserting that a body could be where no body can.” 
If empty Space is impossible, empty Time, filled with 
no movement, is equally inconceivable, since Time is 
nothing but the number of motion.* Aristotle, in fact, 
maintains the eternity of motion as having neither be- 


1 Phys. iv. 8; ef. De Cola, iv. 


xevdy 005 xpdvos eotly ttw rot 
2. In estimating the force of 


oupavod* ey @rayri yap Témw Suva- 


these arguments we must, of 
course, take account of the state 
of scientific knowledge at the 
time, and of the presuppositions 
which were shared by Aristotle 
and the Atomists alike. See 
p. 442, infra. 

2 De Calo, i. 9,279, a, 11: 
Gua 58 SHAov Br ode rds od5E 


véy tmaptat cya: xevdy 8 elvat 
gaow évy @ ph evundpxe: odpa, 
5uvardy 8 éo1) yevéc@ar 427) 
S& rod otpavod Sé5emrTa: Ort ott’ 
Zorw ott’ evdéxerat yevérOa: c&ua. 

3 Phys. vili. 1, 251, b, 10: 7 
mpérepoy Kal torepoy was eorat 
xpévov wh tyros; 4 6 xpdvos ph 
otons Kiwhoews; ef 3% eorw 6 
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ginning norend.' On this point he suggests the remark- 
able qnestion: whether there could be Time without a 
soul? And he answers it by saying that Timein its essence 
is implicit in motion, but that in reality it cannot be 
without the soul, because number does not exist without 
a calculator, and reason is the only calculator.2 But we 
should make a mistake if we sought to discover in this, 
remark any inclination to the idealist theory of Time 
which has obtained so vast an importance in modern 
philosophy. Its apparent bias towards Idealism pro- 
ceeds from Aristotle's not conceiving the ideas of Time 
and Space in as pure and abstract a sense as is familiar 
to us. Although he does not go so far as Plato, who 
identified Space with extended substance, and Time 
with the motion of the stars,’ yet he never attempts to 
make an accurate distinction between Space and Time 


xXpbvos Kivimews apiouds 4 xlyno's 
vis, elmep del xpdvas early, avarynn 
wal kivnow alti: elvu. Tbid. 1. 
26: avdyen .  . elvas del xpdvov, 
GAAG py eLye xpdvov, pavepdy Sri 
avdyen ely: kal xivyoww, etrep 6 
xpévos wd Bos Tt eivhoews. De Carlo, 
i. 9, 279, a, 14: outside the 
world there is no time, for xpévos 
apiduds iivhoews’ Kivnois 8 bvev 
ovoikod cdéparos ovn or. CE. p. 
395, n. 6, supra, 

' See p. 387, supra. 

2 Phys. iv. 14, 223, a, 16 sqq. 
esp. 1. 25: ef 5¢ undéev BAAG wépunev 
&piduetv h wuxh Kal poxis vois, 
aitvarov evar xpdvov Wuxiis my 
ovans, GAA’ } robro 8 wore bv dor 
6 xpéves [apart from the soul 
time, as such, cannot exist, but 
only that which constitutes the 
essence of time, the reality that 
lies beneath it as the substratum 


of its existence; v. TORSTRIK in 
Rh. Mus. xii. 1857, p. 16] sqq.], 
olov ef évidyerat klynow elvar &vev 
woxijs. Aristotle is not quite 
consistent in his answers to the 
question, what faculty of the soul 
it is that perceives time. Accord- 
ing to the ahove passage and De 
An. iii. 10, 433, b, 5 sqq., we must, 
suppose that it is the reason, and 
that the sense of time is limited 
to rational beings. In the De 
Mem. i. 450, a. 9-23, on the other 
hand, he assigns it to the mparov 
aicOnrixdy, audattributes memory, 
which involves the perception of 
time (ibid. 419, b, 28), to many 
of the lower animals (ibid. and 
c. 2, 458.a, 7 sqq. Hist. An. i. 
1, 488, b, 25). 

3 See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. Abth. 
i, pp. 613, 684, 2, 
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ersal forms of sense, and the existence in which 
e manifested. We have seen! that he cannot 
>of space without physical locality, higher and 
ravity and levity.? He limits existence in space, 
rictest sense, to that which is surrounded by 
body different from itself, arguing from this 
that there is no space beyond the world, and 
» world as a whole is not in space, but only its 
arts.3 In the same way the homogeneous parts 
herent body, as parts of the whole, are only 
lly in space; they are not actually so until 
d from the whole. It is the same with Time. 
eing the number of motion, presupposes an 
noved on the one hand, and on the other a 
x subject. He remarks expressly, however, that 
me is called the number of motion, we must not 
ind bythe word number that by which one counts, 
tis counted.6 Number, that is, must be taken 
8 subjective but its objective sense. Far from 
ing Time as a mere form of our perception, he 
it rather as something pertaining to motion, 
leed, to the body moved. Outside the world, 
dies cease, Time also ceases to exist.® 
ae further discussion of Motion which is fonnd 
otle’s Physics, our attention is chiefly drawn to 
ts which bear more directly upon his doctrine of 
um movens and the structure of the universe. He 
8, supra. real significance). 
iys, therefore, Phys. iv. 5 see p. 429, n. 5, supra. 
8: the movements of * Phys. iv. 5, 212, b, 4. 
dies (fire, earth, &c.) 5 Phys. iv. 11, 219, b, 5. 


Svov Ori tors Tt 6 TéTUs, ® De Calo, i. 9; see p. 436, 
ud gxe: rive Sbvenw (a nL 38, supra, and p. 8GF, u. 6. 
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defines the meaning of coexistence in space, of contact, 
of intermediate space, of succession, of continuity, dc.! 
He distinguishes the different relations in which the 
unity of motion can be spoken of,? finding the absolute 
unity of motion in continuous or unbroken movement— 
that is, in such as belongs to one and the same object 
in the same relation at one and the same time.* He 
asks what constitutes uniformity of motion and its 
opposite: * in what cases two movements, or movement 
and repose, may be said to be opposed to each other ; 
how far the natural or unnatural character of a move- 
ment has to be considered in either instances After 
proving further that all continuous magnitudes are 
divisible ad injinitum,® that time and space in this 
respect correspond, and that in reality it is only with 


1 Phys. v. 3: Gua pey ov 
Aéyerat Tair’ elvas kata témov, doa 
év évl réry ori mpdry, xwpls bé 
boa év érépp, datecOar be dy Ta 
tnpa ipa, werakd dé cis mépune 
mpGrov apucverobar Td weraBdrdroy 

. . pekhs be oF pera Thy dpyhy 
pdvov bytos . . . wndly peratd éore 
cay &v rattG yéeve: xal [join with 
ravTg@] oF épetis éoriv. 
éxdpevov 8 [immediately suc- 
cessive] & dy epetiis bv a&arnra 
we a. Adyo 8 elvar cuvexés 
[continuous], bray rabrd -yervnrat 
kal @y 7b éxarépov mépas ols 
aimrovrat. In the ouvexés, there- 
fore, there must be unity as well 
as contact. On apy cf. Gen. et 
Corr. i. 6, 323, a, 3. 

2 Phys. v. 4 init.: motion is 
either yéve: or fer or amAas pla, 
For other senses in which motion 
is said to be ‘one,’ see ibid. 228, b, 
11 sqq. Of. vii. 1, 4, pp. 125, 139, 


of Bekker’s smaller edition. 

3 Phys. v. 4, 227, b, 21: amAds 
3é pla Kivnois 4 TH ovcig wla Kal Te 
apiOug, the latter is the case when 
not only the thing moved and 
the kind of its motion (dAAelwors, 
gopa, &c., together with their 
special varieties) but also the 
time is the same, 228, a, 20: ry 
re anaes wlay [iivnow] avdynn ral 
ouvexy elvat . . . Kal ef ouvexys, 
pla. 

4 Tbid. b, 15 sqq. 

5 Phys. v. 5, 6. 

® Ibid. vi. 1 sq.; see p. 430, n. 
2, supra. The indivisible unit of 
space and time (the point and the 
moment) is therefore (as is shown 
De An. iii. 6, 430, b. 17 sqq.) 
never found existing actually and 
independently as a xwptordy, but 
only as contained potentially in 
the divisible, and not ever known 
except as a negation. 
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inite spaces traversed in a finite time that motion has 
o do—whereas infinite spaces are only said to be 
raversed in the same sense in which the time of motion 
3 infinite'—-he establishes the indivisibility of the 
resent moment, and concludes that in this unit neither 
iotion nor rest are possible.? He discusses the divisi- 
ility of motion and of the body moved,’ remarking that 
very alteration attains completion in an indivisible 
1oment, but that the moment of its beginning is never 
apable of being accurately determined. He shows that 
; 1s equally impossible to measure a merely finite space 
1 infinite time or an infinite space in finite time, and 
gnsequently that an infinite magnitude cannot move 
ay distance at all in a finite time. These conclusions 
ipply him with the means of refuting Zeno’s argu- 
\ents against motion,® and enable him to prove that 
1e indivisible can neither move nor change in any way.’ 
inally, he prepares the way for investigating the 
ovement of the universe and its cause, by asking ® 
hether there can be a single movement of infinite 
aration. After establishing the eternity of motion and 


' Phys. vi. 2, 233, a, 13 sqq. 

» Ibid. c. 3, and again c. 8, 
ere he adds: in the transition 
3m motion to rest, the motion 
sts as long as the transition 
sts ; while, therefore, a thing is 
ming to rest, it is moving still. 

3 Tbid.c.4 (cf. also p. 430, n. 2). 
stion according to this passage 

divisible in a double sense: 
st in respect of the-time occu- 
xd, and secondly in respect of 
2 object moved. 

+ Ibid. c. 5,6. Wesee from 
uPL. Phys. 230, a, m. 231, b, 


m, and THEMIST. Phys. 55, a, w., 
that difficulties had already sug- 
gested themselves to Theophras- 
tus and Eudemus in connection 
with this view. 

5 Phys. vi. 7; cf. p. 429, n. 3, 
supra. Aristotle shows, Phys. viii. 
9, 265, b, 16, that his predecessors 
also treated motion in space as 
the most primary. 

® Phys. vi. 9, cf. c. 2, 233, a, 
21, viii. 8, 263, a, 4, and p. 311, 
supra. 

* Phys. viii. 10. 

* At the end of this chapter. 
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e necessity of a primum movens, he gives this answer :' 
there is a continuous and single movement without 
‘ginning or end, it must be movement in space, for 
t only does this precede every other,? but every other 
a transition between opposites ; 3 and where this is the 
se the first motion ceases at a certain point, at which 
new movement may begin in another direction, but 
ie and the same cannot continue without a break.‘ 
ie same argument proves that only circular motion 
iswers all the necessary requirements. If all move-~ 
ent in space must be either in a straight line, or 
rcular, or mixed,® a mixed movement could only be of 
idless duration and continuous if both the others 
uld. Movement in a straight line cannot have 
is character, since every finite rectilinear movement ° 
is terminal points at which it ceases, and though 
tween these terminal points it may be infinitely often 
peated, yet these repeated movements do not con- 
itute one continuous motion. Circular motion is, 
erefore, the only kind of movement which, continuing 
ie and the same in unbroken sequence, can be without 
ginning and end.” It unites the repose of the uni- 
se with unceasing motion, since it enables it to move 


1 Phys. viii. 1-6; see p. 387 4 Thid, 261, a, 31 sqq. 


, supra. 5 Among mixed forms of mo- 
2 Phys. viii. 7; see p.423 sq. tion we must in this division 
ura, reckon all curves exceptthecircle, 
4 Generation from not-being § Anintinite one isimpossible, 


being ; destruction from being not only in itself (see p. 430, n. 2, 
not-being ; increase from less supra) but also because the world 
greater; decrease from greater is not infinite. 

less ; alteration from one state 7 All this is explained at 
another, eg. from water to length, Phys. viii. 8, 261, a, 27- 

am, 263, b, 3, 264, a, 7 sqq. c. 9 tnt. 
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without changing its place as a whole.’ It is the mea- 
sure for all other movement. It alone is entirely uniform, 
whereas in rectilinear? movement rapidity increases in 
proportion to the distance from the starting-point. How 
this eternal rotation is brought about by the operation 
of the primum movens * we have already shown. 
Important though movement in space is, as the 
most primitive kind of change on which all others are 
dependent, Aristotle cannot agree with the mechanical 
theory of physics in merging all forms of change in this 
one, andin assuming only thecombination and separation, 
while rejecting the transmutation, of materials. Three 
questions arise upon this point. Is there a qualitative 
distinction between sorts of matter? Is there a quali- 


tative alteration of materials ? 


bination of materials as to 


' Phys. viii. 9, 265, b, 1; cf. 
p. 398, 4. 

2 Those, namely, which Aris- 
totle treats as the natural motions 
of elementary bodies: in other 
words, the downward motion of 
heavy, and the upward motion of 
light bodies. With forc#bte move- 
meuts the opposite is the case. 

3 Phys. viii. 9, 265, b, 8 sqq. 

4 The seventh book of the 
Physics is passed over in the 
above account, because it was not 
originally a part of the work (see 
p.81,n. 2, supra). Its contents are 
as follows. After it has been 
explained in c. 1 that every move- 
ment must have its source in a 
primum movens, and inc. 2 (see 
p. 386,n. 3, and p. 423, n.1, ad fin.) 
that the latter must move along 
with the motion, c. 3 goes on to 
show that dAAolwots concerns only 


Is there such a com- 
cause the change of their 


the sensible qualities of things; 
c. 4 inquires in what case two 
movements are commensurable, 
and c. 5 finally proves that the 
same force moves half the mass in 
the same time twice as far, in half 
the time the same distance as the 
whole; likewise that the same 
mass is moved, by the same force, 
in the same time, the same dis- 
tance, in half the time half the 
distance, while half the mass is 
moved by half the force the same 
distance; on the other hand, it 
does not follow that twice the 
mass is moved by the same force 
half as far as half the mass, or 
the same mass by half the force 
half as far as by the whole force; 
for the force may not perhaps be 
able to move it at all. The same 
is true of the other kinds of 
change. 
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ties? The Atomists answered all three of these 
tions, Anaxagoras and Empedocles at least the 
id and the third, in the negative. Aristotle feels 
elf obliged to answer all affirmatively, combating 
nechanical theory of his predecessors, and seeking 
olution of their difficulties in the peculiar tenets of 
wn system. That he wholly succeeded in this 
rpt the natural science of our day will certainly 
e to admit, and will even be frequently inclined, 
Bacon,' to take the part of Democritus against 

Yet this is just a case in which we have to guard 
ist a too hasty criticism of a man who occupies one 
e first places among the scientific investigators as 
as the philosophers of antiquity. In order to form 
apartial judgment of Aristotle in his contest with 
iechanical theory of physics, and to appreciate his 
views, we must never forget that we have not here 
' with the atomistic philosophy of our days, but 
that of Democritus, which differed from it toto 

Aristotle, like his opponents, possessed nothing 
he scantiest rudiments of the methods and pro- 
s of observation which we have to so boundless 
‘tent at our command. He had to define the 
ntary physical conceptions of an age whose obser- 
is did not extend beyond the reach of the naked 
und whose experiments were confined to a few 
3 and for the most part very unreliable empirical 
ses. Of all? our mathematical, optical, and 
. Kuno FIscHer, Franz ences (Arist. Thierkunde, 419 
262 sqq. (Eng. tr.). sq.) to Aristotle’s method in test- 


‘, also BRANDIS, ii. b,1213 ing heat. 
‘0 sq., and M&YER’s refer- 


‘ 
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physical instruments, he possessed only the rule and 
compasses, together with the most imperfect substitutes 
for some few others. Chemical analysis, correct mea- 
surements and weights, and a thorough application of 
mathematics to physics, were unknown. The attractive 
force of matter, the law of gravitation, electrical phe- 
nomena, the conditions of chemical combination, pres- 
sure of air and its effects, the nature of light, heat, 
combustion, &c.—in short, all the facts on which the 
physical theories of modern science are based, were 
wholly, or almost wholly, undiscovered. It would have 
been more than a miracle, if under such circumstances 
Aristotle had developed views in natural philosophy of 
which we could have availed ourselves without altera- 
tion at the present time. It is the business of a history 
to show how he explained phenomena consistently with 
the position of knowledge in his own day.’ 

None of the ancient systems presents so pure a form 
of mechanical physics as the atomic, to which the theory 
of the elements adopted by Plato from Philolaus is 
closely allied. Both deny qualitative variety in matter, 
and consider differences of shape and magnitude as the 
only original and real distinction. Aristotle opposes 
this view, not merely because it maintains the existence 
of infinitely small bodies or superficies, but also because 
it denies specific difference in matter. In both re- 
spects, according to his judgment, the weaknesses of 
the Platonic theory are most striking.? It contradicts 
mathematics, because it regards bodies as composed of 
superficies, which brings us logically to the assumption 


' CE. supra, p.262sq. 7 Cf. ZELLER, Platon. Stud. .270 sq. 
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indivisible lines ,1 nay, further, to the resolution of 
agnitudes into points.? Again it destroys the divisi- 
lity of bodies. Moreover, the figures of the elements 
sumed by Plato do not fill the space within the world, 
id yet he allows no vacuum.‘ Lastly, it is impossible 
‘form any coherent bodies out of them. Nor are the 
ficulties which beset this theory from the point of 
ew of physics less important. For how can bodies 
hich have weight consist of surfaces which have 
me?® And how, according to this hypothesis, could 
ie specific gravity or levity of the single elements be 
‘oduced? Fire would have to become heavier and 
cend more slowly in proportion to its bulk; much 
r would be heavier than a little water.’ Again, while 
‘perience shows that all the elements are mutually 
ansmutable, Plato only admits this with respect to 
e three just mentioned;* even in their case diffi- 
ties arise from the circumstance that superfluous 


} Plato, indeed, and Xenocra- 
3 actually adopted this assump- 
m; cf. ZELL. Ph. d, Gr. pt. i. 
. 807, 2 ad fin. 868. 

* De Calo, iii. 1, 299, a, 6, 300, 
7, ¢. 7, 306, a, 23. Cf. Gen. et 
wr. ii. 1, 329, a, 21: since the 
érn An of the Timeus is not 
superticies, elementary matter 
nnot be resolved into super- 
ies. 

& De Celso, iii. 7, 305, b, 31, 
6, a, 26: primary atoms of the 
ments cannot be divisible (nor 
2 they according to Plato and 
smocritus) seeing that when 
@ or water is divided, each part 
again fire or water—whereas 
& parts of a ball or pyramid 


are not balls or pyramids. 

4 Ibid. c. 8 init.; cf. ZELL. 
Ph, a. Gr. pt. i. 679, 3. 

5 Thid. 306, b, 22 sqq. 

5 De Celo, iii. 1, 299, a, 25 sqq. 
b, 31 sqq. (where, however, we 
must read 7a odparataéy emmrébuy, 
the gen. émrébwv being governed 
by wA4Get) ; cf. the corresponding 
objection to the Pythagoreans, p. 
311, u. 5, 6 supra. 

7 De Calo, iv. 2, 308, b, 3 sqq. 
c. 5, 312, b, 20 sqq. It has al- 
ready been shown how we are to 
interpret these objections in the 
mouth of Aristotle. 

® De Celo, iii. 7, 306, a, 1 sqq. 
ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 676, 1, 2. 
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* 
triangles are left over,' and that it is as easy to think of 


a superimposition of surfaces as of the composition 
assumed by Plato.? Furthermore, the theory of un- 
changeable type forms of the elements contradicts the 
fact that the shape of simple bodies—water and earth, 
for instance—is determined by the surrounding space.3 
In the last place, how are we to comprehend the 
qualities and movements of the elements by these 
hypotheses of Plato? Democritus supposed that fire 
was formed of globes, on account of its mobility and 
disruptive force ; Plato thought it was made of pyramids, 
but that the earth was made of cubes, on account of its 
comparative immobility. Yet both of these elements 
are hard to move in their own locality, and easy to move 
in a strange one, since they strive to escape from the 
latter and not from the former.‘ Aristotle is therefore 
forced to regard Plato’s theory of the elements as in 
every respect mistaken.® 

The Atomic theory of Democritus and Leucippus is 
treated by him with more respect ;* but he holds that 


\ Thid.\. 20; cf. Plato, Tim. 
56 D sq. 

2 De Ceelo, tii. 1, 299, b, 23. 

3 Ibid. c. 8, 306, b, 9. 

4 Ibid. 306, b, 29 sqq., where 
it is further objected that halls 
and pyramids are easily moved 
only in a circle, whereas tire has 
an upward movement, Again, if 
it is its corners that give to 
tire its heat-producing power, all 
elementary bodies must likewise 
produce heat as well as every- 
thing that has mathematical 
shape, for they all have corners. 
Fire changes things which it 
seizes into fire; a pyramid or a 


hall does not change that with 
which it comes into contact into 
halls or pyramids. Fire sepa- 
rates only dissimilars, whereas it 
unites similars. Further, if heat 
be united to a particular shape, 
so also must cold. 

5 PROCLUS at a later date de- 
fended it in a separate treatise 
against his attacks; SIMPL., 
Schol. in Ar. 516, a, 4. 

5 Cf. the discussion in Gen. et 
Corr. i. 2,315, b, 30 sqq., the chief 
sentences of which are cited in 
ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt.i.771, 4; also, 
on the Platonic theory, cf. De 
Cazlo, iii. 7, 306, a, 5 sqq. 
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so is far from having proved that everything may 
leduced from a primitive matter of absolutely homo- 
2ous quality. In the first place, it is open to all the 
etions which beset the hypothesis of indivisible 
ies! Next, as in the case of Plato, it is clear that 
materials could not adjust their shape to the space 
rhich they find themselves, if we attribute a distinct 
1entary figure to them.? In the next place, we 
ady * know.the reasons why Aristotle is not inclined 
dmit an infinite variety of difference of shape among 
atoms; and if the elementary atoms are to be dis- 
‘uished only by their size, one element could not be 
aloped from another. If all the atoms are homo- 
eous, one does not see how they are separate, and 
‘they do not join when brought into contact with 
another. If they are composed of heterogeneous 
erials, we should have to seek the cause of phenomena 
his circumstance, and not in the difference of share, 
then they would influence one another while in con- 


See, besides p. 306, the state- 
38 quoted p. 430, n. 2, all of 
h are more or less directly 
d at the atomists. Here 
we must continually remind 
alves of the state of science 
1e time, and of the peculiar 
acter of the theory which 
-otle attacked. When, for 
ince, he shows that atoms 
inot cohereinasolid hody, he 
t speaking of the atoms of 
arm physics, which attract and 
| one another, are heid in 
librium, &c.,in many different 
3, but of theatoms of Democri- 
which act upon one another 
mechanically by pressure or 


collision. It is certainly hard to 
see how a cohesive hody could be 
constituted of such atoms. The 
means which Democritus adopted 
for securing this end hy attribut- 
ing corners and hooks to atoms, 
by which they may hang on to 
one another (ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 796, 2, 798, 4), could not 
but appear to Aristotle, as they 
appeared (according to CIc, 
Acad. ii. 38, 121) to his follower 
Strato, fantastic and ahsurd. 

® See p. 445, n. 3, supra. 

5 See p. 331 sq 

4 De Colo, iii. 4 303, a 24 sqq. 
Cf. p. 306, n. 6. 
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ict, which is what the Atomists deny.’ In the same 
‘ay a reciprocal influence would exist between them 
certain qualities—like warmth, for instance—were 
oupled with a certain shape; it is, however, equally 
npossible to imagine the atoms without qualities and 
» suppose them endowed with definite properties.’ 
gain, there is no reason why there should be only small 
nd invisible atoms and not also large ones.? Lastly, if 
ae atoms are moved by another power, they experience 
o influence, and their apathy is destroyed: if they 
love themselves, the motive force is either inside them 
nd different from what is moved—in which case they 
re not indivisible—or opposite properties are united 
n one and the same object.‘ 

Again, Aristotle believed that Democritus was quite 
s unable as Plato to explain the physical qualities of 
hings. The one makes fire spherical, the other pyra- 
iidal in form, but both are equally wrong.’ Ari- 
totle, howevér, derives his most conclusive argument 
gainst the homogeneity of matter from the very phe- 
omenon by which modern science is accustomed to 
apport it—-the phenomenon of gravity. Democritus, 
ke Aristotle, was ignorant that all bodies mutually 
ttract each other, that within the terrestrial atmo- 
phere they all gravitate to the centre of the earth, that 
ae inequality in the rate of their descent is caused by 

1 Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 326, a, 4 Ibid. 326, b, 2. 
) sqq., to which, however, it “In the passage quoted p. 
ight be replied that they refuse 445, n. 4, supra, Aristotle attacks 
» unite because they are not both views alike and on thesame 
yuid but solid bodies. grounds. Cf. also Gen. et Corr. 


2 Tbid, 326, a, 1-24. i, 8, 326, a, 3. 
* Ibid, at line 24. 
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the resistance of the air, and that the pressure of the 
atmosphere occasions the ascent of fire, vapour, &c. 
Democritus believed that all the atoms fall downwards 
in the void, but that the greater fall quicker than the 
less, deducing from this hypothesis the concussion of the 
atoms and the pressure by which the lesser are driven 
upwards. For the same reason, he held that the weight 
of composite bodies, supposing their circumference equal, 
corresponds to their magnitude after subtraction of the 
empty interstices.' Aristotle demonstrates? that this 
hypothesis is false: there is no above or beneath iu 
infinite space, and consequently no natural tendency 
downwards ; all bodies must fall with equal rapidity in 
the void,? nor can the void within bodies make them 
lighter than they really are. But being equally un- 
acquainted with the actual phenomena which have to be 
explained, Aristotle repudiates the only true point in the 
system of Democritus, in order to avoid the consequences 
which he saw to be implied in the Atomic hypothesis, 
but the truth of which Democritus was as far from recog- 
nising as he was. On the strength of what he assumed 
to be facts, he opposes a theory which, originally specula- 
tive, could ouly be supported by a verification of the facts 
it had assumed, such as was wholly beyond the reach of 
ancient science. It is true, as he says, that in a vacuum 
everything must sink with equal rapidity; but this 


'Ch Zeryt. Ph. d. Gr. i. real advance upon the atomic 
779 8q., 791 sq. theory. but only as a means .of 
2 Phys. iv. 8, 214, b, 28 sqq. makinghis own arbitrary assump- 
De Calo, iv. 2, 308, a 34-309, a, tion of deviations in the atoms 
18; see p. 428, n. 5, supra. comprehensible. See p. 307, n. 4, 
5 Eptcurvus, indeed, had re- supra, 
cognised this, not, however, as a 
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appears to him so inconceivable ‘that he considers it 
sufficient ground for rejecting the hypothesis of empty 
space.! He goes on to say that if all bodies be composed 
of the same matter, they must all be heavy, and there 
would be nothing that was in itself light and by virtue 
ofits own nature disposed to rise, but only some things 
that remain behind in the downward movement cr are 
driven upwards by something else. Although it may 
be that of two bodies of equal size, the denser might 
be the heavier, nevertheless a great mass of air or 
fire would necessarily be heavier than a small quantity 
of earth or water. This, however, he thinks impos- 
sible,? and he says it is manifest when we consider 
that certain bodies always tend upwards, rising quicker 
in proportion to the increase of bulk—-a phenomenon 
which seems to Aristotle quite inexplicable on the hypo- 
thesis of absalute homogeneity in matter. If gravity 
be determined by bulk, then a greater mass of rarer ma- 
terial would be heavier than a small one of denser, and 
accordingly would move downwards. If, on the contrary, 
itis said that the more vacuum a body contains the lighter 


' Cf. Phys. iv.8,216,a, 13: dp@-  radrdév cuufalvew rots piay moovew 


wey yap Th ne! (w pomwhy Exovra A Ba- 
pous 2 oupdrntos, day TaAAG Suolws 
exn Tots ox Hpac, Carrov pepduevaTd 
Yoov xwplov, kal rarkAc-yov by Exovct 
Tk meyeOn mpds BAANAG. dare Kal 
did rod kevod. GAA’ Bdbvatov. Bid 
tlya yap aitlay cic@hoera: Barrov ; 


ev piv yap Tois TAnpeotw ef avdyKns* - 


Oarrov yap Biaper rH loxdi 7rd 
pet(ov ... loorayy tpa mayer érrat 
{ina vacuum]. GAA’ &bévaroy. 

2 De Calo, iv. 2, 310,a, 7:74 
[as PRANTL rightly reads, instead 
of 7b] 5¢ play moety piow tay 
TE peyeber Siadepdyrav avaryxaiov 


VOL. I. 


Dany, Kat piO amrds elvat under 
Kovgov uhre pepduevoy vw, GA’ 
barepiCov } éxOArBduevor, kal TOAAG 
puxpd [small atoms] 4éAlywv 
peydAwy Bapirepa elvat. ef Be 
rotro égrat, gupBnoerat woAby 
&épa nal woAb wip GSaros elvat 
Bapirepa rad ys 6Alyns. rodro 8" 
éorly adévarov. Cf. previous n. 
Lbid. c. 5, 312, b, 20 sqq. (where, 
however, in 1. 32 we must read 
édy 3& Sto, Td peratd was Era 
mowvvra, &c., as Prantl does in 
his translation, though not in his 
text). 
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it is, it may be answered that a great mass of denser and 
heavier substance includes more’vacuum than a small, 
one of the rarer sort. Finally, if the weight of every 
body corresponded to the proportion between its bulk and 
the empty interstices, ever so great a lump of gold or 
lead might sink no faster, and ever so great a bulk of fire 
rise no faster, than the smallest quantity of the same 
stuff. He concludes that we are driven to assume the 
existence of certain bodies heavy or light in themselves, 
which move respectively towards the centre or the cir- 
cumference of the world ;! and this is possible only when 
we conceiye of them as distinguished from each other 
by the qualities of the matter composing them and not 
merely by the figure or magnitude of the elementary 
ingredients.” 

Not only are the materials of the world different in 
quality, but they are also subject to qualitative trans- 
formation. Unless we admit this, we must explain 
the apparent transmutation of matter either (with 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras and the Atomists) by a simple 
extrusion of existing materials, or (with Plato) by a 
change in the figures of the elements? We have already 
seen ‘ how far Aristotle is from agreeing with the latter 
solution as maintained by Plato. On the other hand, 
were we to imagine that one and the same corporeal 
substance, like wax, assumed first one and then another 
elementary form, and that this metamorphosis was in 

) Aristotle here follows Plato’s b, 27 sqq. c. 5, 812, b, 20 sqq. 
view; see ZELL. Ph. d. Gr, i. Cf. the section concerning the 
678sq. Strato,on the other hand, Elements, infra. 
returned to that of Democritus; 3 Cf. De Carlo, iii. 7. 


see infra, Ch. XX. 1 P, 444 sqq. 
2 De Colo, 308, a, 21 sqq. 309, 
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fact the transmutation of materials, the indivisibility 
of these elementary substances would follow,! and this 
he finds to be at direct variance with the nature of 
corporeity.? As to the theory of ‘Empedocles and the 
Atomists, it is clear that, according to them, those sub-. 
stances into which others seem to be transformed existed 
previously in a state of interminglement with the latter, 
and are merely extruded from them. Aristotle thinks 
that this conception is, in the first place, at variance 
with the testimony of our senses.? Experience shows 
us a metamorphosis of materials in which the ele- 
mentary properties of substances alter. One substance 
passes into another, or a third’ is formed of several. 
When water freezes or ice melts, the phenomenon is not, 
he says, occasioned by a mere alteration in the position 
and order of the parts, nor has a mere separation or com- 
bination of materials taken place, but, while the sub- 
stance remains the same, certain of its qualities have 
changed.* Again, when water is made from air, a body 
comesinto existence heavier than air, yet not, he thinks, as 
a consequence of the separation and compression of certain 
portions of the air. Conversely, when air is produced 


1 De Cals, iii. 7, 305, b, 28 
sqq., 306, a, 30. The meaning is 
that we may suppose the ele- 
ments formed of atoms of a defi- 
nite shape—earth of cubical, fire 
of quadrilateral, atoms—without 
adopting Plato’s view of the con- 
stitution of these bodies, and that 
the conversion of one element 
into another may be explained, 
not as its resolution into its pri- 
mal surfaces and the combination 
of these into a new form, but as 
a transformation of the material 


that underlies all the elements 
alike (as was actually done by 
Philolaus, cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 376 sq.). By thus conceiving: 
of the atoms of the elements as 
divisible, however, we should in- 
volve ourselves in the difficulty 
already mentioned, p. 444, n. 3. 

2 See p. 430, n. 2, supra. 

* Gen. et Corr. i. 1, 314, b, 
10 sqq. De Calo, iii. 7, 305, b, 1. 
Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 22 sqq. 

+ Gen. et Corr. i. 9, 327, a, 14 
sqq. 

GGo2 
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by evaporation from water, the former occupies so large 
a space in comparison with the latter that it even bursts 
the vessel. How is this to be explained on the hypo- 
thesis that it had previously existed in the water with- 
out change or difference ?' If a body grows or dwindles, 
it is not merely that new parts are added to it, but all 
its parts increase or diminish in size—and this involves 
a general change in the material.2 When bones and 
flesh are formed from food, they are not taken ready 
made from what we eat, like bricks from a wall or water 
from a cask, but the food passes into a new material.* 
Moreover, it is clear that the elements themselves come 
into existence and perish: fire is kindled and goes out ; 
water is precipitated from the air and passes into steam 
again. How are we to conceive of such formation 
and dissolution? There must be definite points at 
which they begin and end, as in the case of all Becom- 
ing, else we should be driven to suppose an infinite pro- 
gression in two directions. Yet these terminal points 
cannot consist of indivisible bodies—whether absolutely 
indivisible (or atoms) as we have already seen, or such 


' De Calo, as above, 3065, b, 
5 sqq. Aristotle’s view of gravity 
precludes the admission that the 
greater weight of water as com- 
pated with steam is due merely 
to its greater density. The atom- 
ists of that time could not pos- 
sibly explain the expansion of 
fluids into steam as the result of 
increased repulsion in the atoms; 
at least the atoms of Democritus 
are certainly incapable of internal 
change. Empedocles and Anax- 
agoras(with whom Aristotle, ibid. 
1. 16 sqq., first deals) were obliged 


to explain steam as a kind of air 
which emanates from water; nor 
could atomists generally regard 
it as other than a complex of 
atoms emanating from water in 
which they had previously been 
imprisoned. Asagainst such theo- 
ries Aristotle’sobjectionsare valid. 

2 Gen. et Corr.i.9, 327, a, 22. 

9 Tbid. ii. 7, 334, a, 18, 26; cf, 
De Carlo, iii. 7,305, b, 1. Cf. p. 
457 sq. 

‘ In the passage from DeCwia, 
iii. 4, cited at pp. 306, n. 6, and 
446, n. 4. 
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e 
as are divisible by nature but are never actually divided ; 
for why should the smaller resist division, when larger 
bodies of similar substance do not do so? No more can 
the elements be produced from incorporeal substance,! or 
from a body different from themselves ; for if the latter 
were not one of the elements, it could have no gravity or 
natural locality, and hence would be a mathematical and 
not a physical body, and would not exist in space. Hence 
we are driven to suppose that the elements are developed 
from one another.? But this process can only be conceived 
as one of transformation. For if there were not a trans- 
formation of the elements, but only a putting forth of 
something which they already contained complete within 
themselves, one substance could not be entirely dissolved 
into another, but an insoluble remnant would be left : 
and so any complete transmutation of substances, such 
as is given in experience, would be impossible. Coarse 
and fine materials could never be completely converted 
into each other.* Lastly, how are we to imagine the 
reciprocal influence of substances on one another, unless 
they are capable of qualitative change? Empedocles 
and Democritus made bodies enter each other by means 
of ‘pores.’ But not only can this hypothesis be dis- 


1 As is proved at superfluous 
length, and with some obscurity, 
in the De Caio, iii. 7, 305, a, 16 
sqq- 
2 De Celo, iii. 6. 

4 This objection is first brought 
against Anaxagoras in the Phys, 
i. 4, 187, b, 22 sqq.: in De Cal, iii. 
7, 305, b, 20sqq. it is used against 
all who explain material change as 
an extrusion—in the latter case 
with justice, since if steam, for 


example, consists of a different 
material or different atoms from 
water, steam might be extruded 
from water, but water could not 
be wholly resolved into steam. 

4 De Carlo, iii. 4, 3038, a 24, 
where the words trodcipe: yap 
del, &c., must mean ‘since the 
larger atoms would fail to obtain 
release,’ so that in water, for ex- 
ample, a residuum would be left 
which could not be turned into air, 
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2d with, since bodies only require to be divisible, 
zeed not be actually divided in order to experience 
rocal influences ; but it really serves no purpose, for, 
o bodies cannot affect each other by contact, those 
/of them which interpenetrate by means of pores 
aot do so either.! Therefore while the mechanical 
‘y of nature confined itself to a movement of the 
entary ingredients in space, Aristotle maintained 
qualitative alteration. Where the former had 
uined apparent metamorphosis as a mere process of 
ision, Aristotle assumed the operation of real 
ges under certain conditions. His predecessors re- 
ced the reciprocal operation of bodies to pressure and 
ise: he extended it to the internal nature of bodies, 
eby they transform their primitive qualities. 
t is precisely this process which he understands 
action and passion’ in their stricter sense.2 The 
itions of such transformation, as of all movement, 
contained in the correlation of potentiality and 
dity. When two things meet, of which one is 
illy what the other is potentially, then, so far as 
is the case, the latter is patient, the former agent: ° 
1 change is produced in the one, which proceeds from 


Gen. ct Corr, i.8, 326, b, 6-— 
9, 327, a, 7 sqq. 

Gen. ct Corr, i. 6, 323, a, 
£ the movens is likewise 
7 motum, partly immobdile, 
must be true also of the 
it nal yap 1d Kivody wotety tt 
wal ro moody xivetv. ob why 
Biapéper ye Kal det Siopicew- 
> ofdy Te Tay TO KWwody ToLEly, 
To mowiy ayTiOhooper TE 
wrt, todro 8 ols % Kivnots 
, mdéBos 5& Kab’ Baroy &AAQLOD- 


Tat wdvoy, olov Td Aguidy Kal Td Oep- 
pov’ GAAQ TO Kiely ex) wAdoy TOD 
moet éoriv, 

_ § Ibid. c.9 init.: riva 8& tpdmov 
bmdpxet Tots obo. yevydy Ka) moveiy 
kal mioxew, A€ywuey AaBdyres 
apxhy thy woAAdius elpnudvny. ef 
yap éori 7d pev Suvdwer rd 8 évre- 
Aexe a TaLotroy, TéepuKey Ov TH peV 
th 8 ob mdoxew, GAAQX wdvTn Kad’ 
Scov éort rowiroy, Arrov Be xat 
BaAAoy H TowidToy maAAdy ear: ral 
Frrov. 
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the other.! Action and passion, like all movement, 
presuppose on the one hand the distinction of a movens 
and a motum, on the other their direct or indirect 
contact. Where one or other of these conditions fails, 
no passion and no alteration is possible; where both 
are present, it is inevitable.? Again, this consequence 
depends upon the agent being partly similar and partly 
opposed to the patient; since of things which belong 
to wholly different genera, as a figure and a colour, for 
example, neither can produce any change in the other ; 
and the same is true of such things as are completely 
similar, since change is always a passage from one 
condition into an opposite, and that which does not 
stand in any opposition to another thing cannot produce 
in it an opposite condition. Hence the agent and the 
patient must be generically similar, but specifically 
different ; and so the old moot point as to whether likes 
or unlikes influence each other is decided by the law 
that neither the one nor the other do so absolutely, but 
both in certain relations. The agent and patient are 
opposed within the limits of the same genus;‘ and 
the change consists in the removal of this opposition, 
in the agent’s making the patient like itself.5 Hence 


' it has been already shown, n. 3, supra. 


p. 386, n. 1, that all motion has 
its seat in the motwm, not in the 
movens. 

2 Thid. 327, a, 1, c. 8, 326, b, 
1. Longit. Vit. 3, 465, b, 15. Cf. 
p. 378 sq. supra. 

3 Gen. et Corr.i. 7, 323, b, 15— 
324, a, 14, with which cf. the 
quotations on p. 340 sqq. 

4 Like all évayria. See p. 224, 


5 Gen. et Corr. ibid. 324, a, 9: 
515 Kal eAoyor Hin 76 Te Tip 
Ocpuatver ral rd wuxpoy woxew, 
nal Saws 1d roimrindy Sporoiy & éauT@ 
7d mdoxov’ 76 Te yap moody Ka) 7d 
mdoxov evartia eer, nal  yéveois 
els rovvavtioy. bor’ dvdynn 7d 
mdoxov eis 70 moody peraBddrActy * 
obrw yap eora: cir towvareloy 7 
yevenis, 
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9 patient is in the position of the ‘ matter,’ to which a 
terminate ‘form’ is communicated by the agent.! In 
far as it has not yet received this form or has another 
om, it is opposed to the agent ; inasmuch as it must 
capable of receiving it, it is similar in kind. If the 
ent is also a patient, so that the two mutually act npon 
ch other, both must be of the same material, and 
this respect belong to the same genus.” But this 
ndition does not universally apply to agents: for as 
e prinum movens is unmoved, so the first active power 
without passivity, and therefore without matter ; 
1ereas, ou the contrary, the lowest force that acts 
mediately upon another is material, and its operation 
conditioned by a wa@os on its own part. The 
won why all parts of the patient are affected by this 
tive influence and by the alteration it occasions, is to 
found in the nature of corporeity. Body, as poten- 
ul, is subject in its whole extent to the transition 
actuality, ie. to change, and being divisible at all 
ints, nowhere offers an absolute resistance to the 
tive force,* 
The question about the mixture of materials must 
judged from the same points of view. A mixture? 
a combination of two or more materials,® in which 


1A relation obviously iden- n. 2, supra. 
al with that which he expresses 8 For the above, see Gen. et 
the passage quoted p. 454,n.3, Cor. ibid. from 324, a, 15 to the 
der the form of potentiality end of the chapter; and cf. c. 10, 
d actuality. 328, a, 17. 

2 Thid. 824, b, 6: thy mev yap 4 Gen. et Corr. i. 9 init. (see 
nv Aéyouey duolws ws cimeiy Thy p. 454, n. 3, supra). Ibid. 327, 
rhy elvat Tay dyrixetevwy drore- a, 6 sqq. 
ody, Sawep yévos bv. The yévos 5 According to Gen. et Corr. 
nds to the eifes generally in i. 10. 

2 relation of matter; see p. 219, § Aristotle shows, ibid. 327, b, 
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e 
either the one is merged in the other,! nor both exist 


gether unchanged, but a third is formed which is 
self Guocoepés.2 In other words, it consists neither 
1 the absorption of one sort of matter into another, nor 
1a merely mechanical junction or interminglement of 
oth,? but in a chemical combination. When two 
iaterials are mixed, neither of them remains the same, 
reserving its original qualities. They are not merely 
lended in invisibly minute particles,‘ but both have 
holly passed into a new material, wherein they 
smain only potentially, inasmuch as they can be again 


stracted from it. 


3. sqq. 828, a, 19 sqq., that only 
ie union of substances( xwpiork), 
vt that of qualities or of the 
rm with the matter or of the 
imaterial efficient cause with 
3 passive object, can be called a 
ixture (wigs). To us this seems 
\perduous; but according to 
etaph. i. 9, 991, a, 14 (ef. 
gLuL, Ph. d. Gr. i, 890, n. 4, 
id ibid. i. 881 sqq.) he had 
me occasion to make this re- 
rvation. That the substances, 
oreover, which are mixed can 
ly be of a material nature is 
lf-evident : for the incorporeal 
arabes, 

1 As happens in the case 
burning (Gen. et Corr. i. 9, 
7, b, 10), where it is not a 
ixture that takes place, but the 
odaction of fire and the de- 
‘uction of wood, or, in other 
ords, the change of wood into 
e. The same is true of nutri- 
yn, and generally of all cases in 
rich one inaterial is transformed 
to another (ibid. 1, 13, 328, a, 

sqq.). This is not a case of 
‘us but dAAolwors. 


Such a relation, however, only 


> Thid. 328, 2, 10: gaper 
B elmwep Set weutyOai ri, TO pix- 
Oey Sporomepes elvar [or as it is 
previously expressed: éfe: Tév 
abroy Adyov TG bAqw Td wdpioy] Kal 
domep 150 Udarus Th wépos Fdwp, 
orm «al rod kpabéyros. On the 
duotomepes see the end of Ch. IX. 
infra, and cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 879, n. 2. 

3 Xbvbeots, as distinguished 
(thid. 328, 4, 5 sqq. cf. Metaph. 
xiv. 5, 1092, a, 24, 26) from pits 
or «paors. In Metaph. vii. 2, 
1042, b, 16 otv@eots is further dis- 
tinguished as the class notion 
under which xpao1s comes. 

4 As Anaxagoras, the Atomists 
and, later, Epicurus supposed. 

5 Ibid, 327, b, 22: éemel 8 ear) 
Te wey Suvdwer ta 8 evepyela Trav 
ivrwv, evdéxera Th wx0évra elval 


mos al wh elya, evepyela pty 
érépov bvtos Tov yeyovbros é 
avrév, Svuvduer 8 Er: Exatdpov 


imep hoav mply psxOqva Kab ode 
amodwAdTa ... . aCeTar yao H 
divauis abradv, just because they 
can be again separated; and 
1, 31 sqq. In later usage com- 
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occurs when the materials brought together are mutu- 
ally capaple of acting and being acted on ;' and when, 
moreover, the forces of both stand in a certain equi- 
librium, so that one of them does not get merged in 
the other and its qualities absorbed like a drop of wine 
in a hundred gallons of water; and lastly when they 
are easily divisible, so as to act upon each other at as 
many points as possible, like fluids.2, Where these con- 
ditions meet, materials affect each other in such a 
manner that both, while combining, change at the 
same moment. This combination, attended by the 
simultaneous transmutation of the materials combined, 
is mixture.’ 

Aristotle is not content with substituting the theory 
of qualitative differences and transformations in matter 
for that of the mechanical physicists. He goes further, 
and shows that he is far from being satisfied with that 
physical view of things which is confined to material 
causes and their laws. Material causes are only inter- 
mediate—merely the means and indispensable condi- 
tions of phenomena. Above them stand final causes ; 


plete mixture of this kind (7a 
advtTyn pepix8a, De Sensu, c. 3, 
440, b, 11), as distinguished from 
a mere compound of smallest 
parts was called 7:5) 8Aou kpaors. 

1 This is the case when their 
material is of the same kind but 
their qualities are of an opposite 
character ; ibid. 328, a, 19 sqq. 
31; cf, p. 454, supra. 

2 Thid. 328, a, 18 towards the 
end of the c., where the above is 
thus cxpressed: mixture takes 
place émefrep éorly Ea rodra ofa 


raOnrixd Te in’ GAAHAwY Kal eddpi- 
ora Kal eddialpera [according to 
what Aristotle says, ibid. 328, 
b, these two coincide with one 
another]. raira yap ott’ épOdpbar 
avdyxn pemirypéva ote’ er. taba 
Grd@s elvat, otre cbvOecw elvyar Thy 
Bitty abray, obre mpds Thy alobnow 
{the previously mentioned ap- 
parent mixture]: 4Aa’ fort pwunrdy 
wey § by ebdpioroy by wabntindy 7 
kal wointixdy Kal roiovT@ piKTdy. 

8 Tbid, 328, b, 22: % 5é pitis 


TY MiKTaY GAAoWIevTwy Evwors, 
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above maternal necessity, the design of the universe ; 
above the physical explanations of nature, the teleological. 

Our researches up to this point have already led to 
the conclusion that everything in nature has its End. 
If Nature is the inner cause of motion, every motion 
has its goal by which its measure and direction are 
determined.' If the essence of things consists in their 
form, the form is not to be distinguished from their 
End. If everything which moves must of necessity be 
moved by something else, it follows that the ultimate 
cause of movement resides in that which moves the 
universe as its Final Cause,? and movement in general 
can only be conceived as the action of form upon 
matter, in which the former is the ‘ object of desire, and 
so the goal towards which the latter strives. Ari- 
stotle cannot conceive of regulated and orderly events 
except under the analogy of human action directed 
towards an end. Hence while combating the theory 
of an anima mundi in the form in which it had been 
held by Plato, he adopts himself a similar view.2 He 


1 See p. 341, n. 2, supra. 

2 See p. 356 sqq., p. 418, and 
p. 462, n. 2. 

* See p. 404, and p. 396, n. 3, 

4 See p. 388, and p. 379, n. 1. 

5 De An. i. 3, 406, b, 25 
sqq-; De Calo, ii. 1, 284, a, 27 
sqq.; Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, h, 37. 
Aristotle rejects this thecry in 
the first place because he cannot 
regard the soul as in any sense a 
motum and therefore not even as 
éavrd xtvody (see the beginning of 
Ch. X. infra). He further objects 
that Plato conceives of the soul of 
the world as something extended 
in space. Butit would be impos- 
sible to suppose that its thought 


consists of circular motion, or of 
any motion at all. It would be 
inconsistent with its perfect 
happiness that it should be inter- 
mixed with the hody of the 


-world and, burdened with the 


latter, should have unintermit- 
tently to produce, like an Ixion 
with his wheel, «a motion which 
had no affinity with its nature 
and which therefore involved 
exertion. Nor, indeed, is it shown 
how it produces it. Lastly, the 
soul cannot -be apx} as asserted 
in the Phadrus, if, according to 
the Timeus, it comes into exist- 
ence only with the world. 
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refers not only the movement of the outermost sphere, 
which communicates itself to all others, but also that of 
the stars, like Plato, to the action of spirits, which are 
related to the spheres moved by them as the human 
soul is to the body.' He even treats the forces of 
nature in general, to a certain extent, from the same 
point of view: in the eternity of motion he recognises 
the immortal life of nature,? and he even ascribes a sort 
of animation to the elements. Every vital activity is 
also, as we shall see,* an activity guided by a purpose, 
for everything in living beings is related to the soul as 
the incorporeal unity of the corporeal existence. Hence 
it follows that by regarding nature as a living whole, 


‘ Cf. p. 373 sq. and see the sec- 
tion in the next chapter concern- 
ing the Spheres. Aristotle is so 
far justified from his own point 
of view in treating both the world 
as a whole, and its individual 
parts as animated with life, as he 
does also De Calo, ii. 12 followed 
by Eudemns (#7. 76 b, SIMPL. 
Phys. 283 m.; cf. SIEBECK, D. 
Lehre d Ar. v. d. Leben d. Univer- 
sum, in Fiehte's Ztschr f. Phil. 1x. 
31). God isa part of the nniverse 
in the same sense in which reason 
is a part of the man; and of the 
same nature is the relation of the 
spheral spirits to their spheres, 
Each of these spirits, however, 
animates only the sphere which 
it moves and the primum movens 
only the mpéros otpayés. While 
the movement of the latter, in- 
deed, extends to all the other 
spheres, yet in their case it is 
something communicated from 
without like the motion of the 


driver on a carriage; their own 


proper motion, onthe other hand, 


is due, not tothe pramum morens, 
but to partignlar motors. Al- 
though the whole world is thus 
animated, yet Aristotle refuses to. 
call it with Plato (gov, becanse 
its life springs from no single 
principle of motion, 

: ® Phys. viii. 1 init.: Thérepoy 
8& yéyové wore Klynois odk otca 
mpdrepoy, kal pbelpera: mdAw ofrws 
gore kiwveicbar wndéev, 2 oft’ éyévero 
otre pbelperai, AAA’ del Fv Kal del 
éorat, kal rotr’ dbdvaroy Kad trav~ 
orov imdpxet rots obaty, olor (wh ris 
otca Trois oboe cuverraot rac. 
in these words Aristotle seems to 
have in mind the passage from 
Heraclitus, quoted ZELL. Ph. d. 
Gr. i, 586, 2. 

3 Gen. An. iii. 11, 762,a, 18: 
ylveras 8 év vii kal év bypo ra Cha 
kal 7d pur Bi 7d ev yf uty Tdwp 
brdpxey, ev 8 YSart mveiua, ev, 8& 
tobTw wavTl Oepudrnra WuxiKhy, 
Gore rpdwoy rid wdvra woyis elvan 
wAApn. 

4 At the commencement of 
Chap. X. infra. 
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and deducing its movement from the incorporeal forms 
which govern all material change and shape, Aristotle 
is driveu, as was Plato on similar grounds,' to adopt of 
necessity a teleological theory of nature.? God and 
nature, he says, do nothing without’a purpose; nature 
always strives, as far as circumstances permit, to realise 
perfection ; nothing is superfluous, profitless, or incom- 
plete in her; of her productions we may say with truth, 
aud far more truly than of those of art, that there is 
nothing accidental in them, but that everything has its 
own purpose;* it is, indeed, this very prominence of 
design in nature which constitutes the beauty of her 
creations and the charm with which even the least of 


them repay investigation.‘ 


1 See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 642 


qq: 

? With what follows, cf. R1T- 
TER’S exhaustive treatment of 
the whole subject, iii. 213 sqq. 
265 sqq. , 

3 De Colo, i. 4 fin.: 6 beds nat 
h ques ovbey parny woiodow. ii. 
8, 289, by. 26, 290, a, 31: ove 
gor ev trois pice To ws érvxev 
1.» ObOey &s Ervxe Torel 4 vais. 
c. 11, 291, b, 13: 4 8& pdbots oben 
GAdyws ovde pdrny woe? c.5, 288, 
a, 2: % odois Gel woe? Tov évie- 
xopcvwy 1d BéAriotov. Polit. i. 
8, 1256, b, 20: ef ody 4% gdais 
pnOey = phtre aredés motet phre 
pdrny, Part. An. i. 1, 639, b, 
19: paAdov 8 éorl 7d ov Evexa Kat 
7b KaAby ev Tois THs pioews Epyuis 
 év rois ris Téxvys. iv. 10, 687, 
a, 15 (cf. ii. 14): 9 obo ee rov 
evdexopevwy wot Td BéATICTOY, 
c. 12, 694, a, 15: odd& h odors 
motel weplepyov. De An. iii. 9, 
432, b, 21: 4 bois pire wore? 


The essence of Nature, as 


pdrny pyOey whr’ Grodelmet Ti TOY 
dvaynalwy mrhy év rots mypduact 
kal rois dreAcow. Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 10, 836, b, 27: é&v dmaow del 
rou BeAtlovus dpéyerOai paper Thy 
gtow. De Vita et M.c. 4, 469, 
a, 28: thy otow épapey ey waow 
éx ray Suvatay wowicay Tb KadrAt- 
arov, Gen. An. ii. 6, 744, b, 36: 
ov0ev woe? weplepyoy obdt pdryny 7 
guow, Likewise c. 4, 739, b, 19. 
Ingr. An, c. 2,704. b, 15: 4 bois 
ovdey wort pdrny GAN Gel ex TeV 
evdexouever TH ovalg wept Exarrov 
yévos (pov rd kpicrov: Sidwep ef 
Béariov w8!, oftws Kal Exe: katd 
vow, Even in the most insigni- 
ficant products of nature we may 
perceive the effort after perfec- 
tion; cf. foll. n, and Hth. N. x. 
2,1173, a, 4: tows 5 nad ev rots 
gpavaos earl ri guowmdy ayabby 
Kpeirrov } Kab’ atta, > ép‘erar rod 
oixelov dyabo®. vii, 14, 1153, b, 38: 
ardvra yop pice Exe: Tt Ceiov, 

§ Part. An. i. 5, 645, a, 15; 


~ 
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shows, is Form, but the form of everything is deter- 
ned by the function for which it is designed.' All 
‘coming has its goal, and the terminal point of all 
tion is also its end or object.? This pursuit of fixed 
signs in nature is demonstrated to our experience by 
2 order and coherence of the universe and the regu- 
‘ity with which certain effects are produced by certain 
v~ans. It is impossible to ascribe to chance what 
ppens always or even usually. He lays especial 
‘ess upon the motions of the heavenly bodies, the 
‘th of living creatures from seed, the instinct of 
imals, the evidences of design in the structure of 
imals and plants, and also upon human action, inas- 


bel ph Bvoxepalvery madiKds Thy 
L rav adtyswtépwy Cpav éni- 
apy. év wor yap Tots ‘puatkots 
ort Tt Gavypaordy, As Heracli- 
bade the strangers welcome 
the bakery where they found 
a, saying that God was there 
0, otrw Kal mpds thy Chrnotv 
L éxdorov Trav Cgwy mpoctévat 
Hh Svawmodpevoy bs év Emacw 
os Twos puaiked Kal Kadod. +d 
1 wh tuxdytws GAD’ Everd Twos 
rois THs piaews epyous éor Kal 
uora* ov 8 évexa ovveaornKey 
yéyove TéAovs Thy TOU KaAOU 
sav tanger. (Cf. c. 1, cited 
previous: n.) 

' Cf. also Meteor. iv. 12, 300, 
10: &ravra 8 éorly apiopeva 
Epyw* Ta pey yap Suvdueva 
cy T6 avTa@y epyov GAnbas éorly 
ara, olov 6 dpOaruds [sc. dAn@ais 
aauds éorw] ef épa, 7d be ph 
dpevoy Suwvupws, oiov 6 reOvews 
AlOwos. 

: Phys. ii, 2, 194, a, 28 : 4 5e 
1s Tédos Kal ob &vexas ay yap 


guvexods THs Kiwhoews otons tort 
Tt TéAOS THS KivhoEws, TOUTS ~rxa- 
Tov Kal Td of vera. c, 8,199, a, 8: 
év Boots TéAOs ear! Tt, TobTOV Evena 
mparrerat Td) mpdtepoy Kat rd 
épetns, &c. Ibid. 1. 30, see p. 356, 
supra. Part. An.i.1, 64}, b, 23 

mavraxou SE Aéyoney Téde ToDde 
Evexa, Sov bv palynrar Tédos Tt 
mpos ’ n klyqors mepaiver pndevds 
eumrodiCovras, dare elvat pavepdv 
itt dort tt rowovrov, 8 5h Kad 
Kadovpey giow, Phys. ii, 1, 193, 
b, 12: 4 odo F Aeyoudrn re 


yéveois [see Metaph. v. 4 init.] 
63ds éorw eis plow... hf apa 
Hopoh pvots. De An, ii. 4, 416, 


b, 16: Somep yap 6 vots Everd tov 
moet, Tov abtoy TpdToy Kal picts. 

* Phys. ii. 8, 198, b, 34, 199, 
b, 15, 23; Part. Am. iii. 2, 663, b, 
28; Gen. An.i. 19, 727, b, 29, cf. 
p.362,n.5; De Celo, ii. 8, 289, b, 
26: oun tory év rots puoe Td ws 
eruxev, ovdt 7d mavraxob kal waoty 
bmdpxov 70 awd THXNS. 
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much, that is to say, as all art is an imitation or com- 
pletion of nature, and the design of the one therefore 
implies that of the other.' If we cannot deny the 
evidences of design throughout the world of mortal 
things, he argues that we must admit the same in a 
far greater measure with regard to the universe at 
large, where the order is more strict, and the regularity 
more unbroken. Whence, indeed, could the laws which 
govern the former have sprung except from the latter ?? 
Consequently the discovery of final causes forms the 
first and most important problem of natural science. 
It must direct its attention, not to the individual, but 
to the whole which the individual subserves—not to the 
matter but to the form.? But if it is suggested that, in 


1 Phys. ii. 8, 198, b, 32-199, 
b, 26, cf. viii. 1, 252, a, 11: a@Aad 
phy ovbéy ye &rakroy TaY pce: Kal 
Kara ptow' yap bots airia 
waot tdtews. Part. An.i. 1, 641, 
b, 12-30; De Calo, ii. 8, 289, b, 
25; Gen. An. iii. 10, 760, a, 31; 
Metaph. xii. 10, xiv. 3; see p. 
391, n. 2, supra. 

? Part. An. i. 1, 641, b, 12: 
h pboiw Evexd rov moi mayta, 
galvera yap, bowep ev tuis rexva~ 
orois éorly H Téxvn, oftws ev 
abrois Tois wpdypaciy BAAN Tis 
apxh nat airia roadtry, hy Zxopey 
Kaddrep [as well as] Td Gepuoy Kat 
puxpay ek Tod wards, 31d waAAoY 
eikds Tov obpavoy yeyerRcPa: Sri 
TowbTns aitias, ef yéyove, Kat 
elvot 51a ToiavTnY aitiay poAAov } 
rh (Ga Te Ovntd: Td youv TeTay- 
peévoy Kat 7d dpiopévoy moAd MAAAOY 
galverat é€v rois obpaviuis # wept 
nuas, 7d 8’ BAAoT’ BAAws Kal os 
éruxe wept Ta Ovnta paAAov, of 5t 
Toy pev Chav Exarroy pice pacly 
elvat kat yevérOat, Tov 3 odpavdy 


ard tUxNs Kal ToD abroudrov Tod 
Tov cuotiva, ev @ and tuxns Kat 
dratlas ob8 Sriotv. patvera, CE. 
also ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 650, 
579, 1. 

3 Phys. ii. 9, 200, a, 32 (after 
the passage quoted p. 360, n. 1): 
Kat kuow hey TE Quoik@ Ackréat af 
airiat, waAAov de h tlyos evexas 
atrioy yap todro THs Ans [inas- 
much as Nature chooses her 
materials with a view to the 
thing that is to be produced] 
GAN’ ovx abrn TOU TéAous. Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 29: it is not 
sufficient to give the material 
causes of a thing. Matter is 
merely the motum, the movens 
in the province both of nature 
and art is something quite 
different ; the xupwrépa airia is 
the form. Materialistic physics, 
instead of giving us the real 
causes, can tell us only of imple- 
ments of production: as if one 
in answer to the question ‘ Who 
saws the wood ?’ were to reply, 
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order to pursue definite ends, Nature must be capable 
of conscious deliberation, Aristotle considers this un- 
reasonable ven Art, he remarks, does not reflect, 
but works in the artist unconsciously.!_ Moreover, it is 
just this which, as we already know, forms to Aristotle’s 
mind the distinction between Art and Nature, that the 
productions of the former have their motive principle 
outside themselves, and those of the latter within.2 We 
thus arrive for the first time at the important concep- 
tion of immanent design, a point so essential to 
Aristotle’s system that we might define Nature, accord- 
ing to his view, as the realm of internal activity toward 


a fixed end. 


‘The saw.’ Cf. p. 360, n. 1, and 
the passages quoted p. 303, n. 3, 
and p. 307, n. 4, and ZELL. Ph. 
d. Gr. pt. i, 788, 1, 3, 893, 
2, on the neglect of final causes 
in ancient physics. Part. An. i. 
1, 639, b, 14: galvera: 8 rpdrn 
[sc. aitla] hy Aéyouey éverd Tivos: 
Adyos yup otros, apxh 8 6 Adyos 
buo'ws &v re Tos Kath réxyny 
kal évy rois otce: cuveorynkdow. 
Ibid. c. 5, 645, a, 30: in the 
investigation of the animal or- 
ganism the question is, not of the 
individual parts or the matter, 
but of the 8An popph, of the 
ovvOects and the day obcia. 

! Phys. ii, 8,199, b, 26: &ro- 
mov 8¢ Td ph olecOar evexd Tov 
ylver@a, av ph wor Td kivodv 
BovAeuodpevoy [ = day ph Bovdetn- 
ta Td xvodv, for the poirt is 
missed hy Déring, who, in his 
Kunstl. d. Arist, 68, puts a false 
emphasis on wat], xalro: xal 7 
7 éxvn ov Bovrcderat’ Kal yap el éviy 
ev TG EbA h vavinyuch, duolws by 
pice: eroler' Bar’ el ev ri réxvn 


&veott Td Evexd Tov, kai év pice. 
Aristotle has here in view the 
art that has become a fixed habit 
and second nature in the artist. 
Such art he conceives of, how- 
ever, not as belonging to the 
artist, but as inherent in ‘ Art’ 
itself, seeing that the creative 
principle resides, not in theartist, 
bnt in the artistic conception 
which operates in him, and which 
Aristotle therefore identifies with 
the réxvy itself ; cf. the passages 
quoted from Metaph. vii. 7, Gen. 
An, ii. 4, Part. dn. i. 1,inn. 1, 
p. 356, and Gen. et Corr.i.7, 824, 
a, 24: dca -yap wh Exe: thy abrhy 
bAanv, wore? analy bvra, olov F 
latpixh* aith yap wowtca byleay 
ovdty mdaxer bro Tot éyiaComevov. 

* See p. 418, n. 3, supra. In 
this sense Nature, as the internal 
operative principle in living 
things, is also expressly opposed 
to the human understanding, 
which operates npon them /rom 
without (Oipaber vois); cf. Gen. 
alm. ii. 6, 744, b, 21. 
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1is action in obedience tu purpose cannot obtain 


e mastery in nature: for, along with the free 
of form, we have the necessary element of matter 
inot be entirely overcome by form. We have al- 
wn (p.309 sqq.) that Aristotle finds in matter the 
rk of chance and blind natural necessity. Both, 
timately coincide, since chance is precisely that 
es not happen as the fulfiment of some design, 
roduced by the way, in consequence of the 
of intervening causes which are indispensable 
ainment of a further end. This characteristic 
.existence renders it impossible to assign a pur- 
verything in the world. Nature, indeed, works 
lefinite ends, but, in the realisation of her 
: produces many things parenthetically, by the 
1 mere necessity ;! yet she still endeavours as 
sible to make use of such chance products, em- 
ier superfiuities for purposes of her own, and, 
id housewife, taking care that nothing be lost.* 
that natural science, in like manner, cannot 
roceed with the same rigour, but must take 
nunt the disturbances °introduced into the 
f nature by necessity and chance, admitting 
s to rules, and feeling satisfied when her 
itions hold in the majority of instances. 


361, n. 1, supra. and nutrition of animal orgar- 
An. ii. 6, 744, b,16: isms; Gen. An. ii. 4, 738, a, 87 
mos Gyabds, cal Aopvors sqq., iii, 2,663, b, 31. Cf. also p. 
AAew elwOey éf Gy €or: 361, n.1,and Part. An. iv. 5, 679, 
xenordy. He points a, 29, where he says of the juice 
2 uses to which super- of the cuttle-fish: 4 8¢ pdots Sa 
rials (wepitrdpara, on TP TowovTy mepirrdmart KaTaxphrat 
Fen. An. i, 18, 724, b, mpds BohGetav xa cwrnplay airay. 
: put in the formation 8 Part. An. iii. 2, 663, b, 27, 
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It is from this resistance offered by matter to form 
that Aristotle derives all irregular natural phenomena 
(répara), such as abortions and the like. He regards 
them as the stoppage of nature in the midst of an 
unfulfilled design, as a mutilation! and failure of the 
result which she originally intended.? Such pheno- 
mena arise from form not being completely master over 
matter.3 Moreover, we may note that he even con- 
siders it a kind of abortion or failure of the ends of 
nature when children do not resemble their parents, 
and especially their father,‘ when a good man begets 
a bad son and vice versa,® when the nature of the body 


cf. Metaph. ii. 3 jin. and p. 168, 
n, 1,2, supra. Ritter’s statement 
(see his p. 212) that the doctrine 
of Nature rests according to Ari- 
stotle rather on opinion than on 
science, seems to be due to a 
mistranslation of Anal. Post. i. 
33, 89, a, 5, where 7 voi 4 
roairTy (i.e. Td évdexduevoy Kat 
&AAws Exe, as is clear from the 
context) is taken as =% ovois 
rovadtn—and Nature is so also 
(i.e. &BéBaos). 

1 Gen. An. iv. 3, 759, b,40 sqq. 
Aristotle is here speaking of abor- 
tions which want essential parts 
of the human body as well as 
those which have more than the 
proper number, and applies the 
above explanation to both : réAos 
yap Tay wey mvioewy (form-giving 
motion) Avopévwy, ris 8° Fans ob 
Kparouneyys, méver TO Kadddrov 
udriota* rodro 8 orl (Gov... 
vo répas dvarnpla rls eorw. Cf. 
also 767, b, 13: 7d 8& répas otk 
avarykaov mpds Thy Evexd Tov rat 
thy tod rédous airlay, AAA Kard 
ouBeBnnds dvaryraioy. 

2 Phys. ii. 8,199, b, 1: ef 5y 


Zerw Fa xark réxvny ev ais rd 
bpOds everd Tov, év SE Tois a&uap- 
Tavouevors Evexa ev Tivos emixet- 
petra: GAA’ arotuyxdverai, duo'ws 
by Exot kat év trols guotkots Kal Th 
répara auaprimara exelvov rot 
Everd Tov. 

3 Gen. An. iv. 4, 770, b, 9: 
€or yap 76 Tépas THY wapd puoi 
Tl, mapa puow 8 ob wacay arAd 
Thy &s éml rs wodd* mep) yap Thy 
el al rhy ef avdynns obOev ylverat 
mapa ovow (a proposition which 
was afterwards applied by theo- 
logians to the miracles, and in 
this application has become 
famous, although itis not gener- 
ally known that it comes from 
Aristotle). Even a répas, there- 
fore, is in a certain sense kard 
gvow, Bray wh Kpathon Thy Kard 
Thy Bany h Kara 7d eldos piors. 
Cf. previous n. 

4 Gen. An. ii. 8, 767, b, 5: 4 
HY eoikds rots yovedow Hn tTpdmov 
Twa Tépas éorly, 

5 Polit. i, 6, 1255, b, 1: 
akioto: yap, Gomep & avOpdrov 
BvOpwroy nal ex Onpiwy yiveoOa 
Onptov, obrw Kal && dyabdy ayabdy - 
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does not correspond to that of the soul.! Indeed, he 
looks on all the female sex as imperfect and mutilated 
in comparison with the male, because the informing 
force of the man was insufficient to overcome the matter 
taken from the woman in the act of procreation.? 
Again the brutes are dwarfish as compared with human 
beings, because the upper members of their body are 
not properly proportioned to the lower ;* they are the 
imperfect attempts of nature to make men—a form of 
development analogous to that of children. Moreover, 
among the animals we may discern a further malforma- 
tion in the case of single tribes—the mole, for instance ® 
—or, to speak more accurately, we may distinguish 
between ‘more perfect and less perfect animals: such as 
have blood are more perfect than such as have none ;® 
the tame than the wild;? those which possess but one 
centre of organic life than those which are provided 


with several.® 


m 88 gvots BotAerar yey Todo 
moleiy TOAAGKIS, ov pevrot Sbvarat. 

1 Polit. i. 5, 1254, b, 27: Bad- 
Aerat wey ody H piots Kal 7d odpara 
Siapepovra woeiy Ta THY eAcuBepwr 
kal ray SovAwv,. . . cuuBalver Bt 
moAAGKS TobvayTidy. 

2 Cf. infra, the section in Ch. 
X. on Sex in Animals. 

3 Part. An. iv. 10, 686, b, 2, 
20: mdvra ydp dort ra (Ga vavddy 
TaAAG mapa Tov &vOpwrov. Cf. c. 
12, 695, a, 8. Children also, for 
the same reason, are vayddn; 
Part, An. iv. 10, 686, b, 10; Ingr. 
An. 11, 710, b, 12; De Mem. c. 
2 fin, and passim. 

* Hist. An. viii. 1, 588, a, 31: 
the soul of children hardly differs 
from that of a beast. 

5 Hist. An. iv. 8, 533, a, 2. 


In like manner, vegetables, as compared 


® Gen. An. ii. 1, 732, a, 16. 

7 Polit. i. 5, 1254, b, 10: ré 
Bey Huepa [Cpa] trav aypiwy BeAzio 
Thy glow. Aristotle admits, 
however, himself, Part. An. i. 3, 
643, b, 3, that the division of 
animals into tame and wild isa 
false one, as all tame animals are 
found also in a wild condition. 
The greater perfection of tame ani- 
mals is therefore something that 
is acquired ; so far as it is pice, 
it consists in a mere capacity. 

& Part. An. iv. 5, 682, a, 6, 
where also it is added: nature, 
indeed, desires to give to such 
creatures only one central organ, 
but, being unable to do this, she 
is forced to give them several. 
In the Problems (x. 45) the 
writer goes so far as to say that 
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with animals, are incomplete! They display design but 
in a less developed form ;? and they too, as we shall 
see, have an animate existence, although only in the 
lowest stage of its development and in its most rudi- 
mentary outline. Aristotle even goes further and 
recognises a degree of life, though the least possible, in 
what appears to be inorganic.? ‘Thus Nature as a 
whole is the gradnal conquest of Form over Matter—a 
continual progression towards more perfect development 
of life. That which is absolutely first, or Form, in its 
temporal origin is last, since all Becoming is a move- 
ment out of Matter into Form, and the beginning (that 


which comes first in the order of thought) is also’ 


in every case the end.‘ It follows that complex exist- 


ences must be posterior to simple ones—the organic to ~ 


the inorganic.’ Aristotle, however, does not carry this 

thought beyond the sphere of earthly éxistence. He 
.applies it chiefly 0 organic nature, in which he first 
-had the insight to discover a continuous progress’ from 
inanimate to animate, from imperfect to perfect forms 
of existence. ' 


nature produces wild plants and 
animals in greater quantity than 
tame ones, because it is easier 
to make what is imperfect than 
what is perfect, and because 
nature, like art, is only able to 
create the better after long prac- 
tice. This, however, is an ex- 
aggeration of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of nature’s weakness. 

1 Cf. Gen. An. iii. 7, 757, b, 
19, 24. 

2 Phys. ii. 8, 199, b, 9: Kad év 
rois gurois éverrs Td. Evexd Tov, 
hrrov 8k bihpOpwrat. 

1 See p. 460, n. 3, supra; and 


Ch. X. infra, at the end of pt. i. - 


§ Part. An. ii. 1, 646, a, 25: 
ra Borepa TF yevéoe mpérepa Thy 
ovo ear}, kat mparroy 7 TH yeveos 
Tedevtaioy .. 3 piv oby xpévyp 
apoT épay hy anv dyarynaiov elvat 
kal rhy yéveow, rG Adyp BE hy 
éxdorou popohy. Metaph. ix. 8, 
1050, a, 7: &mav éw dpyhv Radice 
7d ytyvdpnevov Kal rédAos* aoxh yap 
7d ob Evera, Tod réAous 8° Evera 
yéveots. Seealso p. 205, n. 2, supra. 

5 Part. An. 646, b, 4. Meteor. 
iv. 12, 389, b, 29: del 58, mardrov 
didov [rl Exacrov] emt rév dorepwv 
xal Aws Boa olov Spyava xx Everd 
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yo Hlements 


@eueral inquiries into 


m the actual constitution of 
S upon a question which had 


occupied a leading place in previous metaphysical dis- 
cussions—the question, namely, of creation. His pre- 
decessors had without exception assigned to the world 
in which we live a definlte beginning in time—some, 
such as Anaxagoras, Plato, and the Pythagoreans,! 
holding that this world is the only one; others that the 
worid we see is only one among an infinite series of 
other worlds both past and present.? Aristotle was the 
first to declare that our world is eternal and un- 


begotten.* 
itself upon him.‘ 


tov. We haveaclearer ideaof the 
true nature of man than of flesh, 
hones, &c., and a better idea of the 
nature of the latter than of the 
elements. Td yap of Gvexa aiora 
évrava SHAov Grou wAciorov THs 
Bans: domwep yap «i ra eoxara 
Anpéein, 7 pev An ob8ey BAAO map’ 
aithy, 8 obcia odOey HAAG } 6 
Adyos, Ta Se werakh dvddroyoy TE 
eyyus elvat Exactoy, émel kal rodTwY 
driody dori Everd Tov. - 

1 On the latter cf. ZutL. Ph. 


This conviction seems to have early forced 
Although in his system it is not 


@, Gr. pt. i. 378 sqq. 410 sq. 

2 The atomic school held the 
existence of both; Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Diogenes, and Em- 
pedocles placed the series in the 
past. On Heraclitus cf. ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 586, 2 ad fin. 
629, 1 ad fin.,and on Xenophanes, 
ibid. 498) 3 fin. 

3 As he says himself in the 
De Celo, i. 10, 279, b, 12. 

4 Cic. Acad. ii. 38, 119 (Ar. 
Ir, 18), quotes probably from 
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placed in direct connection with the doctrine of the 
eternity of motion,' yet it follows, equally with it, from 
the consideration that the operation of creative force in 


the world must be as etern 
force itself, and that ther 
produced by it, 
change,” cannot as a 
time. Aristotle, ind 
result in the works t 


he approaches very near l™ 


the. treatise Il. piAccodias (see p. 
56 sq. supra), at any rate from 
one of the dialogues, as Aristotle’s 
view: ‘Neque enim ortum esse 
unquam mundum, quod nulla 
fuerit novo consilio inito tam 
praeclari operis inceptio, et ita 
esse ewn undique aptum ut nulla 
vis tantos queat motus mutation- 
emque moliri, nulla senectus 
diuturnitate temporum existere 
ut hie ornatus unquam dilapsus 
oceidat.’ (Cf. PLATO, Tim. 34, B, 
68, EB, and elsewhere.) So Ps. 
PHILO, tern. M. ii. 489 (Ar. 
Fy. 17), where it is declared to 
be Seu abedrns to regard the 
dpards Geds as no better than any 
human product. 

'See p. 387, supra. The 
latter is even quite compatible 
with the doctrine of the birth 
and destruction of the world. 

* On this, cf. p. 468, n. 3. 

& Phys. viii. 1, 251, a, 20 sqq. 
where, in opposing the view that 
motion had ever a beginning, he 
says: had the movens and the 
mobile existed without producing 
any motion, the transition from 
rest to motion could only have 
been effected by a previouschange 


aangeable as that 
iverse which is 
ual parts may 
a beginning in 
essly states this 
n to us, although 
contents himself, in 


eit: in one or both of them, 
and we should have to suppose 
a mpoTépa petaBoAh THs mpwTyS. 
Similarly we should have to con- 
clude that as a preliminary to 
the transition from creation to 
destruction of the world or rice 
rervsa a change must take place 
in the creative force or in the 
material upon which it works. 
lf both remain unchanged their 
mutual relation must also re- 
main unchanged, and therefore 
also the resultant effect, But 
according to Aristotle, God is 
eternal, and unchangeable; 
matter, on the other hand (set- 
ting aside the doctrine of the 
immutability of the material of 
which the heavens are made), we 
know can only suffer change 
through the operation of the 
moving cause. lf, therefore, the 
latter is unchangeable, its rela- 
tion to the matter and the uni- 
verse which is its product must 
be unchangeable. This is the 
argument indicated by Cicero 
in the passage quoted above, 
where Aristotle declares it to 
be inconceivable that so perfect 
a product as the world could 
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his investigations into the origin of the world, with 
proving that motion is eternal, and refuting the doctrine 


that the world has a beginning but no end.' 
eayesinvolved in his metaphysics. 
“is unchangeable, the effect 


trine, however, is, 
For if the pri 
which it produgy 
same. It cannot 
as a destructive, fo 
from Aristotle’s 


of the material of * 
stars are made. Not*o 


The doc- 


world must always be the 


heavenly spheres and the 


, therefore, does the doctrine 


of a beginning and end of the world in the sense of an 
absolute birth and destruction find no place in Ari- 


lave had a beginning ovo 
consilio inito; whence it may 
be concluded that the creative 
force must have produced ihe 
best from all eternity in virtue 
of its own unchangeable perfec- 
tion. 

' Aristotle devotes De Clo, 
i. 10-12, to the proof that the 
heavens are without heginning 
and end, confining himself, how- 
ever, almost exclusively to the at- 
tack on the Platonic view, that, 
while they will endure for ever, 
uhey yet had a beginning in time. 
His chief argument against it is 
that beginning and endlessness, 
end and beginninglessness, are 
mutually exclusive. That which 
exists for an endless period can 
neither begin nor cease to be; 
in either case there must be a 
time in which it is not (see ¢, 12, 
281, bh, 18 syq. where, however, 
it is proved in too formal a way). 
Why, moreover, shonld that 
which has not existed for all 
aternity begin to be at this par- 


ticular moment? or why should 
that which has been from all 
eternity cease at this particular 
moment to exist? (283, a, 11) 
Tt is its own nature which con- 
stitutes a thing without beginning 
or end, and this in such a case 
excludes the possibility of not- 
being ; the nature of that which 
has had a beginning and is liable 
to perish mnst,on the other hand, 
include it. The latter, therefore, 
cannot last for ever any more 
than the former can begin or 
end (1. 29 sqq.; ef. p. 366, n. 1, fin. 
and the passage quoted, ibid. 
init. from Metaph. ix. 8). The 
views, on the other hand, of those 
who hold that the world has 
both beginning and end are 
here only lightly tonched upon. 
The atomic view Aristotle con- 
sidered that he had disposed of 
by his doctrine of the unity of 
the world, while in reference to 
the view of Heraclitus and Em- 
pedocles he contents himself 
with remarking (c. 10, 280, a, 
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stotle’s system, but even such a fundamental change in 
the constitution of the world as is presupposed by 
Heraclitus and Empedocles is wholly inconsistent both 
with his cosmology and his metaphysics. The question 
for Aristotle is not of any ori@in of the world in time, 
but only of its actual charactéWtigd constitution. 

The universe is dividedy iy ie to Aristotle, into 
two halves of opposite charagtgy # tire one terrestrial, and 
the other celestial. This .. is at once revealed 
by the testimony of onr senses: and Aristotle can 
hardly have come to it in any other way. The un- 
alterable nature of the stars and the changeless regu- 
larity of their movements form, in his opinion, so strong 
a contrast! to terrestrial corruptibility and change, that 
we are forced to recognise two essentially different 
realms, subject to different laws. The more im- 
portant this opposition seems to him to be, the more he 
strives to demonstrate its necessity. All natural bodies, 
he argnes, are capable of movement in space. But 
movement in space is either rectilineal or circular or a 
compound of both. The third of these being derived 
from the first two, it follows that the latter alone are 
simple and original—rectilinea] motion proceeding from 
the centre to the circumference, or vice versa, and 
circular motion revolving round the centre. If these 
are the first natural motions, there must be certain 
bodies which by reason of their nature are the subjects 
of such movement, and which are consequently the 


ai 


JL sqq.; ef. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. and destruction. 

i. 629, Lad fin.) that it attributes That it was the observation 
to the world a mere change of of this which led Aristotle iu 
form and not a veritable birth the first instance to make his 
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most primitive and ancient bodies. Those, on the 
contrary, which exhibit a composite movement, must be 
formed by combination from them, and receive their 
particular bias from the constituent which prepon- 
derates in their composition. That which is natural is 
always earlier than that which is opposed to nature and 
violent. It follows that circnlar, and also rectilineal, 
movement must be naturally fitted for some body or 
other, the more so that rotation is the only unbroken and 
interminable movement, and nothing that is contrary 
to nature fulfils these conditions. Accordingly there 
must exist two sorts of simple bodies—the one origin- 
ally destined for rectilineal, the other for circular, move- 
ment.' Rectilineal movement has opposite directions : 
it is either upwards or downwards, passing from centre 
to circumference, or vice versa. Consequently, the bodies 
which exhibit it must be of opposite natures, destined 
for the one or the other kind of motion: that is, they must 
be either light or heavy. Circular motion, on the other 
hand, exhibits no such contraries. It starts from any point 
towards any point in the circumference. So the body 
which is naturally qualified for it must likewise be with- 
out contrariety. It can neither be heavy nor light, since 
it does not rise or fall, and in fact it cannot exhibit any 
kind of rectilineal motion. Itis even impossible to com- 
municate either upward or downward motion to it by force, 
since if the one were unnatural to it the other must? be 


distinction between two realms already laid down (c. 2, 269, a, 

of being is obvious from his 10, 14) as the basis of the dis- 

whole treatment of the subject. cussion (see p. 224, n. 3), é év 

Cf. also p. 366, n. 1. évayttov, which, when thus uni- 
} De Calo, i, 2,268, b, 14 sqq. versally expressed, is certainly 
’ According to the principle open to dispute. 
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its natural motion.! The body that is destined for circular 
motion is also without beginning or ending, subject to 
neither increase nor diminution, neither impression nor 
change.? His argument for this is that everything that 
comes into being springs from its opposite, and every- 
thing that perishes is resolved into the same ;* all in- 
crease and decrease depend upon addition or subtraction 
of the matter ont of which a thing has grown, and there- 
fore that which, being without beginning, possesses no 
such matter, cannot increase or decrease; all bodies, 
finally, which alter, either increase or decrease, and where 
there is no such process neither is there any alteration.* 


1 Ibid. c. 3, 269, b, 18-270, a, 
12; nor can the position Bia pév 
yap évdéxerat Thy BAAov Kai Er €pau 
[se. kirnoww Kiveto bat] (c. 2, 269, a, 
7) be accepted except provision- 
ally as of universal validity. 
As is shown in the sequel, it is 
inapplicable to the xther. The 
position upon which the latter 
conclusion rests, (viz. that move- 
ment in a circle has no opposite). 
Aristotle, indeed, endeavours 
(ce. 4) further to establish hy 
special proofs. But he cannot 
prove that the motion may not 
be crooked or oblique ; for if we 
have two opposite motions on 
the same or on parallel lines 
which deviate in opposite direc- 
tions, it does not make the 
slightest difference whether the 
lines are straight or circular. 
Moreover, the courses of the 
fixed stars and of the planets 
are actually in opposite direc- 
tions; why may these bodies 
not, then, consist of different 
ztherial substance? We are not 
warranted, however, with MEYER 


(Aristot. Thierkunde, 393) in 
casting a doubt upon Aristotle’s 
clearly expressed meauing, mere- 
ly on the ground of the actual 
difficulties that beset the theory. 

» He says, De Crrls, i. 3, 270, 
a, 13, b, 1: ayévnroy cal &pOaproy 
kal dvavéts Kal dvaddolwroy, albiov 
kal ob?’ abtnow Exo ofte Pliow, 
GAN’ dyhparoy kal avadAciwrov Kal 
arabes. Cf. Metaph. viii. 4, 1044, 
b, 7, xii. 1, 2, 1069, a, 30, b, 25. 

2 On this point, cf. also p. 
341 sq. 

* De Calo, i. 3, 270, a, 13-365. 
The immutability of the body 
which has no opposite might have 
been proved more simply and 
conclusively from the proposi- 
tion (p. 341, and p. 353 sq. above) 
that all change means transition 
from one state into its opposite, 
and that a thing can only be 
operated upon by its opposite. 
Aristotle, however, does not bere 
adopt this method, as his investi- 
gation into the conception of 
change and affection was not 
published until later—in his 
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This position draws further support from experience. 
For he contends that if the spaces of the heavens, as well 
as the intermediate space between heaven and earth, 
were full of air or fire, then the bulk of these elements, 
considering the magnitude of the stars and their distance 
from each other, would be so hugely disproportioned to 
that of the remaining elements that the latter could not 
preserve their equilibrium, but would be swallowed up 
by them. A proper proportion between the elements ! 
can therefore only be maintained on the hypothesis that 
the celestial space is filled with a body different from the 
matter of the elements.? We are also led to believe that 
this body is superior to all change, by the fact that 
antiquity, so far as tradition reaches, furnishes us with 
no evidence of the least alteration in the fabric of the 
heaven or its parts. Finally, the unthinking belief of 
humanity harmonises with this conviction, and such a 
belief deserves respect as the inheritance of unnumbered 
generations.‘ All nations have placed the residence of 
the gods in heaven, because they were convinced of its 
immortal and divine nature. The name ‘ether’ may 
be traced to the same source, for Aristotle, like Plato,® 
derives it from dei Oetv, from the restless rotation of 


3 De Colo, i. 3, 270, b, 11. 
4 ob yap drat ob5t Bis aAr’ 
dmepdeis Sef voulfew tas abtas 


4 
treatise on birth and destruc- 
tion. 

1 Such a proportion involves 
De 


that there is as much air and as 
much fire as will be produced by 
the transformation of all water 
into air and all air into fire on 
the basis of the existing qnanti- 
tative extent of these bodies. 

2 Meteor. i, 3, 339, b, 13-340, 
a, 18. 


apucvetoba: Sdtas cis Tuas. 
Calo, 270, b, 19. See Afetenr. 
339, b, 27, where the same reason 
is given in almost the same 
words, and Metaph. xii. 8 ad fin. 
See infra, the section of Ch. IX. 
on the Heavens, and Ch. XII. pt. 2. 
5 PLATO, Crat. 410, B. 
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The conclu- 


sion is that the ether must be distinguished from all 
elementary matter.? Without opposition and without 


1 De Celo, i. 3, 270, b, 4-25; 
Meteor. i. 3, 339, b, 19 sqq.; 
and following these passages 
De Mundo, c. 2, 392, a, 5. On 
the name ‘ther,’ cf. ZELL, Ph. 
ad. Gr. i. 897, 4 ad fin. 

? Although it is called wpa@rov 
oroixeiov, De Carlo, iii. 1, 298, b, 
6; Meteor. i. 1, 338, b, 21; c. 3, 
339, b, 16, 340, b, 11, 7d Tar 
kotpav ocroxeiovs Gen. An. iii. 
3, 737, a, 1, it is yet expressly 
distinguished in these passages 
from the four crorxeia. Gen. An. 
ii. 3, 736, b, 29, it is called érepor 
cua Kal Cedrepoy Tay Kadoupeverv 
orotxelwy; Meteor. i. 3, 340, b, 7 
(cf. p. 488, n. 3, infra), érepov coua 
mupds Te Kal Bepos; and De Calo, 
i, 2, 269, a, 30: obola odparos 
BAAN Tapa Tas evraida cvotdceis 
Gecorépa kal mporepa TovTwy amav- 
trav; cf. ibid. v. 3 following n.). 
If, therefore, we understand by 
orotxeia only such simple bodies 
as stand to one another in the 
relation of opposites, and pass 
into one another, we cannot 
reckon the wether among these. 
Only when we extend the mean- 
ing of the word to embrace all 
simple bodies can we call it a 
orotxeiov, On the other hand, it 
is, to say the least of it, in- 
accurate and misleading to say 
that according to Aristatle the 
celestial spheres have ‘no ma- 
terial substratum’ (BRENTANO, 
Psychol. d. Arist. 198; HERTLING, 
Mat. und Form, 22), that ‘the 
zther consists of a material which 
is‘no material, of an immaterial 
material’ (KAMPE, IZrkennt- 


nissth. d. Arist. 30 sq.) that all 
that is meant by the #Ay of the 
stars is the potentiality they 
possess of motion and change 
in space, and that in this sense 
we might even attribute #Ay to 
vols (HERTLING, ibid. 23). Ari- 
stotle certainly says, Metaph. viii. 
4, 1044, b, 7: in the case of 
yevynral odcla:, we have to deal 
both with their matter and form ; 
it is otherwise with duoimal piv 
alSiot 5¢ obolar, ‘tows yap éevia 
abx exer Any, 4 ob Toradrny GAAG 
pévoy Kata témoyv Kwyrhy. Matter, 
however, is denied of the hea- 
venly bodies only in the sense in 
which it belongs to temporal 
things. Aristotle means that if 
we understand by An that of 
which a thing is made, the 
broxeluevov -yevérews ral pOopas 
dexrixdy (as it is defined, Gen. ct 
Corr.i.4, 320, a, 2), the uncreated 
and eternal has no #Ay in this 
sense; but if we take it in the 
mecre general sense of the sub- 
stratum of change, the duvdye: dy, 
it has An, inasmuch as it is 
capable of movement in space. 
That this is all that Aristotle 
means is obvious from the parallel 
passages, xii. 2, 1069, b, 24: 
mavra & Ban éxet boa pmeraBdAre 

.. Kal trav didlwy boa wh -yevynTan 
Kwyrd 5& popG, adr‘ od yevynrhy, 
&AAG wébev wor; viii. 1, 1042,b.5: 
ab yop dydynn, ef te Bany Exes 
TomKhy, TotTo Kal: yevyynthy Kad 
pedpryy Exews vu. 8, 1050, b, 20: 
008° ef Ti Kivodpevoy aldiov, ob Fort 
kari Suvapyiv xivoipevov a&AA } 
nd@ev mots [only in respect of 
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mutation, it stands above ‘the atiife of the elements: 
these belong to the terrestrial, it to the celestial, world : 
of it are formed the heavenly spheres and stars; it is 
the god-like in the realm of matter.! 

The four elements are different in all respects. If 
circular movement is peculiar to the ether, their move- 
ment is rectilineal. But, as we have remarked, recti- 
lineal motion follows two opposite directions, upand down, 
toward the circumference and toward the centre. That 
which tends naturally downwards is heavy ; that which 
rises is light. Accordingly the elements exhibit the 
opposites of heavy and light.? This opposition cannot, 
he holds, be reduced to quantitative differences of magni- 
tude, of mathematical figure, or density ; it is original 
and qualitative. The peculiarities of the elementary 
materials we cannot explain either, with Plato and Demo- 
critus, by the mathematical qualities of atoms, or, with 
the elder physicists, by the rarefaction and condensation 


locality can it be said to move 
merely duvdue: and not évepyela, 
inasmuch as it is not yet in the 
place to which it is moving] 
rovrov 8 (1.0. rot méBev ot Kivei- 
o8a1] Any ovdey KwAver Srapyetv. 
De Celo, i. 9, 278, a, 10 sqq. 
Aristotle expressly says: 4 odpavbs 
as a universal conception is 
different from éde 6 odpayds ; the 
former is ¢fdos nal poppy, the 
latter rH SAn peurynevor. Still 
Jess can we infer from Metaph. 
viii 4, that the ‘celestial globes 
are incorporeal beings (like the 
eather, they are frequently called 
Qcia cdpara, &c.: see Ind. Ar. 
742, a,43-60); we cannot, there- 
fore, suppose for a moment that 


An is denied of them in the 
same sense as it is denied of the 
immaterial Nous, or that it can 
be attributed to the latter in the 
same sense as to the former. 

1 It is called Oetos, Meteor. i. 
8, 339, b, 25; also, similarly, De 
Calo, i. 3, 270, b, 11, 20: 4 rpérn 
ovcia tay cwudtwv, Td mperov 
cdma, erepdy tidy mapa viv nal rip 
wal ddpa nal Hwp. Ibid. ii. 1, 284, 
a,4 Later philosophers, such as 
Cicero’s Epicurean (4. De. i. 13, 
33, cf. KriscHn, Forsch., 306 
sqq.) and the pseudo-Justin 
Cohort. c. 5, 36, identify on this 
ground God and the ether, 

2 See p. 473 sq. 
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of one and the same primitive material. We have 
already proved this point with regard to the first 
hypothesis.!. But those who deduce the differences of 
matter from a condensation and rarefaction of some one 
original element are, besides other arguments, met by 
the objection that they do not explain the distinction 
between light and heavy substance. They confine 
the difference between the elements to a mere relation 
of magnitudes, and accordingly represent it as some- 
thing merely relative.? To Aristotle’s mind, the oppo- 
sition of rectilineal movements and natural localities at 
once demands a qualitative difference between the ele- 
ments. Rectilineal motion being just as primitive as 
circular motion, there must be certain bodies which are 
especially designed for it. Again, since it includes 
two tendencies, upward and downward, we must in the 
first place assume two bodies, of which one naturally 
sinks, the other rises, the one tending to the centre, the 
other to the circumference of the world. In the second 
place, we must imagine an intermediate element, or 
rather a pair of elements, the one approximating to 
the former, and the other to the latter. Of these four 
bodies, the first two are earth and fire, the other two 
water and air. Earth is absolutely heavy and entirely 
devoid of lightness ; fire is absolutely light and entirely 
devoid of heaviness. The one moves straight to the 
centre, and therefore sinks below all other bodies; the 
other moves straight to the circumference, and therefore 


1 See p, 443 sqq. 20; Metaph. i. 8, 988, b, 29 sqq. 
2 Aristotle discusses this view ® See p. 473, 
De Cello, iii. 5, ef. iv. 5, 312, b, 
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rises above all other bodies. Water and air, on the 
other hand, are only relatively heavy, and therefore also 
relatively light. Water is heavier than air and fire, 
but lighter than earth; air heavier than fire, but lighter 
than water and earth. Under no possible circumstances, 
unless compelled by forcible movement, does fire sink of 
itself into the place of air; nor, again, does earth rise 
into that of water. Air and water, on the contrary, 
sink into the lower regions when the matter which fills 
them is withdrawn.! Earth is everywhere heavy; water, 
everywhere except in earth; air, everywhere except in 
earth and water;? fire, nowhere.? Therefore of two 
bodies the one which holds the more air may be heavier 
in air but lighter in water than the other—a hundred- 


weight of wood, for instance, than a pound of lead.‘ 
We may arrive at these four elements even more 


definitely by another process of reasoning.’ 


1 Properly, indeed, they ought 
to rise into the higher ; Aristotle 
admits himself, De Celo, iv. 5, 
312, b, sqq., that this does happen 
unless external force be applied, 
—without, however, explaining a 
circumstance which has so im- 
portant «a hearing upon his 
theory. 

2 That even air has weight is 
ohvions from the fact that a 
bladder full of airis heavier than 
anempty one; ibid. c. 4, 311, b, 9. 

§ Aristotle, in the passage 
just referred to, finds in this 
theory an explanation of the 
difference hetween absolute and 
specific gravity. 

4 De Calo, iv. 3-5, The same 
ideas occur, in a somewhat 
different application, ii. 3, 286, a, 
12 sqq. Itis there said that the 


All 


world cannot consist of zther 
alone, for it must have an immov- 
able centre, There must there- 
fore he a body whose nature it is 
to rest at the centre and move 
towards it, and therefore also one 
of an opposite nature. We thns 
have earth and fire, which in 
turn require water and air as 
intermediate elements. 

5 For what follows, see Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 2,3. The trneauthor 
of this theory of the elements is 
said to he Hippocrates (according 
toIDELER, Arist. Meteor. ii. 389, 
who appeals to GALEN, De Hlem. 
sec. Hippocr.i.9, Opp. ed. Kiihn, 
i. 481 sq.). This, however, is un- 
certain for several reasons. In 
the first place, neither of the 
works here referred to, TI. gvctos 
&vOpémrov and Il. capréy, can he 
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bodies capable of being perceived by the senses are 
prehensible ; but all qualities perceptible by the sense of 
touch, with the exception of gravity and levity,! are 
reducible to four—warmth, cold, dryness, moisture.? 
Aristotle regards the first two of these properties as 


active, the others as passive.* 


attributed to Hippocratcs. The 
former is without doubt the 
work, or an extract from a work, 
of Polybus, his son-in-law: the 
latter is of post-Aristotelian 
origin, cf. KUHN, Hippocr. Opp. tl. 
exlvii., clv.; LiTtré, Huvres d@’ 
Hippocrate, i. 345 sqq. 384. 
Again, while the treatise I. pucios 
ay@pémov recognises (c. 1 init.) 
Empedocles’s four elements and 
even makes heat and cold, dry- 
ness and moisture the constitu- 
ent elements of every living thing 
(c. 3), it yet does not bring these 
two positions together as Ari- 
stotle does, or deduce each of the 
four elements from the various 
combinations of those four pro- 
perties into pairs; nor, indeed, 
does GALEN (see supra) claim this 
for it. The treatise II. capxady, on 
the other hand, refers (ati. 425, K) 
to the Aristotelian account of the 
elements, but this merely proves 
that it is later than Aristotle. 
That heat and cold, dryness and 
moisture, were regarded as the 
elements of things in the medical 
schools of his time, is corro- 
borated by PLATO, Sym. 186, D. 
187, p. The early physicists 
regarded the conflict of heat and 
cold as the primary principle of 
evolution and frequently united 
with it that of dryness and mois- 
ture, without, however, as yet ex- 
pressly combining these four as 
the primary properties of things. 


Now, by joining these 


CE. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 205, 241, 
519 sq. 897. 

1 We have not here to do with 
these, as they do not indicate a 
particular kind of action and 
passion; the elements, on the 
other hand, stand to one another 
in that particular relation of 
action and passion (ibid. 329, 
b, 20), which the treatise on 
birth and destruction chiefly dis- 
cusses. 

2 Ibid. 329, b, 24: Oepudy be 
xal Wuxpdy cad bypdy Kal Enply 7a 
wey TE wotiKda elvar Ta BE rE 
mabyrina Adyerar* Bepudy ydp ear: 
7d avyxpivoy ra dyoyerh [from 
which it follows that fire separates 
heterogeneous elements], puxpiy 
Bi 1d cuvdyov Kal cuyxpivoy duolws 
7a Te avyyevh, Kad Td wh dudpuaa, 
Sypovy 8 +d adpicrov oixely Spy 
eddpiorov by, Enpby 5& 7d adpicrov 
uty oixeip Spy, duadpioroy Bé, (CE. 
Meteor. iv. 4, 381, b,b, 29.) The 
qualities Aerrdy, waxb, yAloxpov, 
Kpavpov, uadaxdy, oKAnpdy are re- 
duced to these primary qualities ; 
diepdy and BeBpeyuévoy form two 
kinds of moisture, Enpéy in its 
narrower sense and memnybs of 
dryness. 

% Meteor. iv. 1 init.: eel 8é 
rérrapa didpioras altia tev oTol- 
xelov, ... dy Ta wey Bb0 montind, 
76 Ocppdv Kal rd Wuxpdy, Ta Bt Sdo 
manta, Td Enpdy Kal 7d dypdy: h 
&& wloris robrwy éx ris éraywyiis. 
galverat yap ev macw 4% wey 
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four properties in pairs, we obtain, after eliminating 
two impossible combinations, four that are possible, in 
which one active and one passive property are always 
united, and thus four simple bodies or elements are 
exhibited'—warm and dry, or fire; warm and moist, 
or air;? cold and moist, or water; cold and dry, or 


earth.? 


These are the four sorts of matter of which all 


composite bodies consist, which are excreted from all, 


Oepudrys Kal Wuxpérns dpifovaat 
nal cupptovoa nal peraBdAdrovoa 
7d, Spoyevy kal rd ph dspoyer, rab 
Sypatvovoae Kal Enpaivovea ab 
oxdyptvovea xal padrdrrovo, Ta 
3& Enpe nal dype dpiCdueva nat 
TadAG Te elpnuéva wdOn mdoxXovra, 
Of. c. 4 init. c. 5, 382, a, 27 sqq. 
c. 10, 388, a, 21, c. 11, 389, a, 29. 

1 In his description of. these 
four primary substances and their 
fundamental attributes Aristotle 
is not quite consistent. Thus 
Gen. et Corr. ti. 2, 329, b, 7, 13, 
c. 8, 330, a, 30, 33, and Meteor. i. 
2, 339, a, 13, he calls the latter 
(heat, cold, &c.) both orotyeta and 
apxal, the bodies of which they 
are attributes, 4rAa& odpara, Ind. 
Arist. 76, b, 15 sqq. Again, they 
are frequently called sroixeia 
with the addition ra xadoupeva 
[Phys. i. 4, 187, a, 26, iii. 5, 304, 
b, 38. Gen. et Corr. ii. 1, 328, b, 
31, 329, a, 26. Meteor. i. 3, 339, 
b, 5. Gen. An. ii, 3, 736, b, 29. 
Metaph. i. 4, 985, a, 34: 7a os ev 
Bans fer Aeydueva orotxeia}, 
Part, An. ii. 1, 646, a, 13 even 
Ta Kadotpeva tad TivwY TToLXElA, 
so that we clearly see that he is 
merely following in this the 
usage of others. On the other 
hand, orotxeiov-—-which in its 
most general sense indicates con- 


you, I. 


stituent parts of any kind (évur- 
dpxovra), and thus even the com- 
ponent parts of 2 conception ora 
demonstration, as well as the 
form as constituent part of the 
thing, but in a more special 
sense the évumdpxyov ds bany 
(BoniTZ, Ind. Arist. 702, a, 18 
sqq.)—stands for the ultimate 
material constituents of bodies 
themselves, that eis 8 Siaipe?ra: rd 
odpara éoxara, exeiva 5¢ unrér’ eis 
tAAa etSer Siapépovra [Metaph. v. 
3, 1014, a, 32; cf. i. 3, 983, b, 8), 
eis 8 TaAAG odpara Siapetra, év- 
umdpxov Suvduer } évepyela, adrd 3° 
Zorw ddialperoy eis erepa TH Ber 
(De Celio, iii. 3, 308, a, 15). So 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 7 init.; Meteor. 
i. 1 init. (r@y oroxelwy Trav cwpa- 
Tiny); li. 2, 355, b, 1, iv. 1 init. ; 
De Cel, iii. 3 init. c. 5 init., and 
innumerable other places. The 
original oppositions, moreover, 
which succeed primary substance 
as the second principle of exist- 
ence (as the elements are the 
third, Gen. et Corr. ii. 1, 329, a, 
82),are called atria réy ororxelwy, 
Meteor. iv. 1 init. 

2 «Ofov arpls yap & ahp, Gen. 
et Corr. ti. 3, 330, b, 4. 

3 Gen. et Corr. ii.3. Meteor. 
iv. 1 init. 
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and into which all are resolved.! Their own primitive 
and indecomposable nature is proved by the fact that 
though they can, by transmutation, pass into each 
other, they never excrete any other body from them- 
selves.2 Every composite body in the terrestrial king- 
dom contains all of them.? Yet they are never revealed 
to our experience in perfect purity.‘ For example, 
elemental fire must not be confounded with a flame, 
which is produced by an intensification of its warmth, 
as ice is by an intensification of the cold natural to 
water. Elemental fire is caloric, or warm and dry 
evaporation;* flame, on the contrary, is no constant 


1 De Colo, iii. 3. Metaph. v. 
3, see p. 481, u.1, and elsewhere. 

2 De Colo, iii, 3, 302, a, 19 sqq. 

3 As is more fully proved, 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 8. 

4 Gen. et Corr. ii. 3, 330, b, 21: 
ovx dors 3¢ Td mip Kal & ahp Kad 
Exagrov trav cipnuévwy amdoiv, 
GAAG puetév' 7a 8) GrAG Totatdra 
bev éoruy, ov péevto: tabra [Taira], 
ofoy ef re 7G Tup) Buoov, wupoessées, 
od wip, nal Td TG Hepr depoedés « 
bpolws 8¢ Kam t&v BAAwv, Cf. 
Meteor. ii. 4, 359, b, 32, where, 
referring to the distinction be- 
tween wet and dry vapour, which 
is discussed below, he says: éort 
3’ ore 1rd Sypby tvev tov Enpot 
otre rd Enpby Evev Tod bypov, GAAL 
mdvra ravra Aéyerat Kara Thy 
brepoxhy. Ibid. ii. 5, 362, a, 9: 
dry vapours are only produced 
where moistureis present. lid. iv. 
8. According to Phys. iv. 7,214, 
a, 32, air is intermingled with 
water; whereas, in De Sensu, c. 5, 
443, a, 4, this is controverted ; cf. 
MEYER, Arist. Thierkunde, 404 sq. 

& Gen. et Corr, ii. 3, 330, b, 


25; 7rd 8& wip early brepBodd 


Oeppirnros, damep kal xpbatadaAos 
uxpérntos’ 4 yap mhkis nal 7 
Géots brepBodal rivés efor, H wey 
puxpérnros 7% 8t Oepudrynros. el obv 
6 xpvotadads eart wikis vbypot 
Wuyxpod, Kal rd wip Zora (ears 
Enpod Geppod. 81d Kal obdéy ofr’ ex 
KpuardAdou ylyverat or’ éx mupés. 
The same remark is made about 
fire, Meteor. i. 3, 340, b, 21, u. 4, 
341, b, 22; cf. 1.13: mpdrov pex 
yap brd thy éydeAtov popdy éort 
Td Oeppdy al Enpdv, & Aéyoner Trip’ 
dvaévupov yap Td rowdy, &c. What 
is called ‘ fire’ is a kind of inflam- 
mable material (émékxavya)which, 
like smoke, can be-kindled by a 
little motion. Heraclitus had 
identified fire with heat in 
general (see ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 588 sq.); the distinction 
between fire and the heat of 
fire appears in his school (PLATO, 
Crat. 413, ©). Aristotle had a 
special reason for emphasising 
this distinction, as is indicated 
by the above passage from the 
Meteorology. For it was impos- 
sible that between the aérial and 
the celestial sphere there should 
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e 
material, but a phenomenon occasioned by the transmu- 
tation of moist and dry substance (air and earth).’ 
Again, while each of the elements exhibits two essential 
properties, one of which in each case is its proper and 
distinctive characteristic—the dryness of earth, the cold 
of water, the ‘ moisture’ or fluidity of air, the warmth of 
fire.2 Since, finally, each element includes a passive 
and an active quality, it follows that all act upon and 
are acted on by one another, that they mingle and are 
transformed into one another—a process, indeed, which 
would not otherwise be conceivable! Each element 
may pass into all the rest, for everything goes from 


be a region of fire, as he was 
forced to hold there was, if ‘fire’ 
included only visible flame. 

\ Meteor. ii. 2, 355, a, 9: 4 
Hey yap PAdE Bid cuvexois bypot 
kal Enpod peraBadrdAdvrwy ylyveras 
kal ob tpéperat [with which that 
which is improperly called rpop3, 
Long. Vit. 3, 463, b, 24, Vita et 
M. c. 5, 470, a, 2, does not con- 
flict]: ob yap 4 abry otca Biapéver 
ovdeva xpévov ws eimety. Ibid. c. 
8, 857, b, 31: mabdwep rd Trev 
pedvrwy bSdrwv kal rd Tis proyds 
pedua, Vita et M. c. 5, 470, a, 2. 

2 Gen. et Corr. ii. 3, 331, a, 
3: vb why GAA’ Gras ye Tértapa 
ivra [re oroixeta] vos Exaordy 
éort, ‘yj pev Enpod padrdrov 
wuxpod, Biwp Se Wuxpod padAdrov 
h typod, ahp 3 bypod pardoy } 
Gepuod, wip 3& Oepuot pardAoy } 
Enpod. Meteor. iv. 4, 382, a, 3. 
In the latter passage Aristotle 
says, among other things, that 
earth and water alone are in- 
habited by living beings (on which 
vide helow), because they alone 
are fan Tav cwpdrov. For 
althongh cold is held by Aristotle 


to be the primary quality of 
water, moisture of air, he yet tells 
us here: Aéyera: 5& ray ororxelwy 
idialrara Enpot pev yn, dypov Bs 
Bdwp . . . Tiueda BE Sypov copa 
Hdwp, Enpod be yay (iv. 4, 5, 382, 
a, 3, b, 3); and since dryness 
and moisture are regarded as the 
passive or material qualities (see 
p- 480, supra), earth and water 
are held to be the matter of all 
bodies. Fire, on the other hand, 
represents in a special sense 
the element of form (Gen. et 
Corr. i. 8, 335, a, 9 sqq.), for here, 
as elsewhere, the containing ele- 
ment stands to the contained in 
the relation of form to matter 
(De Calo, iv. 4, 312, a, 11) 
Similarly, more reality is attri- 
buted to heat than to cold, inas- 
much as the former is a positive, 
the latter a negative, aitribute ; 
the one is classed as being, the 
other as not-being (Gen. et Corr. 
i, 8, 318, b, 14). 

3 See pp. 479 sq. supra. 

4 Gen. et Corr. ii. 2, 329, b, 
22,0. 7, and elsewhere; see pp. 
450 sq. supra. 
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opposite to opposite ; but the elements are all opposed 
to each other just in the same way as their distinctive 
properties (warmth, cold, dryness, and moisture) are 
opposed. The more complete this opposition is, the 
more difficult and the slower is the process of transition 
from one to the other; the less complete, the easier. 
Therefore, when two elements exhibit respectively a 
conflict of both their essential properties, the process is 
slower and more difficult than when they have one 
property in common and conflict only in respect of the 
other. In the latter case the alteration of one property 
in one of them occasions a complete transmutation into 
the other; while in the former case we only gain one 
step by such a change—for only the element interme- 
diate between the two that are opposed is produced, and 
it requires a second transmutation before the meta- 
morphosis is complete. or instance, by removing the 
cold of water, we obtain air; but it is only when the 
humidity common to water and air has been removed 
that we obtain fire. If the humidity of water dis- 
appears, earth is produced; but in order to generate 
fire, the coldness common to earth and water must be 
withdrawn. Hence it follows that the elements which 
are wholly opposed to one another are metamorphosed 
by an indirect process; those which are but partially 
opposed are transformed directly. Fire passes directly 
into air or earth, indirectly into water; air directly into 
fire or water, indirectly into earth; water directly 
into air or earth, indirectly into fire; earth directly 
into water or fire, indirectly into air.! Thus all the 


) Gen. et Corr. ii. 4. 
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elements, as Heraclitus and Plato had already demon- 


strated,! form together one complete whole, a self- 
contained circle of generation and destruction,” the parts 
of which are incessantly undergoing transformation, but 
steadfastly maintaining the law of their metamorphosis, 
preserving the same forms and proportions in the midst 
of the ceaseless transmutation of their matter.? 

These propositions concerning the nature of the 
elementary bodies are enough to prove that there is 
only one world. For if each body has its natural place, 
and if its very essence consists in its having it, then all 
bodies, unless hindered by force, must move to these 
their natural localities—earth to the centre, ether to 
circumference, and the other elements to the inter- 
mediate spaces. Hence it is impossible that there 
should be more than one region of earth, water, air, 
fire, and ether, and consequently that there should be 
another world besides the one in which we live. We 
cannot suppose that a body is forcibly retained in a 
locality beyond the world, since such a locality must be 


rovTo Kal wiGavdy, ds adtvaroy ph 
tov abrdy elvat wept wdvTwy ToUTwY 


Ch ZELL. Ph. d. Gr i. 


619, and ibid. ii. 680. 


2 Gen. et Corr. ibid. 331, b, 2: 
dare pavepoy brit KbKAw Te @orat 7 
yéveois Tols Gmdois oduact, Kc. 

3 Meteor. ii. 3, 357, b, 27: it 
is asked, wérepoy wal % OdAaTTa 
del diayeve: roy aitay otoa poplwy 
apOua, h T@ elSe nal rE TooG 
peraBadAdvrwy adel Tay pepay, 
Kabdarep thp kal rd métipov bdwp 
kal 7d wip. del yap %AAO Kal BAAO 
yiverat tobrwy exactoy, Td 8 eldos 
Tov wAHVous Exdorov ToDTwY wEvEl, 
Kabdrep 7d Tov pedvrwy bSdrwy Kal 
7d ris Paoyds pedua. pavepdy 3} 


Adyoy, kal diapepev raxuTAr: al 
Bpadurijr: tis weraBoArs éml mdv- 
Tuy Te Kad POopay eivat kal yéveow, 
rauTny mévTot TeTaAYyLEVwWSs TUEBA'- 
ver wacw abrois. 358, b, 29: 
obre del TX adTH wepy Siauever, ode 
yijs obre Oaddrrns, GAAG pdvoy 6 
mas dyxos. kal yap nad mepl yas 
duolws Sef brodaBeiv: 7d uév ‘yap 
dvépxerat Th 38 mdAry ocuyKaTa- 
Balver xa robs témous cuupeTa~ 
BdaraAe Ta 7? emimorAd(ovta kal ra 
xaridvta macy, Cf. also ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. 2, 576, 620. 
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the natural place of some other body; and if all bodies 
in this one world have their place, there can be no body 
outside it, and consequently no space, since space is 
only that in which a body is or can be.! The same 
conclusion is arrived at also from another side. Several 
worlds would presuppose several first causes of motion, 
which would be specifically similar, and consequently 
only different in their matter. But the primum movens 
has no matter: it is single and complete in itself. It 
follows that the world which derives its continuous and 
eternal motion from the first cause must be so too.” 
If, however, we are told that the concept of the world, 
like all concepts, must manifest itself in several indivi- 
duals, Aristotle bids us answer that this argument 
would be only conclusive if there were au extra-mundane 
matter in which this concept could incorporate itself, 
but since our world embraces the whole of matter, it is 
of necessity single in its kind, although we ought 
always to distinguish between its concept and the 
phenomenal manifestation of the same which is present 
to our senses.? If there are not several worlds now in 
existence, no more can there be such in the future, or 
have been at any past period. This world of ours is 
one, and single, and complete.‘ 


1 De Calo, i. 8, c. 9, 278, b, iat wrelous obpavol otc’ éyévorro 
ott’ 


21 sqq. 279, a, 11. 

2? This metaphysical proof, 
held in prospect De Calo, i. 8, 
277, b, 9, is given Metaph. xii. 8, 
1074, a, 31 sqq.; cf. also p. 388 
sq., and on matter as the source 
of multiplicity, p. 368 sq. 

3 De Calo, i.9; cf. p. 222. 

1 Thid, 279, a, 9: bor’ ode viv 


évdéxera: yevér@at wAciovs * 
GAN’ els kat udvos Kal TéAcios obTOS 
obpavés eoriv, Ibid. i. 1 fin.: 
particular bodies are infinite in 
number ; 7d 5¢ wav ob Tabra wdpta 
TéAcov dvaryxaioy eivat kal Kabdarer 
Totvoua onyatver, mévrn, Kal wh 7% 
mev TH 8? of. 
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Furthermore, the shape of the universe is deter- 


mined by the nature of the five simple bodies. Since 
circular motion is proper to one of them, and rectilinear 
motion to the rest, we obtain in the first place the 
distinction, touched upon above, between the two chief 
regions of the world—that in which circular motion 
rules, and that in which the opposite movements up 
and down hold sway : 7.¢. that which is full of ether, and 
that which contains the four elements. In both of 
them the materials lie in spherical layers one above 
the other. For since similar materials uniformly strive 
to reach their natural localities, which in turn are deter- 
mined by their distance from the centre of the world, 
it follows that the materials of each sort are conglobated 
in spheres which are at all points equidistant from the 
centre. In the middle of the whole lies the earth—a 
solid sphere,' but in extent a relatively small portion of 


the world.? 


' Besides theargument quoted 
in the text, Aristotle proves the 
rotundity of the earth (De Celo, 
ii, 14, 297, a, 6 sqq.) from the 
form of its shadow on the moon 
during an eclipse, from the differ- 
ent stars visible in the north and 
the south, and the fact (already 
touched on 296, b, 18) that falling 
-bodies do not move in parallel 
lines but only at similar angles 
towards the earth. With regard 
to the last, there is room for 
donbt whether it had been ascer- 
tained by accurate observation 
and experiment, or whether it 
was not an inference from the 
theory that all hodies which have 
weight gravitate towards the 
centre, 


Its fixture in this locality proceeds partly 


2 In proof of this statement 
Aristotle, Meteor. i. 3, 339, h, 6, 
340, a, 6, refers generally to the 
daorporoyixa Gewphuara, De Calo; 
as ahove. 297, b, 30 sqq., he 
adduces the fact that when we 
move even a short distance north 
or south, some of the stars 
visible over the horizon seem to 
change their positions. He re- 
marks here that mathematicians 
reckon the circumference of the 
earth at 400,000 stadia (50,000 
miles: ahout double, therefore, 
the true measurement), and that 
as compured with the size of the 
celestial bodies this is a com- 
paratively small figure. The hy- 
pothesis (so important in later 
times for Columbus's discovery) 
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from the nature of its material,’ and partly from its 
position in the universe :? observation, moreover, assures 
us of the fact. The hollows on the surface of the earth 
are filled with water, the upper surface of which is 
spherical. Around the water and the earth are hollow 
spheres—first of air, then of fire. Aristotle, however, 
not unfrequently identifies the two last, remarking that 
what we call air is composed partly of moist and partly 
of dry vapour, the latter produced from earth, the 
former from water and the moisture of the earth: the 
drier kinds mount upwards, the more humid, from their 


that the Indian and Atlantic 
_Oceans are all one sea, he further 
thinks worthy of respect. De 
An. iii. 3, 428, b, 38, Meteor. i. 
8, 346, b, 2, he tells us that the 
sun is larger than the earth. 

1 De Coelo,ii. 14, where Aristotle 
opposes the view that the earth 
moves, both in the form in which it 
was held hy Philolaus (ZELL. Ph. 
d. Gr. i, 388), and in the form 
given to it by Hicetas, Eephantus, 


Heraclides (ibid. i. 459, ii, 1,° 


8x7 sq.), and attributed also to 
Plato (ibid. ii. 1, 682, 2). His 
chief reason is (296, a, 27, b, 6, 25) 
that circular motion is contrary 
to the elemental nature of the 
earth, in virtue of which its 
proper motion is rectilinear and 
-toward the centre. For the 
same reason all other motions 
rust be denied of it. For since 
its natural motion is toward the 
centre, and all bodies rest when 
they arrive at the place toward 
which they naturally gravitate, 
motion away from the centre 
cannot belong to any part of it 
and the whole must be at rest. 

% The rotation of the world 


presupposes a fixed centre, which 
Aristotle conceives of as cor- 
poreal ; see p. 480, supra. 

8 Thus, heavy bodies when 
thrown upwards in a straight 
line return to their starting-point 
(ibid. 296, h, 25 sqq.). Moreover, 
astronomical phenomena find a 
satisfactory explanation on the 
hypothesis that the earth rests 
(297, a, 2), while on the oppo- 
site hypothesis irregularities 
must result; for instance, the 
stars could not always rise and 
set at the same points (296, a, 
34 sqq.). The ‘motion ’ referred 
to in Anal. Post. ii. 1, 89, b, 30, is 
the earthquake. 

* The proof of this, De Calo, 
ii. 4, 287, b, 1 sqq., is as follows : 
as water always accumulates in 
the deepest parts, and the nearer 
the centre the deeper any part is, 
water must continue to flow to- 
wards the centre until all the 
deep places are filled up, i.e, 
until its surface is at all points 
equidistant from the centre. The 
proper place for water is the 
space occupied by thesea, Meteor, 
il, 2, 355, a, 35, b, 15, 356, a, 33, 
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greater gravity, sink downward; so the former fill the 
upper, the latter the lower, region of the atmosphere.! 

The spherical form of the lower world involves that 
of the celestial region which surrounds the former and 
touches it at all points.2 But considered in themselves, 
the heavens could scarcely be supposed to have another 
shape,® since the sphere is the first and most perfect 
figure, and therefore the one appropriate to the first 
body. Moreover, it is only this figure which can 
revolve within the space which it encloses,‘ and ex- 
ternal to the heavens there is no space. Lastly, the 
motion of the heavens, being the measure of all move- 
ment, must be the most rapid; but the most rapid is 
that which has the shortest journey, and a circle is the 
shortest road from the same point to the same puint.® 


1 Meteor. i. 3, 340, b, 19 sqq. 
341, a, 2, c. 4, 341, b, 6-22; cf.i. 
7, 344, b, 8, c. 8, 345, b, 32; ii. 2, 
354, b, 4 sqq.; De Calo, ii. 4, 
287, a, 30; on the difference be- 
tween dry and moist vapours 
(avabupiacis, or xamvds and arpls), 
v. also Meteor. ii. 4, 359, b, 28, 
360, a, 31, iii. 6. 378, a, 18. 

2 De Ceelo, ii. 4, 287, a, 30 
sqq. As there can be no space 
which is void (see pp. 432 sq.), 
it follows that the celestial and 
the fiery spheres are at all points 
in contact with one another. 

§ For what follows see De 
Caclo, ii. 4. 

4 Ibid. 287, a, 11. This state- 
ment is certainly strange, for as 
ALEX. apud SIMPL. in loco, 
Schol. 493, b, 22, observed at an 
early date, a whole series of 
figures share this attribute 
with the sphere, viz. all those 


which are described by the 
spinning of a smooth body, and 
of which, therefore, each section 
which cuts the axis at right 
angles forms a circle whose 
centre is on the line of the axis. 
Simplicius gets out of the diffi- 
culty by remarking that, while 
in the case of other shapes there 
is only one axis that will serve 
the purpose, in a sphere you 
may take any you please; an ex- 
planation with which we may 


‘yest content on so trifling a point. 


5 Or as SIMPLICIUS, in leco, 
explains it: of all lines which 
return to the point from which 
they started, and thus inclose a 
space, the circle is the shortest ; 
just as of all surfaces of equal 
extent that which is circular, of 
all bodies of equal bulk that 
which is globular, hasthe smallest 
circumference. Even with this 
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The finer and more uniform its matter is, the more 
perfectly spherical will be the shape of the celestial 
world:! as, indeed, in the most perfect body matter 
must be perfectly adapted to its form, and as the argu- 
ments by which the spherical shape of heaven is proved ? 
require. Still we cannot regard the matter of the 
heavens as uniformly homogeneous. Nature, in Ari- 
stotle’s ‘opinion, reconciles all opposites by a gradual 
process, and the purity of the ether, which composes 
heaven, diminishes as it approaches the terrestrial 


atmosphere.* 


In proceeding to investigate the disposition of the 


heavens, Aristotle is guided by observation.‘ 


explanation the argument is a 
lame one. It is obvious that 
Aristotle accepts the globular 
form of the earth on the direct 
evidence of the senses, and 
merely adds these other proofs 
as supplementary evidence. 

1 Tbid. 287, b, 14: 871 pay oby 
opapoeaifs éoriy 6 xéopos bRAov 
éx rotrwy, kal 8rt Kar’ axpiBeray 
€vropvos ofrws Gore pnbiy phre 
xeipsxuntoy exew wapatAnolws 
LAr BAO pndey Tey wap’ july ev 
bpbadrpois pawouevwv, no terres- 
trial body being so completely 
adapted for an exactly symmetri- 
cal form. 

2 According to the above 
argument, the smallest elevation 
or depression in the outer sur- 
face of the celestial globe would 
presuppose « void space outside 
of it, 

8 Meteor. i. 8, 340, b, 6: 7d 
Mey yap tvw Kal péxpt ceddvns 
Erepoy elvar c&ud mayey mupds Te 
Kal dépos, ob why GAN ev abr@ rye Td 
Mey KaBapdtepoy elvoar 7d 8 Hrrov 


All the 


eiAixpwés, &. KAMPE is wrong 
in supposing that it is the 
air as the matter of the fiery 
region and not the ether that is 
here spoken of. The tyw péxpr 
ceAfyns does not mean the region 
below the moon, but the upper 
regions reaching down as far as 
the moon, and lying between it 
and the starry heavens. More- 
over, o@ua €repoy aépos cannot 
possibly mean the air, but, as 
1. 10 immediately says, the 
mp@rov oroixetoy KUKAw pepdpevoy 
or the ether. We must not, 
however, conceive of a mixture 
of elementary substances which 
cannot extend to the region 
of circular motion, but merely of 
differences in the degree of 
density. 

+ According to Eudemus (in 
SimPL. De Calo, Schol. in Arist. 
498, a, 45) Plato had thus stated 
the prohlem of astronomy: tivey 
SwotebercGv Suaday nab reroryue- 
vov kwhoewy SiaowOR re wept ras 
Kivhoeis TOY TAGVOMEeveY PavdpnEra, 
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heavenly bodies seem daily to move from east to west, 
but seven of them! move besides in longer periods of 


and from this time forth Greek 
astronomy held to the view that 
its function consisted in dis- 
covering hypotheses which would 
explain the phenomena as satis- 
factorily as (on their somewhat 
hardy assumption) the motion 
of the stars is explained by 
the theory of uniform motions. 
The highest criterion of the truth 
of a theory is 7d odCeoOar Ta 
gawdueva. To take only afew in- 
stances: cf. the quotations from 
and about Heraclides, in ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. 881, 1, and in 
Bocku, D. hosm. Syst. d. Platon, 
134 sqq.; Aristotle’s statements 
about Callippus, Metaph. xii. 
8, 1073, b, 35: rG 8 HAtouv xal 
rE ceanuyns dbo Pero ert wpoabe- 
Teas elvat opaipas, Ta davdueve. 
ei méAAeL Tis Groddéoey; the state- 
ments and quotations from 
Geminus, in Simpu. Phys. 64, b, 
and what the latter says of 
the old astronomers _ partly 
following Eudemus and Sosi- 
genes, De Calo, Schol. in Arist. 
472, a, 42, 498, a, 43, 499, a, 7, 
500, a, 25, 501, b, 28, 502, b, 5 
sqq. 503, a, 23, 504, b, 32 sqq. 
Aristotle adopts the same cri- 
terion. He asserts only those 
positions which are warranted 
by the facts ; where the latter are 
inadequately known, or do not 
speak with sufficient plainness, 
he makes no pretence of abso- 
lnte certainty, but is content 
with probability. Thus Metaph. 
-xif. 8, 1073, b, 38, 1074, a, 14, 
after declaring (1073, a, 11) that 


the investigation is not yet con-' 


cluded, he says: dvayxatov 5¢ ef 
peAAoust cuprebeion mica Te 


pauvdpeva tmoidcew, nal Exacroy 
Tov jTraveopévwy érépas oaipas 
Hid eAdrrovas elva:, ke... . Td 
Bey ody TAHOos TY oapav eaTw 
tocotrov ... 7 yap dyayKaioy 
aeloOw rots icxuporépars Aéyey. 
De Carlo, ii. 12, 292, a, 14: rept 
8) Tobrwyv Cnreiv wey Karas exer 
Kal thy éml mAciov obveoww, xalrep 
pixpas ExovtTas &popyds, &c.; ©. 5, 
287, b, 28: the desire to explain 
everything is a mark either of 
great zeal or great folly. The 
extent, however, to which 
the attempt is open to blame 
depends upon the motive which 
inspires it, and the strength ofa 
man’s conviction of the truth of 
his views: mérepov avOpwrivws 7 
KapTeptx@repoy, Tais pev ody axpt- 
Beorépais dvdykas Stay tis ém- 
Toxn, TOTE xd pw Exeww det Tots ebp- 
{oxouat, viv 8¢7d powdpevor pyréov. 
Cf. also Part. An. i. 5, 644, b, 31, 
where it is said that the study of 
the heavens possesses an infinite 
charm, ef wal Kara pixpdy éedar- 
tTéueba,: and on the necessity of 
observation, cf. ibid. c.1, 639, b,7: 
aérepov, Kabdrep of pabnuarikol Te 
wept Thy dorpodoyiay Sexvdovey, 
ofrw Bef nal toy gvotdy Te 
pawdueva mpaitov Ta wept Ta (Ga 
Sewphoarta Kal rd wépn Ta Teph 
Exacrov, ére® obtw Acyew Td bid 
Ti kal ras airlas, } BAAws Tws. 
(That Aristotle would decide for 
the former method is obvious.) 
Aristotle himself was a most 
careful ohserver of known facts ; 
see p. 46, n. 1, supra. 

1 Aristotle speaks, of course, 
only of the stars known to the an- 
cients, and visible to the naked 
eye. 
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very unequal lengths in the opposite direction, 1.¢. 
from west to east, around the earth. That these bodies 
could move freely in space was a thought beyond the 
reach of ancient astronomers. They fancied each star 
fixed in its sphere, and therefore were obliged to 
imagine at least as many celestial spheres as they saw 
stars differing in their movements and periods.’ Ari- 
stotle does not get beyond this view. The stars, he 
says,” as well as the whole heaven, appear to move; 
and since the earth is fixed, this phenomenon must be 
explained by a real movement of the heaven or the 
stars, or of both. It is not conceivable that both should 


' Many of the older philoso- 
phers held that the stars were 
carried round by the air or the 
rotation of the world. Besides 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus, who 
held that the stars were nebulous 
masses, this view was shared by 
Anaxagoras, Democritus, and 
perhaps even Anaximenes; Em- 
pedocles held that it was true 
of the planets but not of the fixed 
stars, which were set immovably 
in the arch of heaven (see ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. 226 sq. 500, 622, 
715, 799, 898, 3), Anaximander 
seems to have been the first to 
start the theory of spheres (bid. 
206 sq.) which was subsequently 
adopted hythePythagoreans(ibid. 
384, 1, 449) and by Parmenides 
(ibid. 628). Plato adopted it 
from the Pythagoreans (ibid. i. 
685), and was followed by Eu- 
doxus and Callippus, the leading 
astronomers of Aristotle’s time 
(see p. 497 sq., infra). Itseemed 
forced upon them by the diffi- 
culty they had in conceiving of 
a free motion of the stars, the 
idea of universal gravitation not 


yet having dawned upon them. 
It seemed, moreover, to be de- 
manded by the nature of ' the 
stellar motions themselves,which, 
if they were one and the same 
every day round the earth, were 
more naturally explained by a 
single motion of the whole 
sphere of the fixed stars than by 
a number of separate motions. 
A like hypothesis seemed to 
afford the best explanation of 
the movements of the planets, 
including the sun and moon; 
their proper motion being the 
result of the rotation of their 
spheres, which takes place, how- 
ever, in a direction opposite to 
that of the fixed stars, while 
their daily course was to be ex- 
plained on the ground that the 
rotation of the stellar regions 
included them also. 

2 De Calo, ii. 8. This argu- 
ment is stated withsome fullness, 
because it shows the important 
fact that Aristotle already pre- 
supposes the existence of dif- 
Jerent stellar spheres. 
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move independently, for in this case how could we 
explain the exact correspondence between the rate at 
which the stars move and that of their spheres? We 
cannot refer an invariably regular phenomenon to an 
accidental coincidence. The same may be said about 
the hypothesis that the stars move while their spheres 
are fixed. In this case also the rate of the astral move- 
ment would have to correspond to the size of their 
circle, although there is no real counection between the 
two. Hence we are driven to suppose that the spheres 
move, but the stars are fixed and carried round by 
them.’ This hypothesis satisfactorily explains why, 
among concentric circles, the larger move at a more rapid 
rate. It is further seen to be necessary because the 
stars, from their spherical shape,” in order to get into 
motion, must either roll or spin. Mere rolling, how- 
ever, would not carry them on their way ;° and the fact 
that the moon always shows us the same side proves that 
they do not spin. Moreover, their shape is the least 
adapted to progressive movement, since they are devoid 
of locomotive organs,‘ obviously because nature has not 
intended them for any such movement.5 


1 Tobs pev KvKAous Kuweicbat 
74,8 torpa jpepeir [i.¢. they have 
no motion of their own within 
their own spheres, hut move 
with them] kal éviedeuéva ois 
KbKdots Peper Oat, 289, b, 32. 

2 That this is their form is de- 
monstrated, ibid.c.11, both by the 
shape of the moon in its different 
phases, and by the teleological 
argument that since nature does 
nothing in vain she must have 
given the stars, which require no 


organs of locomotion, the cor- 
responding shape, viz. rotundity, 

8 Moreover, Aristotle adds, it 
is only the sun which appears 
to roll at its rising and setting: 
and this, like the twinkling light 
of the fixed stars, is merely an 
optical delusion. 

4 Cf. also ZELL. Ph. d. Gr 
i. 681, 1. 

5 In his refutation of the 
doctrine of the harmony of the 
spheres (c. 9 jin.), which we 
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Now in order to explain the motion of the heavenly 
bodies upon this hypothesis, it was assumed that every 
sphere revolved on its own axis at a perfectly uniform 
rate. Accordingly, so far as the movements of the 
separate stars varied from a perfect circle, or progressed 
at unequal rates, they were regarded as composite move- 
ments capable of being analysed into pure and uniform 
rotations. Therefore, each star required as many spheres 
as were found necessary for the resolution of its ap- 
parent movement into pure circular revolutions. Ari- 
stotle was bound to accept these various hypotheses, 
since even he never doubted that the heavenly spheres 
and the matter which composed them performed such 
revolutions only as our eyesight seems to witness to; 
moreover, he was obliged to suppose that the spheres 
contained within the universal globe, in which there 
was no vacuum whatever, had no room for any other 


kind of movement.! 


may omit, Aristotle gives another 
reason, viz. that infinite confu- 
sion would result if the move- 
ments of the stars were free. 

1 Of. what has already been 
said upon the movement of the 
heavens, p. 489, and on the circu- 
Jar movement of the primeval 
body, p. 473. It was a universal 
presupposition among ancient 
astronomers, traceable to Plato 
(see p. 490, n, supra, and the re- 
ferences to Eudoxus and Cal- 
lippus, p. 500 sq. infra), that the 
movement of the spheres must 
be perfectly uniform. Aristotle 
endeavours to establish its truth 
in the first instance in connec- 
tion with the mpéros oipards, the 
sphere of the fixed stars. In- 


He went further, and connected 


crease and decrease of velocity 
is possible only, he asserts, in a 
movement which has beginning, 
middle, and end; it is impessible 
in circular motion, which is alike 
witbout beginning and end. 
Unequal motion presupposes 
change either in motum or 
movens, or both, but this is im- 
possible with regard to the 
heavens. For .it is obvious to 
the senses that the parts of the 
(highest) heavens are uniform 
in their movements, while with 
regard to the heavens as a whole 
the same conclusion is forced 
upon us when we consider that 
unequal motion is only possible 
where force is either added or 
withdrawn, and that every with- 
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his peculiar theory of motion with these views. All 
motion depends upon the contact of a mobile with a 
motive body, and this law must apply to the motion of 
the spheres, since one movens in the same matter can 
only produce one kind of motion,’ and since every 
motion ultimately proceeds from an unmoved cause, and 
every motion which has no beginning from an eternal 
cause of movement,” we must imagine as many eternal 
and unmoved substances for the production of the 
movement of the spheres as there are spheres required 
for the phenomena to be accounted for.* The heavenly 
bodies are no dead masses, but living beings ;‘ there 


drawal of force (d5vvayia) is an 
unnatural condition inapplicable 
to the heavens, &c. All theserea- 
sonsholdequally of thespheres of 
the planets considered individu- 
ally and apart from the influence 
of their spheres upon one another 
as of the first heaven. Ari- 
stotle, at 288, a, 14 of the passage 
quoted above, confines himself 
to the latter only. The move- 
ments of the lower spheres are 
compounded of those of the 
higher. The true account 
of the motions of the planets 
(attributing to them acceleration 
and retardation of velocity) is 
declared to be mavreA@s BAoyov 
«ad wAdopats Spoov, 289, a, 4. 

1 Phys. viii. 6, 259, a, 18 (v. 
above p. 293, n. 1): pla ® [4 
klynors] ef Sp? Evds Te TOU KwadyTos 
ad Evds Tod Kivoupévov. 

2 Cf. p. 388 sq., and on the 
way in which motion is produced 
by the unmoved mover, p. 404. 

8 After showing the necessity 
of an eternal incorporeal cause 
of motion, Metaph. xii. 7, Ari- 


stotle asks, u. 8: wérepoy play 
Geréov thy cromdttyy odclay H 
wAclous, kal wécas; and answers, 
1073, a, 26: eel 5& 1d Kivodpevoy 
dvdynn iad rivos nivetra, cad rd 
mp&roy xivodv duclyyroy elvat Kab! 
aitd, cal thy aldtov xlynow ind di- 
dlov xivetoba: xa rhy play bp’ évds, 
bpGpev St waph thy Tod wayrds Thy 
amrijy popay hy ively papey rhy 
Tpaerny oiciay kal asclynrov, BAAas 
opis ocas tas Tay TAarhTwy 
diStovs . . . dvdeynn Kat rodrwr 
éxdorny tev popdv bm’ axiwhrov 
re xwetoOa Kal’ aitd ad didiou 
atolas. 4 Te yap Ta koTpwy piois 
GlSios ovcia Tis oboa, Kal Td Kivody 
&lS.ov rad rpdrepav Tod Kivoupevou, Kat 
7d mpérepoy odalas odciay dvaryKaioy 
elvat. pavepdy rolvuy br. rocadbtas 
reavolas avayxaioy Elva rhy re ptow 
GiSlous Kal aeiuvhrovs Kal’ abras 
kal &yev peyédovs, BRENTANO’S 
view that these eternal beings 
were created by God has already 
been discussed at p. 412, supra. 
* De Celo, ii. 12, 292, a, 18 (cf. 
b, 1): GAA’ qpets ds wep) capdroy 
abtav pdvov «al povddwy rdiw 
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must be as many ‘ souls,’ to preside over their motions, as 
there are spheres. The fabric of the heavens consists, 
therefore, of a system of concentric hollow balls or 
spheres, so placed within each other as to leave no 
empty interspace.! The centre of this system is called 
the bottom, the circumference the top; and so the 
outer spheres are uppermost, the inner are nethermost, 
and each locality in space is higher or lower according 
as it has a greater or less distance from the centre.? It 
is only indirectly, and relatively to the motion of the 


pey éxdvrav dixav 8 mdyray 
diavootucbas Sei 5° ws perexdvTwy 
SrodapBdvew mpdiews nal Cwijs. 
It is true that airéy seems to 
refer to the stars, not to their 
spheres, and that we are at 
liberty to picture with KAMPr 
(Erkenntnissth. d. Arist. 39 
sq.) each individual star as 
animated by a spirit; but the 
passage does not compel us to do 
so, forif the spheres are animate 
the stars which are part of them 
must share their life and action. 
Elsewhere, however, Metaph. 
xii. 8 (see p. 501 sq. infra, and 
cf. previous note), he expressly 
says that there cannot be more 
eternal unmoved beings than 
there are spheres, and this is 
only what we should have ex- 
pected from him, since it is only 
from the movement of the stars 
that he infers, in the way indi- 
cated in the preceding note, the 
existence of-such beings. More- 
. over, it’ is only the spheres, and 
not the stars, which are said 
by him to be moved. It is only 
these, then, that have ‘souls’ of 
their own, or, to speak more 
strictly, it is only these which 


are united severally to spiritual 
beings which stand in the same 
relation to them as the human 
soul does to the body which it 
moves without being itself moved 
(see infra, vol. ii., imit.). De Cello, 
ii, 2, 285, a, 29: 6 8 obpavds 
Eupuxos nal Exe: Kivhoews apxfy. 
So 284, b, 32; cf. Part. An. i. 
1, 641, b, 15 sqq. As, however, 
the mover of the highest sphere 
lies outside the world and is un- 
moved, Plato’s conception of the 
* world-soul ’ (which, indeed, Ari- 
stotle expressly rejects,see p.459, 
n. 5) is as inapplicable to it in its 
relation to its sphere as it is to 
the other spheral spirits in their 
relation to theirs. 

1 Aristotle denies that there is 
any ‘ void’ (see p 433, sq. supra), 
and accordingly conceives not 
only of the astral spheres but of 
all the others, even the lowest. 
as in immediate contact with 
one another. Meteor. i. 3, 340 
b, 10 sqq. 341, a, 2sqq.; De Colo 
ii. 4, 287, a, 5 sqq. 

2 Of. pp. 473 and 478, supra: 
Phys. iii. 5, 205, b, 30 sqq. ; De 
Colo, i. 6 init. ii. 4, 287, a, 8 
and elsewhere. 
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spheres, that the terms above and beneath are applied 
to opposite points in the circumference, and conse- 
quently that we come to speak of right and left, front 
and back, in the world. In this case, reckoning from 
the sphere of the fixed stars, we call the southern half of 
the globe the upper, reckoning from the planetary sphere, 


the northern.! 


! See De Cel, ii. 2 (cf. Phys. 
passage just referred to) and the 
lucid explanation in BOoKH, D. 
hosm. Syst. d. Platon, p. 112 sqq. 
The differences here spoken of 
apply only to motion, and there- 
fore properly only to that which 
is living and self-moved; to 
such the upper is (285, a, 23) 
7d b0ev H Kivgois, the right hand 
7 dp of, the front 7d é 6 # 
kivnows. (Cf. Ingr. An. c. 4, 705, 
b, 138 sqq.) lf we apply this to 
the world, that is the right side 
of the mpdzros odparvts from which 
its motion proceeds—in other 
words, the east. This motion 
is conceived of (285, b, 19), as it 
was by Plato (see ZELL. Ph. d. 
Gr. i. 684, 1),as proceeding ina 
cirele towards the right, as when 
in a circle of men anything (as, 
for instance, the cup or the talk 
at table, PLato, Symp. 177, D, 
214, B,C, 222, E, 223, C) is passed 
along by each to his neighbour 
ontheright. The wpdzos odpavis 
is therefore represented (285, a, 
31 sqq.) as standing inside the 
circle of the heavens in the line 
of its axis, touching one of the 
poles with its head, the other 
with its feet, and as giving the 
ball at some point upon its 
equator the push with its right 
hand which sets it spinning. 
The natural direction of such 
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Each sphere has its own peculiar 


motion will be that which carries 
the point in the periphery which 
has received the push past one 
who stands in the line of the 
axis in front of him: in other 
words, that which proceeds from 
the right in a forward direetion 
and thence to the left. This, 
however, will he the case with 
the motion of the sphere of the 
fixed stars only if the head of 
one standing inside of it be 
upon the sonth pole; with that 
of the spheres of the planets 
which move from west to east, 
on the other hand, only on the 
opposite supposition. According 
to Aristotle, therefore, our an- 
tipodes are in the upper hemi- 
sphere, which he also calls 
(obviously from a different point 
of view than that just indicated) 
the right side of the world; we 
in the lower hemisphere and on 
the left side. On the other hand, 
reckoning from the courses of 
the planets, ours is the upper 
and right-hand, theirs the lower 
and left-hand, side. He points 
out, indeed, that we cannot pro- 
perly speak of a right and a left 
at all in connection with the 
world as a whole (284, b, 6-18: 
ered 5€ rivés ciow of paciv elval 
at Bekiov Kal dpiorepdy Tod obpayod 

. elrep Set mpoodnrew TG Tov 
moves odpart Tabtas Ths dpxds 


KK 
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motion, communicated by the presiding incorporeal 
being: but in all cases the motion is uniform, without 
beginning or ending, round an axis; but the direction 
and the rapidity of this rotation vary in the several 


spheres. 


At the same time the spheres are connected 


with each other in such a way that the inner, or lower, 
are carried round by the outer, just as if the axis of each 
sphere were inserted at its poles into the next above.! 
Consequently, the problem arises how we are, under the 


. ef 88 Se? Kal r@ oipayG mpoc- 
drrey Tt Tay TowovTwy). Never- 
theless, Phys. iii. 5, 205, b, 33, 
he says that the distinctions 
above and below, before and 
behind, right and left, exist od 
Mévoy mpds nuas Kal Oécer, dAAG Kal 
év atte Th BAw; Ingr. An.5, 706, 
b, 11, he finds it natural that 
motion should proceed from the 
upper front and right side, 7 uéy 
yap dpxh rimov, Th P vw rob 
kdrw kal To mpdcdev Tov bmober 
kal 7b Bekidy Tod dpirrepot Tipie- 
tepov (though it might be said 
with equal truth, és da 7d ras 
apxas ey rovras elvat Tatra 
Tyudreoa Tay dytiKemevay poploy 
éorly). Soin DeCeh, iii. 5, to the 
question why the heavens move 
from east to west and not in the 
contrary direction, he gives the 
answer that since nature orders 
everything in the most perfect 
possible way, and forward mo- 
tion is superior to backward, 
the heavens have received that 
motion which, according to the 
description of right and left in 
c. 2, is to be regarded as a for- 
ward one. The allusion, Meteor. 
ii. 5, 362, a, 32 sqq., to the north 
pole as the upper, the south pole 
as the lower, is an unimportant 
use of ordinary language. 


1 A similar connection of the 
inner with the surrounding 
spheres Plato had conceived of as 
existing between the spheres of 
the planets and of the fixed stars, 
when in Zim. 36, 0, 39, a (cf. Ph, 
d. Gr. i. 683), he represents the 
axis of the former as inserted in 
the latter, and accordingly attri- 
butes to tbe planets a spiral 
motion compounded of the 
motions of both circles. One 
would suppose from ARIST. 
Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, b, 18, 25, 
Simpu. De Celo, Sehol. in Arist. 
498, b, 36, that Eudoxus and 
Callippus also conceived of the 
stars collectively as carried round 
by the sphere of the fixed stars, 
and the planets collectively by a 
sphere moving in the line of the 
ecliptic. It is clear, however, 
from the further explanations of 
Simplicius and from Aristotle’s 
enumeration of the spberes(which 
differed from that of Callippus 
only in the addition of the 
opaipa: dverirroveat) that this was 
not the case. Plato’s proof that 
the spheres of the planets are 
carried round hy the sphere of 
the fixed stars appeared to them 
fantastic. Only those spheres 
they conceived of as connected 
with one another which belonged 
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specified circumstances, to determine both the number 
of the spheres and also the direction and rapidity of 
their rotation, so as to explain the motions of the stars 
revealed to us by observation.! 

For this purpose Eudoxus, the famous astronomer 
of Cnidos, who may be regarded as the first founder of 
a complete theory of the spheres based upon accurate 
observation,? sketched out a system of twenty-seven 
spheres, twenty-six of which belong to the planets. 
Considering the simple nature of its motion, he thought 
one sphere enough for the heaven of the fixed stars, and 
in this sphere the whole assemblage of the stars was 
fastened. On the other hand, he assigned four spheres 
to each of the five upper planets, and three apiece to 
the sun and moon, which, in agreement with Plato, he 
placed lowest in the planetary scale. The first sphere 
of each planet was intended to explain its daily revolu- 
tion in concert with the heaven of the fixed stars, 
since it accomplished every day a rotation from east to 


to the same planet. Aristotle, on 
the contrary, extended Plato’s 
doctrine to the relation of all the 
upper spheres to those that are 
contained within them, as is 
clear from his hypothesis of 
retrogressive spheres (see infra). 
(Cf. also De Ceelo, ii. 12, 293, a, 
5: moAAG odpata Kwovow af mpd 
Ths TeAevra'as Kal ris ey koTpov 
éxovons’ év woddais yap opalpas 
h redevraia shaipa évdebeuevyn 
géperat. Ibid. c. 10.) He justi- 
fies this view on the ground that 
the upper spheres stand to the 
lower as the form to the matter, 
De Celo, iv. 8, 4, 310, h, 14, 312, 
a, 12; v. supra, p. 325, n. 2); and 
that, asall spheresare incloseand 


immediate contact with one an- 
other (see p. 496, n.1, supra), each 
can communicate its motion to the 
one next belowit. This relation 
need not apply with equal strict- 
ness to the elementary spheres as 
to the heavenly, seeing that they 
do not, like the latter, consist of 
a body whose nature it is to 
move in a circle. Aristotle, 
however, supposes in Meteor. i. 
3, 341, a, 1, ii. 4, 361, a, 30 sqq. 
that the winds circle round the 
earth, being carried round by the 
rotation of the world. 

1 Cf. p. 490, n. 4, supra. 

? Eudemus and Sosigenes in 
SIMPL. De Caelo, Schol. in Ar. 498, 
a, 45, b, 47, cf. supra, p. 461, n. 2, 
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west. The second, which was fastened into it, revolved 
in the opposite direction, completing its course in the 
space of time required by each planet (in the sun’s 
case 8654 days) to traverse the zodiac in the plane of 
the ecliptic. The others, likewise carried round by the 
surrounding spheres, but differing from them in direc- 
tion:and the period of rotation, were meant to explain 
the variations which are observable between the apparent 
motion of the stars and that produced by the two first 
spheres. The lowest sphere of each planet supports the 
star itself! Callippus? added seven other spheres— 
two apiece for the sun and moon, and one apiece for 
Mercury, Venus, and Mars.? Aristotle approves of this, 
as being the more probable theory, without remarking 


and IDELER on Eudoxus, Philo- 
soph. Abh. d. Berl, Akad. 1830, p. 
67 sq. 

1 For a fuller account of the 
theories of Eudoxus ‘and Callip- 
pus, see besides the scanty allu- 
siou in Aristotle (Metaph. xii. 8, 
1073, b, 17) SIMPL. ibid. 498, b, 
6-500, a, 15, who depends partly 
upon the work of Eupoxus 
Il. Tax@y, partly upon the account 
of Sosigenes, but has not alto- 
gether avoided falling into mis- 
takes, and THEO. Astronom. p. 
276 sqq. ed. Martin, in whom, 
however, his editor (p. 55 sq.) 
points out serious errors. In ex- 
planation, cf. IDELER, ibid. 73sqq. 
KRISCHE, Forschungen, p. 288 sq., 
who are followed by Bonirz, 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 507 sq., and 
SCHWEGLER, Arist. Metaph. iv. 
274 sq.; PRANTL, ’Aptor. 7. odp. 
303 sqq. 

2 According to SIMPL. ibid. 
498, b, 28, 500, a, 23, this astro- 


nomer was a pupil of Eudoxus 
(or perhaps only of his pupil 
Polemarchus) who on the death 
of the latter betook himself to 
Aristotle at Athens. Simplicius 
knows of no work by him, but 
gives some account, taken from 
Eudemus’s History of Astronomy, 
of the reasons which led him to 
dissent from Eudoxus. 

8 ARIST, ibid. 1073, b, 32; 
Simp. ibid. 600, a, 15 sqq.; 
THEO, ibid. 278 sq. ; IDELUR, 
81 sq.; KRISCHE, 294 sq. 

4 It is obvious from the pas- 
sage quoted p.490, n. 4,supra, that 
he did not attribute complete cer- 
tainty toit. According to SIMPL. 
603, a, 3, he even brought forward 
several objections to it in the 
Problems. The passage, however, 
does not occur in this treatise as 
we have it, which makes it all 
the more difficult to decide 
upon its genuineness, 
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that his own doctrine of the connection of the spheres 
in one coherent whole renders the first sphere assigned 
by Eudoxus and Callippus to each planet superfluons.’ 
At the same time he judges an important rectification 
of the theory to be needful, on account of this very 
coherence of the heavenly system. For if each sphere 
carries round in its course all those which are contained 
in it, the motions of the lower planets must be greatly 
disturbed by those of their superiors, and the whole 
result of the assumed spheral system would be altered 
unless precautions be taken to neutralise the communi- 
cation of movement from the spheres of one planet to 
those of another. To meet this difficulty Aristotle, 
accordingly, inserts some other spheres between the 
lowest of each planet and the highest of that which 
comes next beneath, meaning them to obviate the 
action of the first upon the second. But the premises 
of the whole theory require that these fresh spheres 
should move at the same rate as those which they are 
destined to neutralise, but in an exactly opposite 
direction ;? and again that there should be as many 


! For, as Simplicius also re- 
marks, 503, a, 38 sqq. (where, 
however, |. 41, we must read guv- 
aroxabioraoay), a special sphere 
is not required to explain the 
daily rotation of the planets from 
east to west, since, in conse- 
quence of this connection the 
motion of the spheres of the fixed 
stars communicates itself to all 
that are contained init. 

2 For if two concentric 
spheres, whose axes lie in the 
same line, and of which the inner 


one is fixed to the outer by the poles 
of its axis, spin round the commou 
axis with relatively equal veloci- 
ties in the opposite directions, 
each point of the inner sphere is 
at each moment precisely in the 
position in which it would be if 
both spheres were at rest. The 
two motions have completely 
neutralised one another in their 
effect upon the inner sphere and 
all that depends upon it, as Sosi- 
genes, in SIMPL. ibid. 500, bh, 39, 
truly explains. 
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retrogressive or retarding spheres! as the movements 
they are used to obviate. In other words, the collective 
motions peculiar to each planet have to be considered : 
none of these may be communicated to another planet, 
whereas the daily revolution from east to west excited 
in each planet by its first sphere does not require to be 
neutralised.? It is only the moon which requires no 
retrogressive sphere beneath the one which carries her, 
since there is no planet below the moon that she could 
interrupt. Aristotle, consequently, adds twenty-two 
retrogressive spheres to the thirty-three of Callippus, 
three apiece for Saturn and Jupiter, four apiece for 


' Soaipar adveAlrrovca (sup- of individual constellations); cf. 


ply ras Tay itoxdrw pepopevan tio~ 
tpwy spaipas, not as Sosigenes 
does, SIMPL. 73. 502,a,43, Tas Tay 
trendyw xwvhoes, 1074, a, 2-12), 
i.¢. ‘spheres which serve to turn 
those beneath them backwards,’ 
to communicate to them a motion 
opposite to that of the next 
above them, and in this way to 
keep them in the same position 
relatively to the fixed stars as 
they would have held had the 
planetary spheres above them 
produced no effect upon them at 
all (‘rads dveArrrodcas ral eis 7d 
aird droxahiotdcas TH Oéoet Thy 
mpdérny opaipay del rod Srondrw 
reraynévou korpov”); Metaph. 
ibid. 1074, «,1sqq Theophrastus 
called these spheres dvravapépov- 
oa, because they carry those 
that are beneath them back, 
and &vamrpo1, because not only 
some, but all of them are star- 
less (StmpL ibid. 498, b, 41, 
where, however, the retrogres- 
sive spheres appear to be con- 
founded with the starless spheres 


ibid. 502, a, 40. 

2? This supposition is as 
erroneous as the view, discussed 
p. 501, supra, that the theory of a 
special sphere for each of the 
planets with daily rotation from 
east to*west is compatible with 
Aristotle’s system of the spheres. 
For since, according to his view, 
the sphere of the fixed stars in 
its revolution carries round with 
it all that is contained in it, each 
further sphere which revolved in 
the same direction and at the 
same velocity would only add one 
more to the number of the daily 
rotations of the spheres contained 
in it, unless this result were ob- 
viated by a special arrangement 
of retrogressive spheres, Ari- 
stotle has obviously overlooked 
this. If he had remarked it, he 
would not have neutralised the 
action of the primeval spheres 
of each planet which run parallel 
with the heaven of fixed stars, 
but would have abolished them 
altogether, 
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Mars, Venus, Mercury, and the sun; giving in all 
fifty-five or, if we add in the sphere of fixed stars, 
fifty-six spheres, together with as many eternal incor- 
poreal unmoved entities from whom the motions of the 
spheres proceed! The progress of observation could 
not fail to show that the theory of spheres, even as thus 
conceived, was inadequate to explain the phenomena: 
accordingly, as early as the middle of the third century 
before Christ, Apollonius of Perga advanced his theory of 
‘epicycles’ triumphantly against it. Yet even the ant- 
agonists of Aristotle’s system admitted that his theory 
of retrogressive spheres was an ingenious attempt to 


rectify and supplement the hypothesis of Eudoxus.® 


| Metaph. ibid. cf. SIMPL. 
ibid. 500, a, 34 sqq.; KRISCHE, 
ibid. 206 sqq.; IDELER, ibid, 82; 
Bonitz and SCHWEGLER on the 
passage in the Metaphysics. 
There Aristotle expressly says, 
1. 17 sqq., that more spheres are 
not required, for, since every 
motion exists for the sake of 
that which is moved, there can 
be no motion and therefore no 
sphere in the heavens which is 
not there for the sake of a star. 
ei 5¢ undeutay oidy 7 civar popay wh 
auvrelvovcay mpos KoTpov papay, 
ért 8 wacay tow Kal mwacar 
ovalay ama0h Kal Kad’ abirhy roi 
dpierou Teruxnkuiay TéAous elvat 
Set “vopl(ew, obdenla By ely wapd 
tavtas érépa guots [sc. drabhs 
&c.], GAAd Todroy dydyxn tov 
dpiOudy elvar tev obaiv. etre ydp 
ciow Erepa Kiwvoiey by ws réAos 
ovtoa: popas. (Instead of réAous, 
however, in 1. 20, we must clearly 
read with Binitz réAos; BRuEN- 
TANO’s objection to this emenda- 
tion, Psychol. d. Ar. 344 sq., is 


groundless ; the traditional] read- 
ing is obviously meaningless.) 
Here also we can see that his 
theory is founded upon observa- 
tion. In 1. 12 he remarks that if 
we were to leave the sun and the 
moon out of our reckoning, the 
number of the (planetary) 
spheres would be 47; but the 
difficulty is so obvious that Sosi- 
genes conjectured this to be a 
slip for 49 (Simru.. ibid. 502, a, 
11 sqq.). Krische, with whom 
Bonitz and seemingly also 
Schwegler agree, refers the re- 
mark to the eight retrogressive 
spheres under Mercury and the 
sun; but it is not easy to see 
how the cpaipa aveAirrovcat be- 
longing to the sun and the moon 
could have been left out. 

2 Upon which cf. esp. IDELER, 
ibid. 83 sq., LUBBERT, ‘On the 
Greek Theory of the Moon’s Orbit,’ 
Rhein. Mua, xii. (1867), 120 sq. 

3 Of the PeripateticSosigenes 
(as to whom, see ZELL. Ph. 
d, Gr, i. 696, 701) SIMPL, says, 
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,- One circle of fixed stars, or the ‘first heaven,’ as 
Aristotle called it, is the most perfect portion of this 
celestial world. Stationed next to Deity, the best and 
most perfect object, it accomplishes its purpose by a 
single motion. In its single sphere it carries an innu- 
merable multitude of heavenly bodies.! Its motion is 
pure, unalterable, uniform rotation,’ starting from the 
better side and following the better direction, from 
right to right.’ Moving without trouble, it requires 
no Atlas to support it nor any sail to carry it round by 


ibid. 500, a, 40: raidrva rolvuy rod 
*Apio'roréAous cuvrdéuws oftws iat 
capes cipnidros, 6 Zworyevyns ey- 
Kopidoas Thy ayxlvoay abtod &c. 
SIMPL. proceeds, 502, b, 5 sqq., 
to give the arguments which he 
brought against Aristotle’stheory. 

1 De Calo, ii. 12, Aristotle 
asks how it is that the number 
of motions belonging to each 
planet does not increase with 
their distance from the primum 
movens, but the three middle 
planets have one motion more 
than the two ahove and helow 
them ; and, further, why the first 
sphere contains so many stars 
while the converse is the case 
with the others, several spheres 
being assigned to each star. 
In reply to the former question 
(292, a, 22) he says that whereas 
the Most Perfect needs no 
action (see p. 396, n. 2, 3, and 
p. 397, n. 1), of all that is he- 
neath Him one thing attains its 
end by a few actions, another 
requires many, others still make 
no effort to attain their end at 
all, but content themselves with 
a distant approach to perfection. 
The earth does not move at all, 
that which lies nearest to it has 


few motions, the next above that 
and the next again reach higher 
attainments, the former by the 
aid of many, the latter by the 
aid of few, motions. Finally the 
highest heavens attain the high- 
est with one single motion. In 
answer to the second question, 
Aristotle remarks that the first 
sphere far excels the others in 
vital and original energy (vojjca 
yap Sef ris (wis nal Tis adpyiis 
éxdotys moAAHy Srepoxhy eivar THS 
mporns mpos Tas BAAas, 292, a, 28); 
but that the nearer each is to 
first the more are the hodies 
which it carries, seeing that the 
lower spheres are carried round 
hy the upper. Aristotle himself 
seems, from the way in which he 
introduces them, 291, b, 24, 292, 
a, 14 (cf. p. 169, n. 3, and p. 490, 
n. 4) to place no great reliance 
upon these explanations. The 
problem, however, appears to him 
too important to be altogether 
passed over. There are questions 
which he approaches with a 
species of religious awe, but 
which nevertheless lie very near 
his heart. 
2 See p. 494, n. 1, supra. 
5 See p. 497, n. 1, supra. 
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force.' Its motion embraces all and generates all 
motion. Unbegotten and indestructible, affected by 
no earthly distress, comprehending in itself all time 
and space, it rejoices in the most complete existence 
that has been allowed to any bodily thing.? Less 
perfect is the region of the planetary spheres. Instead 
of one sphere bearing countless heavenly bodies, we 
here perceive a multiplicity of spheres, several of which 
are required to bear one star on its course. Their 
motion proceeds from the left side of the world, and 
though, considering each sphere by itself, it is a pure 
and uniform rotation, yet the general result is not so, 
since the lower spheres are carried round by the upper, 
and as a consequence motions composite and deviating 


1 See p. 459, n. 5. 

2 De Calo, ii. 1 init.: torw 
els wad di8i0s [6 was obpavds: Ari- 
stotle, however, has principally 
in view the mpéros obpavbs, which, 
in i. 9, 278, b, 11, is called hy 
preference simply obpayds] dpxhy 
pev Kal TereuThy otk exwv Tot 
TmavTds aidvos, Exwy 5é kal meplexwy 
év air@ roy ereipoy xpévov ... 
bidwep KaAas Exet cupreldew Eaut dv 
Tovs dpxatous Kal pdAiora marplous 
Tay GAnOeis civar Adyous, &s Zor 
dbdvardy Tt ad Oeiov Tay éexdvTwy 
bey klvyow éxdvtav Be Toadryy 
ore pnéey elvai wépas abrijs, dAAd 
BaAAOY Tabrny Tay BAAwy Tépas. 
76 Te yap wépas Tay weptexdvTwy 
€or), kal airy 4 xueaAopopla réAeios 
oboa wepiéxer Tas wredeis Kad Tas 
éxotcas wépas Kal malaga, aith 
wey odSeplay ots’ apxhy Exovca 
otre reAeuThy, GAA’ KravoTos oboa 
voy treipov xpdvov, Tay 8 BAAwy 
trav ply airla ris &pxis tov be 
dexonévn Thy TaidAay, The 


ancients were right when they 
assigned the heavens, as alone 
indestructible, to the gods, for it 
is &pOapros nad ayévnros, én 35 
draths mdons Ovyntis Svoxepelas 
éorly, mpos 6& rodrois tmovos Sid 


7d pnbeuis mpocdeirba Bialas 
dvdyeys,  Karéxe: xwrtoura 


ogerba: wepuxdta aitoy BAAws 
wav yap th Towdroy éemtrovoy, 
Bopmep by aibidrepoy 7, Kad Bia- 
Oécews THs aplarns Byuoipov. I. 9, 
279, a, 10: efs kal pdvos ‘Kat 
TéAetos obros obpavds éotiv. The 
passage which follows (quoted 
p. 395, n. 6), refers partly to the 
same subject, even although the 
description contained in it refers 
primarily to God and not to the 
heavens. All that was said of 
the ether, p. 473 sq., is equally 
applicable to the mpitos otpavis, 
which, according to the account 
p. 490, n. 3, is formed of the 
purest ether. 
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from the circle are produced.'! Moreover the rate of 
these motions is affected by the relation of the lower to 
the upper spheres,? which in itself is a further proof 
of their less complete self-sufficingness. Nevertheless, 
these spheres belong to the most divine part of the 
visible universe, to that which is removed from muta- 
bility and impression from without, and which partakes 
of perfection.*? As the ether is superior to the four 
elements, so the stars without exception occupy a posi- 
tion of superiority to the earth. They form the celestial 
world, in comparison with which the terrestrial seems 
but an unimportant and transient portion of the whole.* 


1 Cf, p. 494 sqq. supra. 

2 De Celo, ii. 10: the velocity 
of the planets (hy which, how- 
ever, Aristotle, as PLATO, Tim. 
39, Asq., Rep. x. 617, A, Laws, 
vii. 822, A sq., here means, not 
their absolute velocity, but merely 
the time of their revolutions, and 
accordingly calls those swifter 
which take a shorter time; on 
the other hand, see c. 7, 289, b, 
15 sqq., Meteor. i. 3, 341, a, 21 
sqq.)is in inverse ratio to their 
distance from the earth, The 
further each is the longer it takes 
to complete a revolution, inas- 
much as the motion of the stellar 
heavens from east to west has a 
stronger counteractive influence 
upon that of the planets from 
west to east the nearer it is to it. 
As Aristotle expressly appeals to 
mathematical proofs for the truth 
of the latter proposition, we must 
understand it to mean that of 
concentric circles or spheres 
which revolve round their axes 
in the same time, the outer ones 
move swifter than .the inner, 


aud that therefore the velocity of 
their motion (in the present case 
that of the daily motion round 
the earth) constantly decreases 
towards the centre. 

8 Cf. pp. 474 and 505, n 2, su- 
pra,and Phys. ii. 4, 196, a, 33: rbv 
odpavby kal Ta OedraTa TéY pawoue- 
vev. Metaph. xii. 8, 1074, a, 17 
(see p. 503, n. 1, supra). The stars 
are therefore called @eia odpara, 
Metaph. ibid... 30, De Cela, ii. 
12, 292, b, 32; likewise the 
heavens, ibid. 3, 286, a, 11. 

* Part. An. i. 1, 641, b, 18: 
7d yotv terayuévoy Kal Td wpio~ 
Bévoy TOAY MaAAOY da'verat ev Tors 
ovpaviots } wepl quads 7d 8 BAAOT’ 
BAdas kal ws Eruxe weph rd AvyTa 
Baddov. Metaph. iv. 5, 1010, a, 
28: 6 yap wept huas rot aicdynrot 
Tonos év pbopg ral yevéoe: diated? 
pévos &v* GAA’ obTos abbey ws 
elrety pdpiov Tod wayTés éorw. By 
thus dividing the universe into a 
terrestrial and a celestial part, 
Aristotle intends to distinguish 
between the sublunary world, 
the materials of which are 
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Aristotle, like Plato, thought the stars were bodies 
animated by rational spirits, and ascribed to these 
beings a nature far more godlike than man’s.' There- 
fore he attributes a priceless value to the smallest iota 
of knowledge which we can boast to have acquired 
about them.? In this view we can trace the conse- 
quences of a metaphysic which deduced all motion 
ultimately from incorporeal essences; but it is also 
possible to recognise in it a reflection of those modes of 


supplied hy the four elements, 
and in which hirth, death, and 
qualitative change take place, 
and the world of the heavenly 
spheres,which consists of setherial 
matter and which, while exhibit- 
ing motion in space, admits 
neither growth nor transforma-~ 
tion of any kind. Similarly, 
De Colo, i. 2, 269, a, 30, b, 14: 
wépuné ris otcla gcdparos HAAQ 
Tapa Tas évrada cvardcets, Oeo- 
Tépa Kal mporépa robray amdvrey 
wee Gore Te Taph Ta odpara Th 
detpo rad rep) judas Erepoy Kexwpt- 
apévoy tocoiry Timiwrépay exov 
ry plow boprep dddornke TaY 
éyraida metov ; c. 8, 276, a, 28 sqq. 
b, 3, ii. 12, 292, b, 1, where ray 
dorpwr and évyrav0a are opposed ; 
Meteor. ii. 3, 358, a, 25: rod7’ ded 
yiverOar Kard Tia Tdkw, ds évde- 
xera: weréxe Th evraida rdkews, 
In ordinary language évrad@a and 
éxet indicate respectively the 
upper and the nnder world (eg. 
SopH. Ajaw, 1372; PLATO, Rep. 
i. 880, D, v. 451, B; Ayol. 40, 
B, 41, B sq.,and elsewhere), in 
Plato also the sensible and ideal 
world (Theat. 176, A, Phedr. 
2650, A),asalsoin Aristotle, where 
he is descrihing the Platonic 


doctrine, Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 34, 
991, b, 18, iii. 6, 1002, b, 15, 17, 
22, 467. 

1 Eth, N. vi. 7, 1141, a, 34: 
&vOparov ToAY OedrEepa Thy piaw, 
otoy pavepdrard ye é& ay & xécpos 
auvéornnevy, De Calo, i. 2; see 
preceding note. 

2 Part. An, i. 5 init.. the 
beings in the world are either 
unhegotten and imperishable, or 
hegotten and perishable: ovyBe- 
Bywe St wept yey exelvas rislas 
atcas wal Ocias eAdrrovs huty da- 
dpxew Oewplas... wept 5 ray pbap- 
Tay ovTay Te Kad Cpwy ebropoduey 
MGAAOv mpos Thy yreow Bie Td 
oivtpopov, exer 8° Exdrepa xdpuy. 
Tay pty yep ei kal Kare pixpdy 
épamrdéueba, Sums did thy Tyr nTa 
Tov yyvwpiCey Adiov 2 rd wap’ Helv 
dravra, dowep kal rev épwuéver rd 
Tuxdy Kal pixpby pdpioy Kamidely 
Hbidy eotw 7 woAAa Erepa Kal 
Meyda 80 adpiBelas Delve rd de 
bid 7d wGAAOY Kad wrelw -yywpl ew 
abtGy AapBdver Thy ris emiorhuns 
brepoxhy, Ere Bt id. 7d WAQaLatrepa 
Tpar civat kad Tis pboews oikerdrepa 
dyrixaradAdrrerat Tt mpos Thy weph 
Td Geta pidrccopiay, Cf. also De 
Casto, ti. 12 (supra, p. 169, n. 3). 
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thought which lay at the root of the natural religion of 
the Greeks, and which stamped themselves in similar 
notions upon the philosophy of Plato.! Aristotle him- 
self, indeed, is perfectly conscious of this connection 
between his theories and the ancient faith of his nation.? 

The relation between the terrestrial world and the 
celestial spheres gives rise to the motions and change of 
earthly things. The laws that govern the earth are 
necessarily different from those of heaven,? because of 
the difference of materials, if for no other reason. 
The nature of the elements forces them to move in 
opposite directions and to exhibit opposite qualities, to 
act and be acted upon, to pass into and to inter- 
mingle with one another.‘ But since everything that 
is moved must be moved ky something else, it follows 
that the reciprocal interaction of the elements receives 


1 ZELL. Ph. d. Gri. p. 686 sq. 

2 See p. 505, n. 2, supra, 
and p. 475, supra. Metaph. 
xii, 8, 1074, a, 38: mapasebo- 
rat 3& wapd ray dpxaiwy rab mop- 
madalwy ev pidov oxhuart Kata- 
Acreypeva tois torepoy Sri Geol ré 
eiow obra [the starry heavens] 
wal mepiéxe: 7d Oeiov Thy 8Anv 
giow, Te bE AoTe pvOuds Hoy 
TpoojnTa: mpos Thy wedded Tay 
TOAAGY Kal mpds Thy cis rods véuous 
kal rd ouppépoy xpijow’ avOpwro- 
eiSets te yap rovrovs nal tay 
BAdwy (pov dpolovs riot A€yovet, 
kat totrots Erepa axdéaovda kat 
mapamdhow ois elpnucvos' av 
ef ris xwploas ard AdBor wdvov Td 
mparov bri Beods Govro Tas mpotas 
ovotas elvar Geiws hy eipjoat voul- 
ceev rat xara Td eixds moAAdets 
eipnuevns cis rd duvaroy Exdorns 
nal réxyns rat pirocodlas Kal mary 


Pe:pondvay Kal ravras Tras Sdtas 
éxelvwv olov Achbava wepiver@obar 
expe TOU viv. H wey obv mérpios 
béka nal % wap Tay mpdrwy ert 
Tocovroy huty pavepd udvoy. 

8 Both Christian and heathen 
opponents (¢g. the Platonist 
ATTICUS, see EUSEB. Prep. Ev. 
xv. 5, 6; ATHENAG. Supplic. .c. 
22, 8,88 Pp; CLEMENS, Strom. v. 
591, D; Evuses. ibid. 5, 1; 
CHALCID. in Tim. c. 248 and 
elsewhere; cf. KRISCHE, Forsch. 
347, 1) have distorted this to 
mean that the Divine Providence 
reaches only as far as the moon 
and does not extend to the earth. 
How far this representation 
agrees with the true Aristotelian 
doctrine may be gathered from 
what has heen already said, 
at pp. 403, 410, and 421. 

‘ See pp. 453 sq. 477 sq. sup. 
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an impulse from without. The immediate sources of 
these motions are the heavenly bodies.' Their move- 
ment occasions the changes of warmth and cold, which, 
in the opinion of Aristotle, are the most generally active 
forces in the elementary bodies.? Although the stars 
and their spheres are neither warm nor cold,’ yet, by 
their movement, they generate light and heat in the 
stratum of air that lies nearest to them; as, indeed, 
all swiftly moving bodies warm and even set fire to 
surrounding substances by friction. This is parti- 
cularly true of the place in which the sun is fastened, 
since it is neither so far off as the fixed stars,‘ nor yet 


1 Meteor. i. 2, 339, a, 21: 
gort 8 EE dvdynns ovuvexts mws 
obros [6 wept thy viv Kéonos] Tais 
avw opais, Sore wacay avrov 
viv Stvaniw KvBepvicbar exeider. 
1.2. doTe TOv cyBawdvrwy wepl 
avroy mip pev Kal yiv nal ra 
ovyyerh tovrois ws év Hans cide 
TeV yryvonevey atria xph vont ev, 

.. To 8 obrws alriov ds Gey H THs 
Kivhoews apxh Thy Tay del Kwov- 
pévey aitiaréoy Sivauw ; c. 3, 340, 
a, 14. 

2 See p. 480, n. 3, supra. 

3 Tt is impossible that they 
should he, seeing that the szther, 
of which they consist, admits 
none of the opposites which 
constitute the qualities of the 
elements. Some further reasons 
against the view that they are of 
a fiery nature are given, Meteor. 
i. 3 fin. 

+ DeCelo, ii. 7, 289,a, 19: the 
stars do not consist of fire. 7 5¢ 
Ocpudrns ax’ abray Kal 7d as 
rylverou mapexrpiBouévou Tod dépos 
brd ris éxelywy gopas. Motion 
causes wood, stone, and iron to 


burn, and the lead of arrows and 
hullets to melt (on this widely 
spread error of the ancients, cf. 
IDULER, Arist. Meteor. i. 359 sq.)3 
it must therefore heat the air that 
surrounds them, taira pey ody 
abta éxOeppalverar bia 7d ev bépt 
péperOa, bs Sid Thy mAnyhy TH 
Kuhoe yhyverat mips tay 5 yw 
Exacrov év rh opalpa péperas, bor’ 
abtda piv wh exmvpodcba, trod 8 
&épos brd Thy Tod KuKALKOD Tdparos 
opaipay ivtos avdynn pepowevys 
exelyns éxOeppalverOar, nal ratry 
pdduora HS HAwos rerdxnney evde- 
deuevos. 51d 8) wAnoid(ovrds re 
abrod al dvicxovros Kal brtp Huds 
ivros ylyvera i Oepudrys. That 
the sun has this effect is cx- 
plained, Meteor. i. 3, 41, a, 19, in 
the course of an exposition which 
agrees with the passage just 
quoted, in terms similar to the 
ahove. See further Meteor. i. 3, 
340, bh, 10, i. 7, 844,a,8. The 
whole account, however, would 
suggest many difficulties even to 
an Aristotelian, For how can 
light and heat proceed from a 
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so slow of motion as the moon. Again the yolar move- 


’ ment frequently causes the fire which hes—ratsed the 


air, to burst and rush violently downward.! If the 
motion of the sun were uniformly the same in relation 
to the earth it would produce a simple and unvarying 
effect either of generation or of destruction. But the 
inclination of the sun’s path makes it unequal. The 
gun is sometimes nearer and sometimes further from the 
different parts of the earth, and the alternation of birth 
and death is a result of this circumstance.2 Whether 
one connects the former with the proximity and the 
latter with the remoteness of the sun, the one with the 
approach of warmer and the other with that of colder 
seasons of the year,® or whether one regards generatiou 
as the consequence of a proportionate mixture of heat 
and cold, and destruction as produced by « prepon- 


single celestial body like this, 
when it is the motion of the 
whole sphere that produces them? 
We should require in that case to 
suppose that the sun stands out 
of its sphere like a promontory. 
Or how does it agree with the 
account here given that the fire 
and air region is separated from 
the solar sphere by the lunar ? 

1 Meteor. i. 3, 341 a, 28, 

2 Gen. et Corr. ii. 10: ered fj 
kara Thy popay Kivyois bédenrat 
bre GlB10s, dvdynn rovTwy oyTwy Kal 
yéveow elvar cuvexas: 7 yap popd 
Tahoe: thy yéveoiv evdercxas did 
7d mpoodyew Kal dwaryew rd yevyntt- 
«dv... . But as both birth and 
death are eternal, gavepdy bri 
Mids piv otons Tis popas obK evdé- 
xetat ylyecOat Kudw Sia 7d evaytia 
elva' 7d yap abrd nal doabrus 
zxov del 7d abrd wépuxe sorely, 
hore Hrotyéveots det Zora: } pbopd, 


det Be wAc‘ous civat Tas Kuvhoeis Kal 
évayrias, } TH pope } 77H avwpadig: 
Tay yop evavtiwy tavavtia atria. 
51d kal oby % mpdty pope airla éort 
yevécews nal pbopas, dAN 7 KaTd 
tov Aokdy KUbKAOv’ ev ratTn yap 
nal rd cuvexés ort ral Td KweiaPat 
dU0 KWioes ... THS wev ody cuve- 
xelas Tad BAov Popa airia, Tot BE 
mpootévat Kal dmiévar  eykAtots* 
cupBalver yap bre wiv wéppw vyive- 
aa ore 8 eyyts. avlvov 5 Tov 
diacrhwaros bvros avmparos ora 
Hklynots: dor’ ei rG mpociévar nad 
eyyus elvai yer, TE dmcévar Tardy 
TavTo nal wéppw yiverdar pbelper. 
kal ef TG TOAAdKIS Mpoctévar -yevva, 
kal TG woAAdKis dreAGety pOelper* 
Tay yap évavtiwy ravavria airia. 
Cf. Meteor. i. 9, 346, b, 20, ii. 2, 
354, b, 26. 

8 As is done in the preceding 
note and in the passages quoted, 
p. 612, n. 1, infra. 
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derance of one over the other,! still the facts are the 
same. The double movement of the heavens occasions 
the interaction of the elements upon one another, and, 
by causing their mutual metamorphosis, prevents their 
flying to the different localities which, if prevented by 
no controlling influence, they would severally occupy. 
The materials of the world are thus continually con- 
ducted in a never-ceasing stream of reciprocal trans- 
mutation downwards from above and upwards from 
below.2 The endlessness of this process communicates 
a sort of infinity to perishable things. The substances 
which are further removed from the highest cause having 
no right to indestructible existence, the Deity has en- 
dowed them with perpetual ‘ becoming’ instead, and has 
thus left no gap or discontinuity in the universe. 


1 Gen, An. iv. 10, 777, b, 16: 
the generation, evolution, and 
the life of animals have their 
natural periods, which are deter- 
mined by the revolution of the 
sun and the moon,as we might 
expect: «al yap Oepudrntes «al 
Wikers péxpt oumperpias tivds 
Towotot Tas yevérets, meta 5& Tara 
ras pBopds. Tovrwy 8 Exovcr 7d 
wépas Kal THS apx7s Kal THs TeAev- 
ahs af rovTwy Kiwioets Tay KoTpwr, 
The changes in the temperature 
of the air depend upon the sun 
and moon; those in the water 
npon air and wind. Whatever is 
or comes into being in them must, 
adjust itself to their state. (Then 
follows the passage quoted p. 
363, n. 4.) 

2 Gen. et Curr. ii. 10, 337, a, 
7: Gua BE SHAov ex TovTwy 6 tives 
amopovow, 514 Ti Exdorov Tay gwpd- 
Toy els Thy oixelay pepomevov Xapay 
ey TQ dwelpp xpdve ob dieoraot 7h 


couata, attiov yap robrou early h 
eis BAANAG werdBaois: «i yap 
Exaoruv Euevey ev tH abrod xdpe 
kad ph weréBadAev bd Tov TAnatloy, 
Hin by dieorheecay. peraBddAdAer 
ody 8th Thy dopay Surdfy obcar’ 
51a 5é rd peraBdAdcty odK evdexerat 
mévew obey abray ev vddeuid xdpa 
rerayuevn. Here also it is only 
by variations of temperature that 
the sun effects the constant 
transmutation of the elements, as 
is placed beyond a doubt by the 
arguments in the Meteorology 
which are discussed below. 

8 Gen. ct Curr. ii. 10, 336, b, 
26: roto 8 evAdyws cuufEeBner * 
ere yap ev Gmacty de) Tov BeAtiovos 
épéyeoOal payev thy pioty, BéATIOV 
Bé 7d elvar he vd wh elvat, . .. robro 
3° Gbdvaroy év dmacw brdpxev bid 
7d wéppw ris apxiis apioracbu, TH 
Acimopevp tpdme auverAtpwoe Td 
Saov 6 Oeds évreAcy# (better: 
évieA.) morhoas thy yeveow* odtw 
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Accordingly a higher order is mirrored in the law of this 
mutation: for as the heavenly bodies approach the earth 
and move away from it at fixed and equal intervals, 
nature has ordained that birth and death should occur 
coincidently with these periods ;! and as the movement 
of the heavens is circular, the opposite motions of the 
elements in the terrestrial world also accomplish their 
kind of circle, inasmuch as each of them passes into 
all the others, and finally returns upon itself.? 
Anistotle’s Meteorology is occupied with the pheno- 
mena produced by-the motion, reciprocal action and 
mixture of the elements. He first’ describes those 
which belong to the fiery circle; next> those of the 
lower portion of the atmosphere;° and finally’ those 


yap dy pddiora cuvelporro 7d elvat 
[in this way no gap will be left 
in nature] Sa 7d éyyitara clva 
THs obalas Td ylvecOar del Kad Thy 
yeeow. Ibid. c. 11 fin.: perish- 
able things complete the circle of 
their being dp:6ug not ee. Cf. 
also ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 612. 

1 Thid. at 336, b, 9: ev tow 
xpovy Kal % pOopa Kad % yéveois F 
Kare puatv. 81d ad of xpdvor Kai of 
Blot éxdorwy dpbudsy Exoucr Kad 
tobTe@ SiopiCovra:: mdyrwy yap ort 
tdbtis nal was Blos rat xpdvos perpei- 
Tat repiddy, wAyy od TG abr@p waves. 
Experience, moreover, is in har- 
mony with this theory: dpapev 
yap 8rt mpooidytos wey rod GAlov 
yévecls err, amidyros 5& POlois, 
kal év Yow xpdvm éexdrepov. It is 
true that in many cases death 
takes place quicker. The reason 
of this, however, is to he found 
in the disproportionatenessof the 
materials. 

2 Ibid. 337, a, 1, ¢, 11, 338, b, 
3, 11 sqq.; cfc. 4 (see p. 484, 


supra), and on the circle of 
generation, Phys. iv. 14, 223, b, 
23 sqq. 

3 The object of the treatise is 
set forth thus, in c.1: doa cup- 
Balve: xaTa piow pv, dtantorépay 
pévrot THs TOU mpdrou otorxelov 
Tov cwpdtwv, wept Tov yerTMaYTO 
padAtora témoy TH pops Tay koTpwy, 

. Goa Te Oelnuey by aépos civeu 
Kowa wan Kal ddatos, er: SE yijs 
Boa cf8n Kal pépn nal wdOn Tov 
wepav. With these investigations 
ought to be connected the dis- 
cussion of organic being (ibid. 
and iv. 12 fin.). 

‘ Meteor. i, 3-8. 

5 Tbid. i. 9—iii. 6. 

8 eémos TH Oo pév Sedrepos 
peta rodroy [i.e. after the fiery 
circle], mp&ros 5€ wept thy viv; 
and again: réos Kowds biards TE 
wal Repos, i. 9 init. 

7 Tbid. iii. 6, 378, a, 15 sqq. 
according to BELCHHR’s reckon- 
ing, or iii. 7 according to that of 
IDELER. 
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which are exhibited within the sphere of the earth. 
The latter part of his treatise does not seem to have 
been finished. Aristotle appears, instead of continuing 
the work, to have composed the separate essay which 
now forms the fourth book of the Meteorology and 
which offers a proper point of transition to the science 
of animate existence in its discussion of topics which 
we should refer to the province of inorganic and organic 
chemistry.| In the first of these sections various 
phenomena, such as meteors and aerolites,? together 
with the Comets and the Galaxy, are explained to be 
collected masses of dry and inflammable vapours set on 
fire by the motion of the stars.2 Comets are bodies of 
this vapour in a state of slow combustion, moving 
freely or in the train of a star. Similar in kind is the 
Milky Way, its vaporous material being excreted and 
inflamed by the movement of the whole heaven.’ 
In the lower portion of the atmosphere are observable 
all circumstances connected with the formation of the 
clouds. Under the influence of solar warmth the 
moisture on the surface of the earth evaporates. The 
rising mists.cool themselves in the higher regions of 
the air, imparting a portion of their heat to the fiery 

1 See p. 83, n. 2, supra. 


2 Meteor. i. 4, 6. 
3 Cf. pp. 482, n. 4, 479, n. 4, 


were thought to forecast. On 
Meteor. i. 396 IpDELER points 
out that Aristotle’s account of 


490, n. 3, and 509, n. 4. 

4 Thid. c.6~T, especially 344, a, 
16 sqq. and c. 8, 345, h, 32 sqq. In 
harmony with the account of the 
nature of comets which he here 
gives, Aristotle endeavours (344, 
b, 18 sqq.) to explain those 
meteorological phenomena (¢.9. 
storm and drought) which they 


VOL. I. 


comets held its ground among 
the most distinguished astrono- 
mers until the time of Newton. 

5 Thid. c. 8, esp. 346, b, 6 sqq. 
where the attempt is made to 


‘explain in detail, on the basis of 


this supposition, the form and 
appearance of the Milky Way. 
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sphere, and losing the rest in contact with the chillness 
of the upper atmosphere.! Then they condense, change 
from air to water,’ and fall again to earth. In this manner 
there is formed a stream of air and water, moving up 
and down in a circle: when the sun is near, the column 
of air, or warm exhalation, rises; wheu it retreats, the 
stream of water flows downwards.’ Aristotle makes 
use of this phenomenon to explain the clouds and 
mists,‘ dew, rime, rain, snow and hail,’ and goes on to 
connect with it the nature and origin of jrivers® and 
of the sea.’ The former are produced in part by the pro- 
ducts of the atmosphere and in part by a transmutation 
of vapour into water within the earth. The sea, though 
no less eternal than the world, is always yielding a 
portion of its waters in the form of vapour, which 
returns to it through the rivers after having been again 
transformed into water in the atmosphere and dis- 
charged in this form. Its salt and bitter taste is 
occasioned by earthy particles which obtain their bitter- 
ness in combustion: for when dry vapours are generated 
in the earth, a change ensues from earth to fire—in other 
words, combustion. These vapours, then, carry the result 
of this combustion aloft with them, which mingles with 
the water of the rain and the streams, and being by reason 
of its weight unaffected by evaporation, it. remains 


1 The reason of this is given, + Thid. at 346, b, 82. 
ibid. i. c. 3, 340, a, 26. 5 Ibid. c. 10-12. 

2 Air, which is a compound § Tbid.c. 13, 349, b, 2-c. 14 fin, 
of moisture and heat, when it where he gives « survey of the 
cools down, is transformed into most noted rivers and their 
moisture and cold, i.e. water; see sources. The matter of c. 14 will 
p. 484, supra. be further touched upon infra. 

3 Tbid.i.c. 9 7 Ibid. ii. c. 1-8. 
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behind in the sea. Dry evaporation causes wind, as moist 
evaporation rain. Both are mingled in the lower 
atmosphere, but the dry exhalations -rise aloft and are 
carried round by the rotation of the upper regions. 
This excretion of the warmer matter causes the re- 
‘maining moisture to cool and be condensed into rain; 
.and this refrigeration being communicated to the warm 
-vapours of the upper strata, causes them to rush towards 
the earth in the shape of wind.! Consequently, the alter- 
nations of wind and rain depend upon the fluctuations of 
moist and dry vapours continnally changing place with 
one another.? Masses of vapour penetrating the in- 
terior of the earth as winds produce earthquakes.’ 
Similar in their origin are thunder and lightning, 
whirlwinds and simooms,‘ while halos round the sun 
and moon, rainbows, parhelia, and light-streaks in the 
clouds * may be explained by the reflection of light in 
moist exhalations and water. In the earth itself stones 
are produced from dry exhalations, together with all 
other minerals which are incapable of fusion; damp 
vapotrs, on the other hand, by hardening, before passing 
into water, become metals.® 

At the end of the third book of the Meteorology 


4 


1 Thid. i. c. 18, 349, a, 12 sqq., 
ii. 4-6, especially c.4, where the 
subject is further developed. Cf. 
also IDELER, i. 541 sqq.; Meteor. 
A 3, 841, a, 1; Prodl, xxvi. 26. 

2 Upon this dvrireploracis, a 
conception which plays a great 
part in Aristotle’s philosophy of 
nature, as it did in Plato’s before, 
and in the Stoics’ after, him, see 
also Meteor. i, 12, 348, b, 2; De 


Somno, 3, 457, b, 2. 

8 Meteor. ii. 7,8. An enumer- 
ation of the various hypotheses 
advanced by the ancients to ex- 


plain earthquakes is given by 


IDELER, iz loeo, 582 sqq. 
4 Thid. ii. 9, and iii. 1. 
5 These phenomena are dealt 
with in Meteor. iii., chapters: 2-6. 
8 Meteor. iii. 6, 7, 378, a, 15 


8qq. 
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Aristotle promises to give a fuller description of these 
bodies. But the fourth book, which is not properly 
connected with the others,! makes a new start. Taking 
the four elementary characteristics, and regarding 
warmth and cold as active, dryness and moisture as 
passive, principles,’ Aristotle first considers the former 
and then the latter, in their several manifestations. 
From warmth and cold he derives generation on the 
one hand and corruption on the other*: generation, 
when these principles, being combined in due propor- 
tion and acting on the material substratum of a being, 
obtain complete ascendency over its substance‘; cor- 
ruption, when the warmth peculiar to the moist ele- 
ments of a being is withdrawn by some external heat, 
and consequently form and distinctness are destroyed.® 
Among phenomena of a similar description, but not 
involving generation or destruction, may be reckoned 
digestion, ripening, boiling, roasting, &c.6 Of the two 


_ | Cf. p. 513, supra. 

2 See p. 480, n. 3, supra. 

3 Meteor. iv. 1, 378, b, 28: 
mparov pey obv KadéAou H GmrAR 
yeveots Kal H pucith petaBord Tod- 
tov Tay Suvduedy eorw Epyov nad 
h avruceyévn pOopd. xara odor, 

4 Thid. 1.31: gor: 8 Hh aaah 
kal guoixh yéveots peraBorh tad 
tobrwy rév Suyduewy, Bray Exwot 
Adyov, ex THs SwroKxemevns Ans 
éxdorn pice’ ara: 8’ [tan] ciolv 
ai elpnuevar BSuvduers mabyruca’. 
yevvaor 5& 7d Bepudy Kal puxpdy 
Kparouvra Tis BAns. 

5 Thid. 379, a, 2: bray Bt ph 
kpary], kara wépos wey pddvois Kad 
drepia ylverat, rh 8 GmAq -yevéoe 
évaytioy pdAiocra Kowoy otis. 


masa yap h Karz piow pbopa eis 
Tov? 686s éorw. L. 16: ofis 8 
earl pOopda ris év éexdote type 
oixeias kal xara vow Oepudrynros 
im’ &AAotpias Oepudrntos: ary & 
éorly y Tod mepiéxovros. Corrup- 
tion may also be described as the 
joint effect of wuxpérns oinela, 
and Oepudrns &AAorpia. Moisture, 
however, is (acc. to l. 8 sqq.) a 
necessary means, all generation 
heing the result of the action of 
moisture (which is edépiorov; see p. 
480, n. 2, supra) upon dryness in 
ohedience to the efficient force of 
nature ; destruction begins érav 
xpari rod déplfovros rd dpiCduevov 
bid 7d mepiéxov. 

8 réfus, mémavats, Efis, derynots 
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passive principles moisture and dryness, the former is 
in its nature the more easily determinable; moisture, 
therefore, must needs determine the characteristics of 
dryness and not vice versa; neither of the two, however, 
can exist without the other, but both (and therefore 
also the two elements, whose fundamental qualities they 
are) must subsist together in all bodies.’ This com- 
bination produces the opposition of hard and _ soft.? 
Every body, again, which has its own definite form ® 
must be stiff, and all stiffness is a form of dryness.‘ 
Consequently, we are next led to treat of the nature and 
kinds of drying, melting, and stiffening, together with 
the materials subject to these processes.°5 Homogene- 
ous bodies are formed of earth and water by the in- 
fluence of warmth and cold.§ Aristotle proceeds at once 


as effects of heat, drepla, audrys, 
pdavets, ordrevots as effects of 
cold. Cf. Meteor. iv. 2 sq. 

1 Thid. «. 4: eiot 8 af poy 
dpxal tay cwpdray al mabyrixal 
bypdv nal Enpdy .. . éwel & éorl rd 
pev wypdyv evdpiorov, Td 5& Enpdy 
duadpioroy [see p, 480, n. 2, supra], 
bpoidy Te TG OW Kad rots Hovopact 
mpds AANAG mdoxovow * 7d yap 
bypby TE Enpe alriv rod épiterbar 
. +. Kal 81d TodTO ee duoiy éorl +d 
apicuévoy copa, Aéyerar be Tey 
ororxeloy iSiatrara Enpod wey yi, 
bypot Be E BBwp [seep. 483, n.2, sup]. 
51d Talra arava TO &purpéva. 
odpara évraida [added hecause 
the statement does not apply to 
zetherial regions] ob« tveu yijs xal 
Hares. 

2 Thid. 382, a, 8 sqq. c. 5 init. 

3 7d dpiopevoy capa oixely Spe 
(cf. p. 480, n. 2), as distinguished 
from that which has its form 
imposed on it from without, as 


water in a vessel, 

4 Thid. oc. 5 init. 

8 Thid. «. 5-7. 

§ Thid. c. 8 init.c. 10, 388, a, 
20 sqq. On the nature of homo- 
geneity, cf. Part I, 879, 2. Homo- 
geneous bodies (éuoopepi) are 
defined in general as those com- 
posed of one kind of material, 
whether that material he simple 
and elementary or compound, in 
the narrower sense as those com- 
posed of the latter. Opposed to 
the homogeneous is the hetero- 


‘geneous (dvopoopepts}, or that 


which is composed of different 
materials mechanically held 
together, as is the case especially 
with organic bodies. See, hesides 
the passages referred to above, 
Meteor. iv. 10, 388, a, 13. c. 12 
init.; De An. i. 5, 411, a, 16-21, 
cf. b, 24 sqq, where hesides 
Suoopephs we have éuoredhs, 
which is further expanded into 7 
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to describe their qualities and composition,! passing to 
the detailed discussion of living beings with the remark 
that homogeneous bodies serve as the matter of hetero- 
geneous ones, and that the designs of nature are more 
clearly exhibited in the latter than in the former.? In 
fact, however, everything which we find scattered over 
the later writings about the objects of sense-perception, 
light, colour, sound, smell, &sc., belongs to that portion of 
physics which is treated of in the Meteorology. We cannot 
therefore here do moré than refer to these suggestions,* 


doy rois poptots dpocidés, Part. An. 
ii. 9, 655, b, 21, where dpotopeph 
is explained by cvvdvupa rots 8Aots 
7% wépn 3 cf. the Ind. Arist. under 
the word. According to PHILOP. 
Aristotle distinguished in his 
Eudemus between elementary 
homogeneous and organic bodies, 
Ina quotation from this dialogue 
occur the words (Ar. Fr. 1482, 
a, 10, cf. p. 482, supra): doups 
petpla éorl rav oroxelwy 4 vdcos 
... Tay Spotwomepdy ] daOdveim... 
roy épyavikay 7d aloxos; they are 
perhaps, however, only inserted 
by the reporter by way of ex- 
planation. 

1 Tbid.c. 8-11. Caps. 8 and 9 
treat especially of stiffening by 
heat and cold; of melting by 
heat and moisture; of softening, 
bending, extending; of breaking, 
bruising, splitting, &c.; caps. 10 
and 11 treat of the constituent 
elements of homogeneous bodies 
and the properties by which they 
may be known. For a fuller 
account of Aristotle’s treatment 
of the latter subject see MEYER, 
Arist. Thierkunde, 416 sqq. 477. 

* Ibid. c. 12. 

3 Aristotle gives the following 
account of Light, De Ax. ii. 7, 


418, b, 3 sqq.; De Sensu, c. 3, 
439, a, 18 sqq. : transparency is a 
common property (ow) ptors ral 
ddvayis) of many bodies with 
whose other properties it is in- 
separably united (0b xwpiors). 
That which gives actuality to 
this property (4 robrou évépyeim 
rod Siapavods 7 Siapavts—h évre- 
Adxeta rod diapavods, 418, b, 9, 
419, a, 10) and as it were colour 
to the transparent object is light, 
which again is caused by fire or 
eather (dd wupds 4 rorobrou olay 7d 
ivw cpa), and may therefore be 
defined as rupbs 4 rotobrov Tivds 
mapovola év re Siapave?r, At the 
same time he controverts (De 
An. 418, b, 20; De Sensu, c. 6, 
446, a, 25 sqq ) the view of Em- 
pedocles that light is motion 
passing from heaven to earth, ou 
the ground of the immense dis- 
tance at which we see it. Light, 
to Aristotle, is the effect of motion 
(see 468 sq. supra), but is not per 
se a motion, but rather a definite 
state which is produced in a body 
as a whole in consequence of a 
qualitative change (dAdAolwots) 
such as freezing (De Sensu, c. 6, 
446, b, 27 sqq.) It is asserted at 
the same time that vision is the 
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as it will be now necessary to pass at once, in the next 
volume, to Aristotle’s observations and conclusions as 


to Organic Nature. 


result of a motion which passes 
from an object to the eye through 
the transparent medium (De An. 
ii. 7, 419, a, 9, 18, iii. 1, 424, b, 
29. c. 12, 435, a,5; De Sensu, 2, 
438, b, 3).—That, he says, which 
by its presence causes light, by 
its absence darkness, is also that 
which on the border of trans- 
parent things produces Colonr. 
For colour resides only on the 
surface of bodies, and belongs, 
therefore, only to those which 
have definite limits: as light is 
said to be év doplory r@ diapavei 
(De Sensu, c. 3, 439, a, 26), so 
colour is defined (ibid. 439, b, 11) 
as Tb Tov Siapavots ev odpart 
dpiopévy wépas, White and black 
correspond on the surface of 
bodies to light and darkness 
(439, b, 16), and from these two 
primary colours come all the 
others, not merely by the me- 
chanical confusion of theiratomic 
elements, nor hy the shining of 
one through the other, but also 
by areal process of mixture, such 
ag is described at p. 420. If they 
are mixed in simple numerical 
proportion, we have pure colours; 
if otherwise, impure. Inclusive of 
black and white, Aristotle enu- 
merates in all seven primary 
colours (2did. 439, b, 18 to the end 
of the chapter, and also c. 6, 445, 
b, 20 sqq., and c, 4, 442, a, 19 sqq. 
Of. De An. ii. 7 init.; ibid. 419, a, 
1 sqq.; Meteor. iii. 4, 373, b, 32 
sqq., 1.5, 342, b, 4). The treatise 
upon colour starts from some- 
what different premisses; vide 
PRANTL, who treats Aristotle’s 
doctrine of colour from different 


points of view in the most 
exhaustive manner, pp. 86-159, 
as also BAUMKER, Arist. Lehre 
v. a. Sinnesvermigen (1877), p. 21 
sqq.—Soun dis said to be motion 
caused by the concussion of hard 
bodies and transmitting itself 
through the medium of the air. 
It was to describe this idea of 
the sound-medium that Theo- 
phrastus and other Peripatetics 
invented the word 8mxés, formed 
upon the analogy of d:apavijs, just 
as in like manner they invented 
Blorues to describe the medium 
by which smell is transmitted, 
PHILoP. De An. L, 4; cf. ibid. 
M, 8,v. 10, 0. Those notes are 
high which make a forcible im- 
pression on the ear in a brief 
time, #.e. quick notes; those on 
the other hand are deep which 
take a longer time to produce a 
weak impression, i.e. slow ones 
(De An. ii. 8, 419, b, 4-420, b, 5). 
Bodies which are fastened into 
others and carriedround by them 
as the stars are, produce no sound 
by their motion (De Cels, ii. 9, 
291, a, 9 sqq.)—Smel11 is held to 
be caused by dry materials which 
are dissolved in moisture, i.e. in 
water or air (@yxupmos Enpérns, 443, 
a,1,b, 4; note that the earlier and 
provisional description of écni as 
xatvedns avabuplacis, De Sensi, 
2, 438, b, 24, is rejected, ibid. c. 5, 
443, a, 21). This is how they 
become objects to the sense (De 
Sensu, c. 5, 442, b, 27-443, b, 16; 
De An ii. 9, 421, a, 26 sqq., 422, a, 
6; cf. BAUMKER, 28 sq.)—In the 
same way Taste is the effect of 
the union of dry orearthy material 
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with moisture, which, however, in 
this case is not that of water and 
air, as in the case of smell, but of 
water alone. The object of the 
sense of taste is xupuol: xupuds 
again is defined as 7) -yryvéuevov 
bad tod eipnuévou Enpod [viz. rod 
tpopluov Enpot] wdbos ev rE bypg, 
vis yeloews ris xara Sbvopiy 
dAAowwTindy = cis: evépyeroy = ([i.0. 
which causes our sense or faculty 
of taste actually to feel a sensa- 
tion, 441, b, 19], rod rpopipov 
Enpod wd0os } orépnors (ibid. 1. 24). 
As all colours are a mixture of 
white and black, so all tastes 
(Atrapby and GApupdy, Spd and 
abornpdy, orpupydy and 6zb) are a 
mixture of sweet and bitter; if 
these elements are mingled ina 
certain proportion we have plea- 
sant tastes ; otherwise, unpleasant 
ones (De Sensu,c.4; De An. ii. 
10, BAUMK. 32 sq.). In this way 
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the law discovered by the Pytha- 
goreans which declared that the 
harmony and discord of sounds 
depended upon certain numerical 
relations is considered also to 
apply, not: only to colours, but to 
tastes (xuuol). De Sensu, 4,442,a, 
19 sqq. c. 7, 448, a, 15. Aristotle 
compares seven principal tastes 
to the seven primary colours. 
Further investigations into the 
nature of xuuol he reserves (De 
Sensu, c. 4 fin.) for the pucwroyia 
mep) ray purav. Upon the treatise 
attributed to him 7. xuuéyr, see p. 
84,n. 1.—The sense of Touch has 
for its object all those general 
qualities of bodies (De An. ii.11, 
422, b, 25, 423, b, 26), which are 
ultimately resolvable into terms 
of the elementary oppositions 
referred to on p. 479, supra, and 
do not, therefore, call for further 
special notice here. 
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